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PREFACE 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Author  of  theae  Journals  requested  me,  ia  January,  1865, 
u  few  days  before  his  death,  to  take  charge  of  them  with  a  view  to 
publication  at  some  future  time.  Ho  left  that  time  to  my  discretion, 
merely  remarking  that  Memoirs  of  this  kind  ought  not,  in  hie 
opinion,  to  be  locked  up  until  they  have  lost  their  principal  interest 
by  the  death  of  all  those  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  events  they 
describe.  He  placed  several  of  the  earlier  volumes  at  once  io.  ray 
naads,  and  he  mtimated  to  his  surviTing  brother  and  executor,  Mr, 
Henry  Greville,  hia  desire  that  the  remainder  should  be  given  me 
for  this  purpose.  The  injunction  was  at  once  complied  with  after 
Mr.  Charles  Greville's  death,  and  this  interesting  deposit  has  now 
remained  for  nearly  ten  years  in  my  possession.  In  my  opinion  this 
period  of  time  is  long  enough  to  remove  every  reasonable  olgection 
to  the  publication  of  a  contemporary  record  of  events  already  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  a  much  longer  interval,  for  the  transactions  related 
in  these  volumes  commence  in  1818  and  end  in  1837,  I  therefore 
commit  to  the  press  that  portion  of  these  Memoire  which  embraces 
the  Eeigns  of  King  George  IV.  and  King  William  IV.,  ending  with 
the  Accession  of  her  present  Majesty. 

In  accepting  the  trust  and  deposit  which  Mr.  Greville  thought 
fit  to  place  in  my  hands,  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  I  undertook  a  task 
and  a  duty  of  considerable  responsibility ;  but  from  the  time  and 
manner  iu  which  it  was  offered  me  tct)ald  not  decline  it.  I  had 
lived  for  more  than  five-aSd-twenty  years  ia  tlie  daily  intercourse  of 
official  life  and  private  fiicndship  with'  Mr,  Greville,  Sir  Qeorgo 
Comewall  Lewis,  to  whom  he  had  previously  intended  to  leave  these 
Journals,  died  before  him.  Aft.er  that  event,  deeply  to  be  regretted 
on  so  many  accounts.  Mr.  Greville  'did  me  the  honor  to  select  me  for 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  wliich  was  unespected  by  myself ;  and 
my  strong  attachment  and  gratitude  to  him  for  numberless  acia  of 
kindness  and  marks  of  confidence,  bound  me  by  every  consideration 
to  obey  and  esecute'thc  wishes,  of  my  late  friend. 
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In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  have  been  guided  by  no  other 
motive  than  the  desire  to  present  these  Memorials  to  the  world  ma 
manner  which  their  Author  would  not  have  disapproved  and  m 
strict  conformity  with  his  own  wishes  mA  injunctions.  Ho  himself, 
it  should  bo  said,  had  frequently  leyisod  them  with  great  c^re. 
He  had  studiously  omitted  and  erased  passages  relating  to  pnvate 
persons  or  affairs,  which  could  only  serve  to  gratify  the  love  ol 
idle  gossip  and  scandal.  The  Journals  contain  absolutely  noth- 
ing rdating  to  his  oivn  family,  and  but  Uttle  relating  to  his  pnvate 
life.  In  a  passage  (not  now  published)  of  his  own  writmgs,_the 
Author  remarks:  "A  journal,  to  be  good,  true,  and  mtcresting, 
should  be  written  without  the  slightest  reference  to  pubhcation,  but 
without  any  fear  of  it :  it  should  be  the  transcript  of  a  mind  that 
can  bear  transcribing.  I  always  contemplate  the  possibility  that 
hereafter  my  journal  will  be  read,  and  I  regard  with  alann  and  dis- 
like the  notion  of  its  containing  matters  about  myself  which  nobody 
will  care  to  know  "  (January  2, 1838).  ,    j.  v    , 

These  notes  were  designed  chiefly  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  less 
known  causes  and  details  of  public  events  which  came  under  the 
Author's  observation,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  the  converea- 
aons  of  many  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  he  associated.  Hut  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  essentially  what  they  profess 
to  be— a  eonUmcTa/ry  record  of  facts  and  opinions,  not  altered  or 
made  up  to  square  with  subsequent  esperience.  Hence  some  tacts 
mav  be  inaccurately  stated,  because  they  are  given  in  the  shape  they 
assumed  at  the  time  they  were  recorded,  and  some  opmioES  and 
iudffments  on  men  and  things  are  at  variance  {as  he  himself  acknowl- 
edees  and  points  out)  with  those  at  which  the  writer  afterward 
nrnved  on  the  same  persons  and  subjects.  Our  impressions  of  what 
is  passing  around  us  vary  so  rapidly  and  so  continually,  that  a  con- 
temporary record  of  opinion,  honestly  preserved,  differs  very  widely 
from  the  final  and  mature  judgment  of  history  -.  yet  the  judgment 
of  history  must  be  based  upon  contemporary  evidence.  It  was  re- 
marked by  an  acute  observer  to  Mr.  Greville  himself,  that  the 
nuam^  in  political  society  are  so  delicate  and  numerous  the  details 
BO  nice  and  varying  that,  unless  caught  at  the  moment,  tliey  escape, 
wid  it  is  impossible  to  collect  them  again.  Tliat  is  the  charm  and 
merit  of  genuine  contemporary  records.  ,  „    „      .„  ,, 

The  two  leading  qualities  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Oreville  were  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  justice.  His  natural  cunosity,  which 
led  him  to  track  out  and  analyze  the  cause  of  evento  with  great 
eagerness,  was  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  arrive  at  their  real  ori^, 
and  to  award  to  every  one,  with  judicial  impartiality,  what  appeared 
toh^  to  be  a  just^shme  of  re^-ponsibility  Without  the  passions 
or  the  motives  of  a  party  politician,  he  ardently  sympathized  witb 
the  cause  of  Liberal  progi'ess  and  Conservative  improvement  or  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  with  Conservative  mnciples  on  a  Liberal 
basis.  He  was  equally  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  "'o  "'d  Jory 
aristocracy,  amon^  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  the  im- 
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petuoiis  d^re  of  change  which  achieved  in  his  time  so  many  vast 
and  yarioua  triumphs.  His  own  position,  partly  from  the  nature  of 
tlie  permanent  office  ho  held  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  jiartly  fiom 
his  personal  intimacies  with  men  of  very  opposite  opiiiions,  was  a 
neutral  one ;  but  he  used  that  neutral  position  with  consummate 
judgment  and  address  to  remove  obstacles,  to  allay  irritations,  to 
compose  differences,  and  to  promote,  as  fax  as  lay  ia  his  power,  the 
public  welfare.  Contented  with  bis  own  social  position,  lie  was 
alike  free  from  ambition  and  from  vanity.  No  man  was  more 
entirely  disinterested  in  his  judgments  on  public  affairs,  for  he  had 
long  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  by 
f  hem,  and  in  the  opinions  he  formed,  and  on  occasion  energetically 
maintained,  he  cared  for  nothing  but  their  jnalice  and  their  truth. 
I  trust  that  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  the  belief  that  the  impres- 
sions of  such  a  man,  faithfully  rendered  at  the  time,  on  the  events 
happening  around  him,  will  be  thought  to  possess  a  permanent  value 
and  interest.  But  I  am  aware  that  opinions  governed  by  no  party 
standard  will  appear  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  fluctuating  and  even 
inconsistent.  1  have  not  thought  it  consistent  with  my  duty  as  the 
Editor  of  these  papers  to  suppress  or  modify  any  of  the  statements 
or  opinions  of  their  Author  on  public  men  or  public  events ;  nor  do 
I  hold  myself  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  tenor  of  them.  Some 
of  these  judgments  of  the  writer  may  be  thought  liarsh  and  severe, 
and  some  of  them  were  subsequently  mitigated  by  himself.  But 
those  who  enter  public  life  submit  theii-  conduct  and  thfAi  lives  to 
the  judgment  of  their  conteniporariea  and  of  posterity,  and  this  is 
especiaOy  true  of  those  who  fill  the  most  exalted  stations  in  society. 
Every  act,  almost  every  thought,  which  is  brought  home  to  them 
leaves  its  mark,  and  those  who  come  after  them  cannot  complain 
that  this  mark  is  as  indelible  as  their  fame.  The  only  omissions  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  make  are  a  few  passages  and  expressions 
relating  to  persons  and  occurrences  in  private  lite,  in  which  I  have 
sought  to  publish  nothing  which  could  give  pain  or  annoyance  to 
persons  still  alive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  Journals  begin  in  the  year  1818 
when  Mr.  Greville  was  barely  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  radeed 
I  possess  some  notes  of  an  earlier  period,  which  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  include  in  this  publication.  At  that  age  Mr  Greville 
had  but  a  short  experience  in  life,  without  the  opportunities  of 
information  which  he  subsequently  enjoyed  ;  consequently  the  first 
two  or  three  chapters  of  the  first  volume  are  of  secondary  interest 
and  the  political  value  of  the  work  begins  with  the  retirement  ol 
Lord  Liverpool.  But  it  ia  by  his  own  express  desire  that  these 
chapters  are  retained  to  complete  the  series,  and  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  to  the  Queen's  trial  are  not  with 
out  interest.  As  the  Author  advanced  in  life  his  narrative  increases 
in  value  both  in  substance  and  in  stylo,  and  the  most  important 
portion  of  it  is  that  which  must  at  present  be  rcstrvid  for  tuture 
publication. 
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Of  the  Author  of  these  Joumalg  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  Charles 
Cavendish  Fulke  Greville  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Charles 
Greville  (who  was  grandson  of  the  Sfth  Lord  Warwicl!),  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Cavendish  Bentiuck,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Henry, 
third  Dute  of  Portland,  K,  G.,  who  filled  many  great  offices  of  State. 
He  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  April,  1794,  Much  of  his  childhood  was 
spent  at  his  grandfather's  hoiise  at  Bulstrode.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  but  he  left  the  University  early, 
baring  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  Earl  Bathurst  before  he 
was  twenty. 

The  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  obtained  for  him  early 
in  life  the  sinecure  appointment  of  the  Secretaryship  of  Jamaica, 
the  duties  of  that  office  being  performed  by  deputy,  and  likewise 
the  reversion  of  the  Clerkship  of  the  Council.  He  entered  in  1831 
upon  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary,  which  he  dis- 
charged for  nearly  forty  years.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  Mr,  Greville  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  liouae  of  Earl 
Granville  in  Bruton  Street,  and  there,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1805, 
he  expired.  I  was  with  liim  on  the  previous  evening  until  ho  retired 
to  rest ;  from  that  sleep  he  nerer  woke. 

No  additions  whatever  have  been  made  to  the  text  of  these 
Journals.  The  passages  occasionally  interposed  in  a  parenthesis,  at 
a  later  date,  to  correct  or  comment  npon  a  previous  statement,  are 
all  by  the  hand  of  the  Author,  So  likewise  are  the  notes  distin- 
guished by  no  mark.  For  the  notes  included  in  brackets  [  ]  the 
Editor  is  responsible. 

HENRY  REE\-E. 
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1818. 

I  BEQAK  to  keep  a  Journal  some  time  ago,  and,  after  con- 
tinuini^  it  irregularly,  dropped  it  entirely.  I  have  since  felt 
tempted  to  resume  it,  because,  having  frequent  opportunities 
of  mising  in  the  society  of  celebrated  men,  some  particulars 
about  theni  might  be  interesting  hereafter. 

June  1th, — The  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  passing  the 
Alien  Bill.  On  Friday  night  the  exultation  of  the  Opposition 
was  very  great  at  what  they  deemed  a  victory  over  the  Minis- 
ters. It  is  said  that  there  will  be  one  hundred  contests,  and 
that  Government  will  lose  twenty  or  thirty  members.  The 
Queen  was  so  ill  on  Friday  evening  that  they  expected  she 
would  die.     She  had  a  severe  spasm.' 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge'  has  been  received  in  «  most 
'  [Queen  Charlott«,  consort  of  Gooi^o  HI.,  died  on  tta  IttU  of  November  of 
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flattering  manner  here,  aud  it  is  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Cum 
herland  is  severely  mortified  at  tl»e  contrast  between  her  re- 
ception and  that  ol'  her  sister-in-law.  On  the  Sunday  after  hei 
arrival  the  Duke  took  her  to  walk  in  the  park,  when  ahe  was 
so  terrified  by  the  pressure  of  the  mob  about  her  that  she 
neariy  fainted  away, 

liie  Kegent  drives  in  the  Pa.rk  every  day  in  a  tilbury,  with 
his  groom  sitting  by  his  side.  Grave  men  are  shocked  at  this 
undig^iified  practice. 

Jvne  %\st. — I  dined  at  Holland  House  last  TJiursday.  Tlie 
party  consisted  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Frere,  and  Mrs.  T^er- 
ney  and  her  son.  After  dinner  Mr.  Frere  repeated  to  us  a 
great  deal  of  that  part  of  "  Whistlecraft "  which  is  not  yet 
published.'  I  laughed  whenever  I  could,  but  as  I  have  never 
read  the  first  part,  and  did  not  understand  the  second,  I  was 
not  so  much  amused  as  the  rest  of  the  company. 

On  Friday  I  went  to  the  Stud-house,  where  a  great  party 
was  assembled  to  see  the  stock  and  buy  them.  After  visiting 
the  paddocks,  Bloonifield "  gave  a  magnificent  dinner  to  the 
company  in  a  tent  near  the  house ;  it  was  the  finest  feast  I 
ever  saw,  but  the  badness  of  the  weather  spoilt  the  entertain- 

The  Queen's  illness  was  occasioned  by  information  which 
she  received  of  tRe  Duchesses  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge 
having  met  and  embraced.  This  meeting  took  place  as  if 
by  accident,  but  really  by  appointment,  in  Kew  Gardens ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambndge  himself  informed  the  Queen  of  it. 
She  was  in  such  a  rage  that  the  spasm  was  brought  on,  and 
she  was  very  near  dying. 

June  24(fl.— The  elections  are  carried  on  with  great  vio- 


of  Cumberland,  the  King's  fourth  son,  married,  on  tho  20th  of  Aueuat,  1815, 
at  Strelitz,  tho  PrincBas  Fredorica,  third  daughter  of  the  Dufce  of^Miieklen- 
bure-Stroliti.  This  lady  had  been  twice  marned  bafore,  first  to  Prlncs  liVed- 
oricK  Louis  Charles  of  PruflBia,  and  Bcoondly  to  lie  Prinua  of  Salms-BmunfelB. 
Ab  the  Duchess  of  Ciuaberland  had  been  divorced  ftoro  her  last  huBband,  tho 
Queen  reoeived  her  with  great  ooldncss;  and  the  position  in  whioh  she  was 
placed  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  on  her  mar- 
riago.l 

'  [The  whole  poem  of  "  'Whistleoraft"  has  since  been  repoblishcd  in  the 
collected  works  of  tho  Eicht  Hon.  Hookliam  Frere.] 

'  [Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  filled  the  offices  of  Marshal  and  Chief  Eouerr.V 
to  tho  Regent,  and  in  1317  he  became  Kcoeiver- General  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  and  Keeper  of  tho  Privy  Purse  to  the  Prince.  The  Stud-house  of 
Hampton  Court  bad  been  given  him  as  a  Tosidencc.  He  was  raised  to  thi 
peerage  in  182I'.] 
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Icncc,  and  every  day  wo  Lear  uf  fre&li  contests  being  in  agita- 
tion. The  disgraceful  scenes  which  have  taien  place  in 
Westminster  excite  urjiversal  shame  and  indignation.  The 
mob  seem  to  have  shaken  off  the  feelings  and  the  osoal  char- 
acter of  Englishmen,  mid  in  the  brutal  attacks  which  they 
have  made  on  Cap  tainMax  well  have  disnlaved  the  savage 
ferocity  which  marked  the  mobs  of  Paris  in  the  worst  times. 
He  has  been  bo  much  hurt  that  his  life  is  now  in  danger.  Sir 
F.  Burdett  told  mc  this  morning  that  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  he  thougiit  he  should  appear  upon  the 
hustings  and  thank  the  people  for  having  raised  him  thus  high. 
It  is  supposed  that  Burdett  has  laid  out  £10,000  on  tlis 
election,  though  bis  friends  do  not  acknowledge  that  he  has 
spent  any  thing.  It  is  clear  that  the  open  houses,  cockades, 
and  liauds  of  music  we  have  seen  these  three  days  were  not 
procured  for  nothing. 

Lord  Castlereagh  went  to  the  hustings,  and  voted  for  Sir 
Murray  Maxwell;  he  was  hooted,  pelted,  and  got  ofl'  with 
some  difficulty.  His  Lordship's  judgment  was  not  very  con- 
spicuous on  this  occasion ;  bolh  Sir  Murray's  friends  and  ene- 
mies are  o£  opinion  that  Lord  Castlereagh's  vote  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  harm  and  turned  many  men  against  him.  The 
severest  contests  will  be  in  "Wiltshire,  Herefordshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Lincolnshire.  The  elections  are  going  against  Gov- 
ernment generally ;  in  London  (wrticularlj,  as  the  Ministers 
lose  one  seat  in  the  Borough  and  two  in  the  City.  This  last 
election  is  the  most  unexpected  of  all.  Curtis  has  been  mem- 
ber for  twenty-eight  years,  and  has  been  used  to  come  in  very 
high  on  the  poll.  On  this  occasion  the  contest  between  him 
and  Alderman  Thorpe  was  severe,  but  Curtis  would  have  car- 
ried it  had  not  Wood  and  Waithman  coalesced  with  Thorpe 
the  last  day,  and  thrown  their  spare  votes  over  to  him  ;  this 
determined  the  election  in  his  favor.' 

June  30th. — There  was  an  affray  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Covent  Garden,  Sir  Murray  Maxwell's  people  paraded  about 
a  large  boat  drawn  by  six  horses.  Burdett's  mob  attacked 
and  demolished  the  boat,  and  this  action  having  raised  their 
spirits,  the  contest  continued.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
large  party  of  Horse  Guards  were  marched  into  Covent  Garden, 
and  paraded  there  during  the  rest  of  the  night.     The  people 
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expressed  their  discontent  by  cries  of  "This  is  what  tliey  call 
freedom  of  election  I  "  "Burdett  for  ever  I  "  etc' 

Augiust  ith. — I  went  to  Oatlanda '  on  Saturday,  There  was 
f  a  very  large  party — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrell,  Lord  Alvanley, 
Berkeley  Craven,  Cooke,  Arthur  Upton,  Armstrong,  Foley, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  Lake,  Page,  Lord  Yarmouth.  We  played 
at  whist  till  four  in  the  morning.  On  Sunday  we  anaused 
oiirselves  witli  eating  fniit  in  the  gacden,  and  shooting  at  a 
mark  with  pistols,  and  playing  with  the  monkeys.  I  bathed 
in  the  cold  bath  in  the  grotto,  which  is  as  clear  as  crystal  and 
as  eo!d  as  ice.  Oatlands  is  the  worst  managed  establishment 
in  England :  there  are  a  great  many  servants,  and  nobody 
waits  on  you  ;  a  vast  number  of  horses,  and  none  to  ride  or 
drive. 

August  15(A.— The  parties  at  Oatlands  take  place  every 
Saturday,  and  the  guests  go  away  on  Monday  morning.  These 
parties  begin  as  soon  as  the  Duchess  leaves  London,  and  last 
till  the  October  meetings.  During  the  Egham  races  there  ia 
a  large  party  which  remains  there  from  the  Saturday  before 
the  races  till  tbe  Monday  se'nnight  following;  this  ia  called 
the  Duchess's  party,  and  she  invitea  the  guests.  The  Duke 
ia  only  there  himself  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  There  are 
almost  always  the  same  people,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less.  We  dine  at  eight,  and  sit  at  table  till  eleven.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  leave  the  dining-room  the  Duke 
sits  down  to  play  at  whist,  and  never  stirs  from  tlio  table  as 
long  as  anybody  will  play  with  him.  When  anybody  gives 
any  hint  of  being  tired  he  will  leave  off,  but  if  he  sees  no 
signs  of  weariness  in  others  he  will  never  stop  himself.  He  is 
equally  well  amused  whether  the  play  is  high  or  low,  but  the 
stake  he  prefers  is  fives  and  ponies,'  The  Duchess  generally 
plays  also  at  half-crown  whist.  The  Duke  always  gets  up 
very  early,  whatever  time  he  may  go  to  bed.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  goes  to  church,  returns  to  a  breakfast  of  tea  and 
cold  meat,  and  afterward  rides  or  walks  till  the  evening. 
On  Monday  morning  he  always  sets  off  to  London  at  nine 
o'clock.  He  sleeps  equally  well  in  a  bed  or  in  a  carriage. 
The  Duchess  seldom  goes  to  bed,  or,  if  she  does,  only  for  an 

I  [The  Westminster  eleetion  terminated  aa  fc 
B,S39:  Sir  Franeia  Burdctt,  6,2SS:  Sir  Murray  I.' 
fl-i.] 

'  rOotlands  Park,  Wevbridgc,  at  tliat  time  tlie  reaidenco  of  (lie  Duke  o 
rock.T 

'  [Fivu-poiuiJ  pointa  nnd  tweuty-flve  pountls  ou  Iho  rubber.] 
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liour  or  tivo ;  she  sleeps  dressed  upon  a  coucli,  sonietimes  in 
one  room,  sometimes  in  anotlier.  Sh.e  frequently  wallts  out 
very  late  at  nigiit,  or,  rather,  early  in  the  morning,  and  she 
always  sleeps  with  open  windows.  She  dresses  and  breah- 
festa  at  three  o'clock,  afterward  walks  out  with  nil  her  dogs, 
and  seldom  appears  before  dinner-time.  At  night,  when  she 
cannot  sleep,  she  has  women  to  read  to  her.  The  Duchess  of 
York' is  clever  and  well-informed ;  eh e  likes  society  and  dis- 
likes all  form  and  ceremony,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
familiar  intercourse  she  always  preserves  a  certain  dignity  of 
manner.  Those  who  are.  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Oathinds 
are  perfectly  at  their  ease  with  her,  and  laJk  with  as  much 
freedom  as  they  would  to  any  other  woman,  but  ahvays  with 
great  respect.  Her  mind  is  not  perhaps  the  most  delicate ; 
she  shows  no  dislike  to  coarseness  of  sentiment  or  language, 
and  I  have  seen  lier  very  much  amused  witli  jokes,  stories, 
and  allusions  which  would  shock  a  very  nice  person.  But 
her  own  conversation  is  never  polluted  with  any  thing  the 
least  indelicate  or  unbecoming.  She  is  very  sensible  to  little 
attentions,  and  is  annoyed  if  anybody  appears  to  keep  aloof 
from  her,  or  to  shun  conversing  with  her.  Her  dogs  are  her 
greatest  interest  and  amusement,  and  she  has  at  least  forty 
of  various  kinds.  She  is  delighted  when  anybody  gives  her  a 
dog,  or  a  monkey,  or  a  parrot,  of  .ill  of  which  she  has  avast  num- 
ber; it  is  impossible  to  oiFend  heror  annoy  her  more  than  by  ill- 
using  any  one  of  her  dogs,  and,  if  she  were  to  see  anybodj'  beat 
or  kick  any  one  of  them,  she  would  never  forgive  it.  She  has 
always  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Royal  Family,  but  is  inti- 
mate with  none  of  them,  and  goes  as  little  as  possible  to  Court, 
The  Regent  dislikes  her,  and  she  him.  With  the  Princess 
Charlotte  she  was  latterly  very  intimate,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  at  Claremont,  and  felt  her  death  very  severely.  ITio 
Duchess  has  no  taste  for  splendor  or  magnificence,  and  likes 
to  live  the  life  of  a  private  individual  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  not  clever,  but  be  has  a  justness  of 
understanding,  which  enables  him  to  avoid  the  errors  into 
which  most  of  his  brothers  have  fallen,  and  which  have  made 
them  so  contemptible  and  unpopular.  Although  his  talents 
are  not  rated  high,  and  in  public  life  he  has  never  been  honor- 
ably distinguished,  tlie  Duke  of  York  is  loved  and  respected. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  Princes  who  has  the  feelings  of  an 

>  [Tlie  Duohoas  of  Tort  wna  bom  Princess  Enyal  f>f  PrasBia ;  elio  married 
tha  Duke  of  York  in  1791,  and  died  on  the  6tU  of  August,  1820.] 
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English  gentleman ;  liis  amiable  disposition  and  excellent  tem- 
per have  conciliated  for  liim  the  esteem  and  regard  of  men 
of  all  parties,  and  he  has  endeared  himself  to  his  friends  by  the 
warmth  and  steadiness  of  his  attacbmentfl,  and  from  the  im- 
plicit confidence  they  all  have  in  his  truth,  straightforwardness, 
and  sincerity.  He  delights  in  the  society  of  men  of  the  worhl 
and  in  a  life  of  gayety  and  pleasure.  He  is  very  easily  amused, 
and  particularly  with  jokes  full  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy ; 
the  men  with  whom  he  lives  m.0Et  are  tr^poUssons,  and  la 
polissonnerie  is  the  ton  of  his  society.  But  his  aides-de-camp 
and  friends,  while  they  do  not  scruple  to  say  every  thing  before 
and  to  him,  always  treat  him  with  attention  and  respect.  The 
Duke  and  the  Duchess  live  upon  the  best  terms,  their  manner 
to  one  another  is  cordial,  and  while  full  of  mutual  respect  and 
attention,  they  follow  separately  their  own  occupations  and 
amusements  without  interfering  with  one  another.  Their 
friends  are  common  to  both,  and  those  who  are  most  attached 
to  the  Duke  are  equally  so  to  the  Duchess.  One  of  her  few 
foibles  is  an  extreme  tenaciousness  of  her  authority  at  Oat- 
lands;  one  way  in  which  this  is  shown  is  in  the  stable,  where, 
although  there  are  always  eight  or  ten  carriage-horses  which 
seldom  do  any  work,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  procure  a  horse  to 
ride  or  drive,  because  the  Duchess  appropriates  them  all  to 
herself.  The  other  day  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  (Cooke) 
wanted  to  drive  Burrell  {who  was  there)  to  Hampton  Court ; 
he  spoke  of  this  at  breakfast,  and  the  Duke  hearing  it,  desired 
he  would  take  the  curricle  and  two  Spanish  horses  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  The  Duchess,  however,  chose  to  call 
these  horses  hers  and  to  consider  them  as  her  own.  The 
diirrjcle  came  to  the  door,  and  just  as  they  were  going  to 
mount  it  a  servant  came  from  the  Duchess  (who  had  neard  of 
it)  and  told  the  coachman  that  her  Eoyal  Highness  knew 
nothing  of  it,  had  not  ordered  it,  and  that  the  curricle  must  go 
home,  which  it  accordingly  did. 

September  3d. — I  went  to  Oatlands  for  the  Egham  races. 
The  party  lasted  more  than  a  week ;  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  and  it  was  very  agreeable.  Erskine  was 
extremely  mad ;  he  read  me  some  of  his  verses,  and  we  had 
a  dispute  upon  religious  subjects  one  morning,  which  he  fin- 
ished by  declaring  Tiis  entire  disbelief  in  the  Mosaic  history. 
"We  played  at  whist  every  night  that  the  Duke  was  there, 
and  I  always  won.  The  Duchess  was  unwell  most  of  the 
time.     We  showed  her  a  galanterie  which  pleased  her  very 
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much.  Slie  produced  a  picture  of  herseif  one  evening,  which 
she  said  she  was  going'  to  send  to  the  Duchess  of  Oileatis; 
we  all  cried  out,  said  it  ivas  bad,  and  asked  her  why  she  did 
not  let  Lawrence  paint  her  picture,  and  send  a  miniature 
copied  from  that.  She  declared  she  could  not  afford  it ;  we 
then  said,  if  she  would  sit,  we  would  pay  for  the  picture, 
which  she  consented  to  do,  when  all  the  men  present  signed 
u.  paper,  desiring  that  a  picture  should  be  painted  and  a  print 
taken  from  it  of  her  Royal  Highness.  Lawrence  is  to  be 
invited  to  Oatlands  at  Christmas  tb  paint  the  picture.  The 
men  who  subscribe  are  Culling  Smith,  Alvanley,  B.  Craven, 
Worcester,  Armstrong,  A,  Upton,  Rogers,  Luttrell,  and  my- 
self, who  were  present.  The  Duchess  desired  that  Green- 
wood and  Taylor  might  be  added.  From  Oatlands  I  went  to 
Cirencester,  where  I  staid  a  weelc  and  then  returned  to  Oat- 
lauds,  expecting  to  find  the  Queen  dciid  and  the  house  emptv, 
but  I  found  tlie  party  still  there. 

Ampthill,^  tiapfember  9th. — I  rode  down  here  to-da)-, 
Alvanley  and  Montrond  cime  in  a  chaise  and  four,  and  were 
only  three  hours  and  three-quarters  coming  from  town.  Lut- 
trell and  Rogers  are  here.  The  dinner  very  bad,  because  tlio 
cook  is  out  of  humor.     The  evening  passed  off  heavily. 

Ampthill,  September  11th. — ^The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
San  Carlos  came  yesterday  with  their  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  fourteen  and  the  other  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. 
The  eldest  is  betrothed  to  the  Count  Altimira,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen years  old,  son  of  one  of  the  richest  Spanish  grandees. 
He  has  £'?0,000  a  year.  The  Duke  of  Medina-Cceli  before 
the  French  invasion  had  £315,000  a  year. 

Lord  Holland  was  talking  to  Mr.  Fox  the  day  after  the 
debate  on  the  war  (after  the  Peace  of  Amiens)  about  public 
speakers,  and  mentioned  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  Begums. 
Fox  said,  "  You.  may  rest  assured  that  that  speech  was  the 
finest  that  ever  was  made  in  Parliament."  Lord  Holland 
said,  "  It  is  very  well  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I  think  your 
speech  last  night  was  a  pretty  good  one."  Fox  said,  "  And 
that  was  a,  deviHsh  fine  speech  too." 

',  November  30tA.—l  went  to  Tixall '  on  Tues- 


inhentod  it  from  the  Earl  of  Upper  OBSOry.  On  the  death  of  Lady  Holland 
Ainptbill  waBpurcliasod  by  tho  iSuke  of  Bedford,  nod  hiu  since  been  miiabiwd 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Wensleyddle.] 

„i-m._.,.  .. .  _!■£-■.. ^. !«...!  ^ ,,.  ■..  "■■"■-lijiiiro,  "-03  let  at  tliia 
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day,  the  lOth  of  November,  There  were  Luttrell,  NugenI, 
Montagu,  Granville  Somerset  (who  went  away  the  next  day), 
and  afterward  Granville  Vernon,  Wilmot,  and  Mr.  Donald, 
I  never  remember  so  agreeable  a  party- — "  le  bon  goClt,  les 
ris,  I'aimable  liberty,"  Everybody  was  pleased  because  each 
did  what  he  pleased,  and  the  tone  of  the  society  was  gay, 
simple,  and  clever. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  Jive  with  a  more  agreeable  man 
than  Luttrell.  He  is  difficult  to  please,  but,  when  pleased 
and  in  good  spirits,  full  of  vivacity.  He  has  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, a  great  deal  of  instruction,  and  a  very  retentive  mem- 
ory, a  memory  particularly  happy  for  social  purposes,  for  he 
recollects  a  thousand  anecdotes,  fine  allusions,  odd  expressions, 
or  happy  remarks,  applicable  to  the  generality  of  topics  which 
fall  under  discussion.  He  is  extremely  sensitive,  easily  dis- 
concerted, and  resents  want  of  tact  in  others,  because  he  is 
so  liable  to  suffer  from  any  breach  of  it.  A  skeptic  in  religion, 
and  by  no  means  austere  in  morals,  he  views  with  indulgence 
all  faults  except  those  which  are  committed  against  society, 
but  he  looks  upon  a  bore  with  unconcealed  aversion.  He  is 
attached  to  a  few  persons  whose  talents  he  respects  and 
whose  society  he  covets,  but  toward  the  world  in  general  he 
is  rather  misanthropical,  and  prides  himself  upon  being  free 
from  the  prejudices  which  he  ridicules  and  despises  more  or 
less  in  everybody  else.  Detesting  the  importance  and  the 
superiority  wliich  are  assumed  by  those  who  have  only  riches 
or  rauk  to  boast  of,  he  delights  in  London,  where  such  men 
find  their  proper  level,  and  where  genius  and  ability  always 
maiotaio  an  ascendency  over  pomp,  vanity,  and  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  birth  or  position.  Bom  in  mystery,' 
he  has  always  shrouded  himself  in  a  secrecy  which  none  of 
his  acquaintance  have  ever  endeavored  to  penetrate.  He  has 
connections,  but  they  are  unknown  or  only  guessed  at.  He 
has  occupations,  amusements,  and  interests  unconnected  with 
the  society  in  which  he  publicly  moves.  Of  these  he  never 
speaks,  and  no  one  ever  ventures  to  ask  him  any  questions. 
Ostensibly  he  has  no  friend.  Standing  thus  alone  in  the 
world,  he  derives  but  little  of  his  happiness  from  others ;  and 
he  seems  to  delight  in  the  independence  of  his  feelings  as 
well  as  of  his  situation.     He  is  very  witty  and  says  excellent 

>  [Mr  Lottrell  woa  believed  Urhe  a  naturd  eon  of  Lord  CarhHuipton.  Ho 
had  Bat  ia  the  Uat  Irish  Pnrilameitt  before  the  Union,  and  died  about  1855  at  a 
vtry  flclTBnoecl  age.] 
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tilings,  brilliant  in  general  society  and  pleasant  in  ttte-A-tite. 
Many  men  infinitely  less  clever  converse  more  agreeably  than 
be  does,  because  be  is  too  epigrammatic,  and  has  accustomed 
himself  so  much  to  make  brilliant  obserYations  that  he  cannot 
easily  descend  to  quiet,  unlabored  talk.  This  only  applies  to 
.  him  when  in  general  society ;  when  alone  with  another  person, 
he  talks  as  agreeably  as  possible. 

Nugent  is  clever,  and  in  many  respects  a,  more  amiable 
companion  than  Luttreli,  though  very  inferior  to  him  in  abil- 
ity. He  is  well  informed,  gentlemanlike,  sensible,  with  good 
manners,  good  taste,  and  has  a  talent  for  music  ;  he  is  always 
in  good-humor,  and  discriminating  without  being  difficult. 

Lady  Granville '  has  a  great  deal  of  genial  humor,  strong 
feelings,  enthusiasm,  delicacy,  refinement,  good  taste,  naivetk 
which  just  misses  being  afi"ectation,  and  a  bonhomie  which 
extends  to  all  ;u^Dund  her. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  agreeableness  of  the  life  we  led 
at  Tixall.  We  breakfasted  about  twelve  or  later,  .dined  at 
seven,  played  at  whist  and  macao  the  whole  evening,  and 
went  to  bed  at  different  hours  between  two  and  four.  "Kous 
faisions  la  bonne  chSre,  ce  qui  ajoute  beaucoup  i  I'agrSmeat 
de  la  soci^t^.  Je  ne  dis  pas  ceci  par  rapport  A  nies  propres 
gofits  ;  mais  parce  que  je  I'ai  observe,  et  que  les  philosophea 
n'y  sont  pas  plus  indiff^rents  que  les  bona  vivants." 

When  the  party  at  Tixall  was  over  we  all  removed  to 
Teddesley.  Littleton "  is  good-natured,  liberal,  hospitable, 
and  anxious  to  oblige,  but  he  wants  tact,  and  his  table  is 
more  copious  than  refined.  The  bouse  is  ugly  and  in  an  ugly 
situation ;  the  rooms  are  small,  but  not  ill  furnished.  The 
dinners  were  not  good,  and  I^uttrel!  and  Nugent  were  both 
very  angry  at  the  badness  of  the  fare.  We  Tiad  a  brilliant 
chasae,  Luttreli  left  Teddesley  on  Monday,  the  Granvilles  on 
Sunday,  and  Nugent  and  I  on  Tuesday  ;  we  traveled  together 
to  Oxford.  Ho  is  very  agreeable,  full  of  information,  and  has 
a  great  facility  in  expressing  himselt  We  parted  at  Oxford. 
I  went  to  Redrice,  and  came  to  town  on  Sunday. 

Tixall  was  the  most  agreeable  party  I  ever  was  at.  We 
were  all  pleased  and  satisfied  ;  we  played  at  whist,  and  after- 

1  [Henrietta  ElizabeUi,  daughter  ofWilliam,  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  mar- 
ried m  1809  to  Lord  Granville  Levesoa  tiower,  oresteii  Viscount  GrnnvillB'  in 
1815,  and  Earl  OracvUle  in  1S33,  during  his  embBsey  at  the  court  of  France.] 

'  [Edward  Littleton,  Esq^,  at  that  time  M.  P.  for  tho  county  of  Btaftord ; 
rdaed  to  the  Frivy  Coundl  in  1833^  when  he  beoame  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
laud,  and  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  Hathertou  in  Ig35,j 
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ward  at  macao.  Littleton  was  the  greatest  winner  and 
Lord  Granville  the  loser,  I  wrote  a  description  of  the  maoao 
in  verse : 

MACAO. 

The  aoleam  chime  from  out  the  ancient  ioivec ' 

Irnfitea  (o  ilacao  at  th'  accustomed  hour, 
,  The  welcome  summons  heard,  around  the  board 

Each  takes  his  scat  and  counts  his  iv'rj  hoard. 

'TJs  strange  to  see  how  ia  the  early  rounds 

The  cautious  punters  risl;  their  single  pounds, 

Till,  fired  with  generous  rage,  they  double  stake 

And  offer  more  than  prudent  dealers  take. 

My  Ladj'  through  her  glass  wilh  keen  delight 

Observes  the  brisk  begSmings  of  the  fight ; 

To  some  propitious,  but  to  me  unkind. 

With  candor  owns  the  bias  of  her  mind. 

And  asks  of  Fortune  the  severe  decree 

T'  enrich  the  happy  Skew,'  to  ruin  me. 

The  fickle  Goddess  heard  one-half  the  prayer. 

The  rest  was  melled  into  empty  air ; 

For  while  she  smiled  complacent  on  the  Sl;ew,* 

On  me  she  shed  some  trifling  favors  too. 

Sure  Granville's  luck  exceeds  all  other  men's 

Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  tens  ;  ' 

The  rest  have  sometimca  eights  and  nines,  but  he 

Is  always  followed  by  "  tlie  jolly  three ; "  ' 

But  the  great  Skew  some  guardian  sylph  protects, 

Hia  judgment  governs,  and  his  hand  directs 

When  to  refrain,  when  boldly  to  put  in 

And  catch  with  happy  nine  the  w;iyward  pin.'' 
The  next  morning  Luttrell  came  down  with  a  whole  paper 
full  of  epigrams   (T  had  been  winning  at  macao,  and  had 
turned  up  iive  nines  in  mj  deal)  : 

Why  should  we  wonder  if  in  GreviUe's  verses 

Bach  thought  so  brilliant  and  each  line  so  terse  isF 

For  surely  he  in  poetry  must  shine 

Who  is,  we  know,  so  favored  by  the  nine.* 

THE  JOLLY  THIfS. 
Quoth  Greville,  "The  commandments  are  divine; 

But  as  they're  ten,  I  lay  them  on  the  shelf: 
0  could  they  change  their  number  and  be  nine, 
I'd  keep  them  idl,  and  keep  them  to  myself  1 " 
Thus  we  trifled  life  away. 

'  A  clock-tower.  '  Lady  Granvillt. 

a  E.  Montagu.  •  We  gave  him  this  nickname. 

•  Tans,  ruinous  at  macao.  ■  Tens. 

»  The  middle  pin,  a  largo  gdn.  '  Mtus  nro  tho  grand  desiderata  at  macao. 
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January  Vtth. — T  went  to  Burleigh  on  tlie  23d  of  Decem- 
ber; there  was  no  one  there  but  Irby.  Tfie  house  disappointed 
me  TCry  niach,  but  it  is  a  very  fine  show-place.  I  went  away 
on  the  STth  to  Middleton;  there  were  the  Culling  Smiths, 
Worcesters,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Ossulstons,  Nugent,  etc. ; 
it  was  very  agreeable,  and  the  house  extremely  comfortable. 
Lady  Jersey '  is  an  estraordinary  woman,  and  has  many  good 
qualities;  surrounded  as  she  is  by  flatterers  and  admirers,  she 
is  neither  proud  nor  conceited.  She  is  full  of  rivacitv,  spirit, 
and  good-nature,  but  the  wide  range  of  her  sympathies  and 
affections  proves  that  she  has  more  general  benevolence  than 
particular  aensibility  in  her  character.  She  performs  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  with  great  correctness,  because  her 
lieart  is  naturally  good  ;  and  she  is,  perhaps,  from  her  tempera- 
ment exposed  to  fewer  temptations  than  the  generality  of  her 
sex.  She  is  deficient  in  passion  and  in  softness  (which  consti- 
tute the  greatest  charm  in  women),  so  that  she  excites  more 
of  admiration  than  of  interest ;  in  conversation  she  is  lively 
and  pleasant,  without  being  very  remarkable,  for  she  has  nei- 
ther wit,  nor  imagination,  nor  humor;  her  understanding  is 
active  rather  than  strong,  and  her  judgment  is  too  often 
warped  by  prejudice  to  be  sound.  She  has  a  retentive  mem- 
ory and  a  restless  mind,  together  with  a  sort  of  intellectual 
arrangement,  with  which  she  appears  rather  to  have  been 
gifted  by  nature  than  to  have  derived  it  from  the  cultivation 
of  her  reasoning  faculties. 

I  went  from  Middleton  to  Oatlauds.  The  Duke  was  not 
there.  "We  had  the  Smiths,  Worcesters,  Alvanley,  Stanhope, 
Rogers,  Luttrcll,  George  Dawson,  Lord  Lauderdale,  etc.  Lord 
Erskine  was  ill,  and  Lord  Lauderdale  was  taking  care  of  him. 
The  house  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  room  I  was  in 
small,  noisy,  and  inconvenient, 

I  came  to  London  on  Friday  last  Parliament  having  met 
on  the  Thursday,  it  is  very  full,  and  is  filling  more  and  more 
every  day.  The  Opposition  expect  to  divide  180  on  the  Bank 
question  ;  tliey  talk  of  reestablishing  the  dinners  which  they 
used  to  have  in  Fox's  time. 

Rogers  is  in  a  nervous  state  abcfut  his  poem,  and  trembles 
at  the  reviewers." 

'•  [Sarali  Sophia,  eldest  dauglitcr  of  John,  \xvXa  Earl  of  Woetmorelan-J,  and 
IieireBB  of  Robert  Child,  Esq.,  of  Oeterlcy  Park,  her  maternal  grandfather.] 

'  fKogers's  poem,  entitled  "ilunian  Life^"  was  on  the  eve  of  publioation. 
Tha  reviowci-s  trentcd  it  more  tenderly  than  it  deserved,  as  appears  below.) 
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January  28(A.— I  went  to  Gorhambury  on  the  2iUi  to 
shoot.  The  Duke  of  York  was  there.  We  shotild  have  had 
a  brilliant  chasse,  but  it  rained.  We  went  out  at  three  and 
killed  105  pheasant  b. 

There  has  been  some  skirmishing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, particularly  the  night  before  last,  on  Dr.  Halloran's  pe- 
tition, when  the  Opposition  (Bennet  duce)  got  completely 
beaten.  Many  of  the  new  members  have  spoken,  but  Mr. 
Lawson,  a  soi-disant  wit,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson  have  failed  la- 
mentably. It  is  odd  enough  that  Wilson  made  a  reply  to  an 
attack  which  Cobbett  bad  inserted  in  one  of  his  papers  upon 
him.  Cobbett  said  that  be  would  make  a  silly  speech  in  Par- 
liament and  destroy  himself,  and  it  is  just  what  he  did.  The 
Opposition  were  very  angry  with  Sir  J.  Coffin,  who,  with  the 
candor  of  a  novice,  had  made  himself  informed  of  the  facts 
of  the  petition,  and  finding  they  were  against  his  friends,  said 
so  in  the  House. 

Arbutbnot  told  me  some  particulars  about  Tiemey.  He 
began  by  being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches 
on  the  Southwark  or  Colchester  election  lie  praised  him  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Pox.  This  latter  never  liked  him,  and  the  Re- 
gent assured  Arbuthnot  he  had  letters  of  Tiemey  in  his  pos- 
session thanking  him  for  having  endeavored  to  remove  Mr. 
Fox's  antipathy  to  him.  When  Addington  came  in,  Pitt  ad- 
vised him  to  get  Tiemey,  as  nobody  would  be  so  useful  to 
him.  He  did  accordingly,  and  so  Tierney  became  a  member 
of  the  Administration.'  When  Pitt  came  again  into  office  a 
negotiation  was  opened  with  him  through  the  medium  of 
Cliarles  Long.  He  was  offered  the  Chief  Secretaryship  in 
Ireland,  which  he  wished  to  have,  but  he  made  it  a  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  in  Parliament.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  would 
not  agree,  as  he  said  that  he  must  commit  himself  with  them 
entirely  or  not  join  them  at  all;  he  refused,  not  choosing  to 
commit  himself,  and  the  negotiations  broke  off. 

January  31s(. — I  dined  with  Lady  Bathurst  yesterday. 
We  talked  of  the  approaching  contests  in  Parliament,  and 
she  said  that  she  felt  more  apprehensive  now  than  ever  she 
had  done  for  the  safety  of  the  Government,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Ministers  to  stay  in  if  they  were  defeated,  as  they  bad 
occasionally  been  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  that  if  they  were 

■  [Bight  Hon.  Georjro  TianiBT,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  P.  C.  in  1B08, 
Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  October,  1806,  Meiuter  of  the  Mint  iu 
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defeated  she  should  attribute  it  all  to  Vansittart,  who  is  a 
millstone  about  their  necks.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  get  rid 
o£  hiin,  and  she  said  that  it  was  fiom  good-nature;  they  had 
scruples  about  telling  him  he  was  inefficieot  and  must  resign. 
She  said  that  Canning's  conduct  !iad  been  so  good  toward 
them,  they  were  very  anxious  to  put  him  in  some  more  con- 
siderable office. 

February  3(?. — I  went  with  Bouverio  to  Newmarket  on 
Monday  to  look  at  the  horses.  On  Wednesday  I  came  to 
town  and  went  on  to  Oaklands.  Madame  de  Lieren  was 
there.  This  woman  is  excessively  clever,  and,  when  she 
chooses,  brilliantiy  agreeable.  She  is  beyond  all  people  fas- 
tidious. She  is  equally  conscious  of  her  own  superiority  and 
the  inferiority  of  other  people,  and  the  contempt  she  has  for 
the  understandings  of  the  generality  of  her  acquaintance  has 
made  her  indifferent  to  please  and  incapable  of  taking  any  de- 
light in  general  society.  Her  manners  are  very  digniBed  and 
graceful,  and  she  is  extremely  accomplished.  She  sometimes 
endeavors  to  assume  popular  and  gracious  manners,  but  she 
does  this  languidly  and  awkwardly,  because  it  is  done  with  an 
effort.  She  carries  ennut  to  such  a  pitch  that  even  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  most  intimate  friends  she  frequently  owns  that 
she  is  bored  to  death.  She  writes  memoirs,  or  rather  a  joui> 
nal,  of  all  that  falls  under  her  observation.  She  is  so  clever, 
has  so  much  imagination  and  penetration,  that  they  must  be 
very  entertaining.  She  writes  as  well  as  talks  with  extraor- 
dinary ease  and  gracefulness,  and  both  her  letters  and  her  con- 
versation are  full  of  point ;  yet  she  is  not  liked,  and  has  made 
hardly  any  friends.  Her  manners  are  stately  and  reserved, 
and  so  little  honhomie  penetrates  thtough  her  dignity  that  few 
feel  sufficiently  attracted  to  induce  them  to  try  and  thaw  the 
ice  in  which  she  always  seems  bound.' 

F&hruary  5th, — I  have  finished  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Con- 
siderations siir  la  Revolution  Fran^aise."  It  is  the  best  of  her 
worksj  extremely  eloquent,  containing  the  soundest  political 
opinions  conveyed  in  a  bold  and  eloquent  style.  It  is  perhaps 
too  philosophical  and  not  sufficiently  relieved  by  anecdotes 
and  historical  illustrations.  Her  defense  of  her  father  is  writ- 
ten with  much  enthusiasm,  and  great  plausibility,  but  the  judg- 

'  [A  Tory  imperfect  character  of  Princess  Lieven,  with  n-iiom  Mr.  Greville 
waa  itt  thia'time  but  alightly  acquainted.  But  in  after-jeara  Ije  became  one  nf 
her  moat  intimate  and  conBdential  frieads ;  and  ehe  frGquently  reappears  in 
the  course  of  these  memoirs.] 
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ment  o£  the  world  concerning  Necber  is  formed,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  alter  it.  The  effect  of  her  eloquence  is  rather  weakened 
by  the  recollection  of  her  conduct  to  him,  for  she  lived  with 
him  SB  little  as  possible,  because  she  could  not  bear  the  ennui 
of  Coppet." 

February  9th. — The  Opposition  are  in  a  state  of  the  high- 
est exultation  on  account  of  the  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  night  on  Brougham's  being  added  to  the  Bank 
Committee.  The  numbers  were  173  to  135.  They  triumph 
particularly  in  this  strong  tninority  because  the  attack  upon 
Brougham  in  the  Quarterly  Meview  was  deemed  so  successful 
by  the  Ministerial  party  that  they  thought  he  would  not  be 
able  to  lift  up  hia  head  again.  The  review  is  extremely  well 
done,  as  all  allow.  It  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Ire- 
land [it  was  by  Dr.  Monk'],  and  that  Canning  supplied  the 
jokes,  but  Arbuthnot  assured  me  he  had  no  hand  in  it 

February  10th. — Wilberforee  made  a  speech  last  night 
which  reminded  one  of  the  better  days  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  presented  a  petition  from  the  Quakers  against 
the  Criminal  Code,  and  introduced  a  compliment  to  Romilly. 
Castlereagh  was  in  a  minority  in  the  Committee  concerning 
the  equerries  of  the  Windsor  establishment.  He  wished  to 
keep  two  more  than  Tiemey  proposed ;  the  latter  had  eight 
to  six  in  the  Committee.' 

February  14(A. — George  Lamb  has  been  proposed  in  oppo- 
sition to  Hobhouse,'     The  latter  drew  this  opposition  upon 


JJoostant,  Bonstetten,  Sismondi,  Bjron,  and  a,  host  of  other  cclebriliea.     Toiv- 
urd  hcT  itathcr  Madsme  do  Sta£l  expressed  the  most  pasaianato  regard,] 

'  [Dr.  Monk,  not  Dr.  Ireland^  was  the  aathor  of  the  apjole.  Monk  becams 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1630.  This  passaige  relates  to  the  oelobratetl  artiele  ou 
Ibe  Report  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Che  People, 
which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly/  Biriieio  of  December,  1818.  The  arljclo  was  a 
violent  one,  but  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  effects  attnbuted  to  it  at  the  time. 
Some  controversy  has  since  taken  place  as  to  the  share  Cannine:  hod  in  it.  1 
have  myself  seen  Ihe  letters  from  Gifford  feditor  of  the  EeBiewSto  Dr.  Monlt, 
in  whioli  he  spealia  of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  article;  and 
there  is  the  strongest  internal  evidence  that  these  »uratim  cnnni  were  added 
by  Canning.     The  subject  is  disousBedin  the  iWnftirjA  ^B^i^ew  for  July,  1858.] 

'  [In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  precedinir  monlh 
of  N-jvemher,  the  Government  viwted  the  Windsor  estabhshment.    Ti 
ipointcd  ctiBtOB persfniE  oi  tii^  Xing,  and  received  in  t 
r,  which  had  previously  been  allowed  to  the  Qui 


York  was  appointed  eaeioa peraonm  o(  X.h^  King,  and  received  in  that  capacity 
jiiO.OOO  a  year,  which  had  previously  been  allowed  to  the  Queen.  A  de- 
bate tookplaco  on  tliis  sobject  on  the  25th  of  February,  which  is  referred  to  bj 
Mr.  Qrevitle  under  that  date.] 

<  [The  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  November,  1818,  caused  a  vacancy  in 
the  leptosentatioD  of  Westminster,  and  another  election  took  place  upon  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  The  numbers  were :  Hon.  George  Lamb,  4,46a  ;  John 
Cam  ifibhouse,  3,861 ;  Major  Cartwright,  88.J 
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himself  by  his  speecli,  and  still  more  by  the  reports  of  his 
Coiiiraittee,  in  which  they  abused  the  Whigs  in  unmeasured 
terms,  lambton  went  to  Hobhouse  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  disavow  the  abuse  of  Lord  Grey,  which  his  Committee 
liad  inserted  in  the  document  they  printed ;  he  refused,  on 
which  the  opposition  waa  determined  upon  and  begun,  Mc- 
Donald proposed  Lamb,  but  they  would  not  hear  him  ;  Evans 
seconded  him.  G.  Jones  made  a  very  good  speech  in  pro- 
posing Cartwright,  Burdett  and  Kinoaird  both  spoke  with 
moderation  in  proposing  Hobhouse.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Lamb  will  win. 

Rogers's  poem  is  disliked  ;  the  cry  is  all  against  it ;  some 
of  the  lines  are  pretty,  but  it  is  not  perspicuous  enough,  and 
is  deficient  in  novelty  and  force. 

February/  18th. — Yesterday  Lamb  was  only  seven  behind 
Hobhouse  on  tlie  poll ;  everybody  thinks  he  is  sure  to  win, 
even  if  Burdett  should  come  forward  with  money.  The  day 
before  there  was  great  uproar  and  much  abuse  on  the  hustings, 
Burdett  made  a  shameful  speech  full  of  blasphemy  and  Jaco- 
binism, but  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  popularity  in  a  great 
measure  even  with  the  blackguards  of  Westminster,  Hob- 
house yesterday  was  long  and  dull ;  he  did  not  speak  like  a 
clever  man,  and  if  the  people  would  have  heard  Lamb, "and  he 
has  any  dexterity  in  reply,  he  must  have  crushed  him — it  was 
BO  answerable  a  speech. 

I  went  to  the  Berry's  '  in  (he  evening,  where  the  blues  and 
the  wits  were  assembled  ;  as  Sidney  Smith  said,  "  the  conver- 
sation raged,"  but  there  was  nothing  remarkably  entertaining. 

Mhruary  25i/i,— The  debate  on  the  £10,000  to  the  Duke 
of  York  on  Monday  produced  four  very  good  speeches — Peel 
and  the  Solicitor- Gen eriil  on  one  part,  and  Tiemey  and  Scai^ 
lett"  on  the  other.  This  latter  spoke  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  reply  to  the  two  former.  The  Opposition  came  to  Brookes's 
full  of  admiration  of  his  speech,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
first  speech  that  ever  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I, 
who  hear  all  parties  and  care  for  none,  have  been  amused  with 
the  different  accounts  of  the  debate :  one  man  says  Peel's 
speech  was  the  best  of  the  night  and  the  finest  that  has  been 
made  in  the  House  for  a  length  of  time  ;  another  prefers  the 
'  [Misa  Berry's  well-known  so&n,  No.  8  Curaon.  Street,  nhich  waa  for  mora 
thouTialfacentury  the  reEOrt  of  the  teat  company  in  london.] 

'  [Sir  Jamea  Sairlett,  afterward  Lord  Abinger  imd  Lord  Chief  Baron."  Itia 
remarkable  tliat  hiaflrat  epeecli  in  the  Houae  of  Cormaons  was  delivered  on  th* 
Whig  eido  of  the  House.    He  afterward  became  a  deeided  Tory.] 
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Solicitor-General's  ;  then  on  the  other  side  it  is  said  that  Tier- 
ney  was  eieelleat,  Mr.  Soariett  beyond  all  praise.  The  friends 
of  Government  ijlow  great  merit  to  the  two  latter  speakers, 
but  declare  that  Peel  was  unanswerable,  besides  having  been 
beautifully  eloquent,  aod  that  Scarlett's  speech  was  a  fallacy 
from  beginning  to  end.  Again,  I  am  told  Peel  was  not  good  ; 
his  was  a  speech  for  effect,  evidently  prepared,  showy,  but  not 
argumentative ;  Scarlett  triumphantly  refuted  all  his  reason- 
ing. Tlius  it  is  that  a  fair  judgment  is  never  formed  upon  any 
question ;  the  spirit  of  party  influences  every  man's  opinions. 
-  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  each  individual  of  a  party  con- 
nected by  general  similarity  of  opinion  should  adhere  to  the 
great  body,  even  in  cases  where  be  may  not  happen  to  agrea 
with  them,  and  excellent  reasons  may  he  adduced  for  hia  sacri- 
licing  his  own  view  for  the  great  object  of  unanimity ;  but  it 
is  very  improbable  that  on  a  particular  question,  unconnected 
with  any  general  system,  where  arguments  are  adduced  from 
opposite  sides,  and  submitted  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
an  assembly,  the  same  arguments  which  are  looked  upon  as 
satisfactory  aiid  unanswerable  by  one  set  of  men  should  be 
deemed  without  exception  utterly  fallacious  by  another.  If 
any  proof  were  requisite  of  the  mighty  influence  of  party 
spirit,  it  would  be  found  in  a  still  stronger  light  in  the  State 
trials  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have  in  my  mind  the  trial  of 
Lord  Melville ;  when  each  Peer  had  to  deliver  his  judicial 
opinion  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  a  malter  so  solemn,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  sacred,  it  might  be  imagined  that 
all  party  feelings  would  be  laid  aside,  and  that  a  mature  judg- 
ment and  an  enlightened  conscience  would  alone  have  regu- 
lated the  conduct  of  every  individual.  Yet,  either  bj-  an  ex- 
traordinary accident  or  by  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  we 
beheld  all  the  Peers  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  de- 
claring Lord  Melville  innocent,  and  all  those  of  the  Opposition 
pronouncing  him  guilty. 

Jifarch  5th. — George  Lamb  was  to  have  been  chaired  on 
the  day  he  was  elected,  but  the  mob  was  outrageous  and 
would  not  suffer  it.  They  broke  into  his  eommittee-room,  and 
he  and  McDonald  were  forced  to  creep  out  of  a  two  pair  of 
stairs  window  into  the  church-yard.  His  partisans,  who  as- 
sembled on  horseback,  were  attacked  and  pelted,  and  forced 
to  retreat  after  receiving  many  hard  knocks.  In  the  evening 
the  mob  paraded  the  town,  and  broke  the  windows  of  Lord 
Castlereagli's  and  Lord  Scf ton's  houses. 
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The  otlior  niglit  Sir  James  MackintosU  '  made  a  splendid 
speech  on  the  Criminal  Laws;  it  was  temperate  and  eloquent, 
and  e.tcitetl  universal  admiration.  The  Ministerial  party 
spoko  as  highly  of  it  as  tlie  Opposition  themselses.  Last 
night  Canning  moved  the  thanks  to  Lord  Hastings,  and  they 
say  it  was  the  finest  speech  he  ever  made,  in  the  best  taste, 
the  clearest  narrative,  and  the  most  beautiful  language, 

June  12!/*. — I  have  been  at  Oatlands  for  the  Ascot  party. 
On  the  'Course  I  did  nothing.  Ever  since  the  Derby  ill 
fortune  has  pursued  me,  and  I  cannot  win  anywhere.  Play 
is  a  detestable  occupation ;  it  absorbs  all  our  thoughts  and 
renders  ug  unfit  for  every  thing  else  in  life.  It  is  hurtful  to 
the  mind  and  destroys  the  better  feelings;  it  incapacitates 
us  for  studj-  and  application  of  every  sort;  it  makes  us 
thoughtful  and  nervous ;  and  our  cheerfulness  depends  upon 
the  uncertain  event  of  our  nightly  occupation.  How  any  one 
can  play  who  is  not  in  want  of  money  1  cannot  comprehend ; 
surely  his  mind  must  be  strangely  framed  who  requires  the 
stimulus  of  gambling  to  heighten  his  pleasures.  Some  in- 
deed may  have  become  attached  to  gaming  from  habit,  and 
may  not  wish  to  throw  off  the  habit  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  fresh  employment  for  the  mind  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  Some  may  be  unfitted  by  nature  or  taste  for  society, 
and  for  such  gaming  mav  have  a  powerful  attraction.  The 
mind  is  excited ;  at  the  gaming-table  all  men  are  equal ;  no 
supei-iority  of  birth,  accomplishments,  or  ability  avails  here; 
great  noblemen,  merchants,  orators,  jockeys,  statesmen,  and 
idlers,  are  tl)rown  together  in  leveling  confusion ;  the  only 
preSminence  is  that  of  success,  the  only  superiority  that  of 
temper.  But  why  does  a  man  play  who  is  blessed  with 
fortune,  endowed  with  understanding,  and  adorned  with  ac- 
complishments which  might  insure  his  success  in  any  pur- 
suit which  taste  or  fancy  might  incite  him  to  follow  ?  It  is 
contrary  to  reason,  but  we  see  such  instances  every  day. 
The  passion  of  play  is  not  artificial;  it  must  have  existed  in 
certain  minds  from  the  beginning ;  at  least  some  must  Lave 
been  so  constituted  that  they  yield  at  once  to  the  attraction, 
and  enter  with  avidity  into  a  pursuit  in  which  other  men  can 
never  take  the  least  interest. 

June  14(A, — The  other  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

■  [Sir  James  Mackini'teb's  modou  for  tha  nppointtnent  of  ft  Committee  od 
Capital  Puiiiehmcnts  was  carried  Bgiunat  tlie  Govermnent  on  the  Sd  of  Moroll 
by  148  to  123.] 
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the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  a 
brilliant  speech ;  all  parties  agree  in  commending  it.  Canniug 
answered  him,  but  not  successfully.  The  Duke  of  Wellingtou 
told  me  on  Friday  that  there  was  a  good  debate  in  the  House 
of  Ij^rds  the  night  before  on  the  Catholic  question,  but  lie 
thought  his  side  had  the  worst  of  it ;  he  acknowledged  that 
Lord  Grey's  speech  had  done  much  to  shake  his  opinion,  and 
that  he  had  not  conceived  that  his  propositions  would  have 
been  framed  in  so  unobjectionable  a  manner.' 

June  25th. — The  Persian  Embassador  has  had  a  quarrel 
with  the  Court.  He  wanted  to  have  precedence  over  all 
other  Embassadors,  and,  because  this  ivas  not  allowed,  he 
was  aflronted  and  w"ouId  not  go  to  Court.  This  mark  of 
disrespect  was  resented,  and  it  was  signified  to  him  that  his 
presence  would  be  dispensed  with  at  Carlton  House,  and  that 
the  Ministers  could  no  Jonger  receive  him  at  their  houses. 
On  Sunday  last  the  Regent  went  to  Lady  Salisbury's,  wheie 
he  met  the  Persian,  who,  finding  he  had  given  offense,  had 
made  a  sort  of  apology,  and  said  that  illness  had  preveuted 
him  from  going  to  Court.  The  Regent  came  up  to  him  and 
said,  "  Well,  my  good  friend,  how  are  you  ?  I  hope  you  are 
better  ?  "  He  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  well ;  but  I  am  very 
sorry  I  offended  your  Royal  Highness  by  not  going  to  Court, 
Now,  sir,  my  Sovereign  he  tell  me  to  go  first,  and  your  Con- 
gress, about  which  I  know  nothing,  say  I  must  go  last ; 
now,  this  very  bad  for  me  (iKiinting  to  his  head)  when  I  go 
back  to  Persia."  The  Regent  said,  "  Well,  my  good  friend, 
never  mind  it  now  ;  it  does  not  signify."  He  answered,  "Oh 
yes,  sir;  but  your  Royal  Highness  still  angry  with  me,  and 
you  have  not  asked  me  to  your  party  to-morrow  night."  The 
Regent  laughed,  and  said,  "I  was  only  going  to  have  a  few 
children  to  dance ;  but,  if  you  like  to  come,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  you,"  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Carlton  House, 
and  they  are  very  good  friends  again. 

Atigttsi  Wth. — The  Vice-Chaucellor  was  going  to  Italy, 
hut  his  journey  is  stopped,  as  he  says,  because  the  Prince 
Regent  has  desired  him  to  stay  in  England  in  consequence  of 
the  approaching  return  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

August  ZOth. — I  am  just  returned  from  Oatlands ;  we  had 

>  [On  tio  lOth  of  June  Earl  Grey  Bubmltted  to  the  Houae  of  Lords  d  BiE  to 
relieve  Roman  Catholics  from  taking  the  declaratory  oaths  against  Trausuh- 
Btaatiation  and  the  Invocaaon  of  Saints.  On  this  occasioJl^  for  the  first  time, 
Lord  Qronville  aupported  the  Catholic  claims.  But  the  Bill  was  thrown  oul 
by  141  to  82,] 
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an  immense  party,  the  most  numerous  ever  known  there.  *  The 
Ducliess  wished  it  to  liave  been  prolonged,  but  there  were  no 
funds.  The  distress  they  are  in  is  inconceivable.  When  the 
Duchess  came  down  there  was  no  water  in  the  house.  She 
asked  the  reason,  and  was  informed  that  the  water  came  by 
pipes  from  St.  George's  Hill,  which  were  stopped  up  with 
sand ;  and,  as  the  workmen  were  never  paid,  they  would  not 
clear  them  out.  She  ordered  the  pipes  to  be  cleared  and  the 
bills  brought  to  her,  which  was  done.  On  Thursday  there 
was  a  great  distress,  as  the  steward  had  no  money  to  pay  the 
tradespeople,  and  the  Duke  was  prevailed  on  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  produce  a  small  sum  for  the  purpose.     The  house  is 

December  2itk. — The  Duke  of  Kent  gave  the  name  of 
Alcxandrina  to  his  daughter'  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  She  was  to  have  had  the  name  of  GEeorgiana,  but 
the  Duke  insisted  upon  Alexandrina  being  her  first  name. 
The  Regent  sent  for  Lieven  and  made  him  a  great  many  com- 
pliments {en  le  perstflant)  on  the  Emperor's  being  godfather, 
but  informed  him  that  the  name  of  Georgiana  could  be  second 
to  no  other  in  this  country,  and  therefore  she  could  not  bear  it 
at  all. 

The  frost  is  intense.  The  town  is  empty.  I  returned 
from  Whersted  last  Wednesday  se'nnight,  and  went  to  Oat- 
lands  on  Thursday;  there  was  nearly  the  same  party.  Prince 
Leopold  came  and  dined  there  on  Saturday.  He  is  very  dull 
and  heavy  in  his  manner,  and  seems  overcome  with  the  weight 
of  his  dignity.  This  Prince  will  not  succeed  here ;  everybody 
is  civil  to  him  from  the  interest  he  excited  at  the  time  of  the 
Princess's  death — an  interest  which  has  not  yet  subsided. 
There  seems  to  be  no  liarm  in  him,  but  everybody  contrasts 
his  manners  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  compari- 
son is  not  to  his  advantage.  The  Duchess  likes  the  society 
of  men  of  wit  and  letters;  more,  1  think,  from  the  variety  of 
having  them  around  her  than  from  any  pleasure  she  takes  in 
their  conversation.  Lord  Alvanley  is  the  man  in  whom  she 
lakes  the  greatest  delight. 

1830. 

London,  -Tanuary  30iA. — I  went  last  Sunday  se'nnight  to 
Woburn.     The  Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lievens. 
'  [The  Prinoeaa,  aftrrnard  Queen,  Vietoria,  bora  Sith  af  May,  1S19.] 
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Jerseys,  Worcestei's,  Tavistocks,  Mr.  Russell,  Lady  Sandwich, 
Alvanley,  C  Saiitli,  Huntleys,  Frederick  Ponsonby,  Lauder- 
dale, and  others  were  there.  The  house,  place,  establishmert, 
and  manner  of  living  are  magnificent.  The  chasae  was  brill- 
iant; in  five  days  we  killed  835  pheasants,  645  hares,  59  rab- 
bits, 10  partridges,  and  5  woodcocks.  The  Duchess  was  very 
civil  and  the  party  very  gay,  I  won  at  whist,  and  liked  it 
very  much. 

January  22(?.— Just  before  the  advance  of  the  allied  army 
on  Paris  a  couneU  of  war  was  held,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  retreat.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  entered  tlie 
room,  and  said  he  had  reasons  for  advancing,  and  ordered  the 
advance;  the  generals  remonstrated,  but  the  Emperor  was 
determined.  Woronzoff  told  Sydenliam  that  that  day  a  cou- 
rier arrived  at  his  outposts  with  a  letter  for  the  Emperor  in 
the  handwriting  of  Talleyrand,  This  was  told  me  by  Fred- 
erick Ponsonby. 

February  \th. — I  returned  to  Wobuni  on  Sunday.  We 
shot  the  whole  week  and  killed  an  immense  quantity  of  game ; 
the  last  two  days  we  killed  245  and  296  pheasants,  323  and 
431  bead.  On  Sunday  last  arrived  the  news  of  the  King's 
death.'  The  new  King  has  been  desperately  ill.  He  had  a 
bad  cold  at  Brighton,  for  which  he  lost  eightv  ounces  of 
blood.;  vet  he  afterward  had  a  severe  oppression,  amounting 
almost  to  suffocation,  on  his  chest,  Halford  was  gone  to 
Windsor,  and  left  orders  with  Knighton  not  to  bleed  him 
again  till  his  return.  Knighton  was  afraid  to  bleed  him. 
Bloomfield  sent  for  Tierney,'  who  took  upon  himself  to  take 
fifty  ounces  from  him.  This  gave  bim  relief;  be  continued, 
however,  dangerously  ill,  and  on  Wednesday  he  lost  twenty 
ounces  more.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  was  materially  better 
for  the  first  time,  Tierney  certainly  saved  his  life,  for  lie 
must  have  died  if  he  bad  not  been  blooded.  Brougham  sent 
a  courier  to  the  Queen  immediately  after  the  late  King's 
death,  and  gave  notice  at  Carlton  House  that  he  had  applied 
for  a  passport  for  a  courier  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 

The  King  has  given  to  Lady  Bloomfield  the  Rangership 
of  Hampton  Court  Park,  He  wished  to  give  it  to  both  of 
them  with  the  survivorship,  but  Lord  Liverpool  submitted  to 
him  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  pronounced  so  strongly 
their  dislike  to  reversionary  grants  that  it  would  be  unadvi» 
able,  and  it  was  accordingly  given  to  Lady  B,  only, 

I  [King  George  III,  diedon  the  23tli  of  January,  1820.] 
'  [Sir  Slattliisw  Tierney,  one  of  Hia  Kajcety's  piiysiciaaa,] 
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Februari^  14(/i. — The  Cabinet  sat  till  past  two  o'clock  this 
morning.  The  King  refused  several  times  to  order  the  Queen 
to  bo  prayed  for  in  the  alteration  which  was  made  in  the 
Liturgy.  The  Ministers  wished  him  to  suffer  it  to  be  done, 
but  he  peremptorily  refused,  and  said  nothing  should  induce 
liini  to  consent,  whoever  might  ask  bim.  Lord  Hatrowby  told 
me  this  last  night. 

I  think  Fleury's  book'  almost  the  most  interesting  memoir 
I  ever  read;  it  is  excessively  well  written,  and  his  partiality 
to  Bonaparte  has  not  blinded  him  to  the  errors  he  committed. 
This  book  was  wanted  to  bring  under  the  same  view  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  his  return  to  France  and  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  when  seated  on  the  throne.  This 
was  essentially  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  been  before 
his  abdication;  so  much  so  that  I  do  not  believe,  if  he  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Allies,  he  could  have  remained  upon 
the  throne.  Not  only  bis  civil  power  was  reduced  within  very 
narrow  limits,  but  his  military  authority  was  no  longer  the 
same ;  men  seemed  to  have  lost  that  reverential  submissive- 
ness  which  caused  all  his  orders  to  be  so  blindly  and  implicitly 
obeyed.  During  the  height  of  his  power  none  of  his  generals 
would  have  dared  to  neglect  or  oppose  his  orders  as  Ney  did 
at  the  battles  of  the  16th  of  June.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
determine  what  might  have  been  the  political  result  in  France 
of  the  success  of  Bonaparte's  arms  had  he  gained  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  He  would  probably  have  made  peace  with  the 
Allies.  Had  he  returned  to  Paris  triumphant,  he  might  have 
dissolved  the  Chambers  and  reestablished  the  old  Imperial 
Government.  In  such  a  measure  he  must  have  depended  upon 
his  army  for  success.  But  a  spirit  of  liberty  had  sprung  up 
in  France  during  his  absence,  which  seemed  to  be  the  more 
vigorous  from  having  been  so  long  repressed.  The  nation, 
and  even  the  army,  appear  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of 
freedom  ;  and  if  upon  this  occasion  Bonaparte  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  force  of  opinion,  he  could  not  have  restored 
tlie  ancient  despotism  without  exciting  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion. Men  seem  formerly  to  have  been  awed  by  a  conviction 
of  his  infalliliility,  and  did  not  suffer' themselves  to  reason 
upon  the   principles  of  action  of  a  man  who  dazzled  their 

'  [M.  Fleury  de  Chabauloii  was  q  young  aaditear  at  the  Conaeil  d'Etat,  who 
had  joined  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  afterward  rehiraed  with  him  to  France, 
when  he  was  attachod  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Hi» 
memoir  of  that  period  is  hero  Telbrred  to.] 
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imaginations  by  the   magnificence  of  his   exploits  and  t'ne 
grandeur  of  hia  system. 

February  20(A. — The  Ministers  Jiad  resigned  last  weoli 
because  the  King  would  not  hear  reason  on  the  subject  of 
the  Princess.  It  is  said  that  he  treated  Lord  Liverpool  very 
coarsely,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  room.  The  King,  they 
say,  asked  him  "  if  lie  knew  to  whom  he  was  speaking." 
He  replied,  "  Sir,  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  my  Sover-  ■ 
eign,  and  I  believe  I  am  addressing  faim  as  it  becomes  a 
loyal  subject  to  do."  To  the  Chancellor  he  said,  "  My  Lord, 
I  know  your  conscience  always  interferes  except  where  your 
interest  ia  concerned."  The  King  afterward  sent  for  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  refused  at  first  to  go  ;  but  afterward,  on  the 
message  being  reiterated,  he  went,  and  the  King  said,  "  We 
have  both  been  too  hasty."  This  is  probably  all  false,  b^t 
it  la  very  true  tliat  they  offered  to  resign, 

Sehruary  24iA. — The  plot '  which  has  been  detected  had 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
the  chief  actor  in  the  conspiracy  was  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
I  was  at  Lady  Harrowby's  last  night,  and  about  half-past 
one  o'clock  Lord  Harrowby  came  in  and  told  us  the  follow- 
ing particulars :  A  plot  has  been  in  agitation  for  some  time 
past,  of  the  existence  of  which,  the  names  and  numbers  of 
the  men  concerned,  and  of  alt  particulars  concerning  their 
plans.  Government  has  been  perfectly  well  informed.  The 
conspirators  had  intended  to  execute  their  design  about  last 
Christmas  at  a  Cabinet  dinner  at  Lord  Westmoreland's,  but 
for  some  reason  they  were  unable  to  do  so  and  deferred  it. 
At  length  Government  received  information  that  they  were 
to  assemble  to  the  number  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  at  a  house 
in  Cato  Street,  Edgeware  Road,  and  that  they  had  resolved' 
to  execute  their  purpose  last  night,  when  the  Cabinet  would 
be  at  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's.  Dinner  was  ordered  as 
usual.  Men  had  been  observed  watching  the  house,  both  in 
front  and  rear,  during  the  whole  afternoon.  It  was  believed 
that  nine  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  upon  for  the  assault  to 
be  made.  The  Ministers  who  were  expected  at  dinner  re- 
mained at  Fife  House,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Mr,  Bimie  with 
twelve  constables  was  dispatched  to  Cato  Street  to  appre- 
hend the  conspirators.  Tliirty-five  foot-guards  were  ordered 
to  support  the  police  force,  .  The  constables  arrived  upon  the 
spot  a  few  moments  before  the  soldiers,  and  suspecting  that 
■  [Tho  Cato  Street  Conspiracy.] 
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the  conspirators  had  received  intimation  of  the  discovery  of 
their  plot,  and  were  in  consequence  preparing  to  escape,  they 
did  not  wait  for  the  soldiers,  but  went  immediately  to  the 
house.  A  man  armed  with  a  musket  was  standing  sentry, 
whom  tliey  secured.  They  then  ascended  a  narrow  stidrcasc 
wnich  led  to  the  room  in  which  the  gang  were  assembled,  and 
burst  the  door  open.  The  first  man  who  entered  was  shot  in 
the  head,  but  was  only  wounded  ;  he  who  followed  was  stabbed 
by  Thiatlewood  and  killed.  The  conspirators  then  with  their 
swords  put  out  the  lights  aid  attempted  to  escape.  By  this 
time  the  soldiers  had  arrived.  Hine  men  were  taken  prison- 
ers ;  Thistlewood  and  the  rest  escaped, 

March  let. — Thistlewood  was  taken  the  morning  after  the 
affair  in  Cato  Street,  It  was  the  intention  of  these  men  to 
have  fired  a  rocket  from  Lord  Harrowby's  house  as  soon  as 
they  had  completed  their  work  of  destruction ;  this  was  io 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  their  friends.  An  oil- 
shop  was  to  have  been  set  on  fire  to  increase  the  confusion 
and  collect  a  mob ;  then  the  Bank  was  to  liave  been  attacked 
and  the  gates  of  Newgate  thrown  open.  Tiie  heads  of  the 
Ministers  were  to  have  been  cut  off  and  put  in  a  sack  wliich 
was  prepared  for  tliat  purpose.  These  are  great  projects,  but 
it  does  not  appear  they  were  ever  in  force  sufficient  to  put 
them  ia  execution,  and  the  mob  (even  if  the  mob  had  espoused 
their  cause,  which  seems  doubtful),  thoug-h  very  dangerous  in 
creating  confusion  and  making  havoc,  arc  quite  inefficient  for 
a  regular  operation. 

June  ith. — I  went  to  Oatlands  on  Tuesday.  The  Duchess 
continues  very  ill ;  she  is  not  expected  to  recover.  The  King 
was  at  Ascot  every  day ;  he  generally  rode  on  the  course,  and 
ihe  ladies  came  in  carriages.  One  day  they  all  rode.  He 
was  always  cheered  by  the  mob  as  he  went  away.  One  day 
only  a  man  in  the  crowd  called  out,  "Where's  the  Queen  ?^' 
The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  at  the  Cottage,  and  says  it  was 
exceedingly  agreeable.  They  kept  very  early  hours.  The 
King  always  breakfasted  with  them,  and  Lady  Conyngham 
looked  remarkably  well  in  the  morning,  her  complexion  being 
so  fine.  On  Friday  she  said  she  was  bored  with  the  races  and 
should  not  go ;  ho  accordingly  would  not  go  either,  and  sent 
word  to  say  he  should  not  be  there.  They  stay  there  till  to- 
morrow. In  the  mean  time  the  Queen  is  coming  to  England, 
and  Brougham  is  gone  to  meet  her.  Nobody  knows  what 
advice  he  intends  to  give  her,  but  everybody  believes  that  it 
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is  his  intention  she  should  come.  It  was  supposed  that  Lady 
Ccnyngham's  femiiy  (her  son  and  brother)  had  set  their  faces 
against  her  connection  with  the  King ;  but  Lord  Mount  Charles 
was  at  the  Cottage,  and  Denison  was  at  the  levee  and  very 
well  received, 

June  7iA.— The  Queen  arrived  in  London  yesterday  'at 
seven  o'clock,  I  rode  as  far  as  Greenwich  to  meet  her.  The 
road  was  thronged  with  an  immense  multitude  the  whole  way 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Greenwich,  Carriages,  carts, 
and  horsemen  followed,  preceded,  and  surrounded  her  coach 
the  whole  way.  She  was  everywhere  received  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  Women  waved  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
men  shouted  wherever  she  passed.  She  traveled  in  an  open 
landau.  Alderman  Wood  sitting  by  her  side,  and  Lady  Ann 
Hamilton  and  another  woman  opposite.  Everybody  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  vulgarity  of  Wood  in  sitting  in  the  place  of 
honor,  while  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  sister  was  sitting  back- 
ward in  the  carriage.  The  Queen  looked  exaetlj'  as  she  did 
before  she  left  England,  and  seemed  neither  dispirited  nor 
dismayed.  As  she  passed  by  White's  she  bowed  and  smiled 
to  the  men  who  were  in  the  window.  The  croii-d  was  not 
great  in  the  streets  through  which  she  passed.  Probably 
people  had  ceased  to  expect  her,  as  it  was  so  much  later  than 
tbe  hour  designated  for  her  arrival  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  sensation  created  by  this  event.  Nobody  either 
blames  or  approves  of  her  sudden  return,  but  all  ask,  "What 
will  be  done  next  ?  How  is  it  to  end  ?  "  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  was  little  said  ;  but  the  few  words  which  fell 
from  Creevy,  Bennett,  or  Denman,  seem  to  threaten  most 
stormy  debates  whenever  the  subject  is  discussed.  The  King 
in  the  mean  time  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  the  Ministers 
affect  the  greatest  unconcern  and  talk  of  the  time  it  will  take 
to  pass  the  Bills  to  "  settle  her  business."  "  Her  business," 
as  the}  call  't  w'll  in  all  probability  raise  such  a  tempest  as 
they  w  11  find  t  beyond  their  powers  to  appease;  and  for  all 
His  Majesty  s  unconcern  the  day  of  her  arrival  in  England  may 
be  sucl  an  ann  versary  to  him  as  he  will  have  no  cause  to 
celebrate  with  n  uch  rejoicing,' 

Go  hn  dttT  lat  the  Queen  landed  nt  Dover,  a  royal  meseaga  was  sent 
down  Pa  a  a  .by  which  tha  King  oommonded  to  the  Lords  nn  inquiiy 
Into  the  oondui-t  ol  the  Queen.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  some  ve- 
hement speaking ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  before  Lord  Caatlcreagh  moved 
the  nddreis  in  answer  to  the  message,  Mr.  Brougham  road  to  the  Houso  a  mes- 
Bag(!  {torn  the  Quoen,  dedarLng  that  her  return  to  England  was  occasioned  by 
tha  ocaesBity  her  encmtoe  had  laid  upon  her  of  defending  her  character.] 
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Jane  9(/i. — Brou^Iiam'a  speech  on  Wednea.Jay  is  said  by 
liis  friends  to  have  been  one  of  the  bpat  that  was  ever  made, 
and  I  think  all  agree  that  it  was  good  and  effective.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  evidently  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
question  if  possible,  for  the  moment  Wilberforce  expressed 
<i  wish  to  adjourn,  the  county  members  rose  one  after  another 
and  so  strongly  concurred  in  that  wish,  that  Castlereagh  was 
obliged  to  consent.  The  mob  have  been  brealtinjf  windows 
in  ail  parts  of  the  town  and  pelting  those  who  would  not  take 
off  their  hats  as  they  passed  Wood's  door.  Last  night  Lord 
Exmouth's  house  was  assaulted  and  his  windows  broken, 
when  he  rushed  out,  armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  drovo 
away  the  mob,  Frederick  Ponsonby  saw  him.  Great  sums  of 
money  have  been  won  and  lost  on  the  Queen's  return,  for 
there  was  much  betting  at  the  clubs.  The  alderman  showed 
I  specimen  of  his  taste  as  he  came  into  London ;  when  the 
Queen's  coach  passed  Carlton  House  he  stood  up  and  gave 
three  cheers. 

It  is  odd  enough  Lady  Hertford's  windows  have  been 
broken  to  pieces  and  the  frames  driven  in,  while  no  assault 
has  been  made  on  Lady  Conyngham's.  Somebody  asked 
Lady  Hertford  "if  she  had  been  aware  of  the  King's  admira- 
tion for  Lady  Conyngham,"  and  "  whether  he  had  ever  talked 
to  her  about  Lady  C."  She  replied  that  "intimately  as  she 
had  known  the  King,  and  openly  as  he  had  always  talked  to 
her  upon  every  subject,  he  had  never  ventured  to  speak  to  her 
upon  that  of  his  mistresses," 

June  18th. — The  speech  which  Canning  made  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  King's  message  has  been  violently  attacked  by 
all  parties,  and  is  said  to  have  given  as  great  dissatisfaction 
to  the  Queen  as  to  the  King.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what 
tho  Queen  could  have  objected  to  in  the  speech,  for  it  was 
highly  favorable  and  flattering  to  her.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed last  Sunday  that  he  would  resign  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  and  bets  were  laid  that  he  would  not  be  in  office  nest 
Sunday.  On  Wednesday  he  had  an  audience  cf  the  King  at 
the  levee,  which  lasted  fifty-two  minutes  by  Yarmouth's 
watch ;  nobody  knows  what  passed  between  them.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Sefton  have  refused  to  act  as  neg'otiators 
for  the  Queen, 

There  was  some  indiscipline  manifested  in  a  battalion  of 
the  3d  Guards  the  day  before  yesterday ;  they  were  dissatisfied 
at  the  severity  of  their  duty  and  at  some  allowances  that  had 
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lieen  taken  from  them,  and  on  coming  off  guard  they  refuscil 
to  give  up  their  ball-ciirtridges.  They  ivere  ordered  off  to 
Plvmoutli,  and  marched  at  four  yesterday  morning.  Many 
people  went  from  the  ball  sit  Devonshire  House  to  see  them 
inarch  awav.  Plymouth  was  afterward  changed  for  Ports- 
mouth in  consequence  of  their  good  behavior  on  the  route. 
Worcester'  met  many  of  then  drunk  at  Brentford,  crying  out, 
"  God  siive  Queen  Caroline  I "  There  was  some  disturbance 
last  night  ill  consequence  of  the  mob  assembling  round  the 
King's  mews,  where  the  rest  of  the  battalion  that  had  marched 
to  Portsmouth  still  remained. 

June  23d, — I  never  remember  to  have  seen  the  public 
curiosity  so  excited  as  on  Wilberforce's  motion  last  night.' 
Nearly  520  members  voted  in  the  House,  and  some  went 
away ;  as  many  people  as  could  gain  admission  attended  to 
hear  the  debate.  Tlie  speaking  on  the  Opposition  side  was 
escellctit,  but  as  everybody  differs  in  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  speakers,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  was  not  present  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  best  speeches  were  Brougham's,  Denman's,  Bur- 
dett's  and  Canning's.  Denman's  speech  was  admirable,  and, 
all  agree,  most  judicioua  and  effective  for  his  client.  Burdett's 
was  extremely  clever,  particularly  the  first  part  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  is  gained  by  the 
resolntion  carried  last  night.  Public  opinion  seems  very 
equally  divided  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Queen  agreeing 
to  the  expressed  or  im[jiied  wish  of  "the  House  of  Commons, 
and  even  if  she  refuses  to  consent  to  the  omission  of  hor  name 
in  the  Liturgv,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  green  bag  will 
ever  be  opened,  so  strong  is  the  repugnance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enter  upon  such  an  investigation.  It  is  this 
feeling  in  the  House  which  emboldens  the  Queen  to  hold  out 
with  the  firmness  and  constancy  she  has  hitherto  displayed. 
Tlie  House  of  Lords  cuts  a  most  ridiculous  figure,  having  pre- 
cipitately agreed  to  go  into  the  Committee.  Tbey  have  since 
been  obliged  to  put  off  the  investigation  by  repeated  adjourn- 
inimts,  in  order  to  see  what  steps  the  House  of  Commons  will 
take.      Lord  Grey  made  an  indignant  speech  last  night  on 

1  [The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  oftenvaiil  RCTtntli  Buko  of  RemifoM.] 
5  [Mr.  Wilbaribrcu  moved  ah  address  to  the  Queen  to  stop  the  inventisa- 
tion,  Dv  entrealang  Her  MajeBtv,  under  the  aeauninee  of  the  protection  of  Cat 
honor  lij  the  CommonH,  to  jicld  the  point  of  the  ineortion  of  lier  name  ia  the 
liturew    ThU  proposal  the  Queen  courteoualy  dojlined.) 
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this  veiy  subject;  they  saj  Lord  Lirerpool  spoke  remarkably 
well  ill  reply. 

June  35!A. — The  Queen's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  House  of  Commons  keeps  conjecture  afloat  and 
divides  opinions  as  to  the  opening  of  the  bag.  The  Opposi- 
tion call  her  answer  a  very  good  one ;  those  of  the  other  party 
I  liave  seen  think  it  too  Jong,  and  not  neatly  and  clearly 
worded.  Brougham  declined  advising  her  as  to  her  answer ; 
he  told  her  she  must  be  guided  by  her  own  feelings,  and  was 
herself  the  only  person  capable  of  judging  what  she  had  best 
do.  The  discussion  of  the  Queen's  business  is  now  become 
nn  intolerable  nuisance  in  s-ciety ;  no  other  subject  is  ever 
talked  of.  It  is  an  incessant  matter  of  ai^ument  and  dispute 
what  will  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  All  people 
express  themselves  tired  of  the  subject,  yet  none  talk  or  think 
of  any  other.  It  is  a  great  evil  when  a  single  subject  of  in- 
terest takes  possession  of  society ;  conversation  loses  all  its 
lightness  and  variety,  and  every  drawing-room  is  converted 
into  an  arena  of  political  disputation.  People  even  go  to 
talk  about  it  from  habit  long  after  the  interest  it  escited  has 
ceased. 

June  21th. — The  mob  was  very  abusive  to  the  member 
who  carried  up  the  resolution  to  the  Queen,  and  called  Wil- 
berforce  "  Dr.  CantwelJ."  The  Queen  demanded  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Contrary  to 
order  and  contrary  to  expectation,  the  counsel  were  admitted, 
w-hen  Brougham  made  a  very  powerful  speech.  Denman 
began  esceediugly  well ;  Lord  Holland  said  his  first  three  or 
four  sentences  were  the  best  thing  he  ever  heard ;  st  sic  om- 
nia, he  would  have  made  the  finest  speech  possible ;  but  on 
the  whole  lie  was  inferior  to  Brougham.  If  the  House  had 
refused  to  hear  her  counsel,  it  is  said  that  she  would  have  gone 
down  to-day  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  have  demanded  to  be 
heard  in  person.  As  usual  Brougham's  speech  is  said  by 
manyof  his  political  adversaries  to  have  been  weiik  in  argu- 
ment. Many,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  a  very  powerful  appeal  for  his  client, 

June  2Sth. — The  debate  last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  .excellent.  Lord  Grey  made  a  powerful  speech,  very 
much  against  ihe  Queen,  a  speech  for  office.  The  manager 
announced  at  Drury  Lane  that  the  Queen  would  go  to  the 
play  io-!iiglit.     Brougham  knew  nothing  of  this;  she  never 
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told  him.  Mrs.  Brougliani  told  me  30  last  night-,  and  that  he 
was  quite  worn  out  with  the  business.' 

July  Qth. — Since  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  pub- 
lic opinion  is  entirely  changed  as  to  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Queen.  Everybody  thinks  the  charges  wiU 
be  proved  and  that  the  King  will  be  divorced.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  what  effect  the  report  may  have  in  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  certain  hitherto  that  all  ranks  of  men  have  been  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  Queen,  and  disbelieve  the  charges 
against  her.  The  military  in  London  have  shown  alarming 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  so  much  so  that  it  seems  doubt- 
ful how  far  the  Guards  can  be  counted  upon  in  case  of  any 
disturbance  arising  out  of  this  subject.  LuLtrell  says  that 
"  the  extinguisher  is  talcing  fire." 

July  8iA.— I  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  night  before 
last  to  hear  Brougham  and  Deaman  speak  at  the  bar. 
Brougham's  speech  was  uncommonly  clever,  very  insolent, 
and  parts  of  it  very  eloquent.  A  very  amusing  episode  was 
furnished  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  moved  that  the  coun- 
sel should  withdraw,  and  then  asked  the  House  wliether  they 
were  not  out  of  order.  Lord  Holland  cut  him  up  in  the  most 
beautiful  style,  and  excited  universal  laughter.  Nobody  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  counsel  were  called  in 
again  and  resumed.  Brougham's  speech  is  reported  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday  word  for  word. 

July  14(A.~I  have  been  at  Newmarket,  where  I  had  the 
first  fortunate  turn  this  year.  The  conversation  about  the 
Queen  begins  to  subside  ;  everybody  seems  to  agree  that  it  is 
a  great  injustice  not  to  allow  her  lists  of  the  witnesses ;  the 
excuse  that  it  is  not  usual  is  bad,  for  the  proceedings  are 
anomalous  altogether,  and  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  adhere 
to  precedent ;  here  there  are  no  precedents  and  no  analogies 
to  guide  to  a  decision.  London  is  drawing  to  a  close,  but  m 
August  it  will  be  very  full,  as  all  the  Peers  must  be  here, 
They  sav  the  trial  will  last  six  months. 

Luttrell's  poem '  has  succeeded.  The  approbition  it  re- 
ceives is  general,  but  qualified ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
such  a  sketch  of  life  and  manners  sufficiently  piquant  without 

'  [The  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords  waa  made  on  the  4th  of 
Julv.     It  dedarad  that  the  evidencQ  nguinst  the  Queen  wns  such  aa  to  demand 


imn  iQimirj-,     The  trial,  or  ratlior  investigation,  began  on  the  i:th  of  A 

Sust.    The  uefbusB  waa  opeued  on  """  "'  "°  "---' '  -'--  ""  ' 
oiiod  on  tho  Bth  of  November.] 


if  October,  and  tl 
"''[Mr!  i7utta;ll'9  "'.idvice  to^Julis,"  published  in  1820.] 
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the  infusion  of  a  little  satiro,  and  his  fear  of  giving  offense 
has  induced  him  to  be  so  good-natured  that  he  is  occasionally 
rather  insipid.  "  II  y  a  des  tracasseries  de  soci^t^."  I  can- 
not record  them,  tbough  perhaps  years  hence,  when  I  may 
!ook  over  what  I  now  xvrite,  I  might  be  amused  with  stories 
of  long-forgotten  jealousiea  and  various  interests  exfingtiished 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  perhaps  silenced  in  the  grave  ;  still  it 
would  be  melancholy  to  retrace  the  days  of  my  youth  and  to 
bring  before  my  imagination  the  blooming  faces  and  tbe 
gayety  and  briUiancy  of  those  who  once  shone  the  meteors  of 
society,  but  who  would  then  be  so  ciianged  in  form  and  mind, 
and  witii  myself  rapidly  descending  to  our  last  home. 

Read  "  Les  Liaisons  dangereuses."  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  books,  and  probably 
this  would  be  considered  as  one  pregnant  with  mischief.  I 
consider  this  a  mere  jargon,  and  although  I  would  never  rec- 
ommend this  book  {because  it  is  so  grossly  indecent)  I  should 
never  apprehend  the  smallest  danger  to  the  most  inexperienced 
mind  or  the  warmest  passions  from  its  immoral  tendency. 
The  principle  upon  which  books  of  this  description  are  con- 
sidered pernicious  is  the  notion  that  they  represent  vice  in 
such  glowing  and  attractive  colors  as  to  make  us  lose  sight  of 
its  deformity,  and  fill  our  imagination  with  the  idea  of  its 
pleasures.  No  one  who  has  any  feeling  or  a  spark  of  gener- 
osity or  humanity  in  his  breast,  can  read  this  book  without 
being  moved  with  compassion  for  Madame  de  Tourval,  and 
with  horror  and  disgust  toward  Valmont  and  Madame  de  Mer- 
teuil  It  raised  m  rnv  mind  a  detestation  of  such  cold-blooded, 
inhuman  profligacv,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  every 
pleasure  that  can  flow  from  the  intercourse  of  women  were 
debarred  me  than  run  such  a  course.  The  moral  effect  upon 
my  mind  was  stronger  than  any  which  ever  resulted  from  the 
most  didactic  work,  and  if  any  one  wants  to  e.Ycite  remorse  in 
the  most  vicious  mind  I  would  recommend  him  to  make  use 
of  "  Ijcs  Liaisons  dangereuses  "  for  the  purpose. 

The  Duchess  of  York  died  on  Sunday  morning  of  water 
on  her  chest.  Slic  was  insensible  the  last  two  days.  She  is 
deeply  regretted  by  her  husband,  her  friends,  and  her  servants. 
Probably  no  person  in  sucli  a  situation  was  ever  more  really 
liked.  She  has  left  £13,000  to  her  servants  and  somechildren 
whom  she  had  caused  to  be  educated.  She  has  arranged  all 
her  affairs  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  and  left  nothing  un- 
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The  Queen's  letter  was  broug-lit  to  the  Kiii^r,  while  he 
■was  at  dinner  (at  the  Cottage).  He  said,  "  Tell  llie  Queen's 
messenger  that  the  King  can  receive  no  communication  from 
her  e;tcept  through  the  hands  of  li!s  Ministers."  Esterhozy 
was  present,  and  said  he  did  this  with  extraordinary  dignity. 

Newmarket,  October  2d.— I  left  town  in  the  middle  of 
August  with  George  Fox.  We  went  down  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  I  never  was  happier  than  to  escape  from  London 
and  to  find  myself  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  a  new  world,  and  the 
change  was  most  refreshing.  ITie  refinement  of  London  was 
not  there,  but  there  was  a  good-humor,  gayety,  and  hospitality 
which  amused  and  delighted  me. 

London,  October  %th. — I  came  to  town  with  Payne  on 
Friday,  having  won  a  little  at  Newmarket,  He  told  me  a  good 
story  by  the  way.  A  certain  bishop  in  the  House  of  Lords 
rose  to  speak,  and  announced  that  he  should  divide  what  he 
had  to  say  into  twelve  parts,  when  the  Duke  of  Wharton 
interrupted  him,  and  begged  he  might  be  indulged  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  he  had  a  story  to  tell  which  he  could  only  intro- 
duce at  that  moment.  A  drunken  fellow  was  passing  by  St. 
Paul's  at  night,  and  heard  the  clock  slowly  chiming  twelve. 
He  counted  the  strokes,  and  when  it  had  finished  looked 
toward  the  clock  and  said,  "  Damn  you  1  why  couldn't  you 
give  us  all  that  at  once  ?  "     There  was  an  end  'of  the  bishop's 

The  town  is  stii!  in  an  uproar  about  the  trial,  and  nobody 
has  any  doubt  that  it  will  finish  by  the  Bill  being  thrown  out 
and  the  Ministers  turned  out.  Brougham's  speech  was  the 
most  magnificent  display  of  argument  and  oratory  that  has 
been  heard  for  years,  and  thej'  say  that  the  impression  it  made 
upon  the  House  was  immense  ;  even  his  most  violent  oppo- 
Ecnts  (including  Lord  Lonsdale)  were  struck  with  admiration 
and  astonishment. 

October  Ihth. — Since  I  came  to  town  I  have  been  to  the 
trial  every  day.  I  have  occupied  a  place  close  to  Brougham, 
which,  besides  the  advantage  it  affords  of  enabling  me  to  heai' 
extremely  well  every  thing  that  passes,  gives  me  the  pleasure 
of  talking  to  him  and  the  other  counsel,  and  puts  me  behind 
the  scenes  so  far  that  I  cannot  help  hearing  all  their  conver- 
sation, their  remarks,  and  learning  what  witnesses  they  arc 
going  to  examine,  and  many  other  things  which  are  inter- 
esting and  amusing.  Since  I  have  beenin  the  world  1  never 
remember  any  question  which  so  exclusively  occupied  every- 
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body's  attention,  ani]  so  completely  absorTjed  men's  tlioughta 
and  engrossed  coiiversiition.  In  tlie  same  degree  is  the  vio- 
lence displayed.  It  is  taken  up  ns  a  party  question  entirely, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  everybody  is  gone  mad  about 
it.  Very  few  people  admit  of  any  medium  between  p:o- 
nonncing  the  Queen  quite  innocent  and  judging  her  guilty 
and  passing  the  Bill.  Until  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Ho w- 
nam  it  was  generally  thought  that  proofs  of  her  guilt  were 
wanting,  but  since  his  admission  that  Bergami  slept  under 
the  tent  with  her  all  unprejudiced  men  seemed  to  think  tUe 
adultery  sufficiently  proved.  The  strenuous  opposers  of  the 
Bill,  liowever,  by  no  means  allow  this,  and  make  a  mighty 
difference  between  sleeping  dressed  under  a.  tent  and  being 
shut  up  at  uight  in  a  room  together,  which  the  supporters 
of  the  Bill  contend  woulil  have  Ijeen  quite  or  nearly  the 
same  thing.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  ivho  is  perfectly  im- 
partial, and  who  has  always  been  violently  against  the  Bill, 
was  so  satisfied  by  Hownam's  evidence  that  he  told  me  that 
after  that  admission  by  him  he  thought  all  further  proceed- 
ings useless,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  listen  to  any  more 
evidence,  as  the  fact  was  proved ;  that  he  should  attend  no 
longer  to  any  evidence  upon  the  subject.  This  view  of  the 
case  will  not,  liowever,  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  be- 
cause he  thinks  tljat  upon  grounds  of  expediency  it  ought 
not  to  pass.  The  Ministers  were  elated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  this  evidence  of  Hownam's.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington told  Madame  de  Lieven  that  he  was  very  tired ; 
"mais  les  grands  suecfis  fatiguent  autant  que  les  grands 
revers."  They  look  upon  the  progress  of  this  trial  in  the 
light  of  a  campaign,  and  upon  each  day's  proceedings  as  a 
sort  of  battle,  and  by  the  impression  made  by  the  evidence 
they  consider  that  they  have  gained  a  victory  or  sustained  a 
defeat.  Their  anxiety  that  this  Bill  should  pass  is  quite 
inconceivable,  for  it  cannot  be  their  interest  that  it  should 
be  carried ;  and  as  for  the  King,  they  have  no  feeling  what^ 
ever  for  him.  Tiie  Duke  of  Portland  told  me  that  he  con- 
versed with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  subject,  and 
urged  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Bill  should  not  pass  the 
House  of  Lords  the  disgrace  that  it  would  entail  upon  the 
King  by  the  recrimination  that  would  ensue  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  answer  was  "that  the  King  was  degraded  as 
low  as  he  could  bo  already."  The  vehenienoe  with  wbicn 
they  (lursiie  this  object  produces  a  corresponding  violence  in 
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tlieir  language  and  Bcntimcnts.  Lady  Harrowby,  who  is 
Hsuiilly  very  indifferent  upon  political  subjects,  bas  taken  this 
up  with  unusual  eagerness.  In  an  argument  ivhich  I  had 
with  her  the  day  before  yesterday,  she  said  that  if  the  House 
of  Lords  wag  to  suffer  itself  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  people,  it  would  be  the  most  mean  and 
pusillanimous  conduct,  and  that  after  all  wbat  did  it  signify 
what  the  people  thought  or  what  they  expressed  if  the  army 
was  to  be  depended  upon  ?  I  answered  that  I  never  had  ex- 
pected that  the  day  would  come  wben  I  should  be  told  that 
we  were  to  disregard  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  t!ie  people 
of  this  country,  and  to  look  to  our  army  for  support.  In 
proportion  as  the  Ministers  were  elated  by  what  came  out  in 
Hownam's  cross-examination  so  were  they  depressed  by  the 
unlucky  affair  of  Rastelli,'  which  has  given  such  an  important 
advantage  to  their  adversaries.  Mr,  Powell's  explanation 
was  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  in  his  examination  yester- 
day they  elicited  from  him  what  is  tantamount  to  a  contradic- 
tion of  what  he  had  said  the  day  before.  It  is  not  possible 
to  doubt  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Rastelli  is  an 
active,  useful  agent,  and  they  had  occasion  for  his  services ; 
consequently  they  sent  him  off,  and  trusted  that  he  would  be 
back  here  before  he  could  possibly  be  called  for,  if  ever  he 
should  be  called  for  again.  It  was  a,  rash  speculation,  which 
failed.  The  last  two  days  have  been  more  amusing  and  intei^ 
esting  than  the  preceding  ones.  The  debates  in  the  House, 
a  good  deal  of  violence,  and  some  personalities,  have  given 
spirit  to  the  proceedings,  which  were  getting  very  dull.  Lord 
Holland  made  a  violent  speech,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  a  clever 
one,  which  was  violent  enoup;h  too,  on  Rastelli's  aSair.  Lord 
Holland  made  one  or  two  little  speeches  which  were  very 
comical.  Lord  Lauderdale  made  a  violent  speech  the  other 
day,  and  paid  himself  in  it  a  great  many  compliments.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  zeal  of  many  of  the  Peers  is  very 
embarrassing,  displayed  as  it  is,  not  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
truth,  but  in  furtherance  of  that  cause  of  which  they  desire 
the  success.  There  is  no  one  more  violent  than  Lord  Lauder- 
dale,' and  neither  the  Attorney-General  nor  the   SoHcitor- 

'  [RaBtellJ  was  a  witness  forlho  Bill— not  a  very  important  ono.  After  bis 
cxnrainatLon  was  over  he  was  allowed  W  l«nvc  tho  country.  Brouglmm  found 
this  out.  and  instantly  demanded  thnt  lio  should  be  rooalled  for  ftirther  oroes- 

i,  well  knowinji  this  could  n'  ''  '' ■""  "^ —     ■"■"" 

oae,  and  be.  thin  tumo 

sjuSedlhemor'spiriWug  -    -„  . j 

ie  of  the.trial,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Quean  had  assodated 
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General  can  act  with  greater  zeal  than  he  does  in  support  of 
the  Bill,  Lord  Liverpool  is  a  model  of  fairness,  impaitiality, 
and_  candor.  The  Chancellor  is  equally  impartial,  and  as  he 
decides  personally  all  disputes  on  le^l  points  which  are 
referred  to  the  Souse,  his  fairness  has  been  conspicuous  in 
having  generally  decided  in  favor  of  the  Queen's  counsel. 
Yesterday  morning  some  discussion  arose  about  a  question 
which  Brougham  put  to  Powell.  He  asked  bim  who  was  his 
principal,  as  he  was  an  agent.  The  question  was  objected  to, 
and  he  began  to  defend  it  in  an  uncommonly  clever  speech, 
but  was  stopped  before  ho  had  spoken  long.  He  introduced 
a  very  ingenious  quotation  which  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  standing  near  him.  Talking  of 
the  airy,  unsubstantial  being  who  was  the  principal,  and  one 
of  the  parties  in  this  cause,  he  said  he  wished  to  meet 

This  shape— 
If  shape  it  could  be  called— that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either  ,  .  .  . 

What  seemed  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

J'aradlse  Lost,  ii.,  CBB, 

WAersled,  December  lOlh.—  I  left  Woburn  on  Thursday 
wight  last,  and  got  here  on  Friday  morning.  The  Lievena, 
Worcesters,  Duke  of  WeJlington,  Neumann,  and  Montagu 
were  here.  The  Duke  wciit  away  yesterday.  We  acted 
charades,  which  were  very  well  done.  Yesterdav  we  went  to 
shoot  at  Sir  Philip  Brookes's.  As  we  went  in  "the  carriage, 
the  Duke  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
and  different  things  relating  to  that  campaign.  He  said  that 
he  had  50,000  men  at  Waterloo.  He  began  the  campaign 
with  85,000  men,  lost  5,000  on  the  16th,  and  bad  a  corps  of 
aO,000  at  Hal,  under  Prince  Frederick.  He  said  that  it  was 
remarkable  that  nobody  who  had  ever  spoken  of  these  opera- 

in  Italy  ivith  ladies  of  good  charaetor,  It  was  stated  that  a  Countess  T fre- 
quented her  society  at  Floi-cnoe.  On  oross-einmination,  it  came  out  that  tha 
Countess  spoke  a  provincial  dialect,  any  thing  but  the  purest  Tuscan,  whence 
it  WII3  implied  that  she  was  a  vulgar  person,  and  Lord  Lnuderdala  espedaJly 
pointed  out  this  inferecco,  sneaking  himseif  in  very  broad  Scotch,      Upon 

whicli  Lord ,  a  member  of  fha  Opposition,  said  to  the  witness,  "  Have  the 

goodness  to  state  wliether  Countess  T spoke  Italian  with  as  broad  an  ac- 
cent as  thu  Doblo  Earl,  who  has  just  sat  down,  speaks  wiUi  iu  lits  native 
tongue."  Tho  late  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  present  when  this  occurred,  and 
used  to  relate  the  anecdoto.l                       ^^      .  T—T'^^^b- 
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tions  had  ever  niada  mention  of  that  corps,'  aod  Bonaparte 
was  certainly  ignorant  of  it.  In  this  corps  were  tlie  best  of 
the  Dutch  troops  ;  it  had  been  placed  there  because  the  Duke 
expected  the  attack  to  be  made  on  that  side.  He  said  that 
the  French  army  was  the  best  army  that  was  ever  seen,  and 
that  in  the  previous  operations  Bonaparte's  march  upoQ  Bel- 
gium was  the  finest  thing  that  ever  was  done — so  rapid  and 
BO  well  combined.  His  object  was  to  beat  the  armies  in 
detail,  and  this  object  succeeded  in  so  far  as  that  ho  attacked 
tfaem  separately ;  but  from  the  extraordinary  celerity  with 
which  the  allied  armies  were  got  together,  he  was  not  able  to 
realize  tho  advantages  he  had  promised  himself.  The  Duke 
says  that  they  certainly  were  not  prepared  for  this  attack,'  as 
the  French  had  previously  broken  up  the  roads  by  which  their 
army  advanced ;  but  as  it  was  in  summer  this  did  not  render 
them  impassable.  He  says  that  Bonaparte  beat  the  Prussians 
ill  a  most  extraordinary  way,  as  the  battle '  was  gained  in  less 
than  four  hours ;  but  that  it  would  probably  have  been  more 
complete  if  he  had  brought  a  greater  number  of  troops  into 
action,  and  not  detached  so  large  a  body  against  the  British 
corps.  There  were  40,000  men  opposed  to  the  Duke  on  the 
16tb,  but  he  says  that  the  attack  was  not  so  powerful  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  with  such  a  force.  The  French  had  made 
a  long  march  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  had  driven  in  the 
Prussian  posts  in  the  evening.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
Bonaparte  had  committed  any  fault.  He  said  he  thought  he 
had  committed  a  fault  in  attacking  him  in  the  position  of 
Waterloo  ;  that  his  object  ought  to  have  been  to  remove  him 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  Prussian  army,  and  that  he  ought, 
consequently,  to  have  moved  upon  Hal,  and  to  have  attempted 
to  penetrate  by  the  same  road  by  which  the  Duke  had  himself 
advanced.  He  had  always  calculated  upon  Bonaparte's  doing 
this,  and  for  tjiis  purpose  he  had  posted  20,000  men  under 
Prince  Frederic!',  at  Hal.  He  said  that  the  position  at  Water- 
loo was  uncommonly  strong,  but  that  the  strength  of  it  con- 
sisted alone  in  the  two  farms  of  Hougoumont  and  La  Hayo 


..._;e  by  Hal.    6o  this  oeoaaiou  (in  1820)  ho  hiinself  drew 
eipl^ned  in  the  text.] 

'  [This  pnsgage  is  obacurc,    -  "-  -  ■'      ---  ■^  — 
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Saiiite,  botli  of  ivhicli  were  admirablj  situated  and  adapted 
for  defense.  In  Hougoumont  there  were  never  more  than 
from  300  to  500  men,  who  were  reeiiforced  aa  it  was  necessary  j 
and  although  the  French  repeatedly  attacked  this  point,  and 
sometimes  with  not  less  than  20,000  meti,  they  never  could 
even  approach  it.  Had  they  obtained  possession  of  it,  they 
could  not  have  maintained  it,  as  it  was  open  on  one  side  to 
the  whole  fire  of  the  English  lines,  while  it  was  sheltered  on 
the  side  toward  the  French.  The  Duke  said  the  farm  of  La 
Haye  Sainte  was  still  better  than  that  of  Hougoumont,  and 
that  it  never  would  have  been  taken  if  the  officer  who  waa 
commanding'  there  had  not  neglected  to  make  an  aperture 
through  which  ammunition  could  be  conveyed  to  his  garrison. 
When  we  arrived  at  Sir  Philip  Brookes's  it  rained,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  sit  in  the  house,  when  the  Duke  talked  a 
great  deal  about  Paris  and  different  tliiiigs.  He  told  us  that 
Blilcher  was  determined  to  destroy  the  Bridge  of  Jena.  The 
Duke  spoke  to  Muffling,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  desired 
liim  fo  persuade  BlUcher  to  abandon  this  design.  However, 
Bltlcher  was  quite  determined.  He  said  the  French  had  de- 
stroyed the  pillar  at  Rossbach  and  other  things,  and  that  they 
merited  this  retaliation.  He  also  said  that  the  English  had 
burned  Washington,  and  ho  did  not  see  why  he  was  not  to 
destroy  this  bridee.  MufSing,  however,  concerted  with  the 
Duke  that  English  sentinels  should  be  placed  on  the  brid^, 
and  if  any  Prussian  soldiers  should  approach  to  injure  it, 
these  sentinels  were  not  to  retire.  Ibis,  they  conceived, 
would  gain  time,  as  they  thought  that  previous  to  making 
any  attempt  on  the  bridge  BlUoher  would  apply  to  the  Duke 
to  withdraw  the  English  sentinels.  This  waa  of  no  avail. 
The  Prussians  arrived,  mined  the  arches,  and  attempted  to 
blow  up  the  bridge,  sentinels  and  all.  Their  design,  how- 
ever, was  frustrated,  and  the  bridge  received  no  injury.  At 
length  Muffiing  came  to  the  Duke,  and  said  that  he  was  come  ■ 
te  propose  to  him  a  compromise,  which  was  that  the  bridge 
should  be  spared  and  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome  should 
be  destroyed  instead.  "  I  saw,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  I  had 
got  out  of  the  fryiog-pan  into  the  fire.  Fortunately  at  this 
moment  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived,  and  he  ordered  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  either,"  On  aaother  occasion  BlUcher 
announced  hia  intention  of  levying  a  contribution  of  100  mill- 
ions on  the  city  of  Paris,  To  this  the  Duke  objected,  and 
said  that  the  raising  such  enormous  contributions  could  only 
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be  done  by  common  consent,  and  must  be  a  matter  of  general 
arrangement.  Bllicher  said,  "Oh  1  I  do  not  mean  to  be  the 
only  party  who  is  to  levy  any  thing;  you  may  levy  as  much 
ftr  yourselves,  and,  depend  upon  it,  if  you  do  it  will  be  paid  ; 
Ihere  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever."  The  Duke  says  that 
the  tipo  invasions  cost  the  French  100  millions  sterling.  The 
Allies  had  1,200,000  men  clothed  at  their  expense;  (he  allow- 
ance for  tbis  -was  60  francs  a  man.  The  army  of  occupation 
was  entirely  maintained;  ihere  were  the  contributions,  the 
claims  amounting  to  ten  millions  sterling.  Besides  this  there 
were  towns  and  villages  destroyed  and  country  laid  waste. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Popularity  of  George  IV.— The  Duke  of  York's  Eac^g  EsUbUshmcnt— Clerk  of  the  Counidl 
—Lord  Uverpool  and  Mr.  Buinnci^-Ladjr  ConyngliBni— Dralh  of  tody  WorcestEt — 
Her  Chonictcr— Ball  at  DeTOMhlM  Home— Tl»  D-ike  of  York 'a  AverBlon  to  thB  Duke 
of  WelUngtofl— The  Pavilion  at  BriEhtali— Lord  Fnmgis  Conyn^m— The  King  and 
tho  Duke  of  Wei  llDstou— Death  of  Qie  Ibrgula  ol  LoudondetTy— JHb  PoKcj'— ^  U. 
KloODiaekl  sent  to  Slodiholm— Mr.  Oanntogfi  Fordgn  Beerttair— Queen  Carolloe  and 
UTOuf  hani— CaDDing  and  George  IT.— Lord  William  Bentlitcli  aspires  to  go  to  India- 
Ilia  DlBappolDtment— The  Dake  of  York's  Duel  nith  Ooloael  Lennox— Oeorce  lll.'a 
Will— George  IV.  appropilatea  Uie  Late  Khig'a  Personal  Property— The  Duke  of  Wei- 
llnaton  on  the  Congreas  of  Verona  and  on  the  Politics  of  Europe— In terreutlon  Id 
Spain— Ferdinand  vll.— M.  do  Villele— ThB  Duke's  Opinion  of  Napoleon— Sir  William 
Knighton— The  Duke  of  York's  Anecdotes  of  Gcorgo  IV.— Death  of  the  MarouiB  of 
Tlt^field— His  Character. 

1821. 

London,  February  7(A.— The  King  went  to  the  play  last 
night  (Drury  Lane)  for  the  first  time,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Clarence  and  a  great  suite  with  him.  He  was  received  with 
immense  acclamations,  the  whole  pit  standing  up,  hurrahing 
■  and  waving  their  lials.  The  boxes  were  very  empty  at  first, 
for  the  mob  occupied  the  avenues  to  the  theatre,  and  those 
who  had  engaged  boxes  could  not  get  to  them.  The  crowd 
on  the  outside  was  very  great.  Lord  Hertford  dropped  one 
of  the  candles  as  he  was  lighting  the  King  in,  and  made  a 
great  confusion  in  the  box.  The  King  sat  in  Lady  Bess- 
borough's  box,  which  was  fitted  up  for  him.  He  goes  to 
Covent  Garden  to-night.  A  few  people  called  "  The  Queen," 
but  very  few.  A  man  in  the  gallery  called  out,  "  Where's 
your  wile,  Georgy  ?  " 
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February  l\th. — I  came  to  town  from  Euston  the  end  of 
tast  iiiontli.  The  debates  were  expected  to  be  very  stormy 
and  the  minorities  very  large,  not  that  anybody  expected 
Ministers  to  go  out.  It  has  all  ended  as  suuh  autieipations 
usually  do,  in  every  thing  going  off  very  quietly  and  the  Giov- 
crament  obtaining  large  majorities.  Their  Parliamentary 
successes  and  the  King's  reception  have  greatly  elated  them, 
and  they  think  (and  with  reason  probably)  that  they  are 
likely  to  enjoy  their  places  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives, 
not  that  they  care  about  the  King's  popularity,  except  inas- 
much as  it  may  add  strength  to  tlieir  Admin is't ration.  They 
do  not  conceal  their  contempt  or  dislike  of  Lini,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  present  times  that  the  King  should 
have  ifinisters  whom  he  abuses  and  hates,  and  who  entertain 
corresponding  sentiments  of  aversion  to  him ;  yet  tliey  defend 
all  his  errors  and  follies,  and  he  affords  them  constant  counte- 
nance and  protection.  However,  the  King  was  deligiited  by 
his  reception  at  the  theatres,  and  told  Lady  Bessborough,  as 
he  came  down-stairs,  he  never  was  more  gratified. 

February  33rf. — Yesterday  the  Duke  of  York  proposed  to 
me  to  take  the  management  of  his  horses,  which  I  accepted. 
Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  it.' 

March  5tA. — I  have  experienced  a  great  proof  of  the  van- 
ity of  human  wishes.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  I  have 
attained  the  three  things  which  I  have  most  desired  in  the 
world  for  years  past,  and  upon  the  whole  I  do  not  feel  that 
my  happiness  is  at  all  increased ;  perhaps  if  it  were  not  for 
one  cause  it  might  be,  but  until  that  ceases  to  exist  it  is  in 
vain  that  I  acquire  every  other  advantage  or  possess  the  means 
of  amusement,' 

March  22(7. — I  was  sworn  in  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  kissed  hands  at  a  Council  at  Carlton  House  yesterday 
morning  as  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

March  25lk, — Lord  Fife  has  been  dismissed  from  hia 
place  of  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  for  voting  against  the  Malt 
Tax,  and  Lord  Lovaine  has  been  appointed  instead. 

April  IQth. — The  night  before  last  Hobhouse  made  his 
furious  attack  upon  Canning.    Last  night  everybody  expected 

'  [Mr.  Groville  cnntinued  to  manage  tha  rncine  catabliahment  of  tti"  TlnV* 
of  York  from  this  time  till  the  deatli  of  his  EoyalTIighness.l 

'  [One  of  these  things  was  Mr.  Greville'a  appoLntmeut  as  Clerk  of  th 

cil;  the  second  waa  hia  eoimeelion  with  "--  "^ -'--  -'"  ^— '-  ^-  <-•- ' 

lishmant ;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  third.] 
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that  Canning  would  speak,  and  waa  estreniely  anxious  to  hear 
what  notice  iie  would  take  of  Hobhouse.  The  army  estimates 
came  on  first  in  tiie  evening,  and  almost  all  the  raembera  went 
away,  intending  to  return  to  the  Reform  debate,  but  when 
Reform  came  on  there  were  only  100  members  in  the  House. 
"  Le  combat  finit  fauto  de  combattants,"  and  when  everybody 
came  crowding  down  at  nine  o'clock  the  House  had  been  up 
half  an  hour,  having  divided  53  to  41.' 

May  Srf.— When  the  Canonry  of  Windsor  became  vacant 
Lady  Conyngham  asked  the  King  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Sumner,' 
who  had  baen  Mount  Charles's  tutor.  The  King  agreed  :  the 
man  was  sent  for,  and  kissed  hands  at  Brighton.  A  letter 
was  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  announce  the  appointment. 
In  the  mean  time  Lord  Liverpool  had  sent  a  list  of  persons, 
one  of  ivhom  he  should  recommend  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy, 
and  tlie  letters  crossed.  As  soon  as  Lord  Liverpool  received 
the  letter  from  Brighton  he  got  into  his  carriage  and  ivent 
down  to  the  King,  to  state  that  unless  he  was  allowed  to  have 
the  distribution  of  this  patronage  without  any  interference, 
he  could  not  carry  on  the  Government,  and  would  resign  his 
office  if  Sumner  was  appointed.  The  man  was  only  a  curate, 
and  never  held  a  living  at  all.  The  King  "  chanta  palinodie,'' 
and  a  sort  of  compromise  was  made,  by  which  Lady  Conyng- 
ham's  friend  was  withdrawn,  and  the  King  begged  it  might 
be  given  to  Dr.  Clarke,  to  which  appointment  Lord  Liverpool 
consented,  although  he  did  not  appi^ove  of  him ;  he  did  not, 
however,  wish  to  appear  too  difHcult. 

'  [On  the  IVth  of  April  Mr,  Lambton  (afterward  Esrl  of  Durham)  movod  for 
a  CoHimittee  of  the  whole  Hoiiae  to  consider  tho  state  of  the  ropreBuntadon  of 
the  people  in  Parliament.  It  wbb  owing  to  tbe  misapprehension  deacribed  in 
the  text  that  the  division  was  bo  small.] 

"  [Afterward  Bishop  of  WinehcBtfir.  This  was  the  berinning  of  the  fortuna 
.  of  tliat  amiable  prelate,  of  whom  it  muat  be  add  that,  if  he  owed  his  early  ad- 
vancement to  a  questloimble  influence,  no  man  lias  filled  the  epiacopid  ofGce 
with  more  unaff'oi'ted  piety,  dignity,  and  goodness.  The  ditference  between 
Gooi^e  IV.  and  Lord  Liverpool  on  thla  ocoaaion  waa  a  very  aarious  one.  Tha 
Duho  of  Wellington  referred  to  it  in  a  oonfidentiid  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

~-" the  a«h  of  October,  1821^  in  the  following  tcrmH ;  "  Aa  I  told  joii 

,  .u,  -a: —  1 r opposition  to  hLs  wishes  in  tlie 

^deveiy  oi 


who  did  not  highly  approve  of  what  jou  did  respeetina;  Mr.  Sumner,  a.  

is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  suffer  with  you  bU  the  consequences  of  that 
Bct."  {"  Correspondeneo  of  tlie  Dufcc  of  WaUington,"  Second  Ser'oa,  vol.  i., 
p.  1S5;  published  in  180T.)] 
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I-ad y  Conyngham  lives  in  one  of  '.he  liouscs  ia  Marllxirough 
Row.  All  the  members  of  her  family  are  continually  there, 
and  are  eiipplied  with  horses,  carriages,  etc.,  from  the  King's 
stables.  She  rides  out  with  her  daughter,  but  never  with  iho 
King,  who  always  rideswith  one  of  his  gentlemen.  Ihcynever 
appear  in  public  together.  She  dines  there  every  day.  Before 
the  King  comes  into  the  room  she  and  Lady  Elizabeth  join 
him  in  another  room,  and  he  always  walks  in  with  one  on  each 
arm.  She  comports  herself  entirely  as  mistress  of  the  house, 
but  never  suffers  her  daughter  to  leave  her.  She  has  received 
magnificent  presents,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  the  same;  particu- 
larly the  mother  has  strings  of  pearls  of  enormous  value. 
Madame  de  Lieven  said  she  had  seen  the  pearls  of  the  Grand 
Duchesses  and  the  Prussian  Princesses,  but  had  never  seen 
any  nearly  so  fine  as  Lady  Conyngham's,  The  other  night 
Lady  Bath  was  coming  to  the  Pavilion.  After  dinner  Lady 
Conyngham  called  to  Sir  William  Kcppe!  and  said,  "  Sir  Wil- 
liam, do  desire  them  to  light  up  the  saloon  "  (this  saloon  is 
lit  by  hundreds  of  candles).  When  the  King  came  in  she 
said,  "  Sir,  I  told  them  to  light  up  the  saloon,  as  Lady  Bath 
is  coming  this  evening."  The  King  seized  her  arm  and  said 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  "  Thank  ycu,  thank  you,  my 
dear ;  you  always  do  what  is  right ;  you  cannot  plcRse  me  so 
much  as  by  doing  every  thing  you  please,  every  thing  to  show 
that  you  are  mistress  here." 

Mat/  12th. — I  have  suffered  the  severest  pain  I  ever  had  in 
my  life  by  the  death  of  Lady  Worcester.'  1  loved  her  like  a 
sister,  and  I  have  lost  one  of  the  few  persona  in  the  world 
who  cared  for  me,  and  whose  affection  and  friendship  ser\-e  to 
make  life  valuable  to  me.  She  has  been  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  her  life  and  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and  so  suddenly 
too.  Seven  days  ago  she  was  at  a  ball  at  Court,  and  she  is 
now  no  more.  She  died  like  a  heroine,  full  of  cheerfulness 
and  courage  to  the  last.  She  has  been  snatched  from  life  at 
a  time  when 'she  was  becoming  everv  dav  more  fit  to  live,  for 
her  mind,  her  temper,  and  her  understanding,  were  gradually 
and  rapidly  improving;  she  bad  faults,  but  her  mind  was  not 
vicious,  and  her  defects  may  be  ascribed  to  her  education  and 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  society  in  which  she  lived.     Hei 
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virtues  were  inherent  in  her  character  ;  every  day  developed 
them  more  and  more,  and  they  were  such  as  to  make  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  lived  with  her,  and  to  captivate  the  affection 
of  all  who  really  knew  her,  I  have  never  lost  any  one  I 
loved  before,  and  though  I  know  the  grief  I  now  feel  will 
soon  subside  {for  so  the  laws  of  nature  have  ordained),  long, 
long  will  it  be  before  I  forget  her,  or  before  my  mind  loses 
the  lively  impression  of  her  virtues  and  of  our  mutual  friend- 
ship. 

This  is  one  of  those  mclancboly  events  in  life  to  wliich 
the  mind  cannot  for  a  long  time  reconcile  or  accustom  itself. 
I  saw  her  so  short  a  time  ago  "glittering  like  the  morning 
Btar,  full  of  life  and  splendor  and  joy ; "  the  accents  of  her 
voice  still  so  vibrate  in  my  ear  that  I  cannot  believe  I  shall 
never  see  her  again.  What  a  subject  for  contemplation  and 
for  moralizing!     What  reflections  crowd  into  the  mind  I 

Dr.  Hume  told  me  once  he  had  witnessed  many  death- 
beds, but  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  the  fortitude  and 
resignation  displayed  by  her.  She  died  in  his  arms,  and  with- 
out pain.  As  life  ebbed  away  her  countenance  changed,  and 
when  at  length  she  ceased  to  breathe,  a  beautiful  and  tranquil 
emile  settled  upon  her  face. 

Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire, 
Each  purer  frame  informed  bj  purer  fire ; 
Let  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughtei',  fiknd,  and  wife: 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore, 
Then  view  thia  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more. 

June  SJ4(A. — The  King  dined  at  Devonshire  House  last 
Thursday  se'nnight.  Lady  Conyngham  had  on  her  head  a 
sapphire  which  belonged  to  the  Stuarts,  and  was  given  by 
Cardinal  York  to  the  King.  He  gave  it  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotto,  and  when  she  died  he  desired  to  have  it  back,  Leopold 
being  informed  it  was  a  crown  jewel.  This  crown  jewel 
sparkled  in  the  head-dress  of  the  Marchioness  at  the  ball.  I 
ascertained  the  Duke  of  York's  sentiments  upon  this  Bubject 
the  other  day.  He  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  discuss  it, 
but  he  said  enough  to  show  that  he  lias  no  good  opinion  of 
her.  The  other  day,  as  we  were  going  to  the  races  from  Oat- 
lands,  he  gave  me  the  history  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
life.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  excessively  strong,  and  I 
think  if  ever  he  becomes  King  the  other  will  not  be  Com- 
niander-in-Chiet     He  does  not  deny  his  military  talents,  but 
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he  thinks  that  he  is  false  and  ungrateful,  that  he  nevci  gave 
sufficient  credit  to  liis  officers,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
put  forward  men  of  talent  who  might  bo  in  a  situation  to 
claim  some  share  of  credit,  the  whole  of  which  he  was  desirous 
of  engrossing  himself.  He  says  that  at  Waterloo  he  got  into 
a  scrape  and  avowed  himself  to  be  surprised,  and  he  attribute? 
in  great  measure  the  success  of  that  day  to  Lord  Anglesea, 
who,  lie  says,  was  hardly  mentioned,  and  that  in  the  coldest 
terms,  in  the  Duke's  dispatch.' 

IJecember  l%th. — I  have  not  written  any  thing  for  months, 
"  Quantc  cose  mi  Bono  accadute ! "  My  progress  was  as 
follows,  not  very  interesting:  To  Newmarket,  Whersted, 
Biddlesworth,  Sprotborouirh,  Eiiston,  Elveden,  "Welbepk,  Cav- 
ersham.  Nun  Appleton,  Welbeck,  Burghley,  and  London. 
Nothing  worth  mentioning  occurred  at  any  of  these  places, 
Sprotborough  was  agreeable  enough.  The  Grevilles,  Montagu, 
Wilmot,  and  the  Wortleys,  were  tliere.  I  came  to  town, 
went  to  Brighton  j'esterday  se'nnight  for  a  Council.  I  was 
lodged  in  the  Pavilion  and  dined  with  the  King.  The 
gaudy  splendor  of  the  place  amused  me  for  a  little  and  then 
bored  mo.  The  dinner  was  cold  and  the  evening  dull  beyond 
all  dullness.  They  say  the  King  is  anxious  that  form  and 
ceremony  should  be  banished,  and  if  so  it  onlj'  proves  how 
impossible  it  is  that  form  and  ceremony  sh<)uld  not  always 
inhabit  a  palace.  The  rooms  are  not  furnished  for  society, 
and,  in  fact,  society  cannot  flourish  without  ease;  and  who 
cjin  feel  at  ease  who  is  under  the  eternal  restraint  which 
etiquette  and  respect  itnpose  ?  The  King  was  in  good  looks 
and  good  spirits,  and  after  dinner  cut  his  jokes  with  all  tlie 
coarse  merriment  which  is  his  characteristic.  Lord  Welles- 
ley  did  not  seem  to  like  it,  but  of  course  ho  bowed  and 
smiled  like  the  rest.  I  saw  nothing  very  particular  in  the 
King's  manner  to  Lady  Conyngham.  He  sat  by  her  on  the 
couch  almost  the  whole  evening,  playing  at  patience,  and 
he  took  her  in  to  dinner;  but  Madame  de  Lieven  and  Lady 
Cowper  were  there,  and  he  seemed  equally  civil  to  all  of 

I  [The  iinjustnnd  uiifaTOrable  opinion  SJqireEBed  oflho  Duke  of  Wellington 
ty  tlie  Duko  of  York  dated  trora  the  appointment  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  io 
ii'liigU  commfliid,  and  afterword  to  the  chief  coiumaiid  of  the  anny  in  Portugal. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  at  ono  moment  entertained  hopes  of  comraanding  tliat 
army,  but,  when  he  was  made  to  undorstand  that  thia  was  impoasible,  he  erm- 
nooualy  nttrihut«d  this  lUsappointment  tu  the  iutriguea  of  those  who  vere  pre- 
fen-ed  before  Iran.  This  mattflris  explaioed  with  further  paitieulnis  mi  a4th 
of  Deeomber,  1823.] 
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them.  I  WHS  curious  to  see  the  Pavilion  and  li:e  life  they 
lead  there,  and  I  now  only  hope  I  may  never  go  there  again, 
for  the  novelty  is  past,  and  I  should  Ds  exposed  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  bore  of  it  without  the  stimulus  of  curiosity. 

Meceinber  19th. — I  dined  with  Lord  Gwydir  yesterday, 
and  sat  next  to  Prince  Lieven.  He  told  me  that  Bloomlield 
is  no  longer  in  favor,  that  he  has  been  supplanted  by  Lord 
Francis  Conyngham,"  who  now  performs  almost  all  the  func- 
tions which  formerly  appertained  to  Bloomficld.  He  is  quite 
aware  of  his  decline,  and  submits  himself  to  it  in  a  manly 
way.  He  is  no  longer  so  neeessary  to  the  King  as  he  was, 
for  a  short  time  ago  he  could  not  bear  that  Bloomfield  should 
be  absent,  and  now  bis  absence  is  unfelt.  Francis  goes  to 
the  King  every  morning,  usually  hrealcfasis  with  him,  and 
receives  all  his  orders.  He  was  invited  to  go  to  Fanshanger 
for  two  days,  and  was  very  anxious  to  go,  hut  he  could  not 
obtain  leave  from  the  King  to  absent  himself,  Bloomfield 
does  not  put  himself  forivard ;  "  mCme  il  se  retire,"  he  said, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  resign 
his  situation  and  leave  tho  Court.  The  King  is  still  pei^ 
fcctly  civil  and  gond-iiumorcd  to  him,  but  lias  withdrawn 
his  confidence  from  him,  and  Bloomfield  is  no  longer  his  first 
servant. 

I  asked  Lieven  whether  Francis  Conj'ngham,  in  perform- 
ing the  other  duties  which  had  hitherto  been  allotted  to 
Bloomfield,  also  exercised  the  functions  of  Pri\-ate  Secretary, 
because  this  involved  a  much  more  serious  question.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  know;  all  be  knew  was  that  while  he  was 
at  Brighton  Bloomfield  was  absent  for  five  days,  and  that 
during  that  time  the  other  had  ostensibly  occupied  the  place 
which  Bloomfield  used  to  hold  about  the  King's  person.  The 
commencement  of  this  revolution  in  the  King's  sentiments 
is  to  be  dated  from  the  journey  to  Hanover.  Now  Bloom- 
field sits  among  the  guests  at  dinner  at  the  Pavilion;  the 
honors  are  done  by  the  father  on  one  side  and  the  son  on  the 
other. 

1822. 

July  IGl/i. — Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  been  continually  in 
t()wn.    .1  have  won  on  the  Derby,  my  sister  is  married,'  and 

>  [Lord  Franoia  Cnnynjjham,  sooond  b( 
(wlio  WS8  raised  to  tboBntish  peerage  in 
qniA  of  Coayugbam.] 

'  [Uisa  GroTille  married  Lord  Franrfg  LtvcBon  Gowor,  afterward  Eari  of 
EUesmerc,  in  IS23,] 
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I  have  doiio  nothing  ■worth  rerording.  How  habit  and  prac- 
tice change  our  feelings,  our  opinions  ;  and  what  an  influence 
they  have  upon  our  thoughts  and  actions  1  Objects  wtiich  I 
used  to  contemplate  at  an  im measurable  distance,  and  to 
attain  which  I  thought  would  be  the  sf.miuit  of  felicity,  I 
have  found  worth  very  little  iri  comparison  to  the  value  mj- 
imagination  used  to  set  upon  tliem.  .  .  .  Loudon  is  nearly 
over,  has  been  tolerably  agreeable ;  but  I  have  been  very 
often  bored  to  death  by  the  necessity  of  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  keep  up  an  interest, 

July  30th. — Madame  de  Lievcn  is  ill  with  the  King,  and  is 
miserable  in  conse(|uence.  Lady  Cowper  is  her  confidcmte, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  this  latter  pretends  to 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  asked  me  the  other  day  what  it  was, 
I  am  sure  in  order  to  diAover  what  people  say.  "When  the 
Duke  was  at  Brighton  in  the  winter,  he  and  the  King  had  a 
dispute  about  the  army.  It  began  (it  was  at  dinner)  by  the 
King's  saying  tliat  the  Russians  or  the  Prussians  (I  forget 
(vhioli)  were  the  best  infantry  in  the  world.  The  Duke  said, 
"Eiccept  your  Majesty's."  The  King  then  said  the  English 
cavalry  wore  the  best,  which  the  Duke  denied ;  then  that  an 
inferior  number  of  French  regiments  would  always  beat  a 
superior  number  of  English,  and,  in  short,  that  they  were  not 
half  so  effective.  The  King  was  very  angry;  the  dispute 
ivased  warm,  and  ended  by  his  Majesty  rising  from  table  and 
saying,  "  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  on  such  a  subject 
with  your  Grace."  The  King  does  not  like  the  Duke,  nor 
does  the  Duke  of  York.     Tliis  I  know  from  himself. 

August  XZth, — I  went  to  Cirencester  on  Friday  and  came 
back  yesterday.  At  Hounslow  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Londonderry,'  When  I  got  to  town  I  met  several  people 
who  had  all  assumed  an  air  of  melancholy,  a  visage  de  circon- 
stance,  which  provoked  me  inexpressibly,  because  it  was  cei> 
tain  that  they  did  not  care  ;  indeed,  it'  they  felt  at  all,  it  was 
probably  rather  satisfaction  at  an  event  happening  than  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  the  person.  It  seems  Lord  Londonderry  had 
b3en  unwell  for  some  time,  but  not  seriously,  and  a  few  days 
before  this  catastrophe  he  became  much  worse,  and  was  very 
much  dejected.  Ho  told  Lord  Granville  some  time  ago  that 
he  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  he  told  Count  Munster  the 

'  [Lord  Caatlcrengh,  far  bettor  known  bj;  that 
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Other  day  tliat  hft  was  very  ill  indeed.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton saw  tim  on  Friday,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  illness  about  him  that  he  sent  Bankhead  to  him.  He  was 
cupped  on  Saturday  in  London,  got  better,  and  went  to 
Foot's  Cray.  On  Sunday  he  was  worse,  and  the  state  of  de- 
jection in  which  he  appeared  induced  his  attendants  to  take 
certain  precautions,  which  unfortunately,  however,  proved 
fruitless.  They  removed  his  pistols  and  his  razors,  but  he  got 
hold  of  a  penknife  which  was  in  the  room  next  his,  and  on 
Sunday  niji;ht  or  early  on  Monday  morning  he  cut  his  throat 
with  it.  Tliere  is  not  a  Minister  in  town  hut  Lord  Liverpool, 
\'ansittart,  and  the  Chancellor.  Lord  Bathurst  is  at  Cirences- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Holland,  Lord  Sidmouth  in 
Yorkshire,  Peel  and  Lord  Melville  in  Scotland  with  the  King. 
No  event  ever  gave  rise  to  more  spaculation  with  the  few  peo- 
ple there  arc  left  to  speculate,  and  the  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  Canning  will  not  go  to  India,'  but  will  be  appointed 
in  his  room.  It  certainly  opens  a  door  to  his  ambition  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Peel,  who,  unless  Canning  comes  into  office, 
must  of  necessity  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  Another 
speculation  is  that  Lord  Liverpool  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  resigning,  and  that  the  K-ing  will  form  a  Wliig  Ministry, 
I  do  not  believe  Lord  Liverpool  wishes  to  resign,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  Canning  will  come  into  office. 

I  had  hardly  any  acquaintance  with  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  therefore  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alFccted  by  his 
death.  As  a  Minister  he  is  a  great  loss  to  his  party,  and  still 
greater  to  his  friends  and  dependants,  to  ivhom  he  was  the 
best  of  patrons ;  to  the  country  I  think  he  is  none.  Nobody 
can  deny  that  his  talents  wore  great,  and  perhaps  he  owed  his 
influence  and  authority  as  much  to  his  cliaracter  as  to  his 
abilities.  His  appearance  was  dignified  and  imposing ;  he  was 
affable  in  his  manners  and  agreeable  in  society.  The  great 
feature  of  his  character  was  a  cool  and  determined  courage, 
which  gave  an  appearance  of  resolution  and  confidence  to  all 
his  actions,  and  inspired  his  friends  with  admiration  and  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  respected  by 
his  most  violent  opponents.  As  a  speaker  he  was  prolix,  mo- 
notonous, and  never  eloquent,  escept,  perhaps,  for  a  lew  min- 
utes when  provoked  into  a  passion  by  something  which  had 
fallen  out  iu  debate.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  and 
>r-Qciicral  of  India, 
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still  more  the  ridicule  which  his  extraordinary  piirascology 
had  drawn  upon  liim,  he  was  aliviiys  heard  with  attention.  He 
never  spoke  ill ;  his  speeches  were  continually  replete  with 
pood  sense  and  strong  argument,  and  though  they  seldom  of- 
fered much  to  admire,  they  generally  contained  a  gi'eat  deal 
to  be  answered.  T' believe  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  ever  sat  in  it,  and 
he  was  eminently  possessed  of  the  good  taste,  gogd-humor, 
and  agreeable  manners  ivhich  are  more  requisite  to  make  a 
good  leader  than  eloquence,  hdwever  brilliant.  With  these 
qualities,  it  may  be  asked  why  he  was  not  a  better  Minister, 
and  who  can  answer  that  question  ?  or  who  can  aver  that  he 
did  not  pursue  the  policy  which  he  conscientiously  belieyed  to 
be  most  advantageous  to  his  country  ?  Nay,  more,  who  can 
say  but  from  surmise  and  upon  speculation  that  it  was  not  the 
best?  I  believe  that  lie  ivas  seduced  by  his  vanity,  that  his 
head  was  turned  by  emperors,  kings,  and  congresses,  and  that 
he  was  resolved  that  the  country  which  he  represented  should 
play  as  conspicuous  a  part  03  any  other  in  the  political  dramas 
which  were  acted  on  tlie  Continent.  The  result  of  his  policy 
is  this,  that  we  are  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  in 
a  manner  we  have  never  been  before,  which  entails  upon  us 
endless  negotiations  and  enormous  expenses.  We  have  asso- 
ciated ourselves  with  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
cjjuntenanced  the  acts  of  ambition  and  despotism  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  drawn  upon  us  the  detestation  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Continent ;  and  our  conduct  toward  ttiem  at  the 
close  of  the  war  has  brought  a  stain  upon  our  character  for 
bad  faith  and  desertion  which  no  time  will  wipe  away,  and 
the  recollection  cf  which  will  never  be  effaced  -from  their 
minds. 

Angust  \Qth. — I  went  to  Brighton  on  Saturday  to  see  the 
Duke  [of  York] ;  returned  to-day.  The  Pavilion  is  finished. 
The  King  has  had  a  subterranean  passage  made  from  the 
liouse  to  the  stables,  which  is  said  to  liave  cost  £3,000  or 
£5,000;  I  forget  which.  There  is  also  a  bath  in  his  apart- 
ment, with  pipes  to  conduct  water  from  the  sea;  these  pipes 
cost  ilCOO,     The  King  has  not  taken  a  sea-bath  for  sixteen 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  thought  injudicious  to  have  any 
thing  like  an  ostentatious  funeral,  considering  the  circum- 
stanocs  under  which  he  died,  but  it  is  the  particular  wish  of    * 
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hia  widow,  Sba  seems  to  consider  the  respsct  which  is  paid 
to  his  remains  as  a  sort  of  testimony  to  his  character,  and 
nothing  will  pacify  her  feelings  or  satisfy  her  affection  but 
seeing  him  interred  with  all  imaginable  honors.  It  seems 
that  he  gave  several  indications  of  a  perturbed  mind  a  short 
dme  previous  to  his  death.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been 
dejected,  and  his  mind  was  haunted  with  various  apprehen- 
sions, particularly  with  a  notion  that  he  was  in  great  personal 
danger.  On  the  day  (the  3d  of  August)  he  gave  a  great  din- 
ner at  Cray  to  his  political  friends,  some  of  them  finding  the 
wine  very  good,  wislied  to  compliment  him  upon  it,  and  Ar- 
buthncit  called  out,  "  Lord  I^ndonderry  1 "  He  instantly 
jumped  up  with  great  vivacity,  and  stood  as  if  in  expectation 
of  something  serious  that  was  to  follow.  When  he  was  told 
that  it  was  about  the  wine  they  wished  to  speak  to  him,  he 
sat  down ;  but  his  manner  was  so  extraordinary  that  Huskis- 
son  remarked  it  to  Wilmot  ns  they  came  home.  In  the  last 
interview  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  with  him  he 
said  he  never  heard  him  converse  upon  affairs  witli  more  clear- 
ness and  strength  of  mind  than  that  day.  In  the  middle  of 
the  conversation,  however,  he  said,  "  To  prove  to  you  what 
danger  I  am  in,  my  own  servants  thinlc  so,  and  that  I  ought 
to  go  off  directly,  that  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  they  keep 
my  horses  saddled  that  I  may  get  away  quickly  ;  they  think 
that  I  should  not  have  time  to  go  away  in  a  carriage."  Then 
ringing  the  bell  violently,  he  said  to  the  servant,  "Tell  me, 
sir,  instantly  who  ordered  my  horses  here ;  who  sent  them  up 
to  town  ?"  The  man  answered  that  the  horses  were  at  Cray, 
and  had  never  been  in  town.  The  Duke  desired  the  man  to 
go,  and  in  consequence  of  this  strange  behavior  wrote  the  let- 
ter to  Bankhead  which  has  been  since  published. 

August  2CtA. — Knighton  went  with  the  King  to  Scotland, 
and  slept  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  own  cabins,  that  next  to 
him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  appointed  Privy  Purse. 
Bloomfield  has  got  the  mission  to  Stockholm,  When  Bloom- 
Held  was  dismissed  a  disposition  was  shown  to  treat  him  in  a 
very  unceremonious  manner ;  but  he  would  not  stand  this, 
and  displayed  a  spirit  which  he  was  probably  enabled  to 
assume  in  consequence  of  what  he  knows.  When  they  found 
he  was  not  to  be  bullied  they  treated  with  him,  and  gave  him 
every  honor  and  emolument  he  could  desire. 

September  33(/. — I  saw  Lady  Bathurst  on  the  13th.  Can- 
ning had  not  then  spit  his  answer,  and  greatly  surprised  were 
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the  Ministers  at  tlie  delay.  Lord  Liverpool's  proposal  to  him 
was  simple  and  unclogged  with  conditions — the  Foreign  OfEce 
and  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  King's  repug- 
nance to  his  coming  into  office  was  extreme,  and  it  required 
all  the  efforts  of  his  Ministers  to  surmount  it.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Peel  have  all  the  credit  of  having  persuaded 
the  King  to  consent,  but  Lord  Bathurst's  arguments  influ- 
enced him  as  much  as  those  of  any  person,  and  he  told  Lady 
Conyngham  that  he  was  more  satisfied  by  what  Lord  Bath- 
urst  had  said  to  him  on  the  subject  than  by  any  of  the  Minis- 
ters. I  know  that  among  the  Canning  party  Lord  Bathurst 
is  supposed  to  Jiave  joined  with  the  Chancellor  in  opposing 
his  appointment.  The  danger  in  which  the  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton was  sensibly  affected  the  King,  because  at  this  moment 
the  Duke  is  in  high  favor  with  liim ;  and  when  he  heard  he 
was  so  ill  he  sent  Knighton  to  him  to  comfort  him  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  reconsider  the  proposal  of  receiving 
Canning,  and  the  next  day  he  signified  his  consent.  I  saw  a 
note  from  Lady  Conyngham  to  Lady  Bathurst,  in  which  she 
gave  an  account  of  the  uneasiness  and  agitation  in  which  the 
King  had  been  in  consequence  of  the  Duke's  illness,  saying 
how  much  she  had  suffered  in  consequence,  and  how  great  had 
been  their  relief,  when  Knighton  brought  word  that  he  was 
better.  The  "  dear  King,"  she  said,  was  more  composed. 
She  added  that  she  (Lady  B.)  would  liear  that  evening  what 
would  give  her  pleasure,  and  this  was  that  the  King  had 
agreed  to  take  Canning.  In  a  conversation  also  Lady  0.  said 
that  she  did  hope,  now  the  King  had  yielded  his  own  incli- 
nation to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  liis  Ministers,  that  they 
would  behave  to  him  better  than  they  had  done.  Canning 
v.-as  sworn  in  on  Monday.  His  friends  say  that  he  was  very 
well  received.  The  King  told  Madame  de  Lieven  that  having 
consented  to  receive  him,  he  had  behaved  to  him,  as  he  always 
did,  in  the  most  gentlemanlike  manner  he  could,  and  that  on 
delivering  to  him  the  seals,  be  said  to  him  that  he  had  been 
advised  by  his  Ministers  that  his  abilities  and  eloquence  ren- 
dered him  the  only  fit  man  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  which 
Lord  Londonderry  3  death  had  made,  and  that,  in  appointing 
him  to  the  situation,  he  had  only  to  desire  that  he  would  fel- 
low the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  This  Madame  de  Lieven 
told  to  Lady  Jersey,  and  she  to  me.  It  seems  that  the  King 
was  BO  struclt  with  Lord  Londonderry's  manner  (for  lie  said 
.  to  the  King  nearly  what  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
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and  BO  persuaded  that  some  fatal  catastroplic  would  take 
place,  that  when  Peel  came  to  inform  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  said  to  him  before  he  spoke,  "  I  know  you  are  come 
to  tell  me  that  Londonderry  is  dead."  Peel  had  just  left  him, 
and  upon  receiving  the  dispatches  immediately  returned  ;  and 
when  Lady  Conyngham  was  told  by  Lord  Mount  Charles 
that  there  was  a  report  that  he  was  dead,  she  said,  "  Good 
God !  then  he  has  destroyed  himself."  She  knew  what  had 
passed  with  the  King,  and  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he 
had  told  it. 

September  23(?.  —  George  Bentinck,  who  thinks  there 
never  existed  such  a  man  as  Canning,  and  who  probably  has 
heard   from   him    some    circumstances    connected  with    his 

resignation  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  trial,  told that 

it  was  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  concerning  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Milan  Commission.  The  Ministers  wished  the  King  to  pay 
the  expenses  himself,  and  he  wished  Ihem  to  be  defrayed  by 
Government,  Lord  Londonderry  promised  the  King  (with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other  Ministers)  that  the  expenses 
should  bo  paid  by  Government,  but  with  money  ostensibly 
appropriated  to  other  purposes.  Tliis  Canning  could  not 
endure,  and  resigned.  Such  is  his  story,  which  probably  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false. 

JVbvember  5th. — I  have  been  to  Newmarket,  Euston,  Rid- 
dlesworth,  Rendlesham,  Whersted,  besides  going  to  town 
several  times  and  to  Brighton.  Since  I  left  London  for  the 
Doncaster  races,  I  have  traveled  near  1,300  miles.  At  Eid- 
dlesworth  the  Duke  of  York  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the 
Queen  and  Brougham,  but  he  was  so  unintelligible,  that  part 
I  could  not  make  out,  and  part  1  do  not  remember.  What 
I  can  recollect  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  the  first  person  who  informed  the  King  of  the  Queen's 
conduct  in  Italy ;  that,  after  the  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  a 
negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  Queen,  the  basis  of 
which  was  that  she  should  abdicate  the  title  of  Queen  ;  and 
that  to  this  she  had  consented.  He  said  that  Brougham  had 
acted  a  double  part,  for  that  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 
of  her  acceding  to  those  terms,  and  had  promised  that  he 
would  go  over  to  her  and  confirm  her  in  her  resolution  to 
agree  to  them ;  that  he  had  not  only  not  gone,  but  that, 
while  he  was  making  these  promises  to  Government,  he  had 
written  to  the  Queen,  desiring  her  to  come  over.     The  Duke 
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told  me  that  a  man  (whose  name  he  did  not  mention)  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  So  the  Queen  comes  over  'i  "  He  said, 
"  No  ;  she  does  not."  The  man  said,  "  I  know  she  does,  for 
Brougham  lias  written  to  her  to  come ;  I  saw  the  letter,"  If 
Ijord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Londonderry  had  thought  proper  to 
publish  what  had  been  done  on  the  part  of  Brougham,  he 
would  have  been  covered  with  infamy ;  but  they  would  not 
do  it,  and  he  thinks  they  were  wrong.     The  rest  I  cannot 

Welbeck,  2fbvemf>er  16lh. — I  have  liad  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation witli  Titchfield,'  particularly  about  Canning,  and  he 
told  me  this  curious  fact  about  his  coming  into  office :  "When 
the  King  had  consented  to  receive  him,  he  wrote  a  letter 
nearly  in  these  words  to  Lord  Liverpool:  "The  King  thinks 
that  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  is  to  extend  his  forgive- 
ness [I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  the  word  ']  to  a  subject  who 
has  offended  bim,  and  he  therefore  informs  Lord  L.  that  he 
consents  to  Mr.  Canning  forming  a  part  of  the  Cabinet."  This 
letter  was  communicated  by  Loi-d  Liverpool  to  Canning, 
and  upon  reading  it  he  was  indignant,  as  were  his  wife  and 
his  daughter.  The  consequence  was  that  he  wrote  a  most 
violent  and  indignant  reply,  addressed  to  the  same  person  to 
whom  the  other  letter  had  been  addressed,  and  which  was 
intended  in  like  manner  to  be  shown  to  the  King,  as  the 

>  [This  is  lui  orroaeaus  and  imperfccC  account  of  tliia  important  tranaoction, 
the  jKirticnlars  of  which  ore  relnted  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  "  Memoira,"  cap. 
xVL,  vol,  ii.,  ]>.  359,  imd  still  moreMlyt'yMr.yongo  in  his  ^'Idfo  of  Lordlii-- 
orpool,"  vol,  liL,  p.  52.  Mr.  Broagliam  hod  sent  his  brother  James  to  the  Queen 
at  Geneva  to  dissuade  her  from  sotting  out  for  England,  but,  aa  be  himself 
observes,  "  I  was  quite  convinced  tl^t  if  aha  oneo  set  out  ehe  never  would  stop 
.1 — .  II    II ,^  jjgj  iiiqinBelf  at  St.  Omer,  beinz  tha  bearac  of  a  memorandum 

,..„, ,..»  .„.. ..e ...,...„..,. 

urougnsm,  aiu' 
Lord  Ilutohina 

Mr.  BrougEiam' _, ...„ 

tlie  Queen  the  meraorondum  of  the  16th  of  April ;  and  she  knew  nMhiiig-  of  i 
till  iiFiQ  iiaij  reached  London,  when  all  noeotuitjon  waa  broken  off.    This  '-' 

Brougham  docs  not  ospmn  in  his  "  I         "     •  —     -  ■ 

in  hiB  report  to  LordXiverpoo!  that 

o  poaseau  the  smallest  degree  of  power,  Vi  — g_- 
the  Qaeen,  when  at  St,  Onier.l 

'  (The  Marquis  of  Titchflold,  eldest  boo  of  the  fourth  Buke  of  Portland,  Mr. 
Greville' a  first  cousin,  died  in  the  twonty-eiglith  year  of  his  age.] 

'  [The  esaot  words  in  the  King's  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  are  "  extend  his 

ERico  and  favor  to  a  euMcct  who  may  have  incurred  hia  displeasure,"  This 
itter.  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  tmnsmltting  it  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning's answer  to  Lord  Liverpool,  are  now  all  published  in  Mr,  Yoilge's  "  Life  aiid 
Adminifltratiou  of  Lord  Liverpool,"  vol.  iii.,  p,  SOO,] 
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King's  letter  was  to  liim.  Upon  hearing  what  had  passed, 
however,  down  came  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Ellis  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  used  every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  sending 
the  letter,  urging  that  he  had  entirely  misunderstood  the  pur- 
port of  the  letter  which  had  offended  him;  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  invitation  to  reconciliation,  and  cootained  noth- 
ing which  could  have  been  meant  as  offensive ;  that  the 
country  would  be  so  dissatisfied  (which  ardently  desired  and 
expected  that  he  should  come  into  office)  if  he  rejected  this 
overture,  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  refusing  his  ser- 
vices to  the  public,  who  so  anxiously  wished  for  them. 
These  arguments,  vehemently  urged  and  put  in  every  possi- 
ble shape,  prevailed,  and  the  angry  reply  wae  put  in  the 
fire,  and  another  written,  full  of  gratitude,  duty,  and  acqui- 
escence, 

J.ondon,  November  Zilh. — ^The  morning  I  left  Welbeck  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Titchfield  upon  various  matters 
connected  with  politics  and  his  family,  particularly  relating 
to  Lord  William's  correspondence  with  Lord  Liverpool  about 
the  Government  of  India.  He  showed  me  this  correspond- 
ence, in  which,  as  I  anticipated,  Lord  William  had  the  worst 
of  it.  Lord  Liverpool's  answer  was  unanswerable.  He 
showed  me  also  a  very  long  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Lord  William,  together  with  the  copies  of  the  correspondence, 
which  was  written  the  evening  before  he  went  abroad.  In 
this  letter  (which  I  only  read  once,  and  which  was  so  long 
that  I  cannot  recollect  it)  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his 
sentiments  upon  the  Indian  matter,  with  the  reasons  for  his 
having  acted  as  he  did,  also  his  feeliugs  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  whioli  Canning  had  behaved  upon  the  occasion  and 
a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Mrs.  Canning.'  This  latter 
I  think  exceedingly  curious,  because  it  serves  to  show  what 
the  object  and  the  pretensions  of  Canning  are  in  taking  office, 
and  exhibit  that  ambition  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  dares 
not  show.  It  seems  that  the  Directors  were  anxious  that 
I/>rd  William  should  be  appointed  Governor-General,  and  this 
he  knew  through  friends  of  his  in  the  Court.     Government, 

'  [Mrs.  Canning  TUB  the  younger  elstor  of  IlenriBtttt,  wife  of  tbe  ftmrtb 
Duka  of  PortUndjTiothofthomlioing  thodnughWraandoolieirossesof  Myor- 
General  John  Scott,  of  Baloomie.  Lord  William  Beiitinok,  the  Duke'B  brotiier, 
wns  therefore  a  tieiir  cnnuoctioii,  and  Lord  Goorgc  Beiitinok  and  Lord  John 
Eeotin  ±,  tbe  Duke's  sons,  were,  by  their  mother'a  side,  Mrs.  Canning's  neph- 
ews. Liidy  CharlolM  Graville.  Mr.  Charles  Grovillo's  mothor,  was  of  course 
connected  with  Hrs.  Cumins  In  tho  soiac  dcirree  ma  her  brother  Lord  WiUiuiii 
Bcntiiiok.] 
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however,  having  signified  their  dissent  to  his  nomination,  Lord 
Amherst  was  nominated  by  the  Court  and  accepted.  Lord 
William's  displeasure  with  Canning  arises  from  an  idea  that 
Canning  was  backward  in  supporting  his  interests  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  he  kept  aloof  from  Lord  William,  and  acquiesced 
in  his  rejection  without  ever  communicating  with  him  on  the 
subject.  Had  Canning  stated  to  him  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  labored,  from  his  anxiety  to  serve  him  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  obligation  of  coinciding  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
other,  Lord  William  would  not  have  hesitated  to  desire  him 
to  abandon  his  interests  rather  than  involve  himself  in  any 
embarrassment  on  hia  account.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool 
to  complain  that  the  Court  of  Directors  being  inclined  to  nomi- 
nal* him.  Lord  L.  bad  interposed  his  influence  to  prevent  that 
nomination  ;  that  he  did  not  ask  Lord  L.  to  consent  to  his  ap- 
pointment, but  he  did  ask  him  not  to  interpose  his  influence  to 
prevent  liis  nomination,  because  that  nomination  was  essential 
to  his  character,  as  proving  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
satisfied  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the 
affair  of  the  Vellore  mutiny.  Lord  Liverpool's  answer  was  short 
and  civil,  assuring  him  that  he  had  neither  directly  nor  indirect- 
ly exerted  any  influence  at  all,  maintaining  his  right  to  give  his 
opinion  to  the  Directors  in  case  it  had  been  asked,  and  stating 
that  Lord  Amherst  had  been  proposed  by  the  Court  and  ac- 
cepted by  Government.'  While  this  matter  was  still  pending, 
and  before  Lord  Amherst's  appointment  had  been  made  kno^vn. 
Lord  William  went  to  Gloucester  Lodge.  He  saw  Mrs.  Can- 
ning, and  being  ansious  to  acquire  information  concerning  the 
Indian  appointment,  he  told  her  that  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  obliging  him  by  telling  him  any  thing  she  knew  concern- 
ing it.  She  answered  very  quickly  and  in  a  very  bad  humor ; 
"  Oh,  it  is  all  settled ;  Lord  Amherst  is  appointed."  She  then 
put  into  his  hand  a  letter  which  Canning  had  received  that 
morning  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  declining  his  ofler  of  the 
Private  Secretaryship  for  John  and  George,  alleging    as  a 

■  [Lord  Liverpool's  letter  to  the  King  on  tliifl  appointment  has  been  pub- 
liKhGd  l>y  Mr.  Yonge,  in  his  Life  of  tliut  BtuteBmnn.  Ufl  ststed  atronglj  to 
Gaorgo  1?.  hia  opinion  that,  Blthowb  Lord  William  Bcndncli  wbs  aupported 
b?  a  powerful  party  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  lie  thought  it  would  be  "itunili- 
afing  to  the  GovsmmBnt,  and  productive  of  tlio  very  woret  effects,  to  appoint 
to  Bueh  JL  station  a  man  who  hod  talcen  so  strong  a  part  in  Parliamentary  Op- 

Ksltion."  George  IV.  replied  that  ha  thouglit  it  "  highly  unadvisable  that 
<rd  William  Bentinck  should  be  the  suecesaor  of  the  MarmiiB  of  Hastings," 
Konge'a  "  Life  of  I^rd  IJverpool ,"  voL  iii.,  p.  304.)  Lord  William  Bentmek 
dprevioualy  been  Oovemor  of  Madras  attl^  time  of  tke  mutiny  at  Vellore.] 
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reason  the  hostile  politics  of  Lord  William  and  Titchfield. 
Mrs.  Canning  said  that  she  had  no  idea  that  they  would  not 
have  supported  Canning,  that  she  was  aware  they  differed 
on  some  matters  of  minor  importance,  but  that  she  had 
imagined  their  general  opinions  to  be  similar;  that  slie  had 
conceived  Lord  William's  opposition  to  have  been  directed 
against  Lord  Londonderrj-,  and  that  it  would  have  ceased 
with  his  death ;  that  "the  present  must  be  considered  as  a 
new  Administration,  and  that  Canning  must  be  virtually  Min- 
ister of  the  country."  Lord  William  replied  that  he  could  not 
view  it  in  that  light,  that  he  thought  it  likely  the  introduction 
of  Canning  into  the  Cabinet  might  effect  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  measures  of  Government,  and  more  particularly  that  a 
system  of  foreign  policy  might  be  adopted  more  congenial  to 
his  sentiments  upon  that  subject ;  that  it  would  give  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  see  such  a  change  of  measures  as  would 
enable  him  to  give  his  support  to  a  Government  of  which  Can- 
ning was  so  conspicuous  a  member,  but  that  he  conld  not  think 
that  to  be  a  new  Administration  which  was  composed  (with 
the  sole  exception  of  Canning)  of  precisely  the  same  persons 
of  which  it  consisted  before  he  joined  them. 

George,'  after  having  refused  the  Private  Secretaryship, 
was  talked  over  by  Canning  and  accepted  it.  He  tried  to  gain 
over  John,  but  he  refused  to  share  it. 

Canning  wished  that  Manners  Sutton  should  be  appointed 
Govemor-Greneral,  in  order  that  Wynn  might  be  made  Speak- 
er, and  room  made  for  Huskisson  m  the  Cabinet;  but  Wynn 
would  not  have  given  up  his  situation,  and  it  is  very  much 
suspected  that,  if  he  had,  the  strength  of  Government  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  procure  his  election  as  Speaker,  so 
unpopular  is  he  in  the  House. 

^December  2ith. — The  other  day  I  went  to  Bushy  with  the 
Duke  [of  York],  and,  as  we  passed  over  Wimbledon  Common, 
he  showed  me  the  spot  where  he  fought  his  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  He  then  told  me  the  whole  story  and 
all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  most  of  which  are  in 
print.  That  which  I  had  never  heard  before  was,  that  at  a 
masquerade  three  masks  insulted  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
the  Duke  interfered,  desired  the  one  who  was  most  prominent 
to  address  himself  to  him,  and  added  that  he  suspected  him 

■  [Lord  George  Bentinok,  third  son  of  tlie  fourtli  Duke  of  Portlaml ;  bom 
IBOe,  died  1818;  ftiUrvard  distinguislied  m  the  leader  of  the  Pi'otDctiauiat 
partj,] 
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to  be  an  officer  in  his  regiment  (meaning  Colonel  Lennox), 
and,  if  he  was,  he  was  a  cowartl  and  a  disgrace  to  his  profes- 
sion ;  if  lie  was  not  the  person  he  took  him  for,  he  desired  him 
to  unmask,  and  he  would  beg  his  pardon.  The  three  masks 
were  supposed  to  be  Colonel  Lennox,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and 
Lady  Charlotte.  This  did  not  lead  to  any  immediate  conse- 
quences, but  perhaps  indirectly  contributed  to  what  followed. 
1  lie  Duke  never  found  out  whether  the  masks  were  the  people 
he  suspected. 

The  last  time  I  was  with  him  ho  told  me  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars about  the  Duko  of  Wellington's  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Seringapatam,  of  Lord  Harris's  reluctance  to  intrust  the 
command  of  a  stonning  party  to  him,  of  his  not  arriving  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  the  first  night,  of  Lord  Harris's  anger 
and  the  difficulty  with  w!iich  he  was  brought  to  consent  to  his 
being  employed  the  second  night,  when  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  signally.  Among  various  other  matters,  of  which  it 
w.as  impossible  to  bring  away  a  perfect  recollection,  from  his 
confused  manner  of  narrating,  and  particularly  his  inaccuracy 
as  to  dates,  he  told  me  (with  many  recommendations  to  se- 
crecy) that  which  immediately  explained  to  me  the  dislike 
which  he  certainly  bears  to  the  Duke  and  (which  I  did  not 
know  beibrc)  to  Lord  Londonderry.  He  said  that  after  the 
retreat  of  our  army  under  Sir  J,  Moore  from  Spain  (he  was 
not  quite  certain  himself  as  to  the  exact  period,  though  a  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  that  period  will  probably  elucidate 
the  matter)  Lord  L.  sent  for  him,  and  communicated  to  him 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  send  cut  an  ex- 
pedition to  Portugal,  and  to  confer  the  command  of  it  upon 
bim.  He  replied  that  if  called  upon,  he  should  consider  it  his 
duty  to  serve,  but  he  should  never  solicit  any  command. 
Nothing  Kkore  passed  at  that  time,  but  the  newspapers  by 
some  means  immediately  got  hold  of  this  project  and  violently 
attacked  the  Government  for  thinking  of  sending  him  out. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what  intermediate  delib- 
eration led  to  a  change  in  the  determination  of  the  Ministers 
in  regard  to  himself.  He  says  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  was 
much  attached  to  him,  and  was  then  a  Cabinet  Minister,  came 
to  him  one  day,  and  told  him  he  was  betrayed,  and  that  he 
was  sacrificed  to  make  way  for  Sir  A.  Wellesley ;  that  soon 
after  this  Lord  L.  sent  for  him,  and  said  that  he  was  extreme- 
ly sorry  that  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  against  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  the  army  that  it  was  impossible 
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for  Government  to  confer  it  upon  him.     Soon  after  tliis  the 
espeditioD  was  formed,  and  Sir  A.  Wellcslej  was  appointed 
-  to  the  command.     This  was  the  Dulcc's  own  version  of  the 
transaction. 

1823. 

Some  particulars  concerning  the  late  King's  will  were  told 
me  by  the  Duke  of  York  as  we  were  going  to  Oatlands  to 
shoot  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  January,  1823.  The  King 
was  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  a  will  about 
the  year  I'^IGG.  In  1770  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  left  all 
he  had  to  the  Queen  for  her  life,  Buckingham  House  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  some  property  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  York  his  second  best  George  and  some  other 
trifling  remembrance.  He  considered  the  Duke  of  York  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Bishopric  of  Osnaburgh.  Of  this  will  three 
copies  were  made ;  one  was  deposited  in  the  German  eha7i- 
ceilerie  in  England,  one  in  Hanover,  and  the  other  it  was  be- 
lieved the  King  kept  himself.  He  after\¥aTd  resolved  to  cancel 
this  will,  and  two  of  the  copies  of  it  were  destroyed,  the  third 
still  existing  (I  could  not  make  out  by  what  means— if  he  told 
me  I  have  forgotten — or  which  copy  it  was  that  survived).  In 
1810  the  King  made  another  will,  but  for  various  reasons  he 
always  put  off  signing  it,  once  or  twice  because  he  wished  to 
make  alterations  in  it;  at  length  he  appointed  a  day  to  sign 
it,  but  when  the  Cliancellor  brought  it  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  absent,  and  the  signature  was  again  postponed.  Other 
days  were  afterward  fised  for  this  purpose,  but  before  the  sig- 
nature was  affised  the  King  was  taken  ill,  and  consequently 
the  will  never  was  signed.  After  the  death  of  iJie  King  the 
only  good  will,  therefore,  was  his  original  will  of  1770,  which 
was  produced  and  read  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor,  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  York, 
Adair,  the  King's  solicitor  (Spyer  his  name),  and  one  or  two 
others  whom  he  mentioned.  Buckingham  House,  which  had 
been  left  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  been  twice  sold ;  the 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Kent  were  dead ;  the  only  legatee, 
therefore,  wag  the  Duke  of  York,  Now  arose  a  difficulty — 
whether  the  property  of  the  late  King  demised  to  the  King 
or  to  the  Crown.  The  Chancellor  said  that  the  only  person 
who  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  will  was  the  Duke  of  York  ; 
but  the  Duite  and  the  King  differed  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  ioheritance,  and  the  Duke,  wishing  to  avoid  any  dispute  or 
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n  on  the  subject,  begged  to  wash  his  hands  of  tho 
whole  matter.  The  King  r.oneeives  that  the  whole  of  the 
late  King's  property  devolves  upon  him  personally,  and  not 
upon  the  Crown,  and  he  has  consequently  appropriated  to 
himself  the  whole  of  the  money  and  jewels.  The  money  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  £130,000.  So  touchy  is  he  about 
pecuniary  matters  that  his  Ministers  have  never  dared  to  re- 
monstrate with  him,  oor  to  teli  him  he  has  no  right  so  to  act 
The  consequence  is  that  he  has  spent  the  money,  and  has 
taken  to  himself  the  jewels  as  his  own  private  property. 
The  Duke  thinks  that  he  has  no  right  thus  to  appropriate  their 
father's  property,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  Crown.  The  King 
has  acted  in  a  like  manner  with  regard  to  the  Queen's 
[Charlotte's]  jewels.  She  possessed  a  great  quantity,  some 
of  which  had  been  given  her  by  the  late  King  on  her  mar- 
riage, and  the  rest  she  had  received  in  presents  at  different 
timea.  Those  which  the  late  King  had  given  her  she  con- 
ceived to  belong  to  tho  Crown,  and  loft  them  back  to  the  pres- 
ent King;  the  rest  she  left  to  her  daughters.  The  King  has 
also  appropriated  tho  Queen's  [Caroline's]  jewels  to  himself, 
and  conceives  that  they  are  his  undoubted  private  property. 
The  Duke  thinks  that  the  Ministers  ought  to  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  the  coronation,  when  a  new  crown  was  to  be 
provided,  to  state  to  him  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  jewels, 
aud  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  converted  to  that  pur- 
pose. This,  however,  they  dared  not  do,  and  so  the  matter 
remains.  Tlie  King  had  even  a  design  of  selling  the  library- 
collected  by  the  late  King,  but  this  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don, for  the  Ministers  and  the  Royal  Family  must  have  inter- 
fered to  oppose  so  scandalous  a  transaction.  It  was  therefore 
presented  to  the  British  Museum, 

January  'iibth. — I  came  from  Gorhambury  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  last  Wednesday,  and  he  was  very  communica- 
tive. He  gave  me  a  detailed  history  of  the  late  Congress, 
and  told  me  many  other  things  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
recollect. 

After  the  two  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers agreed  to  meet  in  Congress  from  time  to  time  to  arrange 
together  any  matters  of  general  interest  which  might  arise, 
and  to  settle  and  discuss  any  differences  which  might  occur 
between  any  two  Powers,  a  rule  being  laid  down  that  the  af- 
fairs of  no  Power  should  be  discussed  without  that  Power 
being  invited  to  the  deliberation.     The  affairs  of  Naples  were 
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the  first  that  attracted  their  attention.  Austria  complained 
that  the  ramifications  of  the  secret  political  socioties  which 
had  sprung  up  at  Naples  tended  to  disturb  and  revolutionize 
the  Italian  possessions,  and  demanded  the  consent  of  the  Al- 
lied Powers  that  she  should  abate  the  nuisance.  The  cause 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  her  interference,  and  the 
events  followed  which  are  known.  The  Congress  at  Verona 
was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  for  discussing  the  propriety  of  reliev- 
ing Naples  from  the  burden  of  tliat  military  force  which  had 
been  maintained  there  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing,  the 
revolutionary  spirit.  At  this  Congress  France  came  forward 
and  complained  that  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in 
Spain  menaced  her  internal  tranquillity,  and  demanded  the  ad- 
vice of  Congress  as  to  the  measures  she  should  adopt.  In 
this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rule  of  every  Power  being 
called  upon  to  attend  a  deliberation  in  which  its  affairs  were 
to  be  discussed  was  dispensed  with.  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  immediately  replied  that  if  she  considered  the  Span- 
ish revolution  to  be  dangerous  to  her  repose,  she  would  be 
justified  in  stifling  that  revolution  by  force  of  arms,  and  of- 
fered to  cooperate  with  her  in  the  attempt.  England  refused 
to  give  any  answer  to  the  demands  of  France,  and  demanded 
in  return  what  was  her  case  against  Spain.  To  this  no  an- 
swer was  given.  The  part  then  taken  by  the  Duke  was  to 
deprecate  Ti  OS  til  i  lies,  both  publicly  as  Plenipotentiary  of  Eng- 
land and  privately  in  the  various  conversations  which  he  had 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
strongest  advocate  for  making  war  with  Spain.  Tlie  impru- 
dence of  the  Spaniards  has  afforded  some  color  to  the  right 
assumed  by  their  enemies  of  interfering  with  their  affairs,  for 
they  have  upon  several  occasions  attempted  to  foment  the 
troubles  which  either  existed  or  threatened  to  appear  both  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  told  the 
Duke  that  he  had  detected  the  Spanish  Minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; in  an  attempt  to  corrupt  his  soldiers,  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Guards,  and  that  be  had  consequently  sent  him 
out  of  the  country.  The  Duke  replied  that  if  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  against  Spain, 
he  would  be  fully  justified  in  declaring  war  against  her,  and 
that  he  would  advise  him  to  do  so  if  he  could  march  150,000 
men  into  Spain  ;  but  in  suffering  three  years  to  elapse  with- 
out making  any  complaint   he   had  virtually  renounced  his 
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right  to  complain,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  rake  up  a  forgot- 
ten grievance  against  Spain  st  a  time  when  she  was  menaced 
by  another  Power  upon  other  grounds.  The  Duke  said  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  once  talked  to  him  of  the  practicabil- 
ity of  marching  an  army  into  Spain,  and  seemed  to  think  he 
might  do  so.  The  Duke  said  that  the  French  Government 
would  never  allow  it,  when  he  said  ho  could  send  them  by 
sea.  The  Duke  told  him  it  would  take  2,000  ships.  One  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  this  :  that  con- 
stituted as  their  Governments  were  (military  Governments)  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  tolerate  consistently  with  their 
own  security  any  revolution  which  originated  in  military  in- 
subordination. 

1  Afler  the  Congress  the  Duke  returned  to  Paris,  and  found 
that  not  only  Monsieur  de  Vill6le  was  averse  to  war,  but  that 
the  King,  Monsieur,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  AngoulSme, 
were  equally  disinclined  to  commence  hostilities.  His  en- 
deavors have  been  incessantly  directed  to  confirm  their  pacific 
dispositions,  and  to  induce  the  Spanish  Government  to  dis- 
play moderation  in  their  language  and  conduct.  I  asked  him 
if  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  ruling  powers  in  France 
upon  what  the  question  now  turned,  and  why  all  idea  of  war 
was  not  abandoned,  since  both  parties  were  pacifically  in- 
clined. He  said '  that  France  had  been  led  into  a  dilemma  by 
a  series  of  erroneous  measures,  that  hers  was  a  false  position, 
chat  having  made  the  demands  she  had  done  to  the  Allied 
Powers,  having  held  such  lofty  language,  and  having  made 
such  a  show  of  military  preparation,  her  difficulty  was  how  to 
retract  and  retrace  her  steps  with  honor  and  credit  to  herself; 

'  [All  tills  reasoning  nppeiitfl  to  mo  exceedingly  false,  and  I  do  not  under- 
^tfinJ  a  Govemtncnt  being  ooinpelted  to  adopt  mcRBUTCB  odvcrea  to  her  indioit- 
'iona  mid  ii^niioua  to  lier  ittcrcsts,  by  circmnstnnCGS  which  she  could  not  cco- 
trol.  A  B-iso  and  vigorous  ^tnlcainan  woald  break  through  such  a  web  as  that 
in  which  the  French  polilJei  ore  cntiuielcd,  and  I  cannot  comprehend  bow  tlio 
honor  of  a  nation  is  to  be  supported  by  an  obstinate  ndhcrcnce  to  measures 
whieh  eho  hbd  boon  led  Incautiously  to  adopt,  and  whioh  were  afterward  tbund 
to  militate  with  bcr  true  interests.    ITtlie  councils  of  France  were  directed  by 


mo  forwurd  and  state  nankly  to  Spam,  and  anuounoo  to  all  Europe,  that  he 
)uld  not  invade  the  lib«ity  and  the  righle  of  Spain,  and  instantly  put  a  stop 
all  hostile  prcpamtioas,  finding  arguments  for  on  act  of  magmimmity,  mod- 
ation,  and  justice,  which  ore  never  wanting  when  some  deed  of  lawless  uiU' 


i;rat3on,  and  justice,  which  ore  never  wanting  when 

hition  and  violent  aggression  ia  to  bo  perpctral«d,  wouiu  uui,  bucu  a,  man  ac- 
quire a  more  solid  reputation  than  he  who  sacrifices  to  some  punctilio  the  inter- 
2sts  of  his  own  country  and  the  hnjjpinuss  and  repose  of  millions,  how  greet 
soever  mVlit  be  the  success  ivitli  winch  his  eSutt?  nliould  be  crowned  !^ru 
C,  G.J     * 
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that  she  was  a  nation  whose  character  depended  in  great 
measure  upon  her  military  renown,  and  that  it  would  reflect 
disgrace  upon  her  to  have  made  such  mighty  preparations  and 
assumed  so  peremptory  a  tone  without  performing  any  action 
commensurate  with  the  expectations  she  had  raised.  He  said 
that  appearances  certainly  became  more  warlike,  but  tliafc  he 
still  hoped  peace  would  he  maintained;  that  if  war  enaued 
it  would  be  entered  into  contrary  to  the  interests  and  incli- 
nations of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  brought  about  by  a  succession  of  circnmstancea  over 
ivhieh  they  had  no  control ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  two 
armies  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time  so  near  each  other  with- 
out mutual  incursions  being  made,  insults  and  injuries  ex- 
changed, which  must  inevitably  end  in  a  state  of  warfare  and 
hostility ;  that  the  recall  of  the  French  Minister  from  Madrid 
would  contribute  to  this  result,  for  both  in  the  Cortes  and  the 
Andalusian  Junta  expressions  would  be  uttered  offensive  to 
the  French  Government,  and  misrepresentations  would  be 
made  which  would  have  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  parties 
and  of  widening  the  breach ;  and  that  there  being  no  ^ent 
of  France  at  Madrid  to  furnish  explanations  and  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  misrepresentations,  there  would  be  a  constant 
correspondence  between  Madrid  and  Paris,  in  which  vent 
would  be  given  to  all  the  angry  feelings  that  ever  existed.' 
The  Duke  advised  that  no  answer  should  be  given  to  the 
note.s  of  the  three  Powers,  nor  to  that  of  the  French  Minister, 
Had  the  Spanish  Government  declined  to  take  notice  of  the 
notes,  they  would  have  imposed  upon  them  the  difficulty  of 
taking  the  next  steps.  However,  he  admitted  that  the  answer 
to  the  French  note  was  very  moderate.  There  is  no  states- 
man in  Spain,  There  are  some  eloquent  men  in  the  Cortes, 
particularly  Torreno  and  Arguelles.  Torreno  is  the  ablest 
man,  but  he  has  injured  his  character  by  peculation.  The 
state  of  Spain  is  such  that  the  most  violent  and  turbulent 
possess  the  greatest  share  of  influence.  Portugal  is  in  a 
state  of  greater  intellectual  improvement,  and  among  tho 
Portuguese  there  are  some  men  of  ability— Palm  ell  a,  and 
another  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  But  Spain  is  not  only 
deficient  in  men  of  education  and  talent  to  direct  her  councils. 
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but  she  has  no  army,  and  not  one  ofBcer  of  capacity.  Kot 
one  was  formed  by  the  late  war,  for  such  were  their  vanity  and 
ignorance  that  they  would  learn  nothing  from  the  English, 

Upon  one  occasion  only  the  Spaniards  gained  a  victory, 
the  day  on  which  St.  Sebastian  was  stormed,  Soult  attacked 
a  Spanish  corps  commanded  by  General  Freyre,  When  the 
Duke  was  informed  of  the  attack  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  placed  two  British  divisions  in  reserve,  to  support 
the  Spaniards,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  come  into  action. 
He  found  the  Spaniards  running  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
He  asked  them  where  tliey  were  going.  They  said  they  were 
taking  off  the  wounded.  He  immediately  sent  and  ordered 
tlie  gates  of  Irun,  to  which  they  were  flying,  to  be  slmt  against 
them,  and  sent  to  Freyre  to  desire  he  would  rally  his  men. 
This  was  done,  and  tbey  sustained  the  attack  of  the  French ; 
but  General  Freyre  sent  to  the  Duke  to  beg  he  would  let  his 
divisions  support  him,  as  he  could  not  maintain  himself  much 
longer.  The  Duke  said  to  Freyre's  aide-de-camp:  "If  I  lot 
a  single  man  fire,  the  English  will  swear  they  g'ained  the 
victory,  and  he  had  much  better  do  it  all  himself;  besides, 
look  through  my  glass,  and  you  will  see  the  French  are 
retreating."  This  was  the  case,  for  a  violent  storm  of  rain 
had  occurred,  and  the  EVench,  who  had  crossed  a  river,  find- 
ing that  it  began  to  swell,  and  that  their  bridges  were  in 
danger  of  being  carried  away,  had  begun  to  retreat.  The 
Spaniards  maintained  their  position,  but  the  Duke  said  he 
believed  they  owed  it  to  the  storm  more  than  to  their  own 
resolution. 

The  Duke  wrote  to  Alava  some  time  ago  (three  years,  I 
Ihink)  and  desired  him  to  advise  the  King  from  biin,  now 
that  he  had  accepted  the  Coostitution,  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  Ministers.  He  has  not  written  to  Alava,  nor  Ahiva  to 
him,  for  three  years,  because  he  Jsnows  that  all  letters  are 
opened  and  read.  He  says  the  King  of  Spain  is  not  clever, 
but  cunning;  his  manners  are  good.  He  is  in  correspondence 
ivith  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  is  playing  false.  He  has  the 
means  of  corresponding,  because,  although  his  household  is 
composed  of  men  friendly  to  the  revolution,  there  is  no  re- 
straint upon  his  person,  and  he  sees  whomsoever  he  pleases. 
In  case  of  war  the  French  would  obtain  complete  success. 
He  conceives  their  object  would  be  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  King,  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  establish 
the  King  upon  the  throne  with  a  Constitution  perhaps  similar 
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to  the  French  Charte,  and  to  establish  an  army  of  occupation 
to  maintain  such  an  order  of  things  till  he  should  be  able  to 
form  an  army  of  his  own. 

The  Duke  saw  the  King  of  France  twice  while  he  was  in 
Paris.  He  was  much  broken,  hut  talked  of  living  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  The  second  time  he  was  in  better  health  and 
spirits  than  the  first  time.  Madame  dn  Cayla  sent  to  the 
Duke  to  ask  him  to  call  upon  her ;  he  went  twice  and  she  was 
not  at  home.  At  his  levee  the  liing  said, "  II  y  a  une  personne 
qui  regrette  beaucoup  de  u'avoir  pas  eu  le  plaisir  de  voua 
voir."  The  courtiers  told  him  the  King  meant  Madame  du  C. 
He  went  the  same  evening  and  saw  her.  She  is  a  fine  woman, 
about  forty,  and  agreeable.  She  sees  the  King  every  Wednes- 
day ;  he  writes  notes  and  verses  to  her,  and  he  has  given  her 
a  great  deal  of  money.  He  has  built  a  house  for  her,  and 
given  her  a  terre  near  St.  Denis  which  is  valued  at  1,500,000 
francs.  The  King  likes  M.  de  VillSle '  exceedingly.  He  has 
occasionally  talked  to  the  Duke  of  Bonaparte.  One  day, 
when  they  were  standing  together  at  the  window  which  looks 
upoh  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  he  said:  "One  day  Bona- 
parte was  standing  here  with ,  and  he  said,  pointing  to 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  'Vous  voyez  ce  bStimcnt  1.1,;  si  je 
Ics  d6muselais,  je  serais  dStrSn^.'  I  said,  'The  King  has 
given  them  freedom  of  debate,  and  I  think  I  go  on  very  well 

The  Duke  said  he  had  been  struck  down  by  a  musket- 
shot  while  reconnoitring  the  enemy  as  they  were  retreating 
in  the  Pyrenees.  The  people  round  him  thought  he  was 
killed,  but  he  got  up  directly.  Alava  was  wounded  a  few 
minutes  before  him,  and  Major  Brooke  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  Massena  was  the  best  Frcncli  general  to 
whom  he  was  ever  opposed. 

He  said  that  Bonaparte  had  not  the  patience  requisite 
for  defensive  operations.  His  last  campaign  (before  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris)  was  very  brilliant,  probably  the  ablest  of  all 
his  performances.      The  Duke  is  of  opinion  that  if  he  had 

■  VJU^la  was  a  lieutenant  in  ihe  navj-,  nnd  atlorward  wont  to  tlio  lale  of 
France,  where  ha  waa  a  member  of  tlio  eonnpil  (or  wlintflver  the  li^aliitioii 
waa  ciilled).  At  the  revolution  ho  returned  to  France  und  lived  with  his  liunily 
near  Toulouse,  became  a  member  of  the  doparbnental  bodj',  and  aabBcqacntly 
Mayor  of  Toulouse;  he  was  afterward  elcetedaMeinbotot^tlie  Chamber,  wlieii 
Le  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  for  debate,  and  became  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ultra  party.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Duo  do  Eielieliou'a  Government, 


which  he  soon  quitted,  and  was  one  of  the  prineipal  instruments  in  overtiiruin  j 
it.    He  anticipates  a  long  administration.— [C.  0.  G.] 
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possessed  greater  patience  he  ivould  bave  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  Allies  to  retreat;  but  they  had  adopted  bo  ju- 
dicious a  system  of  defense  tbat  be  was  foiled  in  the  impetu- 
ous attacks  be  made  upon  them,  and  after  a  partial  failure 
wiiich  he  met  with,  when  ho  attacked  BlUcher  at  Laon  and 
Craon,  he  got  tired  of  pursuing  a  course  which  afforded  no 
great  results,  and  leaving  a  strong  body  under  Marmont  to 
watch  BlUcher,  he  threw  himself  into  the  rear  of  the  Grand 
Army,  The  march  upon  Paris  entirely  disconcerted  him 
and  finished  the  war.  The  Allies  could  not  have  maintained 
themselves  much  longer,  and  had  he  continued  to  keep  his 
force  concentrated,  and  to  carry  it  as  occasion  required  against 
one  or  other  of  the  two  armies,  the  Duke  thinks  be  must 
eventually  bave  forced  them  to  retreat,  and  that  their  re- 
treat would  have  been  a  difBcult  operation.  The  British 
army  could  not  have  reached  the  scene  of  operations  for 
two  months.  The  Allies  did  not  dare  attack  Napoleon ; 
if  be  had  himself  come  up  he  should  certainly  have  attacked 
him,  for  his  anny  was  the  best  that  ever  existed. 

The  Duke  added  tbat  he  traced  back  the  present  pobtics 
of  France  to  their  chajirin  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Family 
Compact.  At  the  general  pacification  the  Duke,  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Government,  insisted  upon  that  treaty  not 
being  renewed,  and  made  a  journey  to  Madrid  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  Spanish  Government.  Talleyrand  and  the 
King  of  France  made  great  efforts  to  induce  the  Duke  to  de- 
sist from  his  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  and  both 
were  exceedingly  mortified  at  being  unable  to  shake  the  de- 
termination of  our  Government  on  this  point. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  me  that  Knighton  '  managed 
the  King's  affairs  very  well,  and  tbat  he  was  getting  him  out 
of  debt  very  quickly,  and  tbat  the  Ministers  were  well  satis- 
fied with  him.  When  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation 
he  now  holds,  he  called  at  Apsley  House  to  announce  it 
to  the  Duke,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  the  appointment 
would  not  displease  him.  The  Duke  said  that  be  could 
have  no  objection,  but  he  would  give  him  a  piece  of  advice 
he  trusted  he  would  take  in  good  part :  this  was,  that  he 
would    confine    himself    to    the  discharge   of    the   functions 

■  [Sir  WiHiam  KiiigMon,  who  wtis  origiDallj-  the  King's  phyaiiaan,  tad  been 
oppoiuted  JieopproftheKiiitt'sPrivyScolandEeceiverof  Uib  Duoliies  of  Lan- 
Oftster  and  Cornwall ;  but  in  fact  he  soted  aa  the  King's  Private  Sein^tary,  and 
t  was  to  the  duties  of  tbat  delicate  ofilce  that  the  Duke's  advice  applied.] 
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belonging  to  his  own  situation,  and  that  he  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  Government ;  that  as  long  as  he 
ehonld  so  conduct  himself  he  would  go  on  very  well,  but 
that  if  ever  he  should  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  the  Min- 
isters he  would  give  them  such  offense  that  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  in  a  situation  which  he  should  thus 
abuse.  Knighton  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  advice,  and 
promised  to  conform  himself  to  it.  It  seems  that  he  told  this 
to  tlie  King,  for  the  next  time  the  Duke  saw  him  the  Kin^ 
said  he  had  heard  the  advice  which  he  had  given  to  "a  per- 
son," and  that  he  migjit  depend  upon  that  person's  following 
it  entirely. 

Novemher  39(A.— In  the  various  conversations  which  I 
have  with  the  Duke  of  Yoj'k  he  continually  tells  me  a  variety 
of  facts  more  or  less  curious,  sometimes  relating  to  politics, 
but  more  frequently  concerning  the  a&aira  of  the  Royal  Family, 
that  I  have  neglected  to  notfl  down  at  the  time,  and  I  gen- 
erally forget  tliem  afterward.  I  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  they  do  not  interest  me  so  much  as  they  would  many 
other  people.  I  have  not  much  taste  for  Court  gossip.  An- 
other reason,  too,  is  the  difficulty  of  malting  a  clear  narrative 
out  of  his  confused  communications.  The  principal  anecdotes 
he  has  told  me  have  been,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  relative  to 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  marriage,  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's marriage  and  all  the  dissensions  to  which  that  event 
gave  rise  in  the  Royal  Family,  tiie  differences  between  the 
King  and  Prince  Leopold,  and  other  trifling  matters  which  I 
have  forgotten.  In  all  of  these  histories  the  King  acted  a 
part,  in  which  his  bad  temper,  bad  judgment,  falseness,  aud 
duplicity,  were  equally  conspicuous.  I  think  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  man  to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  another  than  the  Duke 
has  of  the  King.  From  various  instances  of  eccentricities  1 
am  persuaded  that  the  King  is  subject  to  occasional  impres- 
sions which  produce  effects  like  insanity  ;  that  if  they  continue 
to  increase  he  will  end  by  being  decidedly  mad.  The  last 
thing  which  I  have  heard  was  at  Euston  the  other  day.  I 
went  into  the  Duke's  room,  and  found  him  writing ;  lie  got 
up  and  told  me  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  great  dilemma  by 
the  conduct  of  the  King,  who  had  behaved  extremely  ill  to 
him.  The  matter  which  I  could  collect  was  this :  Upon  the 
disturbances  breaking  out  in  the  West  Indies  it  became  neces- 
sary to  send  off  some  troops  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  order 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  without  delay,  the  Duke 
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made  various  dispositions,  a  part  of  which  consisted  in  the 
removal  of  the  regiment  on  guard  at  Windsor  and  the  substi- 
tution of  another  in  its  place.  Orders  were  expedited  to  carry 
this  arrangement  into  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  com- 
municiited  to  the  King  what  he  had  done  and  desired  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  arrangement.  The  Duke's  orders  were  already  in 
operation,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  King  to  say  that 
he  liked  the  regiment  which  was  at  Windsor,  and  that  it  should 
not  uioye  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  fancy  the  whole  business 
was  at  a  stand-still.  Thus  he  thought  proper  to  trifle  with  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  gratify  his  own  childish  caprice. 
Ho  gave,  too,  great  offense  to  the  Duke  in  hindering  his  dis- 
positions from  being  carried  into  effect  at  the  same  time. 

The  Duke  told  me  another  thing  which  he  thought  was 
indirectly  connected  with  the  first.  It  seems  one  of  the  peo- 
ple about  tlie  Court  had  ordered  some  furniture  to  be  removed 
from  Cumberland  Lodge  to  Windsor  (something  for  the  Chapel), 
Stephenson,  as  head  of  the  Board  of  Works,  on  being  informed 
this  was  done,  wrote  to  the  man  to  know  by  what  orders  he 
had  done  it.  The  man  showed  the  letter  to  the  King,  who 
was  exceedingly  incensed,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  say 
that  Stephenson's  letter  was  insulting  to  him,  and  desired  ho 
might  be  turned  out.  After  some  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject Lord  Liverpool  persuaded  the  King  to  reinstate  him  ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  make  all  sorts  of  apologies  and  excuses  for 
having  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  Stephenson  is  a 
friend  and  servant  of  the  Duke's,  and  in  his  iil-humor  he  tried 
to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Duke  as  well  as  on  Stephenson, 
and  he  thwarted  the  Duke  in  his  military  arrangements.  What 
made  his  conduct  the  leas  excusable  was  that  it  was  important 
that  these  things  should  be  done  quickly,  and  as  the  Duke  was 
out  of  town  a  correspondence  became  necessary,  by  which 
great  delay  would  be  caused, 

1824. 
March  Gth.— Poor  Titcbfield '  died  last  night  at  eight 
o'clock,  having  lingered  for  some  days  in  a  state  which  gave 
to  his  family  alternate  hopes  and  fears.  He  was  better  till 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  he  was  removed  into  another  room  ; 
Boon  after  this  he  grew  weaker,  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  ex- 
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■  pired.  He  is  a  great  loss  to  his  family,  of  which  he  was  by 
much  the  cleverest  member,  and  he  was  well  calculated  to  fill 
the  situation  in  which  fortune  had  placed  him.  His  titlents 
were  certainly  of  a  superior  description,  but  their  eiBcacy  was 
counteracted  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  habits,  the  indolence 
of  his  mind,  ana  hts  vacillating'  and  uncertain  disposition.  He 
was,  however,  occasionally  capable  of  intense  application,  and 
competent  to  make  himself  master  of  any  subject  he  thought 
fit  to  grapple  with ;  his  mind  was  reflecting,  combining,  and 
argumentative,  but  he  had  no  imagination,  and  to  passion, 
"  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  the  fervent  glow  of 
enthusiasm,"  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  He  never  had  any 
taste  for  society,  and  attached  himself  early  to  politics.  He 
started  in  life  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Mr.  Canning, 
but  after  two  or  three  years,  being  thrown  into  the  society  of 
many  of  his  political  opponents,  he  began  to  entertain  opinions 
very  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  never,  however, 
enlisted  under  any  political  banner,  and  his  great  object  seemed 
to  be  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  belonged  to  no  party. 
After  Mr.  Canning  came  into  office  he  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  his  constituents  that  he  was  unfettered  by 
any  political  connection  with  him.  Titchfield  was  never  at  a 
public  school,  but  was  educated  at  home.  Such  an  education 
— the  most  injudicious  which  can  be  given  to  a  young  man 
destined  to  fill  a  great  situation— was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  his  mind.  The  superior  indulgences  and  the  early  habits 
of  authority  and  power  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  without 
receiving  correction  from  any  of  those  leveling  circumstances 
which  are  incidental  to  public  schools,  threw  a  shade  of  selfish- 
ness and  reserve  over  his  character,  which  time,  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  a  naturally  kind  disposition,  had  latterly  done 
much  to  correct.  The  subject  to  which  lie  had  principally  de- 
voted his  attention  was  political  economy,  and  in  the  discus- 
sions in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  currency  he  had  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself.  Whatever  he  attempted  he  had 
done  so  well  that  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  his 
future  success,  and  the  indications  he  had  given  of  talent  will 
insure  to  his  memory  a  lasting  reputation.  He  has  died  at  a 
moment  the  most  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  his  fame  as  a  public 
man  ;  but  his  loss  to  his  family  is  very  great,  and  by  them  will 
bo  long  felt  and  deeply  lamented. 

[An  interral  of  two  years  occurs  iu  the  Journal,  during 
which  Mr.  Greville  wrote  nothing.] 
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Fehrvary  12(A. — The  last  three  months  have  been  re- 
markable for  the  panic  in  the  money  market,  which  lasted  for 
a  week  or  ten  days — that  is,  was  at  its  height  for  that  time. 
The  causes  of  it  had  been  brewing  for  some  months  before, 
and  he  must  be  a  sanguine  and  sagacions  politician  who  shall 
predict  the  termination  of  its  effects.  There  is  now  no  panic, 
but  the  greatest  alarm,  and  every  prospect  of  great  distress, 
and  long  continuation  of  it.  The  state  of  the  City,  and  the 
terror  of  all  the  bankers  and  nierchants,  as  well  as  of  all  owners 
of  property,  is  not  to  be  conc«ived  but  by'those  who  witnessed 
it.  This  critical  period  drew  forth  many  examples  of  great 
and  conlidinji  liberality,  as  well  as  some  of  a  very  opposite 
character.  Men  of  great  wealth  and  parsimonious  habits  came 
and  placed  their  whole  fortunes  at  the  disposal  of  their 
bankers,  in  order  to  support  their  credit.  For  many  days  the 
evil  continued  to  augment  so  rapidly,  and  the  demands  upon 
the  Bank  were  so  great  and  increasing,  that  a  Bank  restric- 
tion was  expected  by  every  one.  So  determined,  however, 
were  Ministers  against  this  measure,  that  rather  than  yield  to 
it  they  suffered  the  Bank  to  run  the  greatest  risk  of  stopping ; 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  alarm  was  at  its 
worst,  there  were  only  8,000  sovereigns  left  in  the  till.'     The 

'  [Mr.  Baring  (Lord  Ashbnrtoii)  etotcd  in  hia  pamphlet  on  ttls  orisis  r  "  The 
gold  of  tho  Bonk  was  drained  to  within  k  very  few  thousand  poands,  for  although 
the  pubUo  returns  Ehowod  a  result  rather  less  acttndaloQS,  a  certiun  Saturmy 
night  closed  with  nothing  wortb  menflonlng.  It  Wfla  then  that  the  Bunk 
applied  to  Lord  Liverpool  for  an  Order  in  Coimeil  to  Buapeiid  casli  payment. 
A  conference  took  plooe  between  Lord  Liveijiool,  Mr.  IIuekiBBon,  the  go\ " 
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next  day  gold  was  poured  in,  aud  from  that  time  things  got 
better. 

In  tlie  midst  of  all  this  the  Emperor  Alexander  died,  and 
after  a  ahort  period  of  doubt  concerning  his  successor,  it  waf 
found  that  Nicholas  was  to  mount  the  throne.  The  first  acl 
of  the  Bossian  Government  was  to  communicate  to  ours  theii 
resolution  no  longer  to  delay  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  and  their  determination  to  support  that 
measure  if  necessary  by  the  force  of  arms.  They  invited  us 
to  cooperate  in  this  object,  but  intimated  that  if  wo  were  not 
disposed  to  join  them,  they  should  undertake  it  alone.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  gone  to  Russia,  ostensibly  to  com- 
pliment the  new  Emperor,  but  really  to  concert  measures 
with  the  Russian  Ministry  for  carrying  this  measure  into 
effect ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Duke,  upon  taking  leave 
of  his  friends  and  family  to  set  out  on  this  journey,  was 
deeply  affected,  as  if  he  had  some  presentiment  that  he  should 
never  return,  Alava  told  me  that  he  had  frequently  taken 
leave  of  him,  when  both  expected  that  they  should  never 
meet  again,  yet  neither  upon  that  occasion  nor  upon  any  other 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeen  years  that  he  has  known  liim 
did  he  ever  see  him  so  moved.  Lady  Burghersh  said,  that 
when  he  took  leave  of  her  the  tears  ran  down  his  checks;  iie 
was  also  deeply  affected  when  he  parted  from  liis  motlier. 

In  the  diecussibn  which  took  place  on  Friday  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ' 
opened  his  financial  plan,  he  is  deemed  to  have  made  a  very 
bad  speech,  and  Huskisson  a  very  good  one.  Kobinson  is 
probably  unequal  to  the  present  difficult  conjuncture ;  a  fair 
and  candid  man,  and  an  excellent  Minister  in  days  of  calm 
and  sunshine,  but  not  endowed  with  either  capacity  or  experi- 
ence for  these  stormy  times,  besides  being  disqualified  for 
vigorous  measures  by  the  remissness  and  timidity  of  his 
character.  However,  though  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Finance  Minister  to  find  a  remedy  for  tliese  disorders,  he 
may  well  be  excused  for  not  doing  that  which  the  united  wis- 

Baak  of  England  notes,  to  the  amount  of  ft  million  and  ft  half,  which  had  ncvi^r 
tieen  i88ued(  and  which  the  public  wera  content  to  tecoiwe."  Mr.  Tooke,  how- 
ever, states  lO  his  "  History  of  Prices  "  (Contiauation,  voL  iv.,  p.  343)  that  the 
lowest  amount  of  the  hanking  treasare  was  on  the  Sitli  of  Dcoembor,  1S35; 
Coin,  £i3B,000;  bullion,  £fi01,000,-  in  ail,  £1,027,000,  The  passage  in  the 
text  refers  of  course  to  tha  backing  department  only.] 

'  [Kight  Hon.  Frederick  John  Robiiieon,  Chancellor  of  the  Esohequer  from 
Januarj,  1933,  to  Apiil,  1837  ;  afterward  Viscount  Oodeiioh  and  Earl  of  Kipon.  | 
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dom  of  the  country  seems  unequal  to  accomplish.  All  men 
agree  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  all  differ  as  to  the 
causes  of  it  and  the  measures  which  will  effect  its  removal ; 
not  one  man,  seems  to  see  his  way  clearly  through  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  however,  "  time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rough- 
est day,"  and  probably  the  country  will  what  ia  called  right 
itself,  and  then  great  credit  will  be  given  to  somebody  or 
other  who  deserves  none. 

February  20tk. — The  Small  Notes  Bill,'  as  it  is  called, 
lowered  the  funds  and  increased  the  alarm  among  t!ie  moneyed 
men.  Numerous  were  the  complaints  of  the  inefficacy  of  the 
measure  for  present  relief,  numerous  the  predictions  of  the 
ultimate  impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  the  City, 
however,  on  Thursday  afternoon  things  began  to  improve ; 
there  was  more  confidence  and  cheerfulness.  On  Friday 
evening  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  comes  down  to  the 
House  and  surprises  every  one  by  abandoning  one  part  of  his 
plan,  and  authorizing  the  Bank  to  issue  one-pound  notes  tiU 
October.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  alteration  was  a  com- 
munication which  Hudson  Gurney  made  to  tlie  Chancellor, 
that  if  he  persisted  in  his  Bill  he  should  send  up  £500,000 
which  he  had  in  Bank  of  England  notes  and  change  tlicm  for 
sovereigns,  and  that  all  country  bankers  would  follow  his 
example.  From  this  he  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
persist  in  his  original  plan.  The  great  evil  now  is  a  want  of 
circulating  medium,  and  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  meas- 
ure would  be  another  run  upon  the  Bank,  and  that  probably 
all  the  gold  drawn  from  it  would  disappear— for  men  now  are 
ansious  to  hoard  gold — this  evil  would  be  increased  tenfold. 
The  whole  country  is  in  distress  from  the  absence  of  circu- 
lating medium  for  the  common  purposes  of  life ;  no  country 
banker  will  issue  notes,  for  they  are  instantly  returned  upon 
his  hands  and  exchanged  for  gold.  The  circulation  of  country 
notes  being  generally  confined  within  a  very  limited  extent, 
the  holders  of  them  can  easily  present  them  for  payment. 

'  [On  the  loth  of  Fcbrnary  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  in 
Committee  "  That  all  promissory  notes  giyable  on  demand  issued  bj  Jieensed 
bankers  in  £np;land  or  by  the  Bank  of  Sngland  for  Ubb  thaa  £5  shall  not  be 
issued  or  drcuinl«d  ba;ond  the  Sth  of  April  next."  Mr  Huakiason  made  an 
able  BpceeJi  in  support  of  the  propossl,  showing  that  the  inflation  produced  by 
the  small  note  paper  currency  had  greatly  contributed  to  causa  and  a^graTats 
the  panic,  ("  Iluskiason's  Spoecheaj"  vol.  ii.,  p.  444).  Mr,  Baring,  ^VerwatJ 
Lord  Aatiburton,  opposed  the  restrictton  of  small  notcS;  but  with  small  sue- 
c«se.  The  period  allowed  for  tha  contraction  of  their  cireulalion  was,  how- 
ever, extended  to  the  10th  of  Oolober.j 
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Tlie  circulalion  of  a  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  will 
relieve  tiie  immediate  distress  arising  from  this  necessity,  and 
the  difficulty  of  exchanging  them  for  gold  ivill  insure  the 
continuance  of  their  circulation.  When  men  find  that  they 
must  take  notes,  and  that  gold  is  not  to  be  had  without  so 
much  pain  and  trouble,  they  will  be  contented  to  take  the  . 
notes  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  will  think  the 
paper  of  their  own  bankers  aa  good  as  that  of  the  Bank  cf 
England,  besides  the  advantage  of  being  less  exposed  to  the 
losses  arising  from  forgery.  This  is  the  argument  of  the 
opponents  of  Robinson's  Bill.  It  is  generally  tliought  that 
the  Ministers  have  disgraced  themselves  by  Iheir  precipitation 
and  by  the  crudeness  of  their  measures.  Hitherto  tliey  liave 
done  nothing  toward  removing  the  present  distress,  or  satis- 
fying the  minds  of  men,  but  the  contrary,  Robinson  is  ob- 
viously unequal  to  the  present  crisis.  His  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently enlarged,  nor  does  he  seem  to  liave  any  distinct  ideas 
upon  the  subject;  he  is  fighting  in  the  dark. 

Everybody  knows  that  Huskisson  is  the  real  author  of  the 
finance  measure  of  Government,  and  there  can  be  no  greater 
anomaly  than  that  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  who  ia 
obliged  to  propose  and  defend  measures  of  which  another 
Minister  is  the  real  though  not  the  apparent  author.  The 
,  funds  rose  nearly  two  per  cent,  upon  this  alteration  in  the  Bill 
before  the  Hoiise,  on  account  of  the  prospect  of  an  abundance 
of  money.  Still  it  is  thought  that  nothing'  will  be  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  present  distress  but  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills. 
So  great  and  absorbing  is  the  interest  which  the  present  dis- 
cussions excite  that  all  men  are  become  political  economists 
and  financiers,  and  everybody  is  obliged  to  have  an  opinion. 

February  2ic/i. — I  have  been  since  yesterday  the  spectator 
of  a  melancholy  scene  and  engaged  in  a  sad  office.  Arthur  de 
Ros,'  who  was  taken  ill  a  fortnight  ago,  became  worse  on 
Monday  night.  After  this  time  he  was  scarcely  ever  sensible, 
and  yesterday,  at  a  quarter-past  two,  he  expired.  After  they 
had  given  up  all  hopes  they  were  induced  again  to  suffer  them 
to  revive  from  the  disappearance  of  the  most  unfavorable 
symptoms ;  but  this  was  only  the  weakness  which  preceded 
dissolution,  and  a  few  moments  after  bis  brother  Henry  had 
told  me  that  he  did  not  despair  he  came  and  said  that  all  was 
over,  and  a  little  while  after  Rose  announced  that  he  had 
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ceased  to  breathe.  He  died  tranquilly,  and  did  not  suffer  at 
sill.  I  never  saw  such  a  distress.  His  father,  mother,  sisters, 
William,  and  his  wife,  went  immediately  to  Boyle  Farm. 
Henry  would  have  followed  tliem,  but  I  persuaded  Lim  to  go 

home.     He  went  first  to  Mrs, ,  to  whom  Arthur  had  been 

attached  for  ten  years,  and  after  a  painful  interview  with  her 
he  came  to  his  own  house ;  he  has  since  been  too  ill  to  move. 
I  have  never  seen  grief  so  strong  and  concentrated  as  his  j  it 
has  exhausted  his  body  and  overwhelmed  his  mind,  and  though 
I  knew  him  to  have  been  much  attached  to  his  brother,  I  did 
not  believe  him  capable  of  feelings  so  acute  as  those  which  he 
has  evinced,  William  is  much  more  calm  and  resigned,  a 
strange,  unaccountable  thing  considering  the  characters  of  the 
two  men — the  one  so  indifferent,  and  with  feelings  so  appar- 
ently deadened  to  the  affections  of  this  world,  and  the  other 
with  a  sensibility  so  morbid,  and  such  acute  susceptibility  and 
strong  feelings,  that  the  least  thing  affects  him  more  deeply 
than  very  serious  concerns  do  other  men, 

Arthur  was  an  excellent  creature,  and  will  be  regretted  by 
the  Duke  and  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately. His  talents  were  not  brilliant,  but  he  had  good  sound 
sense,  and  was  besides  modest,  diligent,  honest,  and  trust- 
worthy in  a  high  degree.  There  breathed  not  a  more  honor- 
atile  man,  and  as  his  ambition  did  not  extend  bej"ond  the 
sphere  in  which  fortune  had  placed  him  and  he  was  contented 
with  his  destiny,  but  for  this  illness  his  career  might  have  been 
long  and  prosperous.  I  went  last  night  to  sleep  at  the  house, 
tiiat  it  might  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  servants.  The  only  wish  he  expressed  was  that 
Francis  Russell  should  succeed  him,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  da 

February  25tk. — Received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York 
(to  whom  I  had  written  to  announce  poor  Arthur's  death)  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  regret  for  his  loss, 

March  %d. — I  am  just  come  from  poor  Arthur's  funeral. 
There  were  present  William  de  Ros,  the  two  Hills,  Craufurd, 
Torrens,  Taylor,  Francis  Russell,  Campbell,  and  B.  Paget, 
The  Duke  appointed  Francis  his  aide-de-camp  directly. 

July  %d. — Four  months  since  I  have  written  any  thing. 
The  Duke  of  York  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  he  will  recover,  I  was  with  him  at  Frog- 
more  before  Ascot;  we  went  with  the  King  to  see  Windsor 
Castle.  "  His  Majesty    has   since   been  very    much   annoyed 
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about  the  Duke,  cried  a  great  deal  when  lie  heard  how  bad 
he  was,  and  has  been  twice  to  see  him. 

The  elections  have  been  particularly  violent  and  the 
'  contests  very  numerous.  A  batch  of  Peers  has  been  made ; 
everybody  cries  out  against  Cliarles  Ellis's  peerage'  (Lord 
Seaford) ;  he  has  no  property  and  is  of  no  family,  and  his 
son  is  already  a  Peer,  The  King,  when  these  other  Peers 
were  created,  asked  Canning  to  name  somebody.  He  said  he 
had  nobody  about  whom  he  was  interested  but  Charles  EUis, 
and  the  King  consenting  to  his  elevation,  it  was  all  arranged 
without  his  knowledge.  However,  it  is  thought  very  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  he  would  have  done  much  better  to  have 
declined  it.  Clanricade,  too,  being  made  a  Marquis  and  an 
English  Fear  is  thought  an  indirect  exertion  of  Canning's 
influence. 

London,  December  \M,h, — -The  Duke  of  York  very  ill; 
has  been  at  the  point  of  death  several  times  from  his  legs 
mortifying.  Canning's  speech  the  night  before  last  was  most 
brilliant;  much  more  cheered  by  the  Opposition  than  by  his 
own  friends.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  imprudent,  and  he 
gave  offense  to  his  colleagues  by  the  concluding  sentence  of 
his  reply,  when  he  said,  "^  called  into  existence  the  new 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  The  I  was  not 
relished.  Brougham's  compliment  to  Canning  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  Peel ;  altogether  it  was  a 
fine  display, 

Yesterday  the  Duke  [of  York]  told  me  that  the  late  King 
[Gieoi-ge  lU.]  was  walking  with  him  one  day  at  Kew,  and  his 
Majesty  saiti,  "  The  world  tells  many  lies,  and  here  is  one 
instance.  I  am  said  to  have  held  frequent  communication 
with  Lord  Bute,  and  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  or  spoke  to  him 
was  in  that  pavilion  in  the  year  1'('64."  The  King  went  over 
to  breakfast  with  his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  she 
took  him  aside  and  said,  "There  is  somebody  here  who  wishes 
very  much  to  speak  to  you."  "Who  is  it?"  "Lord  Bute." 
"  (lOod  God,  mamma  I  how  could  you  bring  him  here  ?  It  is 
mpossible  for  me  to  hold  any  communication  with  Lord  Bute 


daughter  of  tha  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol,  wlio  was  the  last  Baron  Howard  de      

as  hair-goikBra!  of  Thomas,  first  Boron.     The  son  of  Lord  Seaford  had  married 
a  dawhter  of  the  filth  Duke  of  Portland,  and  was  consequently  a  <wniiectioD  of 
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in  this  manner,"  However,  he  did  see  him,  when  Lord  Bute 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  liim  for  having  abandoned  and 
neglected  him.  The  King  replied  that  he  could  not,  in  justice 
to  his  Ministers,  hold  any  communication  with  him  unknown 
to  them,  when  Lord  Bute  said  that  he  would  never  see  the  King 
again.  The  King  became  angry  in  his  turn,  and  said,  "  Then, 
my  Lord,  bo  it  bo,  and  remember  from  henceforth  we  never 
meet  again."  And  from  that  day  he  never  belield  Lord  Bute 
or  had  any  communication  with  him. 

1827. 

Friday  night,  January  5(A,  half-past  one. — I  am  just 
come  from  taking  my  last  look  at  the  poor  Duke.'  He  expired 
at  twenty  minutes  after  nine.  Since  eleven  o'clock  last  night 
the  physicians  never  left  his  room.  He  never  moved,  and  they 
repeatedly  thought  that  life  was  extinct,  but  it  was  not  till 
that  hour  that  they  found  it  was  all  over.  The  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex and  Stephenson  were  in  the  next  room;  Taylor,  Torrens 
and  Dighton,  Armstrong  and  I,  were  up-stairs.  Armstrong 
and  I  had  been  there  about  half  an  hour  when  they  came  and 
whispered  something  to  Dighton  and  called  out  Taylor. 
Dighton  told  Torrens  and  they  went  out;  immediately  after 
Taylor  came  up,  and  told  us  it  was  all  over  and  begged  we 
would  go  down-stairs.  We  went  directly  into  the  room.  The 
Duke  was  sitting  exactly  as  at  the  moment  he  died,  in  his 
great  arm-chair,  dressed  in  his  gray  dressing-gown,  his  head 
inclined  against  the  side  of  the  chair,  his  hands  lying  before 
him,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  in  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep.  Not 
a  vestige  of  pain  was  perceptible  on  his  countenance,  which, 
except  being  thinner,  was  exactly  such  as  I  have  seen  it  a 
hundred  times  during  his  life.  In  fact,  he  had  not  suffered  at 
all,  and  had  expired  with  all  the  ease  and  tranquillity  which 
the  serenity  of  his  countenance  betokened.  Nothing  about 
or  around  him  had  the  semblance  of  death ;  it  was  all  like 
quiet  repose,  and  it  was  not  without  a  melancholy  satisfaction 
we  saw  such  evident  signs  of  the  tranquillity  of  his  last 
monjents. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Taylor  and  Halford  set  off 
to  Windsor  to  inform  the  King;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  went 
to  the  Princess  Sophia ;  letters  were  written  t;  all  the  Cabi- 

1  [His  Roj-nl  Highneas  tho  Duke  of  York,  eeoond  son  of  King  Gcorga  ni., 
died  r.Q  tho  5th  3f  Jauuary,  183!,! 
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net  Ministers,  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Orders  were  given  that  the  great  bell  of  St,  Paul's  should 
toll.  The  servants  were  then  admitted  to  see  the  Duke  as 
lie  lay.  Worley'  was  very  much  affected  at  the  sight,  and 
one  woman,  the  wife  of  Kendal,  cried  bitterly,  and  I  saw  her 
stoop  down  and  kiss  his  hand.  Tlie  room  was  then  cleared 
and  surrendered  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  people.  Thus 
did  I  take  my  last  leave  of  the  poor  Duke.  I  have  been  the 
minister  and  associate  of  his  pleasures  and  amusements  for 
some  years,  I  have  lived  in  his  intimacy  and  experienced  his 
kindness,  and  am  glad  that  I  was  present  at  tliis  last  sad 
occasion  to  pay  my  poor  tribute  of  respect  and  attachment  to 
his  remains. 

After  the  October  meetings  of  18S5  the  Duke  came  to 
town,  not  in  good  health.  At  the  end  of  November  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland  died,  which  was  a  great  blow  to  him, 
and  probably  made  him  worse,  A  short  time  after  her 
funeral  he  went  to  Belvoir,  when  the  Duke  of  Rutland  took 
him  down  into  the  vault,  where  he  staid  an  hour  and 
returned  excessively  chilled.  From  that  moment  he  f^rew 
worse  till  the  time  of  the  Ascot  races.  We  went  to  Frog- 
more  two  days  before  the  party  began,  and  for  those  tno 
d«ys  he  led  a  quiet  life.  When  the  party  was  assembled  he 
lived  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  going  to  the  races,  sitting  at 
table,  and  playing  for  hours  at  whist.  He  slept  wretchedly 
and  seldom  went  to  bed,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  walking  about  the  room  or  dozing  in  his  chair.  I 
used  to  go  into  his  room,  which  was  next  to  mine,  the 
moment  I  was  out  of  bed,  and  generally  found  him  in  his 
dressing-gown,  looking  harassed  and  ill.  He  sliowed  me  his 
legs,  which  were  always  swelled.  Still  he  went  on  till  the 
last  day  of  the  party,  and  when  we  got  to  town  he  was  so 
ill  that  M'Giregor,  who  came  to  him  that  night,  thought 
him  in  danger.  From  that  moment  the  illness  was  estab- 
lished which  has  ended  in  his  death..  They  began  by 
putting  him  through  several  courses  of  mercury,  and  they 
sent  him  to  the  Greenwoods'  villa  at  Brompton,  Here  he 
continued  to  receive  everybody  who  called  on  him,  and  went 
out  in  his  carriage  every  day.  They  always  said  that  he  was 
getting  better.  In  August  he  went  to  Brighton,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  his  legs  mortified.  It  was  then  that  Taylor 
1  [Worloj  WEia  tliB  Duic'a  stud-groom.] 
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went  down  to  him  ;md  told  liiro  that  he  was  in  great  and 
immediate  danger.  He  received  the  information  with  per- 
fect composure.  Tlie  j^angrene,  hoivever,  was  stopped,  .and 
he  came  to  town  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  house.  Tiie  dropsy 
continued  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  some  time  in  Septem- 
ber he  was  tapped ;  twenty-two  pints  of  water  were  drawn 
from  him.  This  operation  was  kept  secret,  for  the  Duke 
did  not  like  that  his  situation  should  be  known.  He  re- 
covered from  the  operation  and  regained  his  strength ;  no 
more  water  formed  in  his  body,  but  there  was  still  water  in 
his  system,  and  a  constant  discharge  from  his  legs,  which 
occasioned  him  great  pain  and  made  wounds  which  were 
always  open  and  extending.  These  wounds  again  produced 
gangrene,  but  they  always  contrived  to  stop  its  progress, 
and  put  ths  legs  in  a  healing  condition.  As  often,  however, 
as  the  legs  began  to  heal  the  water  began  to  rise,  and  the 
medicines  tiiat  were  given  to  expel  the  water  drove  it  again 
to  the  legs,  through  which  it  made  its  way,  making  fresh  sores 
and  entailing  fresh  mortification.  In  this  way  he  went  on,  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  still  supporting  him,  till  toward 
the  end  of  December,  when  the  constitution  could  resist  no 
longer ;  his  appetite  totally  failed,  and  with  loss  of  appetite 
came  entire  prostration  of  strength,  and,  in  short,  a  complete 
break-up.  From  that  moment  it  was  obvious  that  his  recovery 
was  impossible,  but  he  continued  to  struggle  till  the  5th  of 
January,  although  he  had  tasted  no  solid  food  whatever  for 
abovo  a  fortnigfit.  At  all  the  different  periods  at  which  his 
state  was  critical  it  was  always  made  known  to  him,  and  he 
received  the  intimation  with  invariable  firmness  and  composure. 
He  said  that  he  enjoyed  life,  but  was  not  afraid  to  die.  But 
though  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  own  danger  he  never 
could  bear  that  other  people  should  be  informed  of  it,  and,  so 
far  from  acknowledging  it,  he  always  told  his  friends  tliat  he 
was  better,  and  his  language  was  invariably  that  of  a  man 
who  did  not  doubt  of  his  recovery.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  that  nobody  should  know  he  had  been  tapped,  and  it 
was  not  till  many  weeks  after  that  operation  that  he  talked  of 
it  one  day  to  me.  Up  to  the  last  moment  that  I  saw  him  (the 
day  week  before  he  died)  he  told  me  he  was  better,  and  he 
desired  me  to  tell  Montrond,  who  had  called  upon  him,  that  he 
would  see  him.  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough.  He  held  the 
same'  language  to  everybody  until  the  day  previous  to  hia 
death,  when  he  sent  for  Taylor  and  Stephenson  into  his  room. 
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He  could  thgn  hardly  spuak,  but  hs  took  hold  of  Stephenson's 
hand,  and,  looking  at  Tuvlor,  said,  "J  am  now  dying."  He 
tried  to  articulate  something  else,  but  lie  was  unintelligible. 
About  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  soon  after  his  appetite 
began  to  fail,  Taylor  had  to  announce  to  him  his  danger.  Ho 
received  the  intelligence  with  the  same  coolness  he  had  before 
shown,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  admitted  the 
conviction.  A  few  days  after  he  received  the  Sacrament, 
which  was  administered  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  H.  Halford,  Taylor,  and  the  Princess  Sophia. 
He  was  then  very  weak,  but  calm  and  collected  during  the 
ceremony.  When  ifc  was  over  he  sliook  hands  with  the  men 
and  kissed  the  Princess,  The  King  saw  him  the  next  day, 
but  he  was  in  a  lethargin  state  nearly  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  there.  For  many  days  before  his  death  the  physicians 
thought  that  every  Jay  must  close  the  scene,  but  such  waa  the 
natural  strength  of  his  constitution  that  he  evinced  a  tenacity 
of  life  and  maintained  a  struggle  which  astonished  them  all, 
and  of  which  they  imanimously  declared  that  their  practice 
had  never  fornished  them  with  a  similar  instance.  It  seems 
that  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  veiy  unwell,  M'G-regor  told 
him  that  unless  he  was  more  prudent  he  would  certainly  be 
aEBictsd  with  dropsy.  Ho  had  been  subject  to  spasms,  and  in 
consequence  of  them  was  averse  to  lie  down  in  bed,  and  to 
this  pernicious  habil,  and  that  of  sitting  for  many  hours  to- 
gether at  table,  or  at  cards,  they  attribute  the  origin  of  the 
complaint  which  has  terminated  so  fatally.  Had  he  l>een  a 
more  docile  patient,  from  the  amazing  vigor  of  his  constitu- 
tion he  might  have  looked  forward  to  a  very  long  life.  His 
sufferings  in  the  course  of  his  illness  have  been  very  great,  and 
almost  without  cessation.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  patience 
and  courage  with  which  he  endured  tliem ;  his  serenity  and 
good-humor  were  never  disturbed,  and  he  never  uttered  a 
word  or  complaint,  except  occasionally  at  the  length  of  liis 
confinement.  He  not  only  saw  all  the  visitors  who  chose  to 
call  upon  him,  even  those  with  whom  he  was  not  in  habits  of 
intimacy,  but  he  transacted  the  whole  of  his  public  business 
every  day,  and  every  paper  was  laid  before  him  and  every 
detail  gone  through  as  if  lie  had  been  in  perfect  health.  This 
he  continued  to  witliin  a  few  days  of  his  death,  till  his  strength 
was  so  entirely  exhausted  that  he  lay  in  a  state  of  almost. com- 
plete insensibility.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  illness  I  never  saw  him  that  ho  did  not  tell 
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me  tliat  lie  was  a  great  deal  better,  and  lie  never  wrote  to  me 
without  assuring  me  that  he  was  going  on  as  well  as  possible. 
February  l%th. — The  Dake  of  York  was  no  sooner  dead 
tlian  the  public  press  began  to  attack  him,  and  while  those 
private  virtues  were  not  denied  him  for  which  he  had  always 
been  conspicuous,  they  enlarged  in  a  strain  of  severe  invective 
against  his  careless  and  expensive  habits,  his  addiction  to 
gambling ;  and  above  all  they  raked  up  the  old  story  of  Mrs, 
Clark  and  the  investigation  of  1809,  and  published  many  of 
his  letters  and  all  the  disgusting  details  of  that  unfortunate 
afeir,  and  that  in  a  manner  calculated  to  throw  discredit  on 
his  character.  Tiie  newspapers,  however,  soon  found  they 
had  made  a  mistake,  that  this  course  was  not  congenial  to 
public  feeling,  and  from  that  moment  their  columns  have  been 
filled  with  panegyrics  upon  his  public  services  and  his  private 
virtues.  The  King  ordered  that  his  funeral  should  be  public 
and  magnificent;  all  the  details  of  the  ceremonial  were  ar- 
ranged by  himself.  He  showed  great  feeling  about  his  brother 
and  exceeding  kindness  in  providing  for  his  servants,  whom 
tlie  Duke  himself  was  unable  to  provide  for.  He  gave  £6,000 
to  pay  immediate  expenses,  and  took  many  of  the  old  servants 
into  his  own  service.  There  appeared  a  few  days  after  the 
Duke's  death  an  infamous  forgery,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  or 
declaration  written  by  hira  a  short  time  before  his  death 
{principally  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question),  which, 
however,  was  disavowed  by  Taylor,  but  not  till  after  many 
thousand  copies  liad  been  sold.  I  dare  say  many  people  be- 
lieve still  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  pamphlets  All  his 
effects  either  have  been  or  will  be  sold  by  auction.  The  fu- 
neral took  place  a  fortnight  after  his  death. .  Nothing  could  be 
managed  worse  than  it  was,  and  except  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  chapel,  wiiich  was  extremely  fine,  the  spectacle 
was  by  no  means  imposing;  the  cold  was  intense,  and  it  is 
only  marvelous  that  more  persons  did  not  suffer  from  it.  As 
it  is,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  died  of  the  effects  of  it ; 
Canning  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  is  still  very  unwell; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Montrose  were  both  very 
seriously  unwell  for  some  days  after.  The  King  was  very 
angry  when  he  heard  how  miserably  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed.  I  have  been  this  evening  to  hear  Peel  move  the 
address  of  condolence  to  the  King,  which  Canning  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  here ;  and  it  is  a  pity  he  was  not, 
for  Peel  did  it  very  ill :  it  was  poor  and  jejune,  and  undistin- 
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guished  by  eloquence  or  the  appearance  of  deep  feeling,  I 
waa  greatly  disappointed,  for  I  expected  to  hear  a  worthier 
tribute  to  his  merits.  Canning  was  very  anxious  to  have 
been  here  to  have  performed  this  duty  himself.  The  letters 
which  Tie  wrole  to  the  Royal  Family  abroad,  announcing  the 
event  of  his  death,  were  admirable  and  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  King. 

February/  31«^— Tbreo  days  ago  Lord  Liverpool  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  or  paralytic  attack.  The  moment  it 
was  known  every  sort  of  speculation  was  afloat  as  to  the 
probable  changes  this  event  would  make  in  the  Ministry.  It 
was  remarked  how  little  anybody  appeared  to  care  about  the 
man  ;  whether  this  indifference  reflects  most  upon  the  world 
or  upon  him,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  A  report  was  gener- 
ally circulated  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  dead,  which 
was  believed,  but  turns  out  to  be  untrue. 

Old  Rundell  (of  the  house  of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  the 
great  silversmiths  and  jewelers)  died  last  week,  aud  appoint- 
ed Robarts  one  of  bis  executors.  Robarts  called  on  me  this 
morning,  and  told  me  he  had  been  yesterday  to  Doctors'  Com- 
mons to  prove  the  will.  Rundell  was  eighty  years  old,  and 
died  -worth  between  £1,400,000  and  £1,500,000,  the  greater 
part  of  whicii  is  vested  in  the  funds.  He  has  left  the  bulk  of 
his  property  to  his  great-nephew,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Neal, 
who  is  residuary  legatee  and  will  inherit  £900,000— this  Mr. 
Neal  had  taken  care  of  him  for  the  last  fourteen  years — to  a 
woman  who  had  lived  with  him  many  years,  and  in  whose 
house  he  died,  and  to  two  natural  sons  by  her  he  onlv  left 
£5,000  apiece.  The  old  man  began  the  world  without  a 
guinea,  became  in  the  course  of  time  partner  in  that  house 
during  its  most  flourishing  period,  and  by  steady  gains  and 
coiitinual  parsimony  amassed  this  enormous  wealth.  He  never 
spent  any  thing  and  lived  wretchedly.  During  the  panic  he 
came  to  Robarts,  who  was  his  banker,  and  offered  to  place  at 
his  dis[>osal  any  sum  he  might  require.  When  the  executors 
went  to  prove  the  will,  they  were  told  at  Doctors'  Commons 
that  it  was  the  largest  sum  that  ever  had  been  registered 

March  IZth. — Since  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  question 
there  has  been  a  great  expectation  that  Canning  would  resign. 
Many  of  his  friends  think  he  made  an  imprudent  speech  that 
night,  and  if  he  had  not  lashed  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  so 
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severely  tliat  he  would  liave  got  more  votes.'  The  truth  is  he 
was  mightily  nettled  by  Dr.  Philpots's  pamphlet  and  at  Copley 
making  a  speech  taken  entirely  from  it.  The  Master  protested 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  ofFending  Canning,  and  until  he.got  up 
had  no  notion  that  Canning  had  taken  offense  at  his  speech. 
The  question  was  lost  by  accident ;  several  pro-Catholics  were 
suddenly  taken  illor  arrived  too  late  for  the  division,  and  the 
election  petitions  went  all  against  them. 

March  IGtk. — On  Wednesday  at  the  Council  at  St.  James's 
the  King  desired  I  would  go  down  to  Windsor,  that  lie  might 
speak  to  me.  I  went  down  on  Thursday  to  the  Cottage,  and, 
after  waiting  two  hours  and  a  half,  was  ushered'  into  bis  bed- 
room. I  found  him  sitting  at  a  round  table  near  his  bed,  in  a 
douUlette,  and  in  pretty  good  health  and  spirits.  He  talked 
alx>ut  his  horses  and  told  some  old  stories,  lamented  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  he  said  was  a  loss  to  him  such  as 
no  one  could  conceive,  and  that  he  felt  it  every  instant.  He 
kept  me  about  an  hour,  was  very  civil,  and  then  dismissed  me. 

Canning  made  an  apology  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for 
his  severity  in  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  question, 

March  25fA. — When  the  King  heard  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
illness  he  was  in  great  agitation.  He  sent  for  Peel  in  the 
night,  and  told  him  he  must  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Peel  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain.  The  Duke  was 
sent  for,  but  he  refused  to  go.  He  sent  the  King  word  that 
he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
his  colleagues  that  he  should  see  the  King  at  such  a  moment. 
Consequently  he  saw  none  of  his  Ministers  till  he  saw  Can- 
ning, who  was  taken  to  the  Pavilion  in  a  chair  one  dav. 
There  have  been  a  variety  of  reports  about  Lord  Liverpool's 
successor  and  a  new  Administration,  as  always  happens  en 
such  occasions. 

The  King  is  in  very  good  health  and  excellent  spirits.  He 
had  a  large  party  at  the  Lodge  last  week,  and  Canning,  the 
Granvilles,  Carlisles,  Lievens,  are  going  there  nest  week. 
Mount  Charles  toid  me  yesterday  that  next  week  he  thinks 
something  must  be  decided,  and  he  told  me  what  I  did  not 
know,  that  the  King's  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  are 
just  the  same  as  those  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  equally  strong. 

I  [Sir  John  Coploy  Ttii3  then  Master  of  the  Eolla,  but  this  OMurrence  did 
not  prevent  Canning  from  maliine  liiin  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  2d  of  May 
following,  when  bo  was  rdacd  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Lynd- 
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This  is  the  ffreat  difficulty  which  Canning  has  to  get  over  with 
him.  He  docs  not  much  like  Canning,  though  C.  does  every 
thing  he  can  to  gratify  and  please  him.  Mount  Chnrles  fold 
me  thai  his  mother  (Lady  Conyngham)  has  strong  opinions  in 
favor  of  the  Catholics,  but  that  she  never  tulks  to  the  King  on 
the  Subject,  nor  indeed  upon  politics  at  all. 

April  13th. — The  King  came  to  town  a  ■week  ago.  From 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  every  hour  produced  a  fr(!sh  report 
about  the  Administration ;  every  day  the  new  appointment 
was  expected  to  be  declared,  and  the  Ministers  Pee],  Lord 
Bathurst,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Canning,  were  successively 
designated  as  ihe  persons  ciiosen  to  form  a  Government.  He 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  saw  liia  Ministers  seriatim,  but 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  come  to  any  determination.  He 
wavered  and  doubfed,  and  to  his  confidants,  with  wliom  he 
could  bluster  and  talk  big,  he  expressed  in  no  measured  terms 
his  detestation  of  Liberal  principles,  and  especially  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  He  begged  his  Ministers  to  stand  by  him,  and 
day  after  day  elapsed  and  nothing  was  settled.  In  the  mean 
time  London  was  alive  with  reports ;  and  the  on  (lit  of  the  day, 
repeated  with  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and  with  the  usual 
positiveness  of  entire  ignorance,  would  fill  a  volume.  Time 
crept  on,  and  Parliament  was  to  adjourn  on  the  13th  (this 
day).  On  the  9th  Canning  went  to  the  King,  and,  after  a  long 
audience,  he  came  away  without  anything  being  settled.  On 
the  10th  he  went  again,  and  told  his  Majesty  that  longer  delay 
was  impossible,  and  that  he  must  com,e  to  some  determination. 
On  the  evening  of  the  10th  we  received  a  note  from  Lord 
Bathurst,  saying  that  the  King  had  desired  Canning  to  form 
an  Administration  on  the  principles  of  that  of  which  Lord 
Liverpool  had  been  at  the  head.  This  was  not  generally  known 
that  evening.  Last  night  it  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington would  not  remain  in  the  new  Cabinet,  and  we  heard 
that  Peel  had  resigned.  To-day  every  thing  will  probably  be 
known.  Canning'  and  his  friends  say  that  the  King  has  be- 
haved admirably  in  this  business,  and  they  affect  to  consider 
his  appointment  unconditional  and  unfettered;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  view  which  the  others  take  of  it,  Tlie  King, 
however,  has  acted  in  such  a  way  that  nil  bis  Ministers  (ex- 
cept those  whose  interest  it  now  is  to  laud  bim  to  the  skies) 
are  disgusted  with  his  doubting,  wavering,  uncertain  conduct, 
so  weak  in  action  and  so  intemperate  in  language.  It  is  now 
supposed  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  Knighton  in  coming 
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to  this  determination,  in  wliicli  he  certainly  has  acted  in  a 
manner  quite  at  variance  nith  liis  professions  and  tlie  whcle 
tenor  of  his  language.  It  must  be  owned,  if  this  is  so,  tliat 
although  Canning  has  gained  his  point — lias  got  the  power 
into  his  hands  and  Is  nominally  Prime  Minister — no  maif  ever 
took  office  under  more  humiliating  circumstances  or  was 
placed  in  a  more  difficult  and  uncertain  situation ;  indeed,  a 
greater  anomaly  cannot  be  imagined.  Canning,  disliked  by 
the  King,  opposed  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  nation,  and 
unsupported  by  the  Parliament,  is  appointed  Prime  Minister. 
The  King,  irresolute  and  uncertain,  is  induced  to  nominate  a 
man  whose  principles  and  opinions  he  fears  and  dislikes  by  the 
advice  and  influence  of  his  physician.  The  measure  which  is 
of  paramount  impovtanco  Cainiing  cannot  carry  as  he  desires 
and  bulieves  to  be  necessary ;  he  must  fonn  a  Cabinet  full  of 
disunion,  and  he  is  doubtful  wbat  support  he  can  expect  from 
the  old  adherents  of  Government,  by  whom  he  is  abhorred. 

The  writ  was  moved  for  Canning  yesterday  by  Wj'nne, 
"he  having  accepted  the  office  of  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury."  This  morning  the  Chancellor,  Peel,  Lord  West- 
moreland, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  resigned.  Lord 
Bathurst  immediately  wrote  to  Canning,  saying  that,  finding 
they  had  resigned,  he  could  not  avoid  sending  in  his  resigna- 
tion also;  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  explanations, 
which  could  only  tend  to  widen  the  breach  such  a  separation 
must  make.  Aftei-ward  Lord  Melville  resigiied,  although 
well  with  Canning  and  a  friend  to  the  Catholics ;  he  said  he 
could  not  desert  the  men  with  whom  he  had  acted  for  so  many 
vears.  The  Whigs  seem  greatly  elated  at  the  breaking  up  of 
this  Administration,  The  Tories  evidently  think  Canning  is  in 
a  scrape,  that  he  'wil]  not  be  able  to  form  a  Government,  and 
that  the  power  will  return  into  their  hands.  How  Canning 
and  his  friends  feel  is  not  vet  known,  nor  what  the  King  feels 
at  being  deserted  by  half  his  Cabinet.  The  opinion  prevalent 
with  the  Opposition  is  that  Canning  has  been  deserted  by  his 
colleagues,  who  induced  him  to  accept  the  Government  by 
promising  their  support  and  adherence,  and  that  when  he  had 
taken  the  final  step  they  left  him  to  make  the  arrangements 
and  fill  up  their  places  as  best  he  could.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  I  saw  George  Dawson'  this  evening,  and  he  assured 
■  [The  Eiglit  Hon.  Georgo  Robert  Dawson  wbb  Seoretorj'  of  ttie  Treaauri- 
from  182S  to  1330,  and  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  on  realonine  thai  office. 
He  married,  in  1816,  Mary,  llio  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Sir  Kobert  fael, 
and  wsis  consequoutly  the  broUiar-in-law  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  Minister.] 
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me  that  Canning  had  recfiived  ample  notice  from  ail  these 
Ministers  that  they  would  not  hold  office  under  him,  and  that 
if  lie  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  they  should  resig'n.  Peel 
told  him  this  three  weeks  ago :  "  That  he  could  not,  with  a  due 
regard  to  his  own  character,  continue  in  office  under  a  man 
whose  opinions  are  so  diametrically  opposite  to  his  own  upon 
the  most  important  question ;  that  he  had  no  views  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  but  that  as  the  administration  of  Ireland  was 
his  peculiar  province,  it  was  impossible  they  should  not  come 
icito  constant  collision  upon  th;it  subject."  'i'hey  had  no 
objection  to  act  with  Canning,  always  considering  him  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  they  could 
not  hold  ofBce  under  him.  He  said  he  could  not  imagine  how 
Canning  with  his  knowledge  could  take  such  a  step,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  no  idea  of  his  being  able  to  carry  on 
the  Government  ut  ail, 

April  30th. — ^From  the  period  of  Ciinning's  acceptance 
of  oiKce  up  to  Thursday  night  there  have  been  continual 
negotiations  between  Canning  and  the  Whigs,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  greater  curiosity  and  more  intense  anxiety 
than  have  been  exhibited  during  the  interval.  The  violence 
and  confusion  of  parties  have  been  extreme — the  new  Minis- 
ters furious  with  their  old  colleagues,  the  ex-Ministers  equally 
indignant  with  those  they  left  behind  them. 

May  12th. — It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  first  for- 
mation of  the  Government.'  As  soon  as  Canning  had  got 
the  King's  commission  he  began  to  negotiate,  and  the  Whigs 
readily  enough  entered  into  negotiation.  The  friends  of 
Ministers  resigned  one  after  another,  and  for  some  time  it 


Earl  of  Harrowb)-,  Lord  Presidont  of  tlio  Council. 

Duko  ofPortland,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  nnd  afterward  the  Eail  of  Carlisle, 

Lord  Dudlej-,  Sooretory  of  StaW  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Lord  Goderiii,  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Colonial  Affairs  and  War. 

Mr.  Sturgea  Boumo,  Secretary  of  State  for  llie  Home  Department  (this 
ofQce  WHS  shortly  ofter^trd  transterred  to  the  Marquis  of  Laiisdonne). 

Hr.  IIuekisBon,  President  of  the  Board  at  Trade 

Mt.  "Wynn,  Preudent  of  tlie  Board  of  Control 

Lord  Bcxley,  Chancellor  of  the  Buchy  of  Lancastir 

Mr.  Ticmey.HaHteroftheMiiit, 

The  I>uke  ofClaronca  was  named  Tiord  IliitU  Admiral 

The  office  of  Couunander-in-Chief  remained  vacant  dunn^r  the  Adminia- 
tmtion  of  Mr.  Canning.  Thia  Adtniniftration  Ustcd  ninol} -eight  days,  until 
the  death  of  Mr  Canning.] 
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seemed  very  doahtfui  whether  Canning  would  be  aide  to  form 
a  Government  at  nil.  His  first  measure  was,  however,  very 
judicious — that  of  appointing  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Lord 
iligh  Admiral — nothing  served  so  much  to  disconcert  hia 
"  o[>ponents.  The  negotiations  went  o  (thro  gh  the  Duke 
of'  Devonshire)  up  to  the  end  of  ti  e  Easter  recess,  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  came  to  town,  and  alter  ra  ch  d  lay  it  was 
announced  tliat  the  Whigs  would  support  tl  e  new  Govern- 
ment, but  that  noTie  of  them  would  take  office  in  mediately. 
The  places  were  all  filled  up,  but  the  app  otn  e  t8  were 
understood  to  be  only  provisional,  and  tl  c  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Dudley,  and  Sturses  Bourne,  were  considered  to  hold 
their  offices  until  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Tierney, 
should  join  the  Cabinet.  With  this  arrangement  Parliament 
met,  and  the  rage  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the 
minds  of  the  seceders  soon  burst  forth  in  a  furious  attack  on 
this  provisional  arrangement.  The  Whigs  have  nearly  in  a 
body  joined  Government,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Grey 
ill  tlie  House  of  Lords,  wlio  in  a  speech  full  of  eloquence 
attacked  Canning's  political  life  and  character  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  remaining  neuter.  In  the  mean 
time  it  was  understood  that  there  was  a  reason  for  Lord 
Lansdowne  not  joining  Government  immediately,  which  was 
not  to  be  made  public  till  that  event  took  place,  and  tliis 
secret  was  only  imparted  to  a  very  few  people ;  it  was  even 
concealed  from  Brougham  and  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
The  secret,  however,  turns  out  to  be  this:  X.crd  Lansdowne 
insisted  upon  modelicg  the  Irish  Government  as  he  pleased 
— that  is,  in  putting  a  Ijord-Lieutenant,  a  Chancellor,  and  a 
Secretary  there  favorable  to  the  Catholic  claims,  to  which 
the  King  would  not  consent.  Canning  entreated  Loiil  Lans- 
downe to  have  patience,  to  allow  time  to  elapse,  during 
which  the  King's  scruples  might  be  removed,  and  promised 
that  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  reconcile  the  King 
to  the  arrangement  Lord  Lansdowne  desired.  After  much 
diiicussion  it  was  resolved  that  Lord  Lansdowne  should 
support  Government,  but  that  he  should  not  take  office  until 
this  point  was  settled  ;  and  so  the  matter  has  remained. 

JtDi^  3(?. — Soon  after  writing  this  Lord  Lansdowne  came 
into  the  Cabinet,  together  with  Tiemey  and  Lord  Carlisle, 
M'Donald  and  Aboreromby  also  taking  places.  They  found  so 
many  objections  to  the  unsettled  etate  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
provisional  arrangements  had  brought  so  much  odium  and  rid- 
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toule  upon  the  Government,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
settle  this  matter  without  loss  of  time,  but  Lord  Lansdowae 
would  not  consent  to  take  the  Home  Office  except  upon  the 
conditions  on  which  he  had  before  insisted.  He  therefore 
came  into  the  Cabinet  without  a  place.  But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  satisfactory ; 
the  Government  is  not  established  on  a  firm  or  secure  basis, 
and  the  members  of  it  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  each 
other  or  themselves.  Lord  Lansdowne  particularly  docs  not 
feel  comfortable  where  he  is,  and  does  not  think  that  he  has 
been  well  treated  by  hia  own  friends.  It  seems  that  when 
first  overtures  were  made  to  him  by  Canning  he  called  .1  meet- 
ing of  his  friends  at  Lansdowne  House,  at  which  he  declared 
hia  own  sentiments  and  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  join 
the  Government,  The  persons  there  assembled  unanimously 
agreed  with  him,  but  a  few  days  after  a  meeting  was  called  at 
Brooks's,  which  was  more  numerously  attended,  and  there  cer- 
tain resolutions  were  agreed  upon  which  were  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinions  expressed  in  Lansdowne  House,  and 
these  resolutions  were  communicated  to  Canning  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  great  body  of  the  Whiffs,  but  without  the  same 
being  imparted  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  then  at  Bowood 
(this  fact  I  had  last  night  from  Duncannon'  and  Hobhouse'). 
Matters,  however,  went  on  quietly  enough  till  the  other  night, 
when  the  Government  was  beat  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
the  clause  in  the  Corn  Bill,  and  this  defeat  it  is  obvious  has 
enraged  and  embarrassed  them  to  the  greatest  degree.'  Dun- 
cannon,  who  is  entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  moderate 
Whig  party,  says  that  it  is  impossible  the  thing  can  go  on  in 
tills  way;  three  Lords  in  the  King's  household  (Errjl,  Mac- 
clesfield, and  Delawarr)  voted  against  the  Bill,  and  if  they  are 
not  dismissed  it  will  be  such  a  proof  of  the  feebleness  of  Gov- 
ernment 33  will  disgust  all  the  Whigs  and  make  their  support 
very  lukewarm.'     Bardett,  who  was  more  active  and  zealous 

'  [John  Wiiliama,  Vissouat  Dnnaanntm,  afterward  fourtli  Earl  of  Bessbor- 
oogh.l 

'  [Mr.  Jolin  Cam  Ilobhousa,  M.  P.  for  Westminster,  afterward  Sir  John  C. 
Hobnnuse,  BarL,  raised  to  the  vsumste  in  ISol  by  tin  title  of  Baroa  Brouzhtoii 
dflGiffard.] 

■  f  It  was  with  reference  to  this  defeat  that  Canning  Boid  soon  afterward,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  "the  Dnlco  of  Welliiuton  liad  boon  mado  the  in- 
>f  others  for  their  own  partioular  views,''^and  ha  pled^od  himself  tc 
mothor  Com  Bill  inthefoUowing  ar--'-      "'  "--- '     -  ' 
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J,  Lord  Errol  waa  obliged  to 
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than  anybody  in  bringiiif^  about  the  Coalition,  is  very  much 
disgusted  already,  and  there  appears  altogether  such  a.  want 
of  confidence  and  unanimity  among  them  as  must  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Government,  unless  Canning  can  by 
some  vigorous  raea3»ircs  establish  his  credit  and  convince  tho 
world  of  his  strengtli.  In  Ireland  tho  Chancellor '  has  refused 
to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  the  appointment  of  Doherty  as  Soli- 
citor-General. It  is  supposed  that  he  will  take  this  occasion 
to  resign,  and  it  ivil)  then  be  seen  what  pa.rt  the  King  will 
take  in  the  nomination  of  his  suocessor.  The  King  sees  cum- 
bers of  people,  talks  incessantly,  and  does  nothing.  Canning 
was  with  him  yesterday  evening,  and  the  result  of  his  audience 
will  be  very  interesting,  bscause  it  will  appear  whether  he 
has  insisted  upon,  and  tlie  King  consented  to,  the  dismissal  of 
the  refractory  Lords,  as  well  as  what  he  will  do  about  the 
Irish  Chancellor.  Government  are  indignant  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  other  ex-Ministers  for  opposing  the 
Corn  Bill,  which  they  had  been  themselves  (when  in  office), 
instrumental  in  framing,  as  well  as  for  the  use  which  the  Duke 
made  of  Huskisson's  letter. 

June  nth.~I  was  at  tlie  Royal  Lodge  for  one  night  last 
Wednesday;  about  thirty  people  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the 
company  was  changed  nearly  every  day.  It  is  a  delightful 
place  to  live  in,  but  the  rooms  are  too  low  and  too  small  for 
very  large  parties.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxury  of  the 
internal  arrangements ;  the  King  was  very  well  and  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  bat  very  weak  in  his  knees,  and  could  not  walk 
without  difficulty.  The  evening  passed  off  tolerably,  owing 
to  the  Tyrolese,  whom  Esterhazy  brought  down  to  amuse  the 
King,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  them  tliat  he  made  them 
sing  and  dance  before  him  the  whole  evening ;  the  women 
kissed  his  face  and  the  men  his  hand,  and  he  talked  to  them 
in  German.  Though  this  evening  went  off  well  enough,  it  Is 
clear  that  nothing  would  be  more  insupportable  than  to  live 
at  this  Court;  the  dullness  must  be  excessive,  and  the  people 
who  compose  his  habitual  society  are  the  most  insipid  and  un- 
interesting that  can  be  found.  As  for  Lady  Conyngbam,  she 
looks  borei3  to  death,  and  she  never  speaks,  never  appears  to 
have  one  word  to  say  to  the  King,  who,  however,  talks  him- 
Bigji,  and  Lord  Macelesfield  came  over  and  voted  with  Government  on  the  sec- 
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self  \7ithout  ceasing.  Canning  came  the  day  I  went  away, 
und  was  well  received  by  his  Majesty;  he  looked  dreadfully 
ill.  The  only  thing  which  interested  me  was  the  account  I 
hoar!  from  Francis  Conyngham  about  Knighton.  He  is  sel- 
dom there,  and  when  he  comes  scarcely  sftys  above  a  night  or 
two.  But  he  governs  everj-  thing  about  the  house,  and  cannot 
endure  anybody  who  is  likely  to  dispute  bis  empire.  The 
King  certainly  does  not  like  him,  is  always  luippior  when  be 
is  away,  and  never  presses  him  to  stay  or  to  return.  When  lie 
is  there  he  has  constant  access  to  the  King  at  all  timcF,  ant! 
whenever  he  pleases.  He  is  on  bad  terms  with  Mount  Charles, 
he  bullies  Lord  Conyngham,  and  be  is  barely  civil  to  Liidy  C. 
He  knows  that  Mount  Charles  is  independent  of  him,  and  th.at 
the  King  likes  him  and  admits  bim  continually  and  familiarly 
to  his  presence,  and  of  this  it  seems  be  is  jealous.  I  was 
moi-e  struck  with  one  word  which  dropped  from  him  than  witli 
all  he  told  me  of  Sir  W.  Knighton.  While  the  Tyrolesc  were 
dancing  and  singing,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  gay  uproar  going 
on,  with  which  the  King  was  greatly  delighted,  lie  said,  "  1 
would  give  ten  guineas  to  see  Knighton  walk  into  the  room 
now,"  as  if  it  were  some  master  who  was  absent,  and  who 
should  suddenly  return  and  find  his  family  and  servants 
meiTy-niaking  in  his  absence;  it  indicates  a  strange  sort  of 
power  possessed  by  him. 

The  King  was  very  civil  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  re- 
peatedly told  him  that  what  had  passed  would  make  no 
difference  in  their  private  friendship.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Corn  Bill  has  been  thrown  out,  and  I  think  political  animosi- 
ties are  fully  as  strong  as  ever,  though  they  have  taken  rather 
a  sulky  than  a  violent  tone.  1  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Duncannon  yesterday,  who  is  fully  possessed  of  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  Whigs,  and  by  what  he  says  it  is  clear  that 
they  arc  extremely  dissatisfied  ;  they  want  Canning  to  display 
liis  power  by  some  signal  act  of  authority,  and  to  show  that 
he  is  really  supported  cordially  by  the  I^ing.  The  opposite 
p'lrly  are  persuaded  that  the  King  is  secretly  inclined  to  them 
and  averse  to  his  present  Government,  and  this  opinion  ob- 
taiiis  more  or  less  with  the  public  in  consequence  of  the 
impunity  with  which  Canning  has  been  braved  by  the  Chaii- 
ctillor  in  Ireland.  The  appointment  of  Doherty  as  Solicitor- 
General  has  never  yet  passed  the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord 
Manners  refuses  to  sanction  it ;  he  has  likewise  refused  to  put 
Sir  Patiick  Bellew  (a  Catholic)  in   the   Commir.Hon    of    the 
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Peace,  tUough  he  is  a  respectable  man,  and  !ie  lias  been 
strong'ly  pressed  to  do  it  even  by  Protestants.  Thia  refusal 
so  disofiisted  Duticannon  that  lie  was  very  near  withdrawinir 
his  name  from  the  Commission,  and  if  he  had  his  example 
would  have  been  followed  bv  many  others;  but  Lord  Spencer 
dissuaded  hini  from  doing  so.  Lord  Grey  is  in  such  a  state 
of  irritation  that  he  will  liardly  speak  to  any  of  his  old 
friendd,  and  be  declares  that  he  will  nerer  set  his  foot  in 
Brooks's  aq'ani  All  tins  is  the  more  ettraordinary,  and  the 
vivacity  ot  his  temper  the  more  unaccountable,  because  he 
lias  constantly  declined  taking  an  active  part  in  politics  when 
invited  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  whenever  Djn- 
cannon  has  asked  his  advice,  or  consulted  his  opinions  or 
wislies,  he  has  invariably  referred  him  to  Lord  Lansdowne  as 
the  person  whom  his  friends  were  to  look  upon  as  their  leader, 
asserting  that  ho  had  withdrawn  himself  from  public  life  and 
would  have  no  more  concern  with  politics.  More  than  this, 
when  first  overtures  were  made  by  Canning  to  tlie  Whiga,  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  since  joined 
the  Government,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  friends  could 
not  join  an  Administration  of  which  Peel  was  to  be  a  member 
(for  at  that  time  the  resignation  of  Peel  was  not  contemplated 
as  a  probable  event),  and  this  opinion  was  warmly  combated 
by  Lord  Grey,  w}io  contended  tliat  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  coalesce  with  Canning  and  Peel.  What  in- 
duced hiiu  to  alter  his  opinion  so  decidedly,  and  to  become  so 
bitter  an  enemy  to  the  present  arrangements,  does  not  appear, 
unless  it  is  to  l>c  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  pique  and  resent- 
ment at  not  having  been  mora  consulted,  or  that  overtures 
were  not  made  to  himself  The  pretext  he  took  for  declaring 
himself  was  the  appointment  of  Copley  to  be  Chancellor, 
when  he  suid  that  it  ivas  impossible  to  support  a  Government 
which  had  made  such  an  appointment. 

July  5th. — The  session  is  over,  and  has  been  short  but 
violent  enough.  There  is  apparently  a  majority  against  the 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  they  seem  safe  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  All  depends  upon  Canning's  prudence 
:tnd  firmness  during  the  recess.  As  to  the  King,  he  seems 
desirous  of  living  a  quiet  life  and  disposing  of  all  patronage ; 
public  measures  and  public  men  are  equally  indifferent  to  him. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  knows  him  well,  says  he  does 
not  care  a  farthing  about  the  Catholic  question,  but  he  does 
not  like  to  depart  from  the  example  of  bis  father  and  the 
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Duke  of  York,  to  which  they  owed  so  mu^^h  of  their  popularity. 
llis  conduct  is  entirely  influenced  by  selfish  considerations, 
and  he  neither  kiioivs  nor  cares  what  measures  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  demand.  The  present  state  of  parties  is  so 
extraordinary  that  it  cannot  last,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Lord  Grey  and  the  other  Whigs  will  reunite  them- 
selves to  the  main  body  and  support  Canning's  Government, 
or  whether  they  will  join  with  the  Tories  in  their  efforts  to 
overturn  it.  Lord  Grey's  temper,  irritated  by  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  him,  seems  likely  to  urge  him  to 
the  latter  alternative.  . 

July  %hth. — Canning  is  gone  to  Chiswick,  where  lie  lias 
had  the  lumbago,  and  could  not  go  to  the  Council  last  week. 
He  is  very  unwell,  and  in  a  very  precarious  state,  I  think.  I 
was  at  the  Council  last  Monday  week;  it  was  held  for  the 
appointment  of  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle,  Lord  Lana- 
downe  having  consented  to  take  the  Home  OiBce,  and  Lord 
Carlisle  the  Privy  Seal ;  the  only  Cabinet  Ministers  present 
were  the  four  who  changed  places.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
King  had  given  Lord  L^insdowne  an  audience,  but  I  believe 
he  was  very  ci\'il  to  him.  The  King  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  visit  to  him  (from  Dropmore),  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  sent  his  proxy  lo  Lord  Goderich, 
but  not  with  a  good  grace. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  to  the  Lodge,  and  great 
is  the  speculation  thereupon.'  It  is  fiercely  debated  whether 
he  went  by  invitation  or  not,  and  how  long  he  staid.  He 
was  only  with  the  King  twenty  minutes,  for  so  Prince  Leo- 
pold, who  was  there,  told  Lambton,  who  told  me.  I  don't 
know  if  he  was  invited  or  no.  The  King  has  taken  from 
Prince  Leopold  the  plate  that  was  given,  or,  as  they  now  say, 
lent  to  him,  on  his  marriage.  The  Chamberlain  sent  to  Sir 
R.  Gardiner  for  it  in  the  Prince's  absence,  and  he  refused  to 
give  it  up  without  his  Royal  Higlmess's  orders,  but  the 
Prince,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
Chamberlain. 

The  Irish  Chancellor  has  given  way  about  Doherty's 
appointment,  and  put  the  Great  Seal  to  it  before  his  own 
resignation.  He  did  it  with  a  good  grace.  Lord  Lansdowne 
told  ine. 

'IJli 
the  %\a\ 
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We  went  all  over  the  Castle  the  other  tJay ;  liis  Majesty 
will  not  let  anybody  see  it  now.  I  don't  think  enough  is 
effected  for  the  enormous  sums  expended,  though  it  is  3  fine 
and  will  be  a  ffood  house ;  stiJJ,  how  far  (as  a  palace)  from 
Versailles,  St.-Cloud,  and  the  other  palaces  in  France!  The 
external  terrace  has  spoilt  the  old  one,  and  is  altogether  a 
frightful  excrescence,  and  should  never  have  been  made. 

August  Ot/t. — Canning  died  yesterday  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  His  danger  was  only  announced  on  Sunday  night, 
though  it  had  existed  from  the  preceding  Wednesday,  When 
he  saw  the  King  00  Monday  his  Majesty  told  him  ho  looked 
very  ill,  and  he  replied  that  "  he  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  but  that  he  was  ill  all  over,"  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  consternation  caused  by  the  announcement  of  his 
danger  and  the  despair  of  his  colleagues.  From  the  first  there 
was  no  hope.  He  was  aware  of  his  danger,  and  said,  "It  ia 
hard  upon  the  King  to  have  to  fight  the  battle  over  again." 
The  Cabinet  met  on  Monday,  and  great  unanimity  prevailed 
among  them,  They  all  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  As  soon  as  it  happened  Lord  Lansdowne 
went  down  to  Windsor  and  saw  the  King.  His  Majesty  spoke 
with  great  aflection  of  Canning,  and  said  something  of  the 
diilicuTties  in  which  he  was  again  involved.  Loi'd  L.  replied 
that  he  had  come  down,  as  it  was  his  official  duty  to  do,  to 
announce  to  him  the  event ;  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  wish  or  intention  than  to  elicit  from  him  any  opinion 
as  to  the  future,  and  he  begged  his  Majesty  would  not  sav 
one  word  upon  that  subject;  The  King  said  that  the  first 
thing  he  should  do  would  be  to  show  every  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  and  attachment  to  the  person  of  Canning,  and 
that  he  should  therefore  send  for  those  of  his  Ministers  who 
had  been  the  most  closely  connected  with  him  in  public  and 

grivate  life.     Ee  sent  immediately  for   Lord  Goderich  and 
turges  Bourne,  who  went  down  to  him  when  Lord  Lans- 
downe  returned. 

Yesterday  I  saw  some  letters  from  Mr,  Arbuthnot'  (Gosh) 
giving  an  account  of  the  break-up  of  the  old  Government,  and 
of  the  reasons  by  which  they  had  been  influenced  in  resign- 
ing. They  were  three  in  number,  very  violent  and  indignant, 
defending  the  Duke  and  attacking  Canning,  but  they  con- 

■  [Eight  Hon.  Clmrles  Arbuthnot,  tho  most  confidential  friend  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  wliom  he  lived.  He  was  known  in  eooiety  by  tho  nick 
name  of"  Ooah,"  by  which  ho  Is  frcquEntiy  described  in  theae  JouraalH.j 
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tained  little  more  than  has  since  appeared  and  been  made 
public,  Tlie  only  fact  that  appeared  to  me  of  consequence 
was  this:  that  Peel,  although  he  had  resigned  on  different 
grounds,  was  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  the  Duke  had 
l)eeTi  treated,  and  was  resolved  never  to  take  office  till  full 
i-eparation  had  been  made  to  him;  that  Lord  Bathurst  had 
begged  Gosh  (Mr.  Arbuthnot)  not  to  mention  this,  as  it  might 
do  harm.  The  next  letter  was  a  long  tirade  with  a  great  deal 
of  wrath  and  indignation,  such  as  might  be  expected.  He 
says  that  they  knew  Canning  was  negotiating  with  the  Whiga 
while  he  was  pretending  that  he  wished  the  old  Government 
to  go  on ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  with  his 
old  colleagues  he  offered  Peel,  if  ho  would  stay  with  him,  to 
recall  the  pro-Catholic  Lord-Lieutenant  and  send  a  Protestant, 
Peel  wanted  tlie  Duke  to  give  up  the  army  and  take  the 
Treasury,  which  he  would  not  hear  of.  He  was  miserable  at 
the  idea,  and  opposed  it  so  strongly  tliat  they  could  not  press 
it  upon  him.  However,  the  Peers — moaning  all  the  Lords 
who  had  made  such  n  stir — applied  to  the  Duke  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  he  hardly  sent  an 
answer  to  their  application — he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

I  may  here  introduce  some  anecdotes  of  Canning  told  me 
by  Lord  George  Bsntinck,  his  private  secretaiy : 

Some  time  after  they  had  been  in  office  (iifter  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's death)  they  found  in  a  drawer,  ivhich  apparently 
had  been  forgotten  or  overlooked,  some  papers,  which  were 
dispatches  and  copies  of  correspondence  between  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Lord  Stewart.  These  dispatches  were  very 
curious,  and  more  particularly  so  after  his  attack  last  year  on 
Canning  for  misappropriating  the  secret  service  money,  for 
they  gave  an  account  of  his  own  employment  of  the  secret 
service  monev  in  getting  Italian  witnesses  for  the  Queen's 
trial.  There  was  lifeewise  an  account  of  the  discovery  Stewart 
had  made  of  the  treachery  of  an  ofBce  messenger,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  carried  all  his  dispatches  to  Metternich  jiefore 
he  took  them  to  England,  and  Lord  Stewart  says,  "I  tremble 
when  I  think  of  the  risk  which  my  dispatches  have  incurred 
of  coming  before  the  House  of  Commons,  as  there  were  let- 
ters of  Lord  Londonderry's  written  expressly  'to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Parliament,'  "  These  were  his  own  expres- 
sions, and  he  said,  "  You  will  understand  this  and  know  what 
to  say  to  Metternich."  In  fact,  while  Lord  Oastlereagh  wiis 
obliged  to  pretend  to  disapprove  of  the  Gonfinental  system 
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of  the  Holy  Alliance,  lie  secretly  gave  Metternicli  every  assur- 
ance of  his  private  concurrence,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after 
Mr.  Canning  s  accession  that  Metternich  could  be  persuaded 
of  his  sincerity  in  opposing  their  views,  always  fancying  that 
he  was  obliged  to  act  a  part,  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  to 
keep  the  House  of  Commons  quiet. 

From  the  moment  Mr.  Canning  came  into  the  Cabinet  he 
labored  to  accomplish  the  recognition  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  but  all  the  Cabinet  were  against  him  except  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  the  King  would  not  hear  of  it.  The  King  was 
supported  in  his  opposition  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
by  Lieven  and  Esterhazy,  whom  he  used  to  have  with  him ; 
and  to  them  he  inveighed  against  Canning  for  pressing  this 
measure.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  those  Embassadors 
persuaded  his  Majesty  that  if  he  consented  it  would  produce 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  allies,  and  involve  him  in.  iuex- 
tricable  difficulties.  Canning,  who  knew  all  this,  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Canning  in  terms  of  great  bitterness,  and  said  if  the 
King  did  not  take  care  he  would  not  let  him  see  these  Em- 
b.issadors  except  in  hia  presence,  and  added,  "I  can  tell  his 
Majesty  that  his  father  would  never  have  acted  in  such  a 
manner."  At  length,  after  a  long  contest,  in  the  course  of 
which  Peel  came  round  to  him,  he  resolved  to  carry  the  meas- 
ure or  resign.  After  a  battle  in  the  Cabinet  which  lasted 
three  hours,  and  from  which  he  came  heated,  exhausted,  and 
indignant,  lie  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  King,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  another,  in  which  they  tendered  their  resignations, 
alleging  at  length  their  reasons,  and  this  they  submitted  to 
the  Cabinet  the  following  day.  When  their  colleagues  found 
they  were  in  earnest  they  unanimously  surrendered,  and 
agreed  upon  a  declaration  to  the  King  that  they  would  all 
resign  unless  the  measure  was  adopted.  This  communication 
was  made  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
told  him  that  he  found  Canning  waS  in  earnest,  and  that  the 
Government  could  not  go  on  without  him,  and  he  must  give 
way.  The  King  accordingly  gave  way,  but  with  a  very  ill 
grace.'  When  he  saw  Canning  he  received  him  very  ill,  and 
iit  a  letter  to  him,  signifying  hia  assent  to  the  measure,  he 
said  that  it  must  be  his  business  to  have  it  carried  into  effect 

I  [Tlio  inomoriiil  of  Mr.  Cannliis  on  thia  subject,  the  countor-opUiions  of  the 
Duke  of  WcUingUin,  nnd  the  King's  minute  upon  tdem,  havo  beea  publUhed  in 
tlio  sBOond  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  "  Duka  of  Wellington's  Corro- 
spondonce,"  pp.  S54,  364,  nnd  i03.] 
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in  the  best  way  it  would  admit  of.  Canning  took  lire  at  the 
ungracious  tone  of  the  letter,  and  wrote  for  anaivcr  that  lie 
feared  lie  was  not  honored  with  that  confidence  which  it  was 
necessary  that  the  King  should  have  in  his  Ministers,  and  that 
hia  Majesty  had  better  dismiss  him  at  once.  The  King  sent 
no  answer,  but  a  gracious  message,  assuring  him  he  had  mis- 
taken his  letter,  and  desiring  he  would  come  to  the  Cottage, 
when  he  received  him  very  well.  From  that  time  he  grew  in 
favor,  for  when  the  King  found  that  none  of  the  evils  pre- 
dicted of  this  measure  had  come  to  pass,  and  how  it  raised 
the  reputation  of  his  Minister,  he  liked  it  verj'  well,  and  Can- 
ning dexterously  gave  him  all  the  praise  of  it,  so  tliat  he  soon 
fancied  it  had  originated  with  himself,  and  became  equally 
satisfied  with  himself  and  with  Canning. 

Canning  concealed  nothing  from  Mrs.  Canning,  nor  from 
Charles  Ellis,  When  absent  from  Mrs.  C,  he  wrote  every 
thing  to  her  in  the  greatest  detail.  Canning's  industry  was 
such  that  he  never  left  a  moment  unemployed,  and  such  was 
the  clearness  of  his  head  that  he  could  address  himself  almost 
at  the  same  time  to  several  diflerent  subjects  with  perfect 
precision  and  without  the  least  embarrassment.  He  wrote 
very  fast,  but  not  fast  enough  for  his  mind,  composing  much 
quicker  than  he  could  commit  his  ideas  to  paper.  He  could 
not  bear  to  dictate,  because  nobody  could  write  fast  enough 
for  bim;  but,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  the  gout  in  his 
hand  and  could  not  write,  he  stood  by  the  fire  and  dictated, 
at  the  same  time,  a  dispatch  on  Greek  affairs  to  George  Ben- 
tinck,  and  one  on  South  American  politics  to  Howard  de 
Walden,  each  writing  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  he  turned 
from  one  to  the  other  without  hesitation  or  embarrassment, 

Jiuffust  10th. — Tlie  Cabinet  sat  yesterday  morning  and 
again  at  night.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Lord  Goderich 
will  succeed  Canning  at  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  no  objection  to  serve  Buder  him.  The  Tories  were  full  of 
hope  and  joy  at  first,  but  in  proportion  as  they  were  elated  at 
first  so  were  they  dejected  yesterday,  when  they  found  that 
the  King  sent  for  Lord  Goderich  and  not  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  Duke 
at  ail.  It  will  all  be  out  to-day  or  to-morrow.  The  Tories 
may  now  give  the  King  up.  They  have  taken  leave  of  oiBee, 
eseept  Peel,  who  will  come  in  some  day  or  other. 

[They  remained  out  of  office  five  months.  What  a  proph- 
ecy I— January  28, 1828.] 
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Tliu  Duke  of  Wellington  talked  of  Canning  the  o'her  day 
a  great  deal  at  my  mother's.  He  said  his  talents  were  aston- 
isiiing;,  his  compositiona  admirable,  that  he  possessed  the  art 
of  saying  exactly  what  was  necessary  and  passing  over  those 
topics  on  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  touch,  his  fertility  and 
resources  inexhaustible.  He  thought  him  the  finest  speaker 
he  had  ever  beard  ;  though  he  prided  himself  estreniely  upon 
his  compositions,  he  would  patiently  endure  any  criticisms 
flpon  such  papers  as  La  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  would  allow  them  to  be  altered  in  any  way  that 
was  suggested;  he  (the  Duice)  particularly  had  often  "cut 
and  hacked  "  his  papers,  and  Canning  never  made  the  least 
objection,  but  was  always  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of 
his  colleagues.  It  was  not  so,  however,  in  conversation  and 
discussion.  Any  difference  of  opinion  or  dissent  from  his 
views  throw  him  into  ungoveraable  rage,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions he  flew  out  with  a  violence  which,  the  Duke  said,  had 
often  compelled  him  to  bs  silent  that  he  might  not  be  involved 
in  bitter  personal  altercation.  He  said  that  Canning  was 
usuallj-  very  silent  in  tlie  Cabinet,  seldom  spoke  at  all,  but 
when  he  did  he  maintained  his  opinions  with  extraordinary 
tenacity.  He  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  idlest  of  men.  This 
I  do  not  believe,  for  I  have  always  heard  that  he  saw  every 
thing  and  did  every  tiling  himself.  Not  a  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived that  he  did  not  read,  nor  one  written  that  he  did  not 
dictate  or  correct. 

August  20iA, — ^There  was  a  Council  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
Friday  last,  which  was  a  very  curious  scene.  What  I  saw 
puzzled  me  verv  much  till  matters  have  since  been  explained 
to  me. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Drummond,  Lord  Godericb's  private 
secretary,  came  to  ine  at  my  office  and  told  me  the  Council 
would  be  held  on  Friday,  and  tliat  Herries  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  going  down 
that  day  with  Lord  Goderich  to  Windsor,  Accordingly,  when 
I  arrived  at  the  Castle  I  found  Herries  in  the  room,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  to  take  an  oath  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, because  there  was  none  in  the  oath-book  for  Chan- 
cellor, but  one  for  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  Exchequer,  and  whether 
he  was  to  take  that.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  upon  which  I 
asked  Wynn  if  he  knew.  He  did  not ;  when  we  all  agreed  to 
wait  till  Lord  Bexley  came,'  and  inquire  of  him  what  he  had 
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done,  Whfin  Lord  Bexley  arrived  we  asked  liiiii,  and  he  said 
that  Herries  would  only  be  sworn  then  as  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  must  take  the  oatb  of  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Shortly  after  we  walked  round  the 
Castle,  and  some  conversation  occurring  about  the  elevation 
of  the  Round  Tower,  which  Wyattville  was  anxious  to  accom- 
plish, Herries  said  to  liim ;  "  But  it  is  my  business  now  to  ask 
vou  what  you  will  do  it  for,  how  much  it  will  cost.  Will  you 
do  it  for  £10,000  ?  "  Wyattville  said,  "You  must  give  me 
£15,000,"  so  that  I  could  have  no  doubt  that  Herries  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  mean  time  all  tlie  Minis- 
ters arrived,  the  whole  Cabinet  being  present  except  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Anglesey,  who  arrived  afterward.  As  soon  as 
Lord  Goderich  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  come  they  retired 
into  the  next  room  and  had  a  lon^  conference.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  King  came,  when  Lord  Goderich  went  into  bis  room. 
He  staid  some  time,  when  the  Duke  of  Portland  went  in, 
then  Herries.  When  Lord  Goderich  came  out  he  had  another 
conference  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  at  the  end  of  which  be  went 
again  to  the  King,  He  came  out,  arid  at  the  end  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  wont  a  third  time,  and  after  him  Herries  a 
second  time,  and  with  him  Lord  Bexley.  Another  very  ani- 
mated conversation  took  place  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Goderich,  when  the  latter  went  to  the  King  a  fourth 
time,  and  after  him  Lord  Lansdowne,  Goderich  whispering 
Bometbing  to  him  as  he  went  in.  Previous  to  this  I  remarked 
a  conference  between  Lord  Lansdowne,  Goderich,  and  Carlisle, 
after  which  Carlisle  took  Tiemey  into  the  next  room,  evidently 
communicating  what  bad  passed.  Something  was  clearly  going 
on,  but  I  could  not  make  out  what,  I  fancied  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe insisted  upon  Lord  Holland^s  being  in  the  Cabinet. 
Yesterday,  however,  I  discovered  that  it  was  all  about  Herries 
and  l)is  appointment  The  appointment  was  the  King's,  with 
whom  Herries  had  ingratiated  himself  by  transacting  some  of 
his  pecuniary  business,  and  getting  odds  and  ends  for  him  out 
of  droits,  etc.  The  King  then  named  him,  and  Goderich  made 
no  objection,  Herries  came  to  Windsor,  not  doubting  but 
that  he  was  to  receive  the  seals,  which  in  fact  Goderich 
brought  down  with  him  on  purpose.  Lord  Lansdowne,  how- 
ever, declared  that  be  would  not  consent  to  the  appointment, 
and  hence  arose  all  the  conferences  and  audiences  for  which  I 
could  not  account  at  the  time.  The  Whigs  dislike  Herries's 
politics,  and  still  more  do  they  object  to  the  King  taking  upon 
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himself  to  nominate  the  members  of  tlie  Government  without 
consulting  his  Ministers,  They  arc  determined  to  resist  this 
nomination,  and  the  consequence  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  remon- 
strance was  the  suspension  at  least  of  the  appointment.  Such 
IS  the  state  of  affairs,  and  not  a  very  agreeable  state  certainly. 

The  Whigs  are  satisfied  of  the  candor,  fairness,  and  plain 
dealing  of  Cioderich,  but  dissatisfied  ivith  his  facility  and  want 
of  iirmness.  The  King  is  grasping  at  power  and  patronage, 
and  wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  apparent  dependence  upon  him  to  exercise  all 
the  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Ministers.  The 
Whigs  are  not  easy  in  their  places.  They  feel  that  they  are 
not  treated  with  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
But  they  have  got  too  far  to  recede,  and  they  evidently  are 
alarmed  lest,  if  they  exasperate  the  King,  he  should  accept 
their  resignation  and  form  a  Government  by  a  junta  of  the  old 
Tories  with  the  rest  of  his  Administration,  by  which  their  ex- 
clusion would  be  made  certain  and  perpetual.  I  iind  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  likewise  named  by  the  King  himself. 
They  do  not  object  to  the  Duke,  on  the  contrary,  but  they 
object  greatly  to  his  being  so  appointed.  All  tliis  I  have  from 
Tierney,  who  added,  if  the  Duke  had  been  proposed  to  the 
King  by  Lord  Goderich,  not  a  iiiember  of  the  Cabinet  ivould 
have  ofijected,  but  they  don't  like  his  being  named  by  the 
King.  At  the  end  of  the  Council,  on  Friday,  Lord  Anglesey 
arrived,  having  traveled  day  and  night,  and  brought  with  him 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  acceptance  of  the  command  of  tlie 
army.  Altogether  it  was  a  day  of  unusual  interest,  and  un- 
like the  dullness  of  ordinary  Councils, 

September  1st. — Since  the  Council  on  the  ]  7th,  the  affair 
of  Herries  has  still  been  going  on.  It  appears  that,  when 
Goderich  went  in  to  the  King  (at  the  Council)  to  announce 
to  him  the  objection  that  had  been  raised,  his  Majesty  was 
very  angry— angry  at  having  been  so  committed  and  at  being 
obliged  to  give  up  a  nomination  he  liked.  Herries  naturally 
felt  himself  very  ill  treated  and  nettled  by  the  attacks  upon 
him  in  the  newspapers.  He  has  ever  since  insisted  upon  being 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet  as  the  only  thing  which  could  afford 
due  reparation  to  bis  honor,  and  prove  that  he  had  not  been 
rejected  for  the  reasons  which  had  been  assigned.  This  the 
Ministers  opposed,  and  it  was  at  lengtii  determined  that  this 
matter  should  rest  till  Huskisson's  return,  Huskisson  agreed 
with  his  colleagues  about  Herries,  went  to  the  King,  and 
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Bpoke  to  him  opeuly  and  firmly  on  the  subject.  The  King 
consented  that  another  arrangement  should  he  made ;  the  one 
proposed  was,  that  Sturges  Bourne  should  be  Chancellor  of 
the  Escliequer,  and  Herries  take  tbeWooda  and  Forests  with- 
out a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Herries,  ivho  had  constantly  re- 
fused to  accede  tc  any  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  said  he  would  consider  of  it ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  Sturges  took  fright,  and  refused  to  take  the 
Exchequer.  In  vaiu  Huskisson  offered  to  take  all  the  trouble 
on  himself,  and  they  all  tried  to  persuade  Sturgcs.  He  would 
not  do  it,  and  so  this  arrangement  fell  to  the  ground.  They 
went  again  to  the  King  yesterday  to  report  progress  and  state 
to  him  what  had  occurred.  When  they  came  back  (Goderioh, 
Huskisson,  Sturges,  Herries,  and  the  Chancellor)  Goderich 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  he  is  to  go  to  the 
King  again  this  evening. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Tierney  yesterday,  and  I 
find  that  the  Whig  Ministers  are  sick  to  death  of  their  situa- 
tion and  anxious  to  resign.  They  think  they  are  not  treated 
with  the  consideration  which  is  due  to  them  whether  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  party  who  are 
supporting  the  Government.  Then  they  think  Goderich  has 
behaved  so  ill  in  this  affair  that  they  can  have  no  confidence 
in  him.  They  believe  so  much  in  the  integrity  of  his  character 
that  they  do  not  suspect  him  of  any  duplicity  in  what  has 
passed,  but  his  conduct  lias  been  marked  by  such  deplorable 
weakness  as  shows  how  unfit  he  is  for  the  situation  he  occu- 
pies. He  has  acted  equally  ill  to  the  King,  to  his  colleagues, 
and  to  Herries  himself.  The  history  of  the  transaction  is 
this :  While  Goderich  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Herries  was  the  man  upon  whose  assistance  he  relied  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  his  office,  and  who  in  fact  did  it  all  for 
bira.  As  soon  as  he  was. at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  he  felt 
that  Herries  would  be  equally  necessary  to  him,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly pressed  him  to  take  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  Herries  declined.  After  repeated  solicita- 
tions, Herries  told  him  that  he  had  no  objection  to  belong 
to  his  Government,  and  that  he  would  take  the  office  of  Vice- 
I'resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  do  all  his  Treasury 
business  for  him  (this  is  the  account  of  Herries's  friends,  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  doubtful),  though  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  to  the  Cabinet.  At  last,  however,  Goderich  prevailed  on 
Herries  to  let  him  propose  him  to  the  King,  which  was  done 
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Tlie  appointment  was  particiilarfy  agreeable  to  tbe  King,  who 
wrote  a  letter  witli  his  own  liand  to  Herries,  desiring  Hini  to 
take  the  place.  When  Goderich  returned  to  town,  with  this 
letter  iti  his  pocket,  he  went  (before  he  delivered  it)  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  then  mentioning  Herries,  without  saying  what 
had  passed,  he  found  that  the  Cabinet  would  not  approve  of 
the  appointment,  on  which  he  went  to  Herries,  and  said  that 
he  found  that  it  would  not  do,  and  begged  him  to  allow  his 
appointment  to  be  canceled.  Herries  told  him  that  ho  had 
never  desired  it,  and  was  quite  ready  to  give  it  up.  As  soon 
as  Herries  had  agreed  to  give  it  up,  Goderich  pulls  out  of  his 
pocket  the  King's  letter,  and  says,  "  By-the-by,  here  is  a  let- 
ter which  I  ought  to  have  given  you  before."  When  Herries 
had  read  tliis  letter  he  said,  "This  puts  me  quite  in  another 
situation,  and  though  I  am  still  ready  to  give  up  being  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  must  have  my  conduct  explained  to 
the  King,  and  you  must  take  me  down  to  Windsor  to-morrow 
for  that  purpose."  This  Goderich  refused  to  do,  when  Her- 
ries said  he  should  go  down  by  himself.  He  did  so,  and  then 
piisscd  all  which  I  have  described  above  in  the  account  of  the 
Council  on  the  19th.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  as  not  the 
least  curious  circumstance  of  the  Council,  that  in  the  middle  of 
it  the  Xing  sent  for  Sir  William  Knighton,  who  was  closeted 
with  him  for  an  hour.  I  see  this  account  is  not  altogether  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  a  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  anecdotes 
and  historical  facta  whenever  they  differ.  This  is  the  true  one. 
Henry  de  Ros  told  me  that  he  saw  George  Dawson,  Peel's 
broth er-in-law,  at  Brighton,  who  told  him  that  he  believed 
there  was  nobody  the  King  was  more  exasperated  against 
than  Peel,  and  for  this  reason ;  When  the  late  Government 
(Canning's)  was  forming,  Peel  went  to  the  King,  and  in  reply 
to  his  desire  that  he  should  form  a  part  of  it  told  him  he  could 
not  continue  in  any  Government  the  head  of  which  was  a 
supporter  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  The  King  proposed  to 
him  to  remain,  with  a  secret  pledge  and  promise  from  him 
that  the  question  should  not  be  carried.  This  of  course  Peel 
refused,  and  the  King,  who  construed  his  rejection  of  the  dis- 
graceful proposal  as  conveying  a  doubt  of  his  word,  dismissed 
him  with  much  resentment. 

September  15(/t. — Taking  up  the  account  from  where  I  left 
off,  Goderich  went  to  the  King,  and  it  was  settled  Herries 
was  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  returned  and 
wrote  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  entreating  him  to  acquiesce.   Lord 
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Lansdowiie  went  to  tlte  King,  and  tlie  result  of  liis  interview 
was  that  lie  retained  office  together  with  Lis  fncnds.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  them,  which  lie  intended  might  bo 
communicated  to  others,  giving  an  account  of  liis  conduct  and 
motives.  I  saw  this  letter.  He  said  the  King  received  him 
very  well  and  spared  no  entreaties  to  him  to  keep  oiSce,  The 
King  said  that  he  was  most  anxious  the  present  Government 
should  continue  on  every  account,  but  more  particularly  on 
account  of  what  was  now  passing  on  the  Continent ;  that 
Lord  Lansdowne's  holding  office  was  indispensable  for  this 
object,  and  he  asked  him  in  his  own  name  and  for  the  salic  of 
the  country  not  to  resign  ;  that  what  had  occurred  had  arisen 
out  of  a  series  of  blunders  which,  "  let  me  say,"  he  added, 
"  were  neither  yours  nor  mine."  Lord  Lansdowne  said  it  was 
put  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  that 
he  had  insisted  with  Goderich  that  Stanley  and  Mackintosh ' 
should  be  employed.  This  was  the  pith  of  his  letter.  I  have 
been  with  Huskisson  for  a  week  in  the  country ;  he  is  in  good 
liealth  and  escellent  spirits.  Capo  d'Istria  was  there,  going  to 
Greece.  Huskisson  told  me  ho  wanted  money.  He  owned 
to  me  that  he  considered  Greece  as  a  great  liumbug.  I  dis- 
covered from  what  he  said  that  they  only  interfered  that  they 
might  keep  the  Russians  quiet  and  prevent  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Sultan  had  announced  his  intention 
of  sending  any  Minister  to  the  Seven  Towers  who  should 
communicate  the  treaty  tn  him.'  Every  thing  is  now  quiet 
for  the  moment,  and  will  probably  continue  so  till  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament. 

December  \Wi. — Three  montbs  have  passed  since  the 
above  was  written.  I  went  to  Doncaster  and  Chatsworth, 
then  to  Newmarket,  and  returned  to  town  the  middle  of  last 
month.  The  battle  of  Navarino  has  been  fought,  and  after 
three  weeks'  expectation  we  know  very  little  about  the  mat- 
ter. The  strong  part  of  the  Cabinet,  with  Huskisson  at  the 
head,  are  for  letting  things  take  their  course,  and  for  suffering 
Russia  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey,  and  leaving  it  to  her  to  en- 

'  [Mr,  Stanley,  Bfterward  Earl  of  Derbj,  hod  taken  office  under  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  was  Under-Seoretaiy  of  Statu  for  the  Coloniee  IVoni  April,  1S2T,  till 
January,  1S28.  Lord  Lansdowne  must  have  recommended  him  for  a  liieliar 
tffloe-l 

>  [The  Treaty  of  London  for  the  Settlement  of  tbo  Affeirs  of  Greece  was 
eigned  hy  England,  Franeo,  and  Eusaia,  on  the  Tth  of  July,  182T.  It  was,  of 
course,  received  with  indignation  by  the  Porte,  and  led,  three  months  aflBi^ 
ward,  to  the  battle  of  Ravnrino,  which  was  fouRht  on  the  20th  of  Oclober-l 
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fores  tUe  articles  of  tlie  Treaty  of  London.  The  plan  is  that' 
Russia  should  occupy  Moldavia  and  WallacJiia ;  that  the  terms 
should  then  be  offered  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  on  his  j-ielding 
the  Gre^k  independence  these  provinces  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  Russians ;  this  is  what  they  propose  that  our  media- 
tion shall  effect.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ministers  are  uneasy 
about  the  approaching  meetin*^  of  Parliament.  They  antici- 
pate a  violent  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  they  are  by 
no  means  sure  of  a  majority  in  that  House,  and  there  is  not 
on3  among  them  who  haa  spirit  and  character  enough  to  face 
it.  Lord  Dudley  is  terrified  to  the  greatest  degree  at  the 
notion  of  being  attacked  by  Lord  Grey  Then,  though  they 
are  not  disunited,  theydeiuo  no  strength  froni  mutual  co- 
operation and  support,  and  the  tone  ■which  the  King:  'i^is 
assumed,  ind  the  peremptory  manner  111  which  he  has  claimed 
the  disposil  of  e\  cry  s^rt  ot  patrouas^e,  is  both  a  proof  of 
the  weakness  of  Government,  a  source  o'  discord  among 
themseUes,  and  the  cause  of  distrusf  mi\ed  with  contempt 
on  the  part  of  many  of  their  friends  iho  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  made  the  promotLons  and  dispensed  the 
honors  after  tht,  bittle  of  Navarino  without  consulting  the 
Minis  ers  The  King  gaie  Sumner  tJie  Bishopric  of  Winches- 
ter in  the  same  waj','  and  there  is  a  vcrv  general  opinion  that 
the  Cabinet  is  weak,  that  they  do  not  act  together  with  cor- 
diality, that  they  have  neither  energy  nor  authority,  and  are 
not  liksly  to  keep  their  places.  It  has  been  currently  reported 
that  they  would  wiJIingly  have  censured  Codrington,  and  Lave 
tlirown  the  responsibility  of  the  battle  from  their  own  shoul- 
ders upon  his,  if  they  had  dared,  but  that  they  were  prevented 
'  r  the  precipitate  approbation  expressed  by  the  King.  These 
ings  are  greatly  exaggerated,  but  are  not  without  foundation, 
jDecember  ibl/t. — The  Ministry  is  at  an  end.  Goderich 
resigned  either  by  letter  to  the  King  yesterday  or  at  the 
Council  on  Thursday,  They  have  been  going  on  ill  to- 
gether for  some  time.  Goderich  has  no  energy,  and  his 
colloaguea  are  disgusted  at  his  inefficiency,  and  at  the  as- 
sumption by  the  King  of  all  power  in  disposing  of  patronage. 
Huskisson  is  away,  and  wishes  to  be  out.  They  are  em- 
barrassed with  the  Greek  question,  and  have  to  meet  Parlia- 

■  [Vids  supra,  p.  38,  when  Lord  Livarpool  cMaai  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Samnar  to  a  caiiouru  of  Windsor  to  be  canoeled,  buoauso  he  had  not  besn  oon- 
BUltud.  The  King  took  tho  earliest  opportunity  of  appoinilcg  biin  to  the  Sea- 
of  I  liandaiE,  whenea  ho  was  soon  afterward  translated  to  that  of  Winehestor. 
Hs  lisd  in  1874.] 
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ment  with  an  imiiiense  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  This  state 
of  things  and  mutual  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  have  at 
length  produced  (Jodericli's  resignation.  Yesterdixy  tlie  Chiin- 
oellor,  EKidley,  and  Husltisson,  were  backward  and  forward 
to  the  King  all  day,  and  when  he  went  to  Windsor  at  half- 
past  five  they  were  still  in  the  Palacs,  and  ho  left  them  there 
in  consultation.  He  is  gone,  but  Knighton  remains  behind  to 
negotiate  and  communicate.  In  the  moan  time  I  find  that  the 
King  is  quite  mad  upon  the  Catholic  question,  and  that  his 
real  desire  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Whigs,  take  back  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  make  an  anti-Catliolic  Government.  This 
seems  to  be  quite  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, but  a  few  days  will  probably  produce  some  decisive 
change. 

1828. 

January  2(f.— As  soon  as  Lcrd  Goderich  had  resigned 
they  sent  to  Lord  Harrowby  and  offered  him  the  premier- 
ship. He  came  to  tonn  directly,  and  went  to  the  King,  but 
refused  the  place.  His  refusal  was  immediately  known,  and 
of  course  there  were  a  variety  of  conjectures  and  opinions 
afloat  as  to  the  man  who  would  be  cliosen.  A  few  days, 
however,  put  an  end  to  these,  for  it  was  announced,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  that  Goderich  had  returned  to 
town,  and  tliat  he  would  not  resign.  Here  ended  this 
matter,  which  made  a  great  noise  for  a  few  days ;  but  the 
effects  of  what  passed  are  yet  to  be  seen  when  Parliament 
meets.  The  injury  which  Goderich's  conduct  has  done  to  the 
Government  is  incalculable,  for  it  has  brought  them  into 
such  low  estimation  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  they  will 
not  be  able  to  retain  their  places,  and  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  persons  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  are 
disposed  to  withdraw  from  them  the  support  which  tliey  did 
give  to  Canning's  Government,  and  which  they  were  pre- 
viously inclined  to  give  to  this.  As  matters  now  stand  they 
<lo  not  themselves  know  upon  whom  they  can  count,  nor 
who  are  their  friends  and  who  their  foes.  They  are,  how- 
over,  to  have  Lord  Holland  in  the  Cabinet,  to  help  them  on 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  his 
apoointment  will  not  lead  to  the  resignation  of  some  of  the 
Tory  members  of  the  Government  and  the  secession  of  some 
of  its  Tory  supporters.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  alarm  which 
thev  feel  at  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  contest  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  thus,  full  of  fears  and  weakness,  neitlier  inspiring 
nor  feeling  confidence,  there  seems  a  bad  chance  of  their 
getting  through  the  session. 

I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  King  and  of  his  intentions, 
except  that  he  said  he  did  not  see  why  he  was  to  be  the  only 
gentleman  in  his  dominions  who  was  not  to  oat  his  Christmas 
dinner  in  quiet,  and  he  was  determined  he  would.  Dom 
Miguel  has  been  with  him  at  the  Cottage  these  two  days. 
He  has  been  received  with  great  magnificence ;  they  say  he 
behaves  well  enough,  but  is  very  shy.  He  went  out  stag- 
hunCing  in  red  coat  and  full  hunting-costume,  and  rode  over 
the  fences  like  anybody  else. 

M'Grcgor  told  me  the  other  day  that  not  one  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  who  attended  the  Duke  of  York  through 
his  long  and  painful  illness  had  ever  received  the  smallest  re- 
muneration, although  theirrair.es  and  services  had  been  laid 
before  tlie  King.  He  told  me  in  addition  that  during  sixteen 
years  tliat  he  attended  the  Duke  and  his  whole  family  he 
never  received  one  guinea  by  vay  of  fee  or  anj-  payment 
whatever. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  passed  a  few  days  at  Panshanger, 
where  I  met  Brougham  ;  he  came  from  Saturday  till  Monday 
morning,  and  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  fo  that  of  his  de- 
parture ho  never  ceased  talking.  The  party  was  agreeable 
enough — Luttrell,  Rogers,  etc, — but  it  was  comical  to  see  how 
the  latter  was  provoked  at  Brougham's  engrossing  all  the 
(alk,  though  he  could  not  help  listening  with  pleasure. 
Brougham  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever 
met ;  to  say  nothing  ot'  what  he  is  in  the  world,  his  almost 
childish  gayety  and  animal  spirits,  his  humor  mixed  with  sar- 
casm, but  not  ill-natured,  his  wonderful  information,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  handles  every  subject,  from  the  most 
grave  and  severe  to  tlie  most  trifling,  displaying  a  mind  full 
of  varied  and  extensive  information  and  a  memory  which  has 
suffered  nothing  to  escape  it,  I  never  saw  any  man  whose  con- 
versation impressed  me  with  such  an  idea  of  his  superiority 
over  all  others.  As  Eogera  said  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
"  this  morning  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  ArchimedeB, 
Sii- Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  a  great  many  more 
went  away  in  one  post-chaise."  He  told  us  a  great  many  de- 
tails relating  to  the  Queen's  trial,  and  among  other  things 
(which  I  do  not  believe)  his  conviction  that  the  Queen  had 
never  had  any  intrigue  ivith  Bergami.     He  told  us  the  whole 
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story  of  his  finding  out  the  departure  of  Rastelli,  which  hap- 
pened from  a  friend  of  his  accidentally  seeing  Rastelii,  in  the 
street,  recognizing  hira,  and  tolling  Brougham.'  Brougham  told 
none  of  his  colleagues,  and  at  first  did  not  believe  the  story,  but 
by  putting  artful  questions,  and  watching  their  effect,  he  found  it 
was  so,  and  then  out  he  came  with  it.  There  was  a  grand  dis- 
cussion whether  they  should  not  throw  up  their  briefs  and 
stop  there,  and  he  was  all  for  it,  but  was  overruled  and  gave 
way.  The  person  who  was  most  anxious  they  siiould  go  on 
was  Lord  Grey,  for  be  had  got  a  notion  that  they  could  not 
any  of  them  speak  to  evidence,  and  he  wanted  to  make  such 
a  speech,  whidi  he  fancied  he  could  do  very  well.  Brougham 
said  that  as  leading  counsel  for  the  Queen  he  always  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  of  acting  as  he  thought  fit,  whatever  the 
opinions  of  liis  colleagues  might  be,  though  tbey  always  con- 
sulted together  and  gave  their  sentiments  upon  every  debated 
point  seriatim.  He  and  Denman  invariably  thought  alike. 
The  Queen  never  could  bear  him,  and  was  seldom  civil  to  him. 
When  she  had  to  answer  the  address  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons she  appealed  to  her  counsel  for  their  advice,  which  they 
declined  to  give,  and  she  was  furious,  for  she  wanted  to  make 
them  advise  her  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  House, 
which  would  have  been  very  unpopular,  and  then  throw  the 
odium  of  doing  so  on  them.'  He  spoke  very  highly  of  Alder- 
man Wood,  who  behaved  very  well,  never  annoyed  or  interfered 
with  them,  and  seems  to  have  been  altogether  a  brave  /tomme. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  recollect  all  that  Brougham  said 
an  this  and  a  hundred  other  subjects,  it  would  be  well  worth 
writing  down,  but  such  talk  is  much  too  evanescent,  and  I  re- 
member no  more. 

After  all.  Brougham  is  only  a  living  and  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  moat  splendid  talents,  unless 
they  are  accompanied  with  other  qualities,  which  scarcely  ad- 
rait  of  definition,  but  which  must  serve  the  same  purpose  that 
ballast  does  for  a  ship.  Brougham  has  prospered  to  a  certain 
degree ;  he  has  a  great  reputation  and  he  makes  a  considerable 
income  at  the  bar;  but  as  an  advocate  he  is  left  behind  by 

■  [For  the  uaa  mfldo  by  Mr.  Broughiim  of  tha  aciadetital  departure  of  Eas- 
telli  during  the  Queen's  tna!  vide  lupi-a,  p.  33,1 

9  [This  was  the  addreaa  moved  by  Mr.  Wiiberforeo  on  the  32(1  of  June  1820 
(pide  supra,  p.  26).  Lord  BroughBin  staWs,  in  hie  "  Memoirs,"  that  the  Queen 
resolved  to  reject  tho  advice  of  Parlinmeat  without  OHiisulling  her  lawyers.  In 
one  of  Lord  Brougham's  lettora  written  at  the  time  he  calls  Wood  "the  asa 
andidderman  oallod  Tiietle-vood,"  and  attributed  to  bimthe  intrigue  whirl 
brought  the  Qiicco  to  EngldRd.! 
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men  of  far  inferior  capacity,  whose  names  are  liardly  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  courts  or  the  boundaries  of  their 
circuits.  As  a  statesman  he  is  not  considered  eligible  for  the 
highest  offices,  and  however  he  may  be  admired  or  feared  as 
an  orator  or  debater,  he  neither  commands  respect  by  his 
character  nor  inspires  confidence  by  his  {renius,  and  in  this  con- 
trast between  his  pretensions  and  Lis  situation  more  humble 
abilities  may  find  room  for  consolation  and  cease  to  contem- 
plate with  envy  his  immense  superiority.  To  suppose  that 
his  ambition  can  be  satisfied  ici  the  possession  of  natural  and  . 
acquired  povrers  far  greater  than  the  majority  of  mankind, 
would  be  contrary  to  all  experience.  Such  men  consider  their 
acquirements  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  greater  ends,  and 
the  disappointments  which  they  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  objects  of  ambition  more  than  counteract  all 
tlie  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  which  conscious  supe- 
riority is  calculated  to  inspire.  The  life  of  a  politician  is 
probably  one  of  deep  mortification,  for  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  and  few  things  can 
be  more  galling  than  to  see  men  far  inferior  to  ourselves  en- 
abled by  fortune  and  circumstances  to  attain  what  we  toil 
after  in  vain,  and  to  learn  from  our  own  experience  how  many 
things  there  are  in  this  life  of  greater  practical  utility  than 
splendid  abilities  and  unwearied  industry. 

London,  Janvary  l%th. — The  Ministry  is  at  last  settled, 
and  now  for  its  history.  Early  in  last  week  Goderich  went 
down  to  the  King  and  told  him  there  was  such  a  quarrel  in 
the  Cabinet  between  Huskisson  and  Herries  about  the  Finance 
Committee  that  both  could  not  remain,  and  that  Huskisson 
would  resign  if  he  had  not  his  own  way.  The  King  was  furi- 
ous at  this  new  disturbance,  and  said  he  could  not  understand 
it;  if  Huskisson  resigned,  the  Gfovernment  was  at  an  end. 
"Go,"  he  ended,  "and  send  the  Chancellor  to  me."  The 
Cliancellor  [Lord  Lyndhurstl  went,  and  was  desired  to  bring 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Tno  Government  was  dissolved  and 
the  King  desired  the  Duke  to  form  a  new  one.  AH  this  was 
immediately  known,  and  first  it  was  asked,  "What  is  the 
quarrel  between  Huskisson  and  Herries  which  broke  up  the 
old  Cabinet  ?  "  The  friends  of  each  put  about  a  story,  one  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Times,  the  other  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  The  question  was  Lord  Althorp's  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Huskisson's  story  is 
this:   Tn  November  Tiemey  went  to  Goderich  and  proposed 
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Althorp  as  a  good  man  to  be  in  the  ciiair  of  tliat  Committee. 
Goderich  assented,  and  said,  "But  you  had  belter  speak  to 
Huskisson  about  it,  as  it  is  a  House  of  Commons  matter."  He 
did  so,  and  Huskisson  approved  of  it.  A  few  days  after 
Tierney  called  on  Huskisson  and  found  Herries  with  hhn. 
when  they  discussed  the  matter  generally,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular appointment  of  Althorp,  and  Hemes  made  no  objec- 
tion, and,  as  they  thought,  agreed  with  them ;  but  shortly 
after  Herries  went  to  Goderich,  complained  that  this  matter 
had  been  settled  without  his  knowledge  and  concurrence,  that 
it  was  a  slight  put  upon  him,  and  said  he  would  not  agree  to 
Althorp's  nomination,  nor  stay  in  office  if  it  were  persisted  in. 
This  is  oiie  story  told  me  by  Sefton,  who  had  it  (I  am 
sure)  from  Brougham,  and  verbatim  the  same  by  Robarts, 
who  had  it  (ho  told  me  himself)  from  Tierney.  Herries's  story 
only  differs  in  this :  it  omits  the  interview  between  the  three 
Ministers,  and  declares  the  matter  was  never  mentioned  to 
him  at  all  till  they  had  decided  on  it,  when  it  was  shown  him 
as  a  plan  which  was  not  to  be  discussed,  but  which  he  was  at 
once  to  assent  to.  It  appears  difficult  to  know  which  to  be- 
lieve, and  at  first  my  impression  was  that  they  Lad  probably 
not  treated  Herries  with  as  much  consideration  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  as  Finance  Minister,  and  that  he  had  been  prone  to 
take  olfense  and  touchy  from  old  recollections,  which  were 
probably  not  effaced.  But  a  circumstance  I  heard  afterward 
convinced  me  that  Herries  has  been  ail  along  full  of  ill-will 
toward  his  colleagues,  and  not  a  little  desirous  of  breaking 
up  the  Ministry,  When  he  found,  too,  with  what  difficulties 
they  would  have  to  contend  in  Parliament  and  the  weakness 
of  Goderich,  he  probably  thought  they  would  never  be  able  to 
go  on,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find  an  opportunity  of  accelerat- 
ing their  dissolution.  The  circumstance  is  this:  In  the  old 
business  of  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex 
chequer,  when  he  thought  he  was  not  to  be  app  nt  d  he 
wrote  to  Arbuthnot,  telling  him  how  ill  he  had  beei  t  te  1 
and  promising  to  send  him  all  the  correspondence  on  th  h 
ject.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed,  when  he  wr  t  g  n 
to  A,,  saying  that  as  it  was  settled  and  he  was  appo  idle 
did  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  send  him  the  corr  p  1 
en ce,  which  he  was  sure  he  would  understand ;  thattheiehe 
was,  and  he  should  do  his  best  to  act  cordially  with  his  new 
colleagues ;  but  he  finished, "  I  shall  hail  the  day  which  brings 
all  of  you  back  again,"     Such  an  expression  io  a  man  who 
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V  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
ince  much  cordiality  toward   his  col- 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  Duke  was  to  negotiate 
with  Huskisson,  He  ser.t  forthwith  for  his  own  frieniJs,  Peel, 
Lord  Bathurat,  and  Melville,  and  for  many  days  the  great 
question  was  whether  Hnskisson  would  join  or  not,  the 
Whigs  of  course  most  anxious  he  should  refuse,  the  new 
Government  ready  to  make  g'reat  concessions  to  tempt  him  to 
join  them.  He  has  acceded,  however,  but  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  many  of  liis  friends,  some  of  whom  think  lie  iias  be- 
haved shabbily  in  abandoning  the  Whigs,  wbo  supported  him, 
and  who  bad  supported  Canning  at  his  utmost  need.  Some 
think  he  was  pledged  never  to  act  with  the  men  who  tbey 
consider  to  have  behaved  so  ill  to  Canning,  and  some  think 
he  has  comproniised  his  dignity  and  independence  by  not  in- 
sisting on  higher  terms,  particularly  the  lead  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  present  the  exact  terms  of  his  bargain  are 
not  known,  and  without  being  acqu-iinted  with  all  that  has 
passed  depart  el  d'aulre  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  the  fairness  of  his  conduct.  Those 
who  think  he  would  have  acted  a  wiser  part  and  have  made 
himself  of  greater  importance  by  heading  a  third  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  keeping  aloof,  judge  too  hastily. 
He  would  have  been  followed  by  all  those  wbo  call  them- 
selves Canning's  personal  friends,  and  probably  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  neutrals,  who  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  support  a  Tory  Government,  and  still  less  to  join  a  Whig 
Opposition,  But  however  weak  the  Ministry  (ivittiout  Hus- 
kisson) might  have  appeared  at  first  sight  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  very  possibly  have  proved  stronger 
than  was  imagined.  Strength  and  weakness  are  relative 
terms,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  sort  of  power  would 
have  been  brought  against  it,  and  to  what  attacks  the 
Government  would  have  exposed  itself.  The  old  Tory  Min- 
istr}-,  which  was  voted  out  for  incapacity  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  strongest  and  longest  that  we  hai-e  seen 
for  many  years,  though  opposed  by  all  the  talent  and  power 
of  an  Opposition  more  formidable  than  this  can  be.  To 
be  sure  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  tbey  floated 
through  their  difficulties  on  the  tide  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's victories.  Of  all  the  party  who  would  have  ranged 
themselves  under  Huskisson,  only  Canning's  friends,  a  select 
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few,  would  have  considered  themselres  bouncl  to  him,  nnd 
the  rest,  if  they  found  the  Government  strong  and  likely 
to  last,  would  prohably  have  dropped  off  and  gradually 
joined  it.  In  that  case  Iluskisson  would  never  have  been 
able  to  treat  as  an  independent  power,  and  though  they 
might  have  been  glad  to  take  liim  into  the  Administration, 
he  could  not  liave  made  his  own  terms.  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  could  have  looked  to  overturning'  the  Tory  Goiernment 
and  coming  in  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs,  for  he  has 
no  natunil  partiality  (any  more  than  Canning  had)  for  that 
party,  and  he  is  fully  aware  how  odious  they  are  to  the  King 
and  how  unpopular  in  the  country,  which  is  always  more 
inclined  to  the  Tories  than  to  them.  If  the  Tories  have 
agreed  to  those  measures  (except  the  Catholic  question,  for 
that  is  to  remain  on  its  old  footing'!  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and  of  which  he  is  the  author — that  is,  of  Free  Trade, 
etc — he  would  probably  rather  act  with  them  than  with  tlie 
Whigs ;  and  in  joining  Government  he  is  liable  to  no  re- 
proach but  that  of  having  shaken  off  his  Whig  colleagues 
too  easily.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  they  could 
have  gone  on,  and  at  all  events  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Car- 
lisle might  have  remained  in  office  if  they  pleased,  though 
certainly  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  do  so.  The 
part  of  the  transaction  which  will  appear  extraordinary  is, 
that  the  Government  having  been  broken  up  by  a  quarrel 
between  Huskisson  and  Herries,  the  opposite  party  come  in 
and  both  these  Ministers  remain  with  them.  In  private  life 
the  transaction  would  look  very  like  a  fraud,  and  be  open  to 
great  suspicion.  It  would  appear  as  if  they  had  got  up  a 
sham  quarrel  in  order  to  get  out  their  colleagues  and  stay 
in  themselves  with  the  Tories.  This,  liowever,  I  believe, 
not  to  have  been  tlie  case,  at  least  as  far  as  Huskisson  is 
concerned,  though  perhaps  Herries  may  not  be  altogether  so 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

IHoDukeotWeUiiiE 

Jfrienda— Tmh  1 , 

lies  quit  Ibe  OovemmeDl— Prinfcu  Ll<^ven  hoilile  to  the  Duke-The  Catholic  Que 
— Jockev  Ctnb  IHiiDer  eX  St.  James's— Lard  IjrDdliurst—Str  Rcbfrt  Adiir— Fox  snu 
Bui*(!— Tm  and  Pitt— The  lord  H)eb  Admiral  dlamlsud  b/  lb«  King— DoMoa'a 
Kpenh  on  CMlmlle  EmuK^tlaii— The  KUig'a  Heallb— Hta  Pages— State  of  Irelaiid— 
Maniola  of  AnslMe;r— 0'<''<"uie]|— nil  Inflnenee  tn  Inland- Lord  Eelmoi-e  Governor 
of  JUDBlijIi— TSa  DakA'i  Letter  to  Dr.  CurUs— EeaD  of  Loid  AnirleBi'y  from  Ireland— 
Cbsms  of  tbis  ETent^Eidtement  of  tbe  King;  on  Bie  VMholkt  Question— His  AtcfsIod 
to  Sir  William  Knighton— Character  of  Geoi^  lY.- Denman'*  gllk  Gown— Pension  to 
Lidy  Wcelmeitb^iikfl  of  Wellington  on  BoMin— The  BelB-Effendl— Duke  of  Nuc- 
tliuinhfrlnlJil  goes  to  iKbind- Prity  Council  Iterister— State  Pspcr  Offlw— Tbs  Gun- 
powder Plot-Cathoile  EmsnelputJoD- J^uvulno. 

January  %Zth. — Until  the  Diikc  of  Wellington's  commis- 
sion as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  appeared  many  people 
doubted  that  he  would  take  tbe  office.'  The  Ordnance  was 
offered  to  Lord  Rosslyn,who  refused  it,  and  then  given  to 
Lord  Bercslbrd,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  (as  Lord 
Bathurst  told  me)  by  his  own  particular  desire.  Some  days 
have  now  elapsed,  and  time  has  been  afforded  for  the  expres- 
sion of  popular  feeling  and  opinion  on  the  late  changes.  Lady 
Canning  and  many  of  Canning's  friends  are  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  Huskisson,  and  think  he  deserted  his  principles 
and  outraged  the  memory  of  Canning.  Lady  C.  particularly 
is  much  hurt  at  what  lias  passed.  She  has  not  seen  Huskis- 
son, but  he  is  aware  of  her  sentiments,  tiiongh  he  says  she 
has  £0  high  nn  opinion  of  him  that  she  is  sure  he  is  acting  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  best.     The  majority  of  Canning's 

'  [Tlio  Dufee  of  Wclliiigtoii'8  Admin iElnttioii  ivns  ut  first  constituted  as 
foUows ; 

Dufee  of  Wellington,  Firet  Loril  of  Oio  Treasury. 

Lord  Ljndhuret,  Lord  Chnnoellor. 

Karl  Bathurst,  Lord  fretsidcnt  of  the  Counuil. 

Earl  of  Ellenboroi^li,  Lord  Privj-  Seal. 

Mr.  Pool,  Home  Seoretorv. 

Lord  Dudley,  Foreign  Seorctary, 

Hr.  HueXiBson,  Colonial  Secretary', 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Dnchy  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Goulbnm,  ClianecUorof  tbe  Exolieqner. 

Mr.  CliarleB  Giant,  Prceident  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  IlQTiiea,  Master  of  tiio  Mint, 

Visoonnt  Melville,  President  of  tho  India  Board 

Lord  Dudley,  Mr.' lIuBkisson,  Mr  Grant,  and  Lord  Palmerstcn  (Secre- 
tary at  War,  not  in  tlio  Cublnot),  ueie  the  four  Canningite  metcbers  «lia 
resigned  in  May  follo\v-ing.  They  meio  replaced  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir 
Geoigc  Mun-av,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  onl  Sir  Henry  Hnrdingo  tespee- 
tively.J 
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friends  have  adlipred  to  the  Government.  The  great  body  of 
the  Whigs  who  belonged  to  or  supported  the  late  Government 
are  indignant  and  violent,  particularly  with  Huskisson,  w!io 
they  thick  has  betrayed  them.  An  interview  has  taken  place 
between  HuskisaoD  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  which  the  former 
explained  his  conduct,  and  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  the  latter 
said  but  little,  neither  condemning  nor  approving.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  party  are  resolved  to  oppose  the  new  Gov- 
ernment in  every  way,  though  without  attempting  to  form  a 
party,  which  they  do  not  think  feasible  in  tbeir  present  condi- 
tion. They  intend  a  desultory  and  harassing  warfare,  par- 
ticularly attacking  Huskisson  upon  Liberal  measures,  to  which 
he  stands  pledged,  but  which  they  tbink  he  will  now  be 
prevented  by  his  colleagues  from  carrying  into  effect.  The 
seceding  Whigs  are  triumphant,  because  they  assert  that 
what  has  happened  is  a  full  justification  of  their  conduct. 
They  forget,  however,  that  all  this  is  mainly  attributable  to 
them  and  to  Canning's  deatji,  which  occurred  in  the  interim. 
On  the  other  hand  the  old  Tories  are  not  altogether  satisfied, 
and,  though  rejoiced  at  the  restoration  of  the  party,  cannot 
bear  to  see  Huskisson  and  his  friends  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  abhorrence  of  Canning  and  all  Liberal  principles. 
However,  the  principal  men  have  sent  in  their  adiiesions  in 
very  civil  letters  to  the  Duke. 

All  the  Ministers  (old  and  new)  were  at  Windsor  the 
other  day ;  but  it  was  contrived  that  they  should  not  meet, 
the  iTis  being  in  one  room  and  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle  in 
another,  and  it  was  afterward  discovered  that  in  a  third  room 
by  himself  was  Goderich.  This  Lord  Sefton  told  me,  and  he 
had  it  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  it  from  the  King  and 
confirmed  by  Lord  Oonyngham.  His  Majesty  was  remarkably 
civil  to  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle.  Tlie  King  had  a 
scene  with  the  Duke  of  Itevonshire,  whom  he  could  not 
persuade  to  stay  in  his  place,  tliough  he  tried  hard.  Scar- 
lett has  resigned  the  Attorney-Generalship,  but  not  very 
willingly.  He  wrote  to  Milton  and  asked  his  advice.  Milton 
advised  him  to  resign,  and  so  he  did.  One  thing  that  has 
angered  the  Tories  is  the  Dnke's  not  having  consulted  Lord 
Eldon,  nor  offered  him  any  place ;  and  it  seems  be  is  ex- 
tremely mortified,  for  though  he  did  not  want  the  seals  again, 
he  would  have  been  verv  glad  to  take  office  as  President  of 
the  Council. 

Rbruary  35(A. — There    is  one  advantage  in   writing  at 
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intervals  of  some  time  instead  of  keeping  a  regular  diary ; 
I  can  take  a  more  bird's-eye  view  of  events,  and  avoid  falling 
into  many  errors,  vrliich  it  would  be  afterward  necessary  to 
correct.  I  went  to  Newmarket  and  staid  there  three  weeks 
for  my  health.  While  I  was  there  Huskisson  made  his 
speccii  at  Liverpool.'  The  Tories  were  furious,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Wellington  contradicted  it,  or 
nither  said  he  did  not  believe  it  was  faithfully  reported,  for 
nil  that  he  was  reported  to  have  said  about  the  guarantee 
was  untrue.  1  returned  to  town  in  time  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  found  the  greatest  excitement,  curiosity,  and 
\ioJence  generally  prevailing.  As  to  Huskisson,  he  had  of- 
fended the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and  Lady  Canning,  and  every- 
body condemned  him.  Parties  were  split  to  pieces,  there  waa 
no  Opposition,  and  no  man  could  tell  what  were  the  politics 
of  his  neighbor,  scarcely  what  liis  own.  Jjady  Canning  was 
in  a  state  of  great  rage  and  resentment,  and  had  inspired 
George  Bentinck  with  the  same  sentiments.  Clanricarde  had 
been  sent  down  by  her  to  the  House  of  Lords  furnished 
with  extracts  of  Canning's  letters  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  his 
old  friends  and  his  old  enemies,  and  she  threatened  fresii  dis- 
closures and  fresh  documents  which  were  to  confound  all 
whom  she  deemed  worthy  of  her  indignation.  A  very  angry 
colloquy  took  place  at  a  dinner  at  Warrcnder's  between  Lord 
Seaford  and  George  Bentindk,  in  which  the  latter  violently 
attacked  Mr.  Canjiiiig's  friends  for  joining  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, and  quoted  Huskisson's  declaration  that  he  would 
never  act  with  the  men  who  had  abandoned  him.  Lord  Sea- 
ford  grew  angry,  and  asked  George  what  he  knew  of  that 
declaration  and  what  his  authority  was  for  quoting  it.  To 
which  George  replied  that  he  had  it  from  himself— from 
Lord  Seaford  at  Paris.     This  confounded  the  noble  Lord,  and 

■  [Tbo  speech  made  ^y  Mr.  IloskUsou  on  tiis  rcEtection  at  Liverpool  on 
Ihe  6tli  (if  Februaiy,  1S23,  ia  printed  in  vol,  iil,  of  liia  "  Collected  Speeolies," 
p.  CTS.  It  conCftins  u  full  nccouiit  of  tbese  transitions.  The  pasaogo  irliicb. 
ypve  so  much  offenae  to  tho  Terries  was  that  "  if  the  Government  was  suoh  as 
KHtaefled  tlie  view  I  toofc  of  the  interests  of  tha  countiy,  and  provided  suoh 
acranzements  were  made  in  ita  construction  as  qfordeda  guarantee  that  the 
principle  I  approved  ehould  not  be  de[Hirt«d  from,  I  was  not  precluded  IVom 

ioinini  it ;  "  and  agBin,  "  The  presence  in  office  ot  suoh  men  as  Lord  Dudley, 
lOrd  PalmerBton,  Mr.  Qrant,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
guarantees  that  the  general  principles  of  our  foreign  imd  commercial  avstein 
would   remain  nnohonged,  and  that  Ireland  would  be  goven 

' lality  ill  re»peet  to  tho  Catholic ■■-    >■ 

rations  of  Mr.  lluskisson  hail 
)t  long  afterward  took  place.] 
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altogetlier  there  was  a  pretty  violent  altercation,  whicii  greatly 
annoyed  both  him  and  Howard,  who  was  present,  and  was 
regretted  by  all  tlieir  eonimon  friends.  Tivo  days  after  this 
ciinie  on  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  expla- 
riiiltons  of  Huskisson  and  Hemes.  Their  speeches  were  both 
siitisfcictory  enough  till  Tierney  spoke,  who  entirely  knocked 
over  their  cases,  or  at  least  that  of  Herries,  for  against  Hus- 
kisson he  proved  nothing,  except  that  he  might  perhaps  Lave 
been  more  communicative,  though  I  think  this  reproach  ap- 
plies more  to  Lord  Gtoderich  than  to  him.  The  impression 
left  with  regard  to  Herries  was  as  unfavorable  as  possible. 

The  great  event  of  the  night  was  Duncombe's'  speech, 
which  was  delii'ered  with  perfect  self-possession  and  compos- 
ure, but  in  so  ridiculous  a  manner  that  everybody  laughed 
at  him,  although  they  were  amused  with  his  impudence  and 
at  the  style  and  objects  of  his  iittack.  However,  the  next 
day  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  performed  a  great  exploit ; 
he  was  loudly  applauded  and  congratulated  on  all  sides,  and 
made  into  the  hero  of  the  day.  His  fame  was  infinitely  in- 
creased on  a  subsequent  night,  when  Herries  again  came 
before  the  House  and  when  Tommy  fired  another  shot,  at  him. 
The  newspapers  were  full  of  bis  praises.  The  "Whigs  called 
at  his  door  and  eagerly  sought  liis  acquaintance.  Those  who 
love  fun  and  personality  cheered  him  on  with  loud  applause, 
and  he  now  fancies  himself  the  greatest  man  going,  and  is 
ready  to  get  up  and  abuse  anybody  on  the.  Treasury  bench. 
To  me,  who  knew  all  the  secret  strings  that  moved  this  pup- 
pet, nothing  can  be  more  amusing. 

The  history  of  Tom  Duncombe  and  his  speech  is  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  amusing,  for  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  world  may  be  deceived,  and  of  the  prodigious 
effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  smallest  means,  if  they 
are  aided  by  some  fortuitous  circumstances  and  happily  ap- 
plied. Tommy  came  to  Henry  de  Kos  and  told  him  that  hia 
constituents  at  Hertford  were  very  anxious  he  should  make  a 
speech,  but  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  begged 
Henry  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary  materials.  He  ad- 
vised him  to  strike  out  something  new,  ar.d  having  received 
his  assurance  that  he  should  be  able  to  recollect  any  thing 

'  [ThoniBB  eUngsliv  Dnnoomlje,  nephew  of  the  flrKt  Lord  FoverBhtan, 
diBtinffQishod  for  his  lUdical  qpinions,  M.  P.  for  Fiosbury  after  the  Ifefonii 
BiU.  ^osat  at  this  tJnio  for  Hartford;  and  the  inciJcnt  related  in  the  text 
appears  to  have  been  bis  ditvt  in  politicni  life.) 
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tliat  he  learned  by  lieart,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  hia 
courage  failing,  Henry  composed  for  him  the  speech  which 
Duncombe  delivered.  But  knowing  the  slender  capacity  of 
his  man,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  placing  the  speech  in  his 
hands,  but  adopted  every  precaution  which  his  ingenuity  sug- 
gested to  avert  the  danger  of  his  breaking  down.  He  made 
liim  learn  the  speech  by  heart,  and  then  made  him  think  it 
over  again  and  put  it  into  language  of  his  own,  justly  fearing 
that  if  he  should  forget  any  of  the  more  polislied  periods  of 
the  original  it  would  appear  sadly  botched  by  his  own  inter- 
polaLions.  He  then  instructed  him  largely  as  to  how  and 
when  he  was  to  bring  it  in,  supplying  him  with  various  com- 
monplace phrases  to  be  used  as  connecting  links,  and  by  the 
help  of  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  fasten  upon  some  of  the 
preceding  speeches.  I  saw  Henry  de  Eos  the  day  before  the 
debate,  when  he  told  me  what  he  was  doing,  and  asked  me  to 
suggest  any  thing  that  occurred  upon  the  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  repeated  to  me  the  speech  with  which  he  bad 
armed  his  hero,  I  hinted  my  apprehensions  that  he  would 
fiil  in  the  delivery,  but  though  he  was  not  without  some 
alarm,  he  expressed  (as  it  afterward  appeared  a  well-ground- 
eti)  confidence  in  Buncombe's  extraordinary  nerve  and  intre- 
pidity. 

His  speech  on  the  second  nigbt  was  got  up  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  although  it  appeared  to  arise  out  of  the  de- 
bate and  of  those  which  preceded  it,  the  matter  had  been  all 
crammed  into  him  by  hts  invisible  Mentor,  The  amusement 
to  him  and  to  me  (especially  at  the  honors  that  have  been 
thickly  pDured  upon  him  and  the  noise  which  he  has  made  in 
the  world)  is  indescribably  pungent. 

Thus  Buncombe  and  his  speech  have  made  what  is  calJed 
a  great  sensation,  and  he  has  the  reputation  (no  matter 
whether  justly  or  not)  of  having  thrown  the  enemy's  camp 
into  greater  confusion  by  the  boldness  of  his  language  tban 
anybody  has  ever  done,  because  nobody  has  ever  before  dared 
to  mention  those  whom'he  dragged  forward.  To  the  ignorant 
majority  of  the  world  he  appears  a  man  ol  great  promise,  of 
boldness,  quickness,  and  decision,  and  the  uproar  that  is  made 
about  him  cannot  fail  to  impress  others  as  well  as  himself 
willi  a  high  notion  of  his  consequence. 

Knighton  is  gone  abroad,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  passed,  and  as  nobody  inquires  very  mi- 
nutely into  the  real  causes  of  things  where  they  get  apparent 
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ones  with  ease,  it  is  said  and  believed  at  once  that  Duncoiube 
is  the  man  who  has  driven  him  out,  and  tliat  he  has  given  the 
first  blow  to  that  secret  influence  which  has  only  been 
obscurely  hinted  at  before  and  never  openly  attacked.  These 
are  great  and  important  matters,  far  exceeding  any  conse- 
quences whicli  the  authors  of  the  speech  anticipated  i'rom  itsi 
delivery  at  the  time.  And  what  are  the  agents  who  have 
produced  such  an  effect  ?  A  man  of  ruined  fortune  and  doubtful 
character,  whose  life  has  been  spent  on  the  race-course,  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  in  the  green-room,  of  limited  capacity, 
exceedingly  ignorant,  and  without  any  stock  but  hia  impu- 
dence to  trade  on,  only  speaking  to  serve  an  electioneering 
purpose,  and  crammed  by  another  man  with  every  thought 
and  every  word  that  he  uttered. 

June  l%th. — We  have  now  got  a  Tory  Government,  and  all 
that  remained  of  Cunning'sparty  are  gone.'  The  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Huskisson  is  before  the  world,  but 
nobody  judges  fairly.  Motives  are  attributerl  to  both  parties 
which  had  no  existence,  and  the  truth  is  hardly  ever  told  at 
firstj  though  it  generally  oozes  out  by  degrees.  After  the 
explanations  in  February  the  Government  went  on  to  all  ap- 
pearance very  well,  but  there  lurked  under  this  semblance  of 
iiarmony  some  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  not  I  believe  so 
much  in  the  mind  of  tire  Duke  as  in  those  of  his  Tory 
colleagues,  and  the  Oanningites  on  their  side  certainly  felt  no 
cordiality  even  toward  tlic  Duke  himself.  They  said  that  he 
never  could  nor  would  understand  any  thing ;  that  he  said 
a  thing  one  day  and  forgot  it  the  next,  and  instead  of  that 
clearness  of  intellect  for  which  he  had  credit,  nothing  could  be 
more  puzzled  and  confused  than  he  was ;  that  nothing  could 
absolve  him  from  the  suspicion  of  duplicity  and  insincerity 
but  the  conviction  that  his  ambiguous  conduct  on  various 
occasions   arose   from    a  confusion   of  ideas.     On   the   other 

'  [Bills  hod  been  trought  into  Parlinmcnt  for  llio  tlislVnnchiaemcnt  of 
tliD  Dbrougba  of  Peni^n  and  Sast  Rdtlbcd,  nnd  thu  tnutstcr  of  those  seota  Co 
MaDcliegter  and  Birmingham.  On  the  Eaet  Retftrd  cuse,  which  ciune  beforo 
the  House  of  Commons  on  tha  19th  ofUn;,  Mr.  Hiiskiason  felt  bound  in  honor 
to  Hupport  the  mcHsure,  and  voted  og^Jnst  his  oollei^cs.  On  his  return  homo 
otter  the  debute  ho  wrote  u  hnstr  letter  to  tho  Duko  of  Wellington,  in  which 
he  Eiud  that  ha  "  owed  it  to  tho  Bute  and  to  Mr.  Peel  to  loso  no  time  In  afford- 
ing thoni  an  opportunity  of  pladng  his  offlee  in  other  hands."  The  Dufce  ro- 
(fardinic  this  as  a  format  net  of  rewgnaljon.liud  it  before  tho  King  and  filled  up 
the  appointment.  Tho  correapandonco  is  publiahod  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's '' Corraspondenec,"  New  Series,  vol,  iv.,  p,  4*9.  The  rcsignatiou  of  Lord 
Pahnerston,  Charles  Grant,  ond  LorI  Dudley,  followed.  Tho  details  of  thiir 
tranaacOon  »ro  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  the  text.] 
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hand,  Lord  Bntliurst  told  my  father  that  he  thought  they  (Hub- 
kisson  and  his  friends)  were  too  much  disposed  to  act  together 
as  a,  party  iu  the  Cabinet;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Dnke 
thought  so  too,  and  that  this  feeling  and  the  resentment  it  en- 
gendered in  his  mind  are  the  real  reasons  of  his  conduct  on  the 

There  had  lieon  a  dispute  in  the  Cabinet,  about  the  Corn 
Bill,  which  occasioned  the  discussion  of  it  to  be  put  off  for  u 
few  days  at  the  time,  and  upon  that  occasion  Girant  resigned 
his  office.  The  matter  was  made  up  and  he  staid.  But 
when  upon  the  East  Retford  affair  Huskisson  resigned,  and  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  Duke  felt  tliat  there  was  a 


disposition  to  embarrass  him  by  these  perpetual  tcenders  of 
resignation,  which  he  believed  they  thougtit  he  would  not 
venlure  to  accept.  Upon  receix'ing  Huskisson's  letter  he  went 
to  Lord  Batburst  and  consulted  him,  and  Lord  Bathurst 
advised  him  to  take  him  at  his  word.  Everybody  looks  foi 
some  cause  which  does  not  appear  for  important  events,  and 
people  with  difficulty  admit  of  very  simple  solutions  and  very 
trifling  causes,  though  such  are  not  unfrequently  the  real  ones. 
I  believe  that  Huskisson  had  no  intention  of  embarrassing  the 
Duke  and  none  of  resigning;  but  for  a  cool  and  sensible  man 
his  conduct  is  most  extraordinary,  for  he  acted  with  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  school-boy  and  showed  a  complete  want  of  all 
those  qualities  of  prudence  and  calm  deliberation  for  which  lie 
has  tlie  greatest  credit.  But  though  this  breach  might  have 
been  avoided,  from  the  seutiinents  which  have  been  expressed 
by  both  parties,  it  is  evident  other  differences  would  have 
arisen  which  nmst  have  dissolved  the  Government  before  long. 
After  putting  aside  the  violent  opinions  on  botli  sides,  the 
conclusion  is  that  Huskisson  acted  very  hastily  and  impru- 
dently, and  that  his  letter  (say  what  he  will)  was  a  complete 
resignation,  and  that  the  Duke  had  a  right  so  to  consider  it ; 
tliat  in  the  Duke's  conduct  there  appeared  a  want  of  courtesy 
and  an  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  him,  which  it  would  have  been 
more  fair  to  avow  and  defend  than  to  deny ;  that  on  both  sides 
there  was  a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  angry  feeling,  and  a  dis- 
position to  treat  the  question  rather  as  a  personal  matter  than 
one  in  which  the  public  interests  were  deeply  concerned.  But 
the  charge  which  is  made  on  one  side  that  Huskisson  wanted 
ti>  embarrass  the  Duke's  Government  and  enhance  his  own  im- 
portance, and  that  on  the  other  of  the  Duke's  insincerity,  are 
both  unfounded. 
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Some  circumstances,  however,  contributed  to  place  tlie 
Duke's  conduct  in  an  unfavorable  point  of  view.  These  were 
the  extravagant  and  unconcealed  joy  of  the  High  Tories  and 
of  hia  immediate  friends,  and  his  attending  at  tlie  same  time 
the  Pitt  dinner  and  sitting  there  while  Lord  Eldou  gave  his 
famous  "one  cheer  more  for  Protestant  ascendency.  That 
he  treated  Husltisaon  with  some  degree  of  harshness  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  he  was  angry,  and  not  without  reason;  the 
former  brought  it  ail  upon  himself.  During  the  debate  upon 
East  Retford,  when  Huskisson  was  called  upon  by  Sandon  to 
redeem  his  pledge,  he  told  Peel  that  he  could  not  help  him- 
self, and  must  vote  against  him ;  but  he  begged  him  to  put  off 
the  question  till  the  following  week,  that  it  might  be  consid- 
ered again.  This  Peel  refused ;  had  he  acceded,  all  this  would 
not  have  taken  place. 

When  the  King  saw  Huskisson  he  was  cstremelj-  gracious 
to  him,  expressed  the  utmost  regret  at  losing  him,  and  said 
that  he  had  wished  not  to  see  him  at  first,  that  he  might 
aroid  receiving  his  resignation,  and  in  hopes  tliat  the  matter 
would  have  been  arranged.'  However,  the  other  party  aay 
that  the  King  ia  very  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  him  and  his 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  Madame  dc  Lieven  is  supposed  to 
have  acted  with  great  impertinence,  if  not  imprudence,  and  to 
have  made  use  of  the  access  she  has  to  tlie  King  to  say  all 
sorts  of  things  against  the  Duke  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Her  dislike  to  the  Duke  has  been  increasing  ever  since 
that  cessation  of  intimacy  which  was  caused  by  Canning's  ac- 
cession to  power,  when  she  treated  him  very  uncivilly  in  order 
to  pay  court  to  Canning.  Esterhazy  told  me  last  nigiit  that 
although  her  position  here  was  now  greatly  changed,  and  that 
it  was  far  from  being  so  agreeable  as  it  was,  he  could 
not  accuse  her  of  imprudence  in  having  taken  the  part 
she  had  done,  because  he  thought  that  it  had  answered  very 
weU,  and  that  the  objects  of  her  Court  had  been  in  great 
measure  accomplished  through  her  means. 

•fane  18th. — The  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  on  the 
Catholic  question  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  so  mod- 
erate as  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  his  parttt)  concede  eman- 
cipation, and  bets  bave  been  laid  that  Catholics  will  sit  in 

'  [Haakisson  soUoited  ou  audience,  wliioli  his  Majesty  refused  for  some  daja 
M  Kinnt ;  he  would  not  bob  him  until  he  had  written  ngain  to  tlia  Duke  of 
WBllingtoii.] 
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Parliament  next  year.  Many  men  are  resolved  to  Bee  it  in 
this  light  who  are  ansious  io  join  his  Government,  and  whose 
scruples  with  regard  to  tliat  question  are  removed  by  such 
an  interpretation  of  hia  speech.  I  do  not  believe  he  means 
to  do  any  thing  until  he  is  compelled  to  it,  which  if  he  remains 
in  office  he  will  be ;  for  the  success  of  the  Catholic  question 
depends  neither  on  Whigs  nor  Tories,  the  former  of  whom 
have  not  the  power  and  the  latter  not  the  inclination  to  carry 
it,  Tlie  march  of  time  and  the  state  of  Ireland  will  effect  it 
in  spite  of  every  thing,  and  its  slow  but  continual  advance  can 
neither  be  retarded  by  its  enemies  nor  accelerated  by  its 
fi'iends.  In  the  mean  time  men  affect  to  consider  his  expres- 
sions as  of  importance  enough  to  influence  their  conduct  in 
taking  or  refusing  office.  Frankland  Lewis,'  who  refused  the 
Irish  Secretaryship,  said  that  after  that  speecb  he  regretted 
his  refusal  and  would  be  glad  to  tato  it,  and  now  he  wants  to 
join  the  Government  again.  Certainly  at  this  moment  the 
Tories  are  triumphant,  and  so  far  from  the  Duke's  Govern- 
ment having  any  difficulty  in  standing,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  disposition  in  any  quarter  to  oppose  it.  Not  only  in 
Parliament  there  is  no  Opposition,  but  tie  press  is  veering 
round  and  treating  him  with  great  civility.  The  Government 
seem  well  disposed  to  follow  up  the  Liberal  policy,  to  which 
they  have  been  suspected  of  being  adverse,  and  have  already 
declared  that  they  do  not  intend  to  deviate  either  in  their 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  from  the  principles  on  which  the 
Giovernment  was  understood  to  act  prei  ions  to  the  separation. 
Arbuthnot  told  my  father  yesterday  that  they  all  regret  now 
having  resigned  in  1827,  and  Hnski'son  owned  to  A.  that  lie 
had  acted  with  unfortunate  precipitanci 

June  29(A.— I  dined  jesterday  with  tlie  King  at  St. 
James's — his  Jockey  Club  dinner  There  n  ere  about  thirty 
people,  several  not  being  invited  whom  he  did  not  fancy. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  told  me  a  much  greater  list  had  been 
made  out,  but  he  had  scratched  several  out  of  it.  We  as- 
sembled in  the  Throne  Room,  and  found  him  already  there, 
looking  very  well  and  walking  about.  He  soon,  however, 
sat.  down,  and  desired  everybody  else  to  do  so,  Kobody 
spoke,  and  he  laughed  and  said,  "This  is  more  like  a  Quaker 
than  a  Jockey  Club  meeting."      We  soon  went  to  dinner, 

'  [Kiglit  Hon.  T.  Frankland  Lewi',  a  iDember  of  the  GrenvillB  iind  Canniiur 
nection  of  the  Toryparty  ;  made  a  baronet  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  the  lather  of 
'.he  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Coroewall  LowU.] 
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which  was  in  the  Great  Supper  Eoom  and  very  magnificent. 
He  sat  in  the  middle,  with  the  Dukes  of  Eichmoiid  and  Graf- 
ton on  each  side  of  him,  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  he  was 
particularly  gracious  to  me,  talking-  to  me  across  the  table 
and  recommending  all  the  good  things ;  lie  made  me  (after 
eating  a  quantity  of  turtle)  eat  a  dish  of  crawfish-soup,  till 
I  thought  I  should  have  burst.  After  dinner  liie  Duke  of 
Leeds,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  gave  "  The  King." 
We  all  stood  up,  when  liis  Majesty  thanked  us,  and  said  he 
hoped  this  would  be  the  first  of  annual  meetings  of  the  sent 
to  take  pliice,  there  or  elsewhere  under  his  roof.  He  then 
ordered  paper,  pens,  etc.,  and  they  began  making  matches  . 
and  stakes ;  the  most  perfect  ease  was  established,  just  as 
much  as  if  we  bad  been  dining  wilh  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
he  seemed  delighted.  He  made  one  or  two  little  speeches, 
one  recommending  tliat  a  stop  should  be  put  ii>  the  exporta- 
tion of  horses.  He  twice  gave  "  The  Turf,"  and  at  the  end 
the  Duke  of  Itichmond  asked  his  leave  to  give  a  toast,  and 
again  gave  "The  King."  He  thanked  all  the  gentlemen,  and 
said  that  there  was  no  man  who  had  the  interests  of  the  turf 
more  at  heart  than  himself,  that  he  was  delighted  at  having 
this  party,  and  that  the  oftener  they  met  the  better,  and  he 
only  wanted  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  him  how  he  could  pro- 
mote the  pleasure  and  amusement  of  tlie  turf,  and  he  was 
ready  to  do  any  thing  in  his  power.  He  got  up  at  half-past 
twelve  and  wished  us  good-night.  Nothing  could  go  off  bet- 
ter, and  Mount  Charles  told  me  he  was  sure  he  was  delighted. 
I  dined  with  the  Chancellor  [Lord  Lyndhurst]  three 
days  ago ;  he  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  his  acceptance 
of  the  Great  Seal  and  of  the  speculation  it  was.  He  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls  with  £7,000  a  year  for  life  when  it  was 
offered  to  him ;  he  debated  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
give  this  up  to  be  Chancellor  for  perhaps  only  one  year,  with 
a  peerage  and  the  pension.  He  talked  the  matter  ove.- 
with  Ins  wife,  and  they  agreed  that  if  it  only  lasted  one 
year  (which  he  evidently  thought  probable)  it  was  worth 
while,  besides  the  contingency  of  a  long  Chancellorship. 
He  asked  me  if  the  Government  was  popular  and  reckoned 
strong.  I  told  him  it  was  apparently  popular  and  reckoned 
strong,  because  there  was  no  Opposition  and  little  chance 
of  any.  I  said  that,  however  liazardous  his  speculation 
might  have  been,  it  had  turned  out  well,  for  he  had  a  good 
chance  of  being  Cliancellor  as  long  as  his  predei 
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been,  thoro  bci  ip;  so  ftw  candilates  for  the  office  He  said 
this  was  truL,  and  then  he  talked  ot  hi'.  Court,  and  said  it 
was  impossible  for  one  man  to  da  the  business  of  it  In 
talking  of  the  spLCulation  he  had  made,  politaal  opinions 
and  political  consistency  seemed  never  to  01  cur  to  him,  and 
he  considered  the  whole  matter  in  a  light  so  business  like 
and  professional  is  tj  be  quite  amusing  He  talked  of  the 
Duke,  said  he  was  a  good  man  to  do  business  with,  quick 
and  intelligent,  ind  '  how  well  he  managed  that  little  cor- 
respondence with  Huskisson,"  which  was  droll  enough,  for 
Huskisson  dined  there  and  wis  in  the  room 

August  6th. — About  three  weeks  ago  I  went  to  Windsor 
to  a  Council.  The  King  had  been  ill  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
was  recovered.  Rob  Adair '  was  sworn  in  Privy  Council- 
or, and  he  remained  in  the  room  and  heard  the  speech, 
whiah  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  The  Duke  attacked  me 
afterward  (in  joke)  for  letting  him  stay ;  but  I  told  him  it 
was  no  business  of  mine,  and  his  neighbor  ought  to  have 
told  him  to  go.  That  neighbor,  however,  was  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  who  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  attended  a 
Council,  and  he  could  not  begin  by  turning  another  man 
out.  I  brought  Adair  back  to  toivn,  and  he  told  me  a  great 
many  things  about  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Fitzpatrick,  and 
nil  the  eminent  men  of  that  time  with  whom  he  lived  when 
he  was  young.  He  said  what  J  have  often  heard  before, 
that.  Fitzpatrick  was  the  most  agreeable  of  them  all,  but 
Hare  the  most  brilliant.  Burke's  conversation  was  delight- 
ful, so  luminous  and  instructive.  He  was  very  passionate, 
and  Adair  said  that  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  him  he 
unluckily  asked  him  some  question  about  the  wild  parts  of 
Ireland,  when  Burke  broke  out,  "  You  are  a  fool  and  a  block- 
head ;  there  are  no  wild  parts  in  Ireland."  He  was  extremely 
terrified,  but  afterward  Burke  was  very  civil  to  hira,  and  he 
knew  him  very  well. 

He  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  quarrel  between  Fox 
and  Burke.  Fox  never  ceased  to  entertain  a  regard  for  Burke, 
aud  at  no  time  would  suffer  him  to  be  abused  in  his  presence. 
Tliere  was  an  attempt  made  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  took  place  of  all  the  leading 
men  at  Burlington  House.    Burke  was  on  the  point  of  yielding 

1  [Hight  Hon.  Sir  Eobert  Adair,  the  friend  of  Foi,  formerly  emliaasRdor  at 
Conatanticople  und  Vienna.  It  WQa  he  whom  Canning  onoB  oalled  "  Bobad.ire- 
a-dool-fowla."] 
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when  his  son  suddenly  made  his  appearance  unbidden,  and 
on  being  toid  what  was  going  on  said,  "  Mj  father  shall  be 
no  party  to  such  a  compromise,"  took  Burke  aside  and 
persuaded  him  to  reject  the  overtures.  That  son  Adair  de- 
scribed as  the  moat  disagreeable,  violent,  and  wrong-headed 
of  men,  but  the  idol  of  his  father,  who  used  to  say  that  he 
united  all  his  own  talents  and  acquirements  with  those  of  Fox 
and  everybody  else.  After  the  death  of  Richard  Burke,  Fox 
and  Burke  met  behind  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Lords  one 
day,  when  Fox  went  up  to  Burke  and  put  out  both  his  hands 
to  nim,  Burke  was  almost  surprised  into  meeting  this  cor- 
diality in  the  same  spirit,  but  the  momentary  impulse  passed 
away,  and  he  doggedly  dropped  his  hands  and  left  the  House. 

Adair  told  me  that  Lord  Holland  has  written  very  copious 
memoirs  of  his  own  time,  and  particularly  characters  of  all  the 
eminent  men  who  have  died,  in  the  delineation  of  which  he 
excels,  Soon  after  Pitt's  resignation  in  1801,  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  effect  a  junction  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  to 
which  they  were  neither  of  them  averse.  The  negotiation 
was,  however,  intrusted  to  subordinate  agents,  and  Adair 
said  that  he  had  always  regretted  that  they  had  not  met,  for  if 
they  had  he  thought  tlie  matter  would  have  been  arranged. 
As  it  was,  the  design  was  thwarted  by  the  King  through  the 
intervention  (I  think  he  said)  of  Lord  Loughborough. 

There  was  another  (.Jonncil  about  a  week  ago.  On  these 
occasions  the  King  always  whispers  to  me  something  or  other 
about  his  race-horses  or  something  about  myseif,  and  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  high  favor.  We  had  Howleyand  Bloomfield' 
at  this  Council,  with  the  latter  of  whom  I  made  acquaintance, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Duke.  He  laughed  at  seeing 
me  conversing  with  this  bishop, 

I  hear  from  Frederick  Lamb  that  the  Duke  is  greatly 
alarmed  about  Ireland,  By-the-by,  he,  Frederick,"  is  come 
back  from  Portugal,  thinking  that  our  Government  have  acted 
very  ill  and  very  foolishly,  first  encouraging  and  then  abandon- 
ing these  wretched  Constitutionalists  to  their  fate,  and  he  is 
no  particular  friend  to  Liberalism. 

August  lith. — Just  returned  from  Goodwood,  where  I 
went  on  the  11th,  and  hoard  on  arriving  that  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  had  resigned,  but  no  particulars.  It  is  a  very  good 
thing  at  all  events. 

•  [The  Archtialiop  of  CanterbuiT  nnd  the  Bishop  of  London.] 
'  [Sir  Freileri<J[  Lamb,  afterward  oreated  Lord  Boauvalc,  and  who  becsine 
Lord  Melbourne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William.] 
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Avgrtst  Ifit/i. — The  Lord  Higli  Admiral  was  turned  out.' 
The  Duke  told  him  that  he  must  g'o,  but  that  he  might  resign 
as  if  of  his  own  aceord.  The  Duke  is  all-powerful.  It  is 
strongly  reported  that  Peel  will  resign,  that  the  Duke  means 
to  concede  the  Catholic  question  and  to  negotiate  a  concordat 
with  the  Pope.  Many  peopJe  think  Lord  Grey  will  join  the 
Government,  and  that  he  will  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Duke  gave  hia  brother  Dr.  Blooraiield's  living  without 
any  solicitation.  Estcrhazy  told  me  to-night  that  Palmella 
entertains  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  his  countrymen  at  dinner 
every  day,  of  whom  there  are  several  hundred  in  London,  of 
the  best  families,  totally  destitute.  All  Palmella's  property 
is  sequestrated,  but  he  receives  the  appointment  of  Portuguese 
Minister  from  the  Brazilian  Government, 

Augmt  Sarfl— Went  to  Stoke  on  the  ISth  and  came 
back  yesterdav.  There  were  the  Dowager  Lady  Salisbury, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Worcester  and  Lady  W,  Busselt, 
Giles,  Billy  Cliurchjll.  On  the  18th  Dawson's  speech'  at 
Derry  reached  us,  and  I  never  remember  any  occurrence  which 
excited  greater  sur|)rise.  Ihe  general  impression  was  that 
he  mads  the  speech  with  the  Duke's  knoH'ledge  and  concur- 
rence, which  I  never  believed.  I  thought  from  what  he 
said  to  me  just  before  he  went  to  Ireland  that  he  had 
changed  his  own  opinion,  and  now  many  people  say  they 
knew  this ;  but  1  was  little  prepared  to  hear  of  his  making 
such  a  speech  at  sucti  a  place  as  Derry,  and  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  a  ''  'Prentice  Boy "  commemoration.  The  rage  and 
fury  of  the  Orangemen  there  and  of  the  Orange  press  here 
are  boundless,  and  the  violence  and  scurrility  of  their  abuse 
are  the  more  absurd  because  Dawson  only  described  in  glow- 
ing colors,  and  certainly  without  reserve,  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland,  but  did  not  argue  the  question  at  all  further  than 
leaving  on  his  hearers  tlie  inevitable  inference  that  he  thought 
the  time  for  granting  emancipation  was  come.     The  truth 

1  [ThG  King's  letter  diamigamg  tli9  Cuke  of  Clorenoe  from  the  office  of  Lord 
itigli  Admind  wiia  dated  the  11th  &f  Awu3t,  1828.  It  ia  published  in  the 
Uukc  of  WeULngton'a  "  Corrospondenoe,"  New  Series,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  595.] 

"  [Mr,  PeoJ'a  confidential  letter  to  the  Duke  of  'WelliiiglOTi,  BtBHng  bia 
relnotant  ooQvioUon  that  it  wna  indispenaably  ncoea3Biy_  for  the  Government 
to  ohango  its  policj'  on  the  Cathoho  question,  waa  written  on  the  llth  of 
August,  1828.  The  letter  is  published  in  Sir  Eobert  Peel'H  "  Posthumous 
Memoii'9,"  vol.  i.,  p.  183.  Jt  i.i  a  remarkable  ciroumstance  that  Mr.  Dawaon's 
Bpceoh  at  Derry  wss  mndajuitt  one  weeh  aftermard;  but  thero  ia  no  evidence 
that  he  know  of  the  change  in  his  brother-in-law'a  opinion.  See  for  thrthet 
delnilfl  oa  to  the  effect  of  DaTVBOu'a  speech  infra.'] 
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IS  that  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  most  violent  anti- 
Catholica  must  strike  everybody  as  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  measurn,  and  they  know  not  by  how  many  and 
by  whom  his  example  may  be  followed.  The  Orangemen 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  create  disturbances,  and 
their  impotent  fury  shows  how  low  their  cause  is  sunk.  The 
Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  are  temperate  and  calm,  from 
confidence  in  their  strength  and  the  progressive  advance  of 
tlieir  course.  But,  although  I  think  the  Catholics  are  now 
in  a  position  which  renders  their  ultimate  success  certain,  I 
am  very  far  from  participating  in  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  those  who  think  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  convinced  that 
the  question  must  be  settled  directly,  and  that  he  will  carry 
it  through  in  the  ensuing  session.  In  the  first  place,  I  see 
clearly  that  the  Government  are  extremely  annoyed  at  Daw- 
son's speech.  I  saw  Goulburn  to-day,  and  though  he  did 
not  say  much,  what  he  did  say  was  enough  to  satisfy  me 
of  this:  "he  hoped  that  it  had  been  incorrectly  reported." 
Dawson  has  written  to  the  Duke,'  and  the  letter  was  sent 
to  him  to-day.  But  what  has  put  me  in  despair  about  it 
is  a  letter  of  the  Duke's  which  Drummond  read  to  me  to- 
day, addressed,  I  do  not  know  to  whom,  but  upon  that 
subject.  It  began,  "My  dear  sir,"  and,  after  other  matter, 
proceeded  nearly  as  follows:  "This  subject  has  been  more 
discussed  and  more  pamphlets  have  been  writfen  upon  it  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  any  otiier  that 
I  can  remember.  No  two  people  are  agreed  upon  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  the  Government  is  expected  at 
once  to  settle  the  question."  This  is  the  old  argument,  as  if, 
after  thirty  years'  discussion  in  every  shape,  it  was  not  time 
to  settle  the  question.  As  if  those  who  undertake  to  govern 
the  country  were  not  the  men  who  are  bound  to  find  the 
means  of  settling  it  and  allaying  the  irritation  it  causes. 
And  as  if,  instead  of  no  two  persons  being  agreed  upon  the 
subject,  ali  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  in  the  country  were 
not  cordially  agreed  that  complete  emancipation  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  exist,  and  that  they  are  opposed  by 
the  most  base  and  sordid  motives.  This  letter  was  read  to 
me  as  conveying  the  Duke's  opinions,  which  his  secretary 

I  [This  letter  U  published  in  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou's  "  Correspondence," 
New  Scries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  (JS3.  The  Duke  said:  "Dawson's  spceeh  13  too  bai 
Surely  a  man  who  doea  auoh  thingB  oucht  to  bo  pat  ■"  "  -<■■".!<■-=">!=' — •" 
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thought  were  very  sound  and  sensible,  and  which,  I  think, 
evinced  a  degree  of  anility  quite  pitiable,  and  proves  bow  Ut- 
ile there  is  to  expect  from  any  liberality  and  good  sense  on 

I  do  not  yet  know  the  whole  truth  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral's  resignation,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  not  yet  certain. 
Negotiations  on  the  subject  are  Still  going  on.  I  believe  he 
quarreled  with  liis  council,  particularly  Cockburn,  and  that 
Government  took  part  with  Cbckbum.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
wants  to  promote  deserving  officers,  but  they  oppose  it  on 
account  of  the  expense,  and  they  find  in  every  thing  great  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  Lim  in  order.  His  resignation  will  be  very 
unpopular  in  the  navy,  for  his  system  of  promotion  was  more 
liberal  and  impartial  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
administration  was  one  perpetual  job,  and  who  made  the 
patronage  of  tlie  Admiralty  instrumental  to  governing  Scot- 
land, Hitherto  the  appointments  of  Government  have  not 
been  the  most  judicious — Lord  Belmore  to  Jamaica,  because 
he  is  a  Lord,  and  a  very  duU  one ;  Lord  Strangford  to  the 
Brazils,  though  the  Duke  knows  as  well  as  anybody  that  he 
cannot  be  trusted,  and  was  recalled  by  Canning  because  be 
said  and  did  all  sorts  of  things  at  Constantinople  for  which 
he  had  no  authority,  and  they  found  that  no  reliance  whatever 
was  to  be  placed  in  iiim.  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  too,  is 
sent  back  to  Paris,  though  pereonally  obnoxious  to  the  King 
and  universally  disliked. 

Stoke,  August  Z5th. — Went  to  Windsor  to-day  for  a  Coun- 
cil and  came  on  hero  after  it.  There  were  the  Chancellor, 
Peel,  Fitzgerald,  Ellenborough,  Sir  G.  Murray,  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  Bishop  of  London,  who  came  to  do  homage.  The 
King  gave  the  Chancellor  a  long  audience,  and  another  to 
Peel,  probably  to  talk  over  Dawson's  speech  and  Orange  poli- 
ties. After  the  Council  the  King  called  me  and  talked  to  me 
about  race-horses,  which  he  cares  more  about  than  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  or  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  walked  over  the  Cas- 
tle, which  is  nearly  finished,  but  too  gaudy.  The  King  told 
me  be  would  go  to  Egbam  races  to-morrow.  I  talked  to  Fitz- 
gerald about  Dawson's  speech.  He  said  he  believed  Dawson 
had  never  told  the  Duke  or  Peel  what  he  meant  to  do,  that  ho 
thought  he  was  very  bold  and  imprudent.  However,  he  was 
glad  of  it,  as  it  must  assist  the  cause,  and  the  moral  effect  in 
Ireland  would  be  produced  before  the  Duke's  sentiments  could 
be  known.     I^ord  Mount  Charles  told  me  the  day  before  yes- 
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terday  that  the  reason  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  rc'signed  was, 
that  he  had  in  many  instances  exceeded  his  powers,  which  had 
produced  remonstrances  from  the  Dultc  of  Wdiington,  where- 
upon the  Duke  of  Clarence  tendered  liis  resignation,  and  the 
Duke  immediately  carried  it  to  the  King  without  asking  him 
to  stay.'  Afterward  there  were  some  negotiations,  when  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  refused  to  stay  if  Cockburn  did.  They 
would  not,  however,  part  with  Cockburn,  but  subsequently 
the  Duke  shook  hands  with  Inni  and  asked  him  to  dine  at 
Bushy  on  his  birthday.  He  said  that  his  successor  was  not 
appointed,  but  it  will  probably  be  Lord  Melville.  The  King 
has  not  been  well ;  he  goes  fishing  and  dining  at  Virginia 
Water,  stays  out  late,  and  catches  cold. 

August  29(A. — Came  from  Stoke  last  night.  There  were 
the  Lievens,  Cowper,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lnttrell,  Pierre 
d'Aremberg,  Creevy,  Bussell,  Monfrond.  The  King  went  to 
Egham  races  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  was  very  well  received 
and  pleased.  He  was  very  gracious  to  me.  Madame  de 
Lieven  went  over  to  the  Lodge  to  see  Lady  Conyngham,  who 
finding  she  had  never  seen  Clifden,  carried  her  off  there,  or- 
dered luncheon  and  the  pony-carriage,  took  her  all  over  the 
place,  and  then  carried  her  back  to  Salthill,  where  the  King's 
carriage  met  her  and  took  her  back  to  Virginia  Water  to  din- 
ner. Lieven  told  me  they  had  never  expected  to  find  this 
Turkish  expedition  an  easy  business,  and  had  always  been 
prepared  for  great  difficulties,  etc.,  from  which  I  conclude  that 
they  have  met  with  some  check.  I  met  Bachelor,  the  poor 
Duke  of  York's  old  servant,  and  now  the  King's  valet  de 
chamhre,  and  he  told  me  some  curious  things  about  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Palace ;  but  he  is  coming  to  call  on  me,  and  I  will 
write  down  what  he  tells  me  then.  There  is  a  report  that  the 
Admiralty  has  been  offered  to  Lord  Melbourne,  I  asked  him 
(at  Stoke),  and  he  said  he  had  never  heard  of  if. 

London,  November  35(/i. — I  have  not  written  any  thing 
■[A  letter  from  the  Duke  ofWellinftton  to  Sir  Kotort  Peel,  dat^il  the  IStli 
of  August,  18S3,  explains  the  circuiustaccGS  that  led  1^  the  removal  of  the 
Duie  of  Clftrenoe  from  the  office  of  Lord  Hlch  Admiral,  Thia  letter  is  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  Sir  Eohett  Peel's  "  Fostbumous  Memoirs  on  Iha 
Cntholie  QneetioQ  and  the  Eepefil  of  the  Com  LsTra,"  p.  369.  The  Duke  of 
■Wellington  says:  "He  behaved  very  ludely  to  Coethum.  I  saw  Cockhum 
and  Crokcr,  and  both  Hgreod  in  stating  that  the  moeliine  could  no  lonMr 
work."  In  a  Bubeequent  Tetter  the  Duke  added:  "  I  quite  ogree  with  jou  that 
it  is  very  unfortunate  the  Dulie  of  Clarense  has  reaigned.  1  did  every  thing  in 
tny  power  to  avoid  that  result,  exceptiiie  give  up  Cockburn."  The  whole  cor- 
reapondenea  ia  publiehcd  in  the  fourth  volume  of  [he  Duke's  "  CoiTespond- 
ence,"  New  Series.] 
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since  I  left  town,  because  nothiiig  occurred  worth  remember- 
ing. Yesterday  I  went  to  tbe  Council  at  Windsor,  Most  of 
the  Ministers  were  there,  the  Jiecorder,  two  foreign  Ministers, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  King  seemed  to  be  verv  well. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  arrive  till  late,  and  before  he 
was  come  the  King  sent  for  Peel  and  gave  him  an  audience 
of  two  hours  at  least.  I  thought  there  most  be  something  in 
tlie  wind,  and  was  struck  with  Peel's  taking  the  Duke  into 
one  of  the  window  recesses  and  talking  to  him  very  earnestly 
as  soon  as  he  came  out.  I  retumcJ  to  town  after  tbe  Council, 
and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  play,  and  coming  out  I  met 
Henry  de  Ros  and  Frederick  Lamb,  The  former  made  me  go 
with  liim  in  his  carriage,  when  he  told  me  what  fully  explained 
the  cause  of  Peel's  long  audience — that  the  Duke  bas  at  last 
made  up  bis  mind  to  carry  tlie  Catholic  question,  and  that 
Peel '  and  t!ie  rest  of  the  violent  anti-Catholics  are  going  out ; 
that  the  Duke's  present  idea  is  to  apply  to  Huskisson,  but 
that  nothing  will  be  done  or  said  till  the  Ministers  assemble  in 
town  and  hold  their  cabinets. 

He  told  me  also  that  the  French  Government  have  at  last 
agreed  to  make  common  cause  with  us  in  preventing  the  Rus- 
sians from  prosecuting  the  war  against  Turkey. 

December  l^lh. — A  Council  at  Windsor  yesterday ;  very- 
few  present,  and  no  audiences  but  Aberdeen  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  and  the  Duke  for  five  minutes.  I  sent  for  Bachelor 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  Ho  said  the  King  was  well, 
but  weak,  his  constitution  very  strong,  no  malady  about  liim, 
but  irritation  in  the  bladder  which  be  could  not  get  rid  of. 
He  thinks  the  hot  rooms  and  want  of  air  and  exercise  do  him 
harm,  and  that  he  is  getting  every  day  more  averse  to  exercise 
and  more  prone  to  retirement,  which,  besides  that  it  weakens 
liis  constitution,  is  a  proof  that  he  is  beginning  to  break. 
Bachelor  tbinks  be  is  in  no  sort  of  danger ;  T  think  iie  will  not 
live  more  than  two  years.  He  says  that  his  attendants  are 
quite  worn  out  with  being  always  about  him,  and  living  in 
such  hot  rooms  (which  obliges  tbem  to  drink),  and   seldom 

1  [It  had  not  then  transpired^ 
the  proposal  to  — — -  '■-■■--'!-  ^ 
Duke  of  Welling 

in  his  "Memoir.    ...  _.   . , ..  _ 

htid  been  mado  in  removinjj  Uie  difficulties  nitli  which  the  Duke 
ton  had  to  contend;"  and,  p.  974;  "The  oliiof  difficulty  was  the  King.  At 
the  ooinineiioeineiit  of  tlia  month  of  Janiuiry,  1929,  his'Miyeatv  had  not  yet 
eignified  his  consent  that  the  whole  subject  of  Ireland,  including  the  Catholio 
questioii,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  his  Donidential  66rvat.t3."J 
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getting  air  and  exercise.  B.  is  at  present  well,  but  he  sits  up 
every  otiier  night  with  the  King  and  never  leaves  him.  Ho 
is  in  high  favor,  and  Sir  William  Knighton  is  now  as  civil 
and  obliging  to  him  as  he  used  to  be  the  reverse.  The  King 
instructs  him  in  his  d'jtiesin  the  kindest  manner,  likes  to  have 
him  about  him,  and  talks  a  great  deal  to  him.  But  his  Maj- 
esty keeps  everybody  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  and  all 
about  him  are  afraid  of  him,  though  he  talks  to  his  pages 
with  more  openness  and  familiarity  than  to  anybody.  He 
thinks  Radford  (who  is  dying)  is  not  in  such  favor  as  lie  was, 
thouffh  he  is  always  there ;  ot  O'Reilly  the  surgeon,  who  sees 
the  King  every  day  and  carries  him  all  the  gossip  he  can  pick 
up.  Bachelor  speaks  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  King 
told  them  the  other  day  that  "  O'R.  was  the  damnedest  liar 
in  the  worid,"  and  it  seems  he  is  often  in  the  habit  of  discuss- 
ing people  in  this  way  to  his  valets  de  chambre.  He  reads  a 
great  deal,  and  every  morning  has  his  boxes  brought  to  him 
and  reads  their  contents.  They  are  brought  up  by  Knighton 
or  Watson,  both  of  whom  have  keys  of  all  the  boxes.  He 
says  there  is  not  one  person  about  him  whom  he  likes — Mount 
Charles  pretty  well,  Taylor  better  than  anybody,  Knighton 
constantly  there  and  his  influence  unbounded  ;  he  thinks  K. 
can  do  any  thing. 

Deaemher  30(A. — Hyde  Villiera  called  on  me  ten  days  ago 
to  give  me  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Ireland.  He  seems  to 
have  been  intimate  with  several  of  the  leading  men,  particu- 
larly Shiel,  whom  all  agree  in  describing  as  the  cleverest  man 
of  his  party.  He  also  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant ; '  and  was  struck  by  his  imprudence  and  unreserve.  He 
spoke  very  positively  of  hia  determination  not  to  be  a  party 
lo  any  measures  contrary  to  his  opinions,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  complain  of  the  little  information  he  received  from  the 
Government  here  concerning  their  intentions.  He  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  flattered  by  O'CcnneH  into  entire  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  told  Villiers  that  he  would  trust  him  im- 
plicitly. O'ConneH  and  Shiel  detest  each  other,  though  Shiel 
doCis  not  oppose  him,  I.«wless  detests  him  too,  and  he  does 
every  thing  he  can  to  thwart  and  provoke  him,  and  opposes 
him  in  the  Association '  upon  all  occasions.  Lately  in  the 
aifiir    of  th3  "c\jlj5i73    di3.ilitiT"    hn    m^i,  with  so    much 

'  [The  Marquis  of  AngloBoy  ivna  then  Lord-Lioutenaiit  of  Ireisnd,] 
=  [Tho  Catholio  Asaoeintiou,    The  "  Exclusive  dealing"  was  a  plad^o  re- 
qnlrwi  of  membera  ef  tlio  Ajwoointiaa  not  to  deal  with  OraogemoiLJ 
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Opposition  in  the  Association,  that  it  required  a  very  great 
deal  of  time  and  management  to  get  rid  of  that  propo- 
sition, although  in  the  end  he  carried  the  matter  very 
triumphantly.  But  0' Conn  ell,  though  opposed  by  a  numerous 
party  in  the  Association,  is  all-powerful  in  the  country,  and 
tliere  is  not  one  individual  who  has  a  chance  of  supplanting 
him  in  the  aifections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholics.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  continuaily  laboring  to  obtain 
that  authority  and  consideration  which  he  possesses  without  a 
rival,  and  is  now  so  great  that  they  yield  unlimited  obedience 
to  his  individual  will.  As  an  orator  he  would  probably  fail  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  ;  but  to  a  mob,  especialiy  an 
Irish  mob,  be  is  perfect,  exactly  the  style  and  manner  which 
suits  their  tast€S  and  comprehensions,  and  consequently  his 
success  with  them  is  unbounded.  He  has  a  iarge  landed  prop- 
erty, is  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  an  admirable  lawyer 
and  manager  of  a  cause,  and  never  for  a  moment  diverted  by 
political  or  other  considerations  from  the  due  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties.  He  is,  besides,  a  man  of  high  moral 
character  and  great  probity  in  private  life,  and  has  been  for 
years  in  the  habit  of  affording  his  professional  aasifitance 
gratis  to  those  of  his  own  religion  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it.  These  are  some  of  the  grounds  of  his  popularity,  to 
ivhich  may  be  added  his  industry  and  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause.  He  rises  at  three  every  morning,  and  goes  to 
bed  at  eight.  He  possesses  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  is 
particuUrly  strong  in  historical  and  constitutional  knowledge. 
The  great  object  of  his  ambition  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  his 
own  profession,  and  his  favorite  project  to  reform  the  laws,  a 
task  for  which  he  fancies  Iiimself  eminently  qualified.  To  ac- 
complish any  particular  object,  he  cares  not  to  what  charges 
of  partial  inconsistency  he  exposes  himself,  trusting  to  his 
own  ingenuity  to  exonerate  himself  from  them  afterward. 
Neither  O'Connell  nor  Shiel  are  supposed  to  be  men  of 
courage,  but  Lawless  is,  and  he  is  thought  capable  of  the 
most  desperate  adventures,  Shiel  is  of  opiniou  that  the  Asso- 
ciation might  be  suppressed  by  law ;  O'Connell  thinks  it 
could  not,  and  that,  if  it  might  legally,  it  could  not  practical- 
ly. O'Connell  says  he  can  keep  the  country  quiet  another 
year  certainly  ;  Doyle  tliinks  not.  Doyle  is  a  very  able  man, 
a  man  of  the  world,  dislikes  O'Connell,  but  is  obliged  to  act 
in  concert  with  him.  Doyle,  conscious  of  his  own  talents,  is 
deeply  mortified  that  no  field  is  open  for  their  display,  and  he 
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is  one  of  those  men  who  must  be  eminent  in  whatever  causo 
thej'  are  engaged.  Murray  '  is  a  clever  man,  but  not  so  amiii- 
tious  as  Doyle.  Francis  I/eveson  ia  extremely  cautious,  cold 
in  his  manners,  and  therefore  conciliates  no  general  regard 
in  Ireland,  where  they  like  an  exactly  opposite  character. 
William  Lamb  was  popular  beyond  all  precedent ;  but  Fr.mcis 
seems  to  have  avoided  giving  offense  to  either  party,  which  is 
perhaps  as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  from  him ;  and 
in  a  country  where  the  rival  factions  are  so  exasperated 
against  each  other  to  be  able  to  preserve  a  character  for  im- 
partiality is  no  small  praise.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Henry 
what  I  have  mentioned  under  the  Jiead  of  November  21st,  and 
in  return  he  told  me  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  put 
down  the  Association,  and  that  the  law  officers  iii  Ireland  had 
reported  that  it  was  practicable,  and  their  opinion  had  come 
over  here,  but  the  decision  of  tlie  Government  had  not  ar- 
rived. 

I  very  soon  saw  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  Duke  is 
endeavoring  to  prevail  on  Peel  to  stay  in  office,  and  his  re- 
peated conferences  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  other 
bishops  are  enough  to  prove  that  he  is  negotiating  with  the 
Church;  but  nothing  transpires  of  his  intentions.  Not  one 
word  has  been  said  to  Huskisson  or  any  of  his  friends.  My 
belief  is  tiiat  in  that  long  conference  at  Windsor  the  King 
tried  to  prevail  on  Pcet  not  to  go ;  since  which  discussions 
between- Peel,  the  Duke,  and  the  Bishop,  have  been  going  on 
to  see  how  the  matter  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  Peel's 
acquiesence  palatable  to  the  Church  and  the  Brunswickers, 
and  perhaps  to  engage  the  Duke  to  modify  his  intended 
measures  accordingly.  This  is  conjecture.  The  Duke  is 
gone  to  Wootton  and  to  Middleton  ;  he  is  always  going 
about. 

Decemher  Zlst. — A  few  days  ago  I  saw  Lord  Belmore  just 

as  be  was  setting  out  for  Jamaica,     I  went  to  talk  to  him 

,   about  my  plan.®     He  was  very  civil  and  said  he  would  do  all 

'  [Dr.  Miuraj,  Koroan  Catbolio  AtshbiBhoji  of  Dublin.  Lord  Francis  Leve- 
KM  (BflBrward  Lord  Fmnois  Egerton  and  Earl  of  Ellesmere),  Mr.  Grevillo's 

bTOtler-in-law, "--   ^-'-•'    " ' —      ^..v—   -r._.,.    _^^ :,   ^  ._j 

Melbourne,  had 
Vioe-Re       "' 

"[M,. ,   

J...: J.  ,1,.  „ivi g  performed  bj  a  deputy  paid  bj-  tlio  Sec 

island.    He  never  Tialed  Jaiiiaiea,  and  tl 

— .,_j  a  sinecure;  but  he  ocoaMonally  took  part ... 

of  Jamaioo  in  this  country.    Tlie  "plan"  alluded  to  in  this  passage  iannknowe 
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that  depended  upon  him.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  bright,  but 
whatever  his  taleiits  may  be,  he  seems  to  be  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  them,  for  he  told  me  that  he  felt  his  situation  to 
be  one  of  some  diflicuItA',  never  having  received  any  instruc- 
tions (except  of  course  the  formal  instructions  given  to  every 
governor  in  writing)  as  to  his  conduct  from  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  having  had  no  conversation  with  any  of  the  authorities 
about  the  state  of  the  colony,  nor  any  intimation  of  their 
views  and  intentions  in  respect  to  the  principal  matters  of  in- 
terest there.  He  said  that  as  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  is  now 
.  sitting,  lie  had  proposed  to  postpone  his  departure  till  the  end 
of  their  session,  when  the  Bills  they  passed  would  come  over 
here,  and  he  might  discuss'  them  with  the  Government  and 
learn  their  sentiments  and  wishes  as  to  the  course  he  should 
adopt;  a  very  sensible  proposition.  But  lie  received  for  an- 
swer that  he  had  better  go  now,  for  that  when  tliese  Bills 
came  over  here  Pariiament  would  be  sitting,  and  Government 
would  not  have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  aflairs  of  Jamaica. 
And  this  is  the  way  our  colonies  are  governed!  Stephen,* 
to  whom  I  told  tliis,  said  he  was  not  surprised,  for  that  Sir 
George  Murray  did  nothing — never  wrote  a  dispatch — had 
only  once  since  he  has  been  in  office  seen  Taylor,  who  has  got 
al!  the  West  Indies  under  his  care. 

I  might  as  well  have  put  in  on  the  25th  of  November 
what  the  King  said  to  me,  as  it  seems  to  have  amused  every- 
body, I  was  standing  close  to  him  at  tlie  Council,  and  ho 
fiut  down  his  head  and  whispered,  "Which  are  you  for,  Cad- 
and  or  the  marc?"  (meaning  the  match  between  Caxlland 
and  Bess  of  Bedlam)  ;  so  I  put  my  head  down  too  and  said, 
"The  horse;"  and  then  as  we  retired  he  said  to  the  Duke, 
"A  little  bit  of  Newmarket." 

December  ZQth. — Hyde  Villiers  brought  me  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  last  a  copy  of  the  Duke's  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,* 

to  ine.    Somerset,  aeoond  Earl  of  Belmore,  had  just  beBn  appointed  Governor 
of  JiuniucB  at  this  time.] 

'  [James  Stoplipn,  Esq,,  then  law  advisor  of  the  Coloninl  Office,  and  ailei^ 


Koinun  Catlioiio  Primate  ol  Ireland,  for  many  years.    Indeed,  ae  -^^ 

-    I,  he  hod  known  liini  long  before  at  Satamiincii,  rohen  this  prelate  waa  al 


Irish  CoUegH  tlierc.    Several  e^icellent  letteia  by  Dr.  Curtis  to  the  Duke  ai 

— i,i:,i.-j  1..  .!._ J  — 1 .?.!..  Ou^b's  "  CorreBpondenoe,"  New  SerieL. 

that  in  ivhich  uie  Duke  said  (not  very 


u  the  second  volume  of  the  Duke's  "CorreBpondenoe,"  New  Series. 

adverted  to  in  the  text  was  that  in  which  the  Duke  said  (ni 

wisely)  that  "if  men  could  bury  the  subject  (of  Catholic  Emancipati 
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which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Dublin  under  strict  injunc- 
tion of  not  showing  it.  Tlie  next  day  it  appeared  in  all  the 
newspapers,  O'Connell  having  read  it  to  the  Association.  It 
bas  made  a  great  noise,  and  being  as  usual  ambiguous,  botli 
parties  affect  to  consider  it  to  be  in  their  favor.  I  fancy  the 
Duke  is  very  angry  at  its  publication,  at  least  judging  from 
what  his  secretaries  say. 

The  word  the  in  the  first  paragraph  was  substituted  for  c, 
and  this  alteration  these  blockheads  pretend  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  sense.  It  makes  none,  and  is  only  worthy 
of  remark  because  they  probably  echo  what  he  has  said.  It 
is  clear  enough  as  to  his  opinion,  but  nothing  more.  Curtis 
was  in  Spain  and  imprisoned  by  the  French  at  Salamanca. 
After  the  battle  the  Duke  delivered  him  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  communication  with  hira.  He  returned  to  Ireland,  and  from 
that  period  has  been  In  occasional  correspondence  with  the 
Duke,  Curtis  has  written  him  a  long  letter,  desiring  informa- 
tion about  his  intentions,  and  this  was  the  answer.  A  few 
days  ago  Hyde  Villiers  called  on  the  Duke  and  placed  in  his 
hands  the  resolutions  which  were  agreed  to  by  a  committee 
of  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  Dublin  next  month.  He 
took  them,  but  said  he  must  decline  saving  any  thing;  as 
Minister  of  the  Crown  he  could  not  say  a  word  as  whatever 
he  did  must  be  done  in  conjuncticn  with  his  colleagues  and 
with  the  King ;  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  dr^w  infei 
enees  from  every  thing,  as,  for  example,  that  a  gentleman  he 
had  known  in  Spain  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject  and 
his  answer  had  been  handed  about  and  al!  sorts  of  mterences 
drawn  from  it,  which  was  very  incon\enient,  and  proved  how 
cautious  he  must  be.  No  doubt  it  was  the  Curtis  correspond- 
ence to  which  he  alluded. 

1S39. 

Januanj  Hd. — Lord  Anglesey  was  recalled  last  Sundaj'. 
'ITie  Duke  of  Wellington  came  to  see  my  mother  either  Satur- 
day or  Suaday  last,  and  told  her  he  had  been  with  the  King 

oblivion  for  a  short  time,  it  might  ba  possible  to  disoovor  a  Eatisfootoiy  rem- 
edy." Cmtia  put  a  copy  of  tbe  letter  in  O'Connell's  littada,  and  iie  I'ead  it 
aloud  at  the  Oatbolie  Association.  Curtis  sent  a  copy  of  tbe  letter  and  his  own 
reply  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  answered  him  in  another  letter,  in  wbieh  ho 
said  that  "he  did  notheiore  know  the  predso  ecntimetits  of  tho  Diiko  upon 
'the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  question."  This  letter  was  also  made  public, 
and  added  fuel  1«  the  flames.] 
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tbree  hours  the  day  before,  talking  to  him  about  Lord  A,, 
that  his  Majesty  was  furious  with  him,  thought  he  took  upon 
himself  as  if  lie  were  King  of  Ireland,  and  was  indignant  at  all 
he  said  and  all  he  did.  Tlie  Duke  tiiked  a  great  deal  about 
him,  but  did  not  say  lie  was  recalled,  though  hia  manner  was 
such  that  he  left  an  impression  that  he  had  saitiething  in  Lis 
mind  which  he  would  not  let  out.  He  gave  it  to  he  under- 
stood, however,  that  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  o.ppease  the 
King,  and  that  Lord  A.'s  recil!  was  insisted  on  by  his  Majesty 
against  his  (the  Duke's)  desire.  I  inquired  warmly  whether 
he  had  asserted  or  only  implied  this,  because  I  don't  believe 
one  word  of  it.  I  was  told  that  he  only  implied  it,  but  liad 
left  that  impression.  But  the  Duke  complained  of  Lord  A.'s 
conduct  to  himself ;  that  he  iiad  at  first  written  him  insolent 
letters,  and  latterly  had  hardly  ever  written  to  him  at  all. 
My  belief  ia  that  the  Duke  has  for  some  time  wished  to  get 
lid  of  Lord  Anglesey,  that  these  Cabinets  have  been  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  his  recall  was  settled  there.  As  to  the 
King's  dictation  and  the  Duke's  submission,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  It  has  been  clear  to  me  for  some  time  that  the 
Irish  Government  could  not  remain  in  Lord  Anglesey's  hands. 
I  am  very  s'jrry  for  it,  for  I  think  it  will  have  a  bad  effect,  and 
have  little  hope  of  its  being  followed  by  any  measures  likely 
to  counteract  the  evil  it  immediately  occasions. 

January  A.th. — I  have  seen  letters  from  Dublin  stating 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  recall  was  a  letter  which 
Lord  Anglesey  had  written  to  the  Duke  (but  what  that  was  I 
jiave  not  ascertained),  and  that  his  imprudence  was  so  great  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have  gone  on.  Certainly  the  writing 
and  then  publishing  this  letter  of  Curtis's  is  an  enormous  act 
of  indiscretion.  The  consternation  ia  Dublin  seems  to  have 
been  great,  and  Henry  says  that  if  Lord  A.  does  not  decline 
all  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  toward  him,  he  will 
leave  Ireland  as  Lord  Fitawilliam  did,  attended  by  the  whole 
population.  Yesterday  I  asked  Fitzgerald  '  if  it  was  true  that 
Lord  A.  was  recalled.  He  put  on  a  long  face,  and  said  "  he 
did  not  know ;  recalled  he  certainly  was  not."  J  saw  he  was 
not  disposed  to  bo  communicative,  so  I  said  no  more ;  he, 
however,  began  again  of  bis  own  accord,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  thought,  in  the  event  of  Lord  A.'s  coming  away, 
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that  Francis  Levesoii  would  remuin,  I  kild  him  under  wbat 
conditions  he  had  taken  the  place,  viz.,  that  he  was  only  to 
stay  while  Lord  A.  did ;  that  circumstances  might  make  a  dil- 
ference,  but  that  I  knew  nothing.  He  said  he  had  done  re- 
marltably  well,  given  great  satisfaclion,  and  shown  great  dis- 
cretion in  a  difficult  situation;  that  tiie  rock  Lord  A.  had 
split  upon  was  his  vanity. 

January  5th. — The  exact  history  of  what  took  place  in 
Dublin  is  as  follows :  Lord  Angltisey  first  of  all  desired 
George  Villiers  would  get  Iiis  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis  inserted  in 
the  newspaper.  He  took  it  to  Shiel,  who  agreed  to  write  as 
jTood  an  article  as  he  could  to  go  with  it,  and  then  he  went  to 
Dr.  Murray  to  inform  him  (as  Dr.  Curtis's  friend)  of  the  in- 
tended publication,  as  Curtis  himself  was  absent,  and  his  con- 
sent ought  to  liave  been  previouslv  obtained.  He  went  after- 
ward to  the  Phosnix  Park,  and  Lor  1  A  1  y  1  1  the  whole 
case  and  correspondence  before   h  bom        me  ago  the 

Duke  wrote  to  Lord  Anglesey  p  i  n  tl  t  O'Gorman, 
Mahon,  and  Steele,  should  be  remo  d  f  m  tl  Commission 
of  the  Peace  on  account  of  their  nd  t  t  tl  Sheriff  of 
Clare.  Lord  Anglesey  wrote  word  tl  tth  ubj  th  d  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  had  laid  the  c  1  f  tl  law  officers, 
who  had  reported  to  him  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  any 
legal  proceedings  against  them.  "How,  therefore,"  said  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  "  could  I  degrade  men  against  whom  my  law 
officers  advised  me  that  no  charge  could  be  brought  ?  "  This 
was  one  offense ;  and  another,  that  he  had  countenanced  Lord 
Cloncurry,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Association,  was  un- 
worthy to  receive  the  King's  representative  and  the  Chancel- 
lor. Lord  Anglesey  warmly  defended  Lord  Cloncurry  as  a 
magistrate  and  a  man,  and  appealed  to  his  known  loyalty  and 
respect  for  the  King  as  a  pi'oof  that  he  would  never  have  done 
any  thing  derogatory  to  his  own  situation.  The  Duke's  letter 
he  described  to  have  been  overbearing  and  insolent.  Lord 
Anglesey's '  temperate  but  firm.  Lord  Anglesey  declapes 
that  these  were  all  the  grounds  of  offense  he  bad  given. 
Five  weeks  elapsed,  during  which  he  beard  nothing  from  the 
Duke,  and  at  tlie  end  of  that  time  he  received  his  letter  of 
recall,  conceived  nearly  in  these  words :  "  My  dear  Lord  Angle- 
sey, I  am  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  having  allowed  your 

ton  or 
■  New 
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letter  to  remain  so  Jong  unanswered,  but  I  wiabed  to  consult 
my  collean^es,  who  were  out  of  town.  I  have  now  done  so, 
aiid  they  concur  with  me  t)iat  witli  such  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  King's  Minister  and  the  Lord -Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  the  government  of  tliat  c     nt  Id       t  I  n 

ducted  by  you  with  advantage  to  tl      publ  I  1      e 

tlierefore  taken  the  King's  pleasu        n  tl  bj     t  and  he 

commands  me  to  inform  you  that       a      11  be    m      d  at  1 
relieved  from  your  government.     I      11  g       j   u  th    ea  I  e  t 
information  of  the  arrangement  wh    h      11  be  n  ad     n      n 
quenco.     Believe  me,  etc."     This  is  n      ly  tl     1  tt  F    n 

Lord  Anglesey  George  Villiers  went  to  Shiel,  and  with  him 
to  O'Connell,  to  whom  Lord  A.  desired  he  would  communicate 
the  event.  O'Connell  was  dreadfully  dejected,  so  much  so  that 
Shiel  and  G.  A^'illiers  were  glad  to  go  home  and  dine  with  him 
in  order  to  calm  him.  They  at  length  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
and  made  him  engage  to  abstain  from  any  discussion  of  the 
recall  in  the  Association  the  next  day  (a  promise  which  he  did 
not  keep).  Shiel  made  a  very  fine  speech  in  the  Association. 
Nothing,  they  say,  can  exceed  the  general  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Lord  Anglesey  appears  to  be  acting  with  great 
dignity  and  reserve;  ho  wishes  to  decline  all  popular  hon- 
ors, and  he  put  off  going  to  the  play,  which  lie  was  to  have 
done, 

Janua/y  VTi. — The  Duke  wrote  to  Francis  Levesan  to  say 
he  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  letter  would  reach 
Lord  Anglesey  by  that  day's  post,  conveying  to  him  his  recall ; 
that  the  King  was  so  furious  with  him  that  he  said  he  would 
make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  allow  him  to  remain  there  five 
minutes  longer.  His  Secretary  had  repeatedly  remonstrated 
with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  on  his  imprudent  language  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  tone  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke,  but  that  he 
always  defended  both  on  principle.  The  Duke  said  that  his 
letters  were  most  offensive  toward  him,  yet  he  continued  fo 
(J^clarc  that  he  should  have  been  ghid  to  keep  Lord  Anglesey 
on  but  for  the  King,  The  Lord-Lieutenant  did  not  go  to  the 
play,  but  his  family  did,  and  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, although  the  pit  wrs  full  of  Orangemen.  Lord  Mel- 
ville has  refused  the  Lord-Lieutenancy. 

January  ll/'/i.— When  George  Villiers  sent  me  the  ac- 

'  [The  letter  itaelfia  now  ijublishod  in  tlio  "Wellington  C"rrespondenea," 
Hew  8ericB,  vol.  v.,  p.  3H6.  Mr.  Grevilk's  version  of  it  differs  in  no  maWrial 
point  itoui  ttie  origiiuil,  though  tho  langungu  i9  alight!}'  altered.] 
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liounts  of  what  had  passed  in  Ireland  about  Lord  Anglesey's 
letter  to  Curtis  I  wrote  him  a  long;  letter,  in  which  I  told  him 
why  I  thought  the  letter  and  its  publication  were  unjustifiable 
and  indiscreet,  and  particularly  cautioned  him  against  con- 
necting himself  much  with  the  agitator,  on  account  of  the 
harm  it  would  do  him  here.  He  wrote  me  n  long  answer, 
defending  Lord  Anglesey  and  his  measures,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  makes  out  a  case  for  him,  and  if  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
makes  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  defense  which  he  proposes 
to  make,  I  think  he  will  fail ;  but  if  he  can  keep  Lord  Plunket 
on  his  side,  who  is  now  said  to  be  very  eager  about  him,  he 
will  do.  Plunket  is  under  the  influence  cf  Slake,  who  keeps, 
as  George  Villiers  says,  "  Lord  Pluuket's  mind  in  his  breeches' 
pocket."  Lord  Anglesey  has  behaved  very  well  since  the 
quarrel,  declining  all  honors  and  expressions  of  public  feeling. 
January  \%th. — Lord  Mount  Charles  came  to  me  this 
morning  and  consulted  mc  about  resigning  his  scat  at  the 
Treasury,  He  hates  it  and  is  perplexed  with  all  that  lias 
occurred  between  the  Dake  and  Lord  Anglesey.  I  advised 
him  to  resign,  feeling  as  he  does  about  it.  He  told  me  that 
he  verily  believed  the  King  would  go  mad  on  the  Catholic 
question,  his  violence  was  so  great  about  it.  He  is  very  angrv 
with  him  and  his  father  for  voting  as  they  do,  but  they  have 
agreed  never  to  discuss  the  matter  at  all,  and  his  mother  never 
talks  to  the  King  about  it.  Whenever  he  does  get  on  it  there 
is  no  stopping  him.  Mount  Charles  attributes  the  King's 
obstinacy  to  his  recollections  of  his  father  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
says  that  "his  father  would  have  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
i-ather  than  yield,  and  that  he  is  equally  ready  to  lay  liis  head 
there  in  the  same  cause."  He  is  furious  with  Lord  Anglesey, 
but  he  will  be  very  much  afraid  of  him  when  he  sees  hint. 
Mount  Charles  was  in  the  room  when  Lord  Anglesey  took 
le^ive  of  the  King  on  going  to  Ireland,  and  the  King  said, 
"  God  bless  you,  Anglesey !  T  know  you  are  a  true  Protqj- 
tant."  Anglesey  answered:  "Sir,  I  will  not  be  considered 
either  Protestant  or  Catholic;  I  go  to  Ireland  determined  to 
act  impartially  between  them  and  witliout  the  least  bias  either 
one  way  or  the  other."  Lord  Anglesey  dined  with  Mount 
Charles  the  day  before  he  went.  The  same  morning  he  had 
been  with  the  Duke  and  Peel  to  receive  their  last  instructions, 
and  lie  came  to  dinner  in  great  delight  witli  them,  as  they 
had  told  him  they  knew  he  would  govern  Ireland  with  justice 
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and  irapartiaiitj,  and  tliey  would  give  him  no  instructiona 
ivhatever.  He  showed  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harcourt  Lees 
full  of  invectives  against  the  Duke  and  lamentationa  at  the 
recall,  to  show  how  the  Protestants  regretted  him  as  well  as 
the  Catholics. 

He  then  talked  to  me  about  Knighton,  whom  the  King 
abhors  with  a  detestation  that  could  Jywdly  be  described.  He 
is  afraid  of  him,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  hates  him  so 
bitterly,  Wlien  alone  wilh  him  he  is  more  civil,  but  when 
others  are  present  (the  family,  for  instance)  he  delights  in  say- 
ing the  most  mortifying  and  disagreeable  things  to  fiim.  Ho 
would  give  the  world  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to  have  either 
Taylor  or  Mount  Chailes  instead,  to  whom  he  has  offered  the 
place  over  and  over  again,  but  Mount  Charles  not  only  would  not 
licai-  of  it,  but  often  took  Knigliton's  part  with  the  King.  He 
says  that  his  language  about  Knighton  is  sometimes  of  the  most 
unmeasured  violence— wishes  he  was  dead,  and  one  day  when 
the  door  was  open,  so  that  tlie  pages  could  hear,  he  said,  "  I 
wish  to  God  somebody  would  assassinate  Knighton."  In  this 
way  ho  always  speaks  of  him  and  uses  him.  Knighton  is  greatly 
annoyed  at  it,  and  is  very  seldom  there.  Still  it  appears  there  is 
some  secret  chain  which  binds  them  together,  and  which  compels 
the  King  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  a  man  whom  ho  detests, 
and  induces  Knighton  to  j-emain  in  spite  of  so  much  hatred 
and  ill-usage.  The  King's  indolence  is  so  great  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  him  to  do  even  the  most  ordinary  busi- 
ness, and  Knighton  is  still  the  only  man  who  can  prevail  on 
him  to  sign  papers,  etc.  His  greatest  delight  is  to  make  those 
who  have  business  to  transact  with  him,  or  to  lay  papers  be- 
fore him,  wait  in  his  ante-room  while  ho  is  lounging  with 
Jlount  Charles  or  anybody,  talking  of  horses  or  any  trivial 
matter;  and  wlien  he  is  told,  "  Sir,  there  is  Watson  waiting," 
etc.,  he  replies,  "  Damn  Watson ;  let  him  wait,"  He  does  it 
on  purpose,  and  likes  it. 

This  account  corresponds  with  all  I  have  before  heard,  and 
confirms  the  opinion  I  have  long  had,  that  a  moie  contempti- 
ble, cowardly,  selfish,  unfeeling  dog  does  not  exist  than  this 
King,  on  whom  such  flattery  is  constantly  lavished.  He  has 
a  sort  of  capricious  good-nature,  arising  however  out  of  no 
good  principle  or  good  feeling,  but  which  is  of  use  to  him,  as 
it  cancels  in  a  moment  and  at  small  cost  a  long  score  of  mis- 
conduct. Princes  have  only  to  behave  with  common  decency 
and  prn<lence,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  popiJar,  for  there  is  a 
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peat  and  general  disposition  to  pay  court  to  them.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  is  proof  against  their  seductions  when 
they  think  fit  to  use  them  in  the  shape  of  civility  and  conde- 
scension. 'He  great  consolation  in  all  this  is  the  proof  tlint, 
so  far  from  deriving  happiness  from  tlieir  grandeur,  they  are 
the  most  miserable  of  all  mankind.  The  contrast  between 
tiieir  apparent  authority  and  the  contradictions  which  they 
riractically  meet  with  must  be  peculiarly  galling,  more  especiil- 
iy  to  men  whose  minds  are  seldom  regulat-ed,  as  other  men's 
are,  by  the  beneficial  discipline  of  education  and  early  collision 
with  their  equals.  There  have  been  good  and  wise  kings,  but 
not  many  of  them.  Take  them  one  with  auother  they  are  of 
an  inferior  character,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  kind.  The  littleness  of  Lis  character  prevents  his  dis- 
playinff  the  dangerous  faults  that  belong  to  great  minds,  but 
with  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the  lowest  and  jnost  contempti- 
ble order  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  disposition  more  abun- 
dantH"  furnished. 

January  \Gth. — I  went  to  Windsor  to  a  Council  yesterday. 
There  were  the  Duke,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Master  of  the  Mint,  Lord  President,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Peel,  Melville,  Ellenborough.  The  King  kept  us  wait- 
ing rather  longer  than  usual.  He  looked  very  well,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  great-coat,  all  over  gold  frogs  and  embroid- 
ery. liOrd  Liverpool  was  there  to  give  up  the  late  Lord's 
Garter,  and  had  an  audience.  He  said  to  me  afterward  that  the 
King  had  asked  him  all  sorts  of  questions  about  his  family  con- 
cerns, with  which  he  seemed  extraordinarily  well  acquainted, 
and  to  some  of  which  be  was  \  uzzled  to  give  an  answer.  The 
King  is  the  greatest  master  of  gossip  in  the  world,  and  his 
curiosity  about  everybody's  aflaiis  is  insatiable.  I  spoke  to 
Peel  about  the  Council  books,'  k  hich  are  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  he  promised  they  should  be  lestored  to  the  Council 
Office. 

Just  before  I  set  off  to  Windsor  I  heard  from  Ireland,  and 
this  is  an  extract  of  the  letter :  "Lord  Anglesey  received  a 
letter  from  Peel  this  morning  to  tlie  effect  'that  as  he  had 
written  and  published  a  letter  such  as  no  Lord-Lieutenant  was 
justified  in  writing,  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  Lords 
Justices,  should  be  immediately  appointed.'      Fiaucis  found 

■  [At  the  flro  whioh  took  plaoo  at  Whitoholl  iu  lOlD  Bovcral  volumes  of  the 
"  CouneJl  Register"  were  list  or  dispersed.  Some  of  tlieaa  missing  volunici 
were  in  the  State  Paper  OtJiec,  and  two  nro  still  in  the  Eritisli  Miiseiun.l 
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him  vcrv  smiling  and  glorious,  but  angry,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  do  just  the  same  again  if  he  had  to  choose  his  line 
of  conduct," 

A  propos  of  Denman's  silk  gown,  Mounb  Charles  told  lue 
the  otiier  day  that  Denman  wrote  a  most  humble  apolog'y  to 
the  King,  notwithstanding  which  the  DuWe  of  Wellington  had 
great  trouble  in  mollifying  him.  At  last  he  consented,  but 
wrote  himself  on  the  document  that  in  consideration  of  his 
humble  apology  his  Majesty  forgave  him,  aa  he  thought  it  be- 
came the  ICing  to  forgive"  a  subject,  but  desired  this  note 
might  be  preserved  in  the  Treasury,  where  Mount  Charlea 

January  21s(. — The  scaled  orders  with  which  the  shJiis 
have  sailed  from  Plymouth  were  orders  to  prevent  the  Portu- 
guese (who  bave  been  sent  away)  from  landing  at  Terceira. 

Lady  Westmeath  was  the  woman  meant  in  the  article  in 
the  Times  from  Ireland  about  the  pension  to  which  Lord 
Anglesey  would  not  agree.  The  story  is  very  true.  There 
was  £700  disposable  on  the  Pension  Fund,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  desired  £400  might  be  given  to  Lady  Westmeath, 
which  Lord  Anglesey  and  the  Secretary  both  protested 
against,  and  were  resolved  to  resign  rather  than  agree  to  it. 
They  wrote  to  the  Duke  such  strong  remonstrances  that  he 
appears  to  have  desisted  from  the  design,  for  they  heard  no 

'  [Thia  carious  correspondence  lina  now  iKseii  published  in  the  fifth  rolume 
of  tlie  Duka  of  Wellington's  "  Dispatchca,"  New  Series,  pp.  117  nnd  153.  The 
cauBe  of  tlia  quarrel  was  a  Greek  quotation  from  ULoti  which  Denman  hod  in- 
troduced iuCo  one  of  bis  specchcB  at  the  Queen's  trial.  In  the  King'a  njisvor 
to  the  memorial  (n'hioh  aDsver  tras  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  the 
fallowing  mssiigo  o'leai's : 

"  The  King  could  not  believe  that  the  Oreek  quotation  referred  to  had  oc- 
curred (o  the  mind  of  the  ndvoeats  in  thu  eosarucas  and  heat  of  his  argu- 
ment, nor  Chat  it  iros  not  intended,  nor  that  it  hod  not  boon  eought  Tor 
and  suggests  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  a 
gross  ineinuntion."  Danman,  however,  prajed  Ms  Mnjesty  to  believe  that  "  no 
such  insinuation  was  ever  luado  by  him,  tbat  the  idea  of  it  nsvor  entered  hi» 

tAc  truth  about  tliis  qnotaOon  is  thia;  I>uriDg  the  Queen's  trial  Dr.  Pnrr, 
who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Queen  and  an  mtjniate  friend  of  Denman, 
employed  himself  in  ransacking  books  for  quotations  which  might  bo  uaed  in 
the  dofoiiBO.  Thus  ho  lit  in  Bayle's  Diotionarv,  article  "  Octavio,"  upon  the 
answur  m»do  by  I'jtMas,  one  of  the  slaves  of  Octavio,  to  Tigellinns,  when  ho 
was  torturing  tlie  slaves  of  the  Empress  in  order  to  convict  her  of  adultery.  The 
iiome  ftuawoi-  occurs  in  aubstanca  iu  Taoitns'a  "  Annals,"  book  xvi.,  cap.  60, 
TiiiB  I'arr  sent  to  Denman,  and  Denman  used  it  in  his  speech.  The  foct  is, 
therefore,  that  the  quotation  had  been  "  sought  for  and  suggested "  for  the 
exproa.;  purpose  of  saying  somethina;  personally  otfonaive  to  the  King.  The 
King's  resentment  against  Donmon  did  not  end  hare,  as  will  be  aeon  lower 
down,  where  he  refliBed  to  receive  the  Recorder's  repor^  thioi^h  the  Commoa 
Sergeant.] 
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more  of  it.  It  is  therefore  false  that  this  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  recall,  though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it 
served  to  alienate  the  Duke  from  the  Marquis  and  to  make 
him  desire  the  more  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  happened  as  long 
ago  as  last  August,  I  think. 

Yesterday  the  Duke  dined  with  us,  in  very  good  spirits, 
and  agreeable  as  he  alivays  is,  though  not  so  communicative 
and  free  as  he  used  to  be.  He  had  never  told  Francis  Leve- 
son  about  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  i  till  Sunday,  when 
lie  wrote  to  announce  the  appointment.  His  Grace  seems 
mightily  pleased  with  it,  and  fancies  that  his  figure  and  his 
fortune  are  more  than  enough  to  make  him  a  vfrv  good  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  He  says  lie  was  obliged  to  coax  him  a  little  to 
get  liim  to  accept  it. 

He  said  that  he  was  on  the  best  tertns  with  France, 
talked  of  Rjssia  and  her  losses  in  the  war,  adding  that  the 
notion  of  her  power  was  at  an  end.  He  believed  that  the 
Russians  were  numerically  as  strong  as  the  Turks  in  the  last 
campaign,  and  they  were  much  more  numerous  than  thev 
said ;  first,  because  they  said  they  were  not  so ;  and  secondly, 
that  be  had  other  reasons  for  believing  it;  be  thought  thev 
had  begun  the  campaign  with  160,000  men  and  had  lost 
120,000."  They  were  talking  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  palaces. 
The  Duke  said  that  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Bussian  nobles 
— the  Tolstoys,  etc. — were  so  diminished  that  they  lived  in 
corners  of  their  great  palaces;  but  this  was  owing  lo  the 
division  of  property  and  the  great  military  colonies,  by  which 
the  Crown  lands  were  absorbed,  and  tlic  Emperors  had  no 
longer  the  means  of  enriching  the  nobles  by  enormous  dona- 
tions as  formerly.  When  to  these  circumstances  are  added 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  serfs,  and  the  spirit  of 
general  improvement,  and  the  growth  of  Liberal  ideas,  gen- 
erated by  intercommunication  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  a  revolution  must  overtake  Russia 
within  a  short  period,  and  probably  the  Emperor  has  under- 
taken this  war  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  restless  humors 

'  [Hugh,  third  I>ake  of  Northiuaborland,  was  declared  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Iroljind  on  the  recall  of  I.oi-d  Anglesey.] 

'  [This  seems  aii  eitrnordinaiy  statement,  but  it  shows  how  well  infonned 
ths  Duke  won.  In  Major  von  Moltke's  uarmtivo  of  tli«  campaign  of  1B28  he 
oBlJniates  the  average  foree  of  the  Russian  army  at  100,000.  But  from  Mav, 
18BS,  to  February,  1B39,  no  lees  than  310,ln3  men  passed  through  the  hoapitiUa, 
or  died  in  them.  So  that,  as  Moltke  r«markfi,  in  the  course  of  those  ten  mootha 
every  man  in  his  annj  was  twice  in  hospital.  Never  did  an  army  suffer  mor( 
severely  from  sickness.] 
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whicli  are  beginning  to  work.  I  said  so  to  Xj^tA  Batlmrst,  and 
lie  replied  that  "lie  thought  so  too,  but  that  the  present 
Emperor  was  a  man  of  great  firmness,"  as  if  any  individual 
authority  or  character  could  slem  the  torrent  of  determined 
action  impelled  by  universal  revolution  of  feeling  and  opinion. 
He  said  the  late  Emperor  was  so  well  aware  of  this  that  he 
died  of  the  vexation  it  had  caused  him,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  reflection  that  be  was  in  great  measure  himseJf  the 
cause  of  it.  He  was  so  bit  by  Liberal  opinions,  and  so  de- 
lighted with  tlie  effects  he  saw  in  other  countries  flowing  from 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  freedom,  tliat  he  wished  to 
ingraft  these  dangerous  exotics  upon  the  rude  and  unprepared 
soil  of  his  own  slavish  community.  "When  he  went  to  Oxford 
he  was  so  captivated  with  the  venerable  grandeur  of  that  Uni- 
versity that  lie  declared  he  would  build  one  when  he  got  lioinc, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  said  he  "  would  have  an  Opposi- 
tion." These  follies  were  engendered  in  ihe  brain  of  a  very 
intelligent  man  by  the  mixture  of  such  crudities  with  an  un- 
bounded volition,  and  the  whole  fermented  by  a  lively  imagi- 
nation and  a  sincere  desire  to  confer  great  benefits  on  his 
country, 

January  25th. — Lord  Anglesey's  departure  from  Dublin 
was  very  fine,  and  his  answer  to  the  addresses  good.  I  fancy 
George  Villiers  had  some  hand  in  penning  them.  The  Duke 
when  he  dined  with  us  the  other  day  said  that  a  Russian  Ex- 
traordinary Embassador  was  coming  here  to  overhaul  Xiieven, 
a  M.  MatuEcewitz.  He  is  the  principal  writer  in  their  Foreign 
Office,  »  clever  man.  Their  dispatches  are  more  able  than 
they  used  to  be,  but  the  Duke  said  that  the  Turkish  offices  are 
better  conducted  than  anv,  and  the  Turkish  Ministers  extreme- 
ly able.  Lord  Bafhurst  told  me  he  had  lately  read  the  minutes 
of  a  conversation  between  the  Reis-Effendi  and  the  Allied  Min- 
isters after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  when  they  were  ignorant 
whether  the  Turk  had  received  intelligence  of  the  event,  and 
that  his  superiority  over  them  was  exceedingly  striking.  This 
was  the  conference  in  which,  when  they  asked  him  "suppos- 
ing such  an  event  had  happened,  what  he  should  say  to  it," 
he  replied  "  that  in  his  country  they  never  named  a  child  till 
its  sex  was  ascertained." 

Everybody  thinks  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland a  very  good  one,  and  that  the  Duke  is  in  great 
luck  to  get  him.  It  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  con- 
sented fo  go,  but  he  probably  likes  to  do  something  and  dis- 
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play  his  magnificence.  He  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  with  a 
very  narrow  understanding,  an  eternal  talker,  and  prodigious 
bore.  The  Duchess  is  a  more  sensible  svoman,  and  amiable 
and  good-humored.  He  is  supposed  to  be  ruled  in  all  things 
by  her  advice ;  he  has  no  political  opinions,  and  though  he 
has  hitherto  voted  agidnst  the  Catholics,  he  is  one  of  the  peo- 
ple who  pin  ttieir  faith  on  the  Duke,  and  who  are  made  to 
vote  in  any  way  and  upon  any  tiling  as  lie  may  please  to  de- 
sire them. 

This  pension  of  Lady  Wesfmeath's  makes  a  great  noise, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  when  Lord  Anglesey  refused 
to  grant  it  the  Duke  got  the  King's  sign-manual  for  it,  and 
the  job  was  done.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Anglesey  had  at 
first  refused,  or  rather  expressed  his  disapprobation,  and  aslted 
the  Duke  if  the  King  had  commanded  it,  to  which  the  Duke 
sent  an  angry  answer  that  he  might  have  been  sure  he 
should  not  have  recommended  it  but  by  the  King's  commands. 

M told  me  the  pension  (£400)  was  granted  four  months 

ago,  for  he  signed  the  ivarrant  himself. 

Polignac  is  gone  to  Paris,  but  the  Duke  thinks  not  to  be 
Minister.  Polignac  told  him  that  he  wished  to  return  here, 
as  he  thought  he  could  do  more  good  hero  than  there. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  Amyot  to  the  State  Paper  OiBce 
to  look  after  my  Council  books.  I  found  one  book  belonging 
to  my  office  and  nearly  thirty  volumes  of  the  "  Register  of 
the  Council  of  State," '  which  I  mean  to  ask  for,  but  which  I 
suppose  they  will  refuse.  Amyot  suggests  that,  as  all  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  State  were  illegal  and  of  no  authority, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Council  Office, 
and  are  merely  historical  records  without  an  official  character. 
I  shall  try,  however,  to  get  them.  Mr,  Lemon  showed  us  a 
great  many  curious  papers.  When  he  first  had  the  care  of 
the  State  papers  they  were  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  he 
has  been  diligently  employed  in  reducing  them  to  order. 
Every  day  has  brought  to  light  documents  of  importance  and 
interest,  which  aa  they  are  suecessivelv  found  are  classed  and 
arranged  and  rendered  disposable  for  literary  and  historical 
purposes. 

Lemon  has  found  papers  relating  to  the  Powder  Plot  alone 
sufficient  to  make  two  quarto  volumes,  exceedingly  c 
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all  Ganictt'a  orijtinal  papers,  and  I  hope  liereafLer  they  iviH 
be  published,'  We  saw  the  famous  letter  to  I«rd  Mount- 
eag-le,  of  which  Lemon  said  lie  had,  he  thought,  discovered 
tlie  author.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Mrs.  Abington,  Lord 
Mounleagle's  sister,  hut  he  thinks  it  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Vaux,  who  was  a  friend  of  liers,  and  mistress,  probably,  of 
Garnett;  it  is  to  her  that  many  of  Garnett's  letters  are  ad- 
dressed. It  seems  that  Mrs.  Vaux  and  Mrs.  Abington  were 
both  present  at  the  great  meetingof  the  conspirators  at  Hend- 
lip,  and  he  thinks  that  tlie  latter,  desirous  of  saving  her 
brother's  life,  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Vaux  to  write  the  letter,  for 
tlie  handwriting  exactly  corresponds  with  some  other  writijig 
of  hers  which  he  has  seen.  There  is  a  remarkable  paper  writ- 
ten by  King  James  with  directions  what  questions  should  be 
put  to  Guy  Fans,  and  ending  with  a  recommendation  that  he 
should  be  tortured  first  gently,  and  then  more  severely  as 
might  be  necessary.  Then  the  depositions  of  Faux  in  the 
Tower,  which  had  been  taken  down  (contrary  to  his  desire) 
in  writing,  and  which  he  was  compelled  to  si<rn  upon  the 
rack  ;  his  signature  was  written  in  faint  and  t  mbl  g  1 
acters,  and  his  strength  had  evidently  failed  in  th  m  dd!  f 
he  bad  only  written  "  Guido."  'Iliere  is  a  dist  t  aJ 
in  the  Plot  papers  in  Garnett's  own  hand  that  1  m  t 
knowledge  of  the  Plot  otherwise  than  by  the  S  ram  t  f 
Confession,  which  oversets  Lirigard ;  a  paragrapl  1  y  1  h  t 
is  clear  that  the  Pope  knew  of  it ;  and  a  curious  paper  in 
which,  having  sworn  that  he  had  never  written  certain  letters, 
which  letters  were  produced  when  be  was  taxed  with  the 
false  oath,  Garnett  boldly  justifies  himself,  and  says  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  questioned  him  on  the  subject,  having 
the  letters  in  their  hands,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  deny 
what  ho  believed  they  could  not  prove — a  very  remarkable 
exposition  of  the  tenets  of  his  order  and  the  doctrines  of 
equivocation, 

1  [The  Bubetanee  of  llicsc  papers  hna  aincoheen  puTjlisIied  by  the  late  David 
J:ir(hne,  Eati.,  in  hia  exoellent  ''Karrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot."  (Murray, 
London,  ISST.)  Some  of  the  pnrticulorB  hero  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grevilla  are 
not  Btriutly  accurate,  or  at  least  have  not  been  confirmed  bj  snbaequent  invea- 
tigatinn.  It  is  not  urohnblo  that  the  letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Abington  or  by  Mre.  Vaux,  nor  is  it  at  nU  certain  that  either  of  these 
ladies  lioa  any  knowledge  of  tho  Plot.  Mr.  Jnrdine  ascribes  the  letter  to 
Trcsham  ("  Harradve,"  etc.,  p.  83).  Garnett's  admiEsiona  are  printed  in  Jar- 
diuo's  Appendix.  Ilia  knowledge  of  tho  Plot  was  derived  fi'oni  Grcenwuy,  a 
priest  tfl  ivliora  Catesby  had  revealed  it  In  confeasion.    The  Pope  was  probably 


iotprivy  to  ijie  Plot.    The  oelcbrated  "  Treatise  on  Eqi 
Lti  Trosham'a  desk.    The  identiosl  copy,  wilh  Garnett's 


Bodleian ;  it  was  reprinted  in  1851.] 
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When  1  came  away  from  tiie  State  Paper  Office  I  met 
George  Dawson,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation  about  Irish 
affairs,  from  whicii  I  gatliered  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
Catholic  question  is  to  be  conceded,  the  elective  fiunchiao 
altered,  and  the  Association  suppressed.  This  latter  is,  I 
take  it,  to  be  a  preliminary  measure,  and  I  supect  the  Duke 
went  to  tbe  King  on  Monday,  with  the  resolution  of  the  Cab- 
inet on  the  subject,  and  I  think  so  the  more  because  the 
Archbishop  was  sent  for  post-haste  just  before  he  went, 
Dawson  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  his  speech  at  Derry, 
and  said  that  so  many  of  his  friends  were  a^vare  of  the 
change  in  I)is  opinions  that  he  thought  it  more  fair  and 
manly  to  declare  thera  at  once  in  public  than  to  use  any  dis- 
simulation with  his  constituents  and  leave  them  to  be  guessed 
at,  as  if  he  dared  not  own  them ;  that  he  had  made  a  great 
sacrifice,  for  lie  liad  risked  his  seat,  which  was  very  secure  be- 
fore, and  had  quarreled  with  Peel,  with  his  family,  and  with 
all  his  political  frienrfs  and  associates.  We  talked  a  great 
deal  about  Peel,  and  I  see  clearly  that  he  has  given  way; 
probably  they  have  compromised  the  business,  and  he  agrees 
to  the  Emancipation  part,  in  order  to  have  the  Association 
suppressed  and  the  40s.  freeholders  disfranchised.  Lord  An- 
glesey always  said  that  liis  removal  would  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness, for  the  Duke  wished  to  have  all  the  credit  of  it  to  him- 
self, and  had  no  mind  to  divide  it  with  him,  whereas  if  Lord 
Anglesey  had  remained  the  chief  credit  would  have  fallen  to 
his  share. 

I  met  Sir  Edward  Codringtcn  in  the  morning,  and  walked 
with  him  to  Downing  Street,  where  be  was  going  to  talk  to 
the  Duke  about  his  Navarino  business.  He  is  mightily  in- 
censed, thinks  he  has  been  scandalously  used  both  by  Dudley 
and  Aberdeen,  is  ready  to  tell  his  story  and  show  his  docu- 
ments to  anj-body,  and  says  he  is  resolved  the  whole  matter 
shall  come  out,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  can  pro- 
duce it.  God  knows  how  his  case  will  turn  out,  but  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  well  satisfied  with  himself.  He  says  that  the 
action  at  Navarino  was,  as  an  achievement,  nothing  to  the 
affair  at  Patras,  wlien  with  one  line-of-battle  sbip,  one  frigate, 
and  a  corvette,  he  drove  before  him  Ibrahim  and  four  Turkish 
admirals  and  a  numerous  fleet. 

February  ith. — Went  to  Middleton  last  Friday  ;  very  fe^ 
people.  I  returned  by  Oxford,  and  called  on  Dr.  Bandinell, 
who  took  me  to  the  Bodleian,     I  could  not  find  any  Council 
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books,  but  I  had  not  much  time  to  devote  to  the  search.  Dr. 
Baiidinell  promised  to  inform  me  if  be  could  find  any  books 
or  niannscripta  relating  to  ray  office.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
ia  the  Bodleian  a  vast  number  of  books  (manuscripts)  which 
had  belonged  to  Pepys,  I  came  to  town  on  Monday  nighl, 
and  found  that  the  concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
generally  known;  the  2'imes  had  an  article  on  Friday  which 
clearly  announced  it.  The  rage  and  despair  of  the  Orange 
papers  is  very  amusing.  I  have  not  yet  beard  how  the  ICing 
took  it  all.  tJlad  as  I  am  that  tbe  measure  is  going  to  be 
carried,  the  coniuct  of  all  those  who  are  to  assist  in  it  (the 
old  anti-Catholics)  seems  to  me  despicable  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree ;  having  opposed  it  against  all  reason  and  common-sense 
for  years  past,  now  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lifts  up  his 
finger  they  all  obey,  and  without  any  excuse  for  their  past  or 
present  conduct.  The  most  agreeable  event,  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  true,  is  the  defection  of  Dr.  Philpots,  whose  conduct  and 
that  of  others  of  his  profession  will  probably  not  be  without 
its  due  effect  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Church.  All 
the  details  that  I  have  yet  learnt  confirm  my  opinion  that  the 
spirit  in  which  tbe  Duke  and  his  colleagues  approach  this 
great  measure  is  not  that  of  calm  and  deliberate  political  rea- 
soning, but  a  fearful  sense  of  necessity  and  danger,  to  which 
they  submit  with  extreme  repugnance  and  with  the  most  mis- 
erable feelings  of  pique  and  mortification  at  .being  compelled 
to  adopt  it.  The  Duke  and  Peel  wrote  ta  Francis  Leveson, 
complaining  of  my  brother's  having  met  Shiel  at  dinner,  and 
they  were  so  enraged  with  George  Villiers'  that  they  seriously 
meditated  turning  him  out  of  his  office.  Wimched  and  con- 
temptible to  the  greatest  degree  !  They  are  now  exceedingly 
annoyed  because  it  is  discovered  that  Woulffe  was  once  u 
member  of  the  Association,  and  would  willingly  Lave  him 
turned  out  of  the  place  of  Assistant-Barrister,  which  has  just 
been  given  to  him  ;  but  Francis  is  resolved  to  maintain  him 
in  it.  They  say  tbe  Duke  sent  a  copy  of  the  King's  Speech 
to  Lord  Eldon. 

Fahruary  5(A. — Went  to  Brookes's  yesterday,  and  fnund 
nil  the  Whigs  very  merry  at  the  Catholic  news.      Most  of 

Mr.  Georgo  Villiers,  tlier 
of  Clttrendon),  hail  oultlvi 

time  on  unheard-of  innoTation.    ShieL  told  his  host  ttiat  ho  hadQi 

a  Ptntoalant  houao  before.    The  Dulio  of  Wellington  took  great  umbraj{c  u 

tchal  he  eonsldered  un  imirarrantublc  breach  of  omoial  decorum.] 
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them  were  just  come  to  town  and  had  heard  nothing  till  they 
arrived.  The  old  Tories  dreadfully  dejected,  but  obliged  to 
own  it  was  all  true  ;  intense  curiosity  to  hear  what  Peel  will 
sav  for  Limself.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Duke  has  managed  the  matter  extremely  well,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  think  too,  but  there  is  always  a  disposition  to  heap 
praise  upon  him  whenever  it  is  possible.  Nobody  yet  knows 
who  are  converted  and  who  are  not ;  they  talk  of  lune  bishops; 
I  think  he  will  have  them  all,  and  I  expect  a  very  great  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Lords.  Many  people  expect  that  Wil- 
mot's  plan  will  be  adopted,  restraining  the  Catholics  from 
voting  in  matters  concerning  the  Church,  which  I  do  net  be- 
lieve, for  Wiimot  is  at  a  discount  and  his  plan  is  absurd  and 
impracticable.  Lord  Harrowby,  however,  is  all  for  it,  I  hear 
manj'  of  the  Liberals  arc  exceedingly  provoked,  and  not  un- 
naturally, at  the  Duke'a  effecting  this  measure,  at  which  they 
have  been  so  long  laboring  in  vain,  and  give  as  many  spiteful 
flings  at  him  as  they  can  about  the  insincerity  of  his  letter  to 
Cuifis.  It  matters  very  little  iw\v  whether  he  was  sincere  or 
not.  It  evidently  was  part  of  his  plan  to  keep  it  all  secret  till 
it  was  matured;  and  as  Curtis  chose  to  ask  him  questions  he 
was  quite  right  to  throw  dust  in  liis  eyes. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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tor  Oiford  TTnivjBty— 4  Blunier  fa  fehuieery— The  Oxford  Elc 


CatntoneiuH''— "TbOTOU^"— Mr.  I/mtbeF  not  turned  oat— Di^  ot 
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irdness  of  thn  Duke  of  Wellington-^ls  Dud  wltli  Lord  Wliuilielsea- Tka 


to  defeat  tho  CatboUc  Blil-Tiie  Duke  of  Camberlimd 
■■"■'"        ~      ncipaOon— 

r~D^t   lit 

.. lleuM  of  GeoHiB  IV.— The  Klrnr's  PotbodbI  llaMte—Tbe  D  ■ 

Sadler— HardneL_  ..  ._    __ 

Bishops  and  tfae  Bill- Sir  Charles  WetherelK<The  XInc  on  the  Dael- Lord  WlDChel- 
sea'a  Pocket-hand terchlef—Debata  on  toe  Calhnllo  Kill— The  Daka  of  Elehmond— 
Effects  of  DaivsoD'a  Speech  on  the  Klne— Tbe  Bill  )a  Jeopardy—Lady  Jereov  and  Lord 
AnsieEey— Lord  Fulmouth  aod  Lord  Grey— O'Conuell  at  Dinner— The  Dnka  breaks 
wltb  Lord  Eldon— Hibner  toe  Mntderpss— Theotricit  Fund— The  Levee- The  Dake'a 
Carriage  Btopped— Tho  King's  Health— Lady  Conynghani— O'Coanell's  Seat— Child's 
Ball  at  Court— Princesa  Vlelorli— Legal  Anpolntoients— Lord  Folmerston  on  Poreign 
Alftlrs— The  Klni  and  Lord  Sefton— The  Kino's  Speecli  on  tiic  Ptotogal^ioo— Madrune 
Cnyla— fleorge  IV.'s  rnaccuracy— Convei-salion  of  tho  Duko  of  Weliinglon  on  the 
King  and  the  Duke  ot  Cumberland, 

February  Gih, — Parliament  met  yesterday;  a  very  full 
attendance  and  intense  interest  and  curiosity.  The  King's 
Speech,  which  was  long  and  better  written  than  usual,  was 
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not  quite  silt  is  factory  to  the  Catholics.  I  met  Lord  Harrowby 
coming-  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  said  they  did  not  like 
it  at  all;  the  previous  suppression  of  the  Association  was 
what  the}-  disl'ked.  However,  ail  discontent  was  removed 
by  Peel's  speech,  which  was  deemed  {as  to  tlie  intentions  of 
Ministers)  perfectly  satisfactory  even  by  those  who  were  most 
prejudiced  before  against  Government,  I  wag  in  the  House 
of  Oommons.  Peel  was  very  feeble,  and  his  case  for  himself 
poor  and  ineffective ;  all  he  said  was  true  enough,  but  it  was 
only  ffhat  had  been  said  to  him  over  and  over  again  for  years 
past,  and  he  did  not  urge  a  single  argument  for  acquiescing 
now  which  was  not  equally  applicable  to  his  situation  two 
years  ago.  However,  everybody  was  so  glad  to  have  the 
measure  carried  that  they  did  not  eare  to  attack  Peel  or  his 
speech,  though  if  there  had  been  a  Brunswicker  of  anv  talent 
in  the  House  he  might  have  cut  it  up  finely ;  two  or  three  of 
theto  spoke,  but  wretchedly  ill,  and  Lord  Gljandos  was  not  at 
all  violent,  which  I  expected  he  would  have  been.  Lord 
Eldon  was  violent  but  impotent,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Lord  Bathurst  made  a  sort  of  explanation  which  was  very 

On  leaving  the  House  of  Commons  I  fell  in  with  Burdett, 
Lord  Sefton,  and  G.  Bcntinck,  and  they  all  owned  that  the 
business  is  very  handsomely  done ;  and  Morpeth  and  many 
otiieis  whom  I  saw  afterward  at  the  Club  are  quite  satisfied. 
They  would  have  preferred  that  the  Catholic  Kelief  Bill  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Association  should  have  gone  together, 
but  do  not  make  any  difficulties  on  this  head,  and  acknowledge 
(which  is  the  truth)  ihat  the  Duke  was  probably  obliged  to  do 
something  to  cajole  the  Tories,  and  give  some  color  to  their 
conduct.  I  sat  next  to  Fitzgerald  in  the  House,  who  is  not 
j-et  reelected,  and  he  told  me  that  this  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  was  of  course  delighted  and  said,  "  How  right  Lord 
Francis  was  to  trust  to  the  Duke,"  which,  however,  is  all 
nonsense.  He  had  no  reason  to  trust  to  him  at  all,  and  I 
really  believe  would  not  have  continued  in  olBce  as  Irish 
Secretary  unless  he  had  adopted  this  measure.  He  owned  as 
Peel  was  speaking  that  he  was  not  doing  it  well ;  he  was 
feeble  and  difi'use  in  the  beginning,  and  too  full  of  civilities 
and  appouls  to  Bankcs  and  his  old  associates.  However, 
thank  God,  the  event  is  accomplished,  no  matter  how ;  proba- 
h!y  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  concurrence  of 
these  Tories,  who  have,  I  think,  certainly  lost  their  character 
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by  their  conduct ;  and  there  is  this  evil  in  the  historj'  of  the 
measure,  that  a  blow  will  have  been  given  to  the  reputation 
of  public  men  in  geueral  ivliich  will,  I  strongly  suspect,  have 
an  important  though  not  immediate  effect  upon  the  aristo- 
cratic influence  in  this  country,  and  tend  remotely  to  increase 
the  democratic  spirit  which  exists.  In  all  these  proceedings 
there  has  been  so  little  of  reason,  principle,  or  cocsistency; 
so  much  of  prejudice,  subserviency,  passion,  and  interest,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  disgust  to  parties  in  general. 
ITie  conduct  of  those  idiote  the  Bruns wickers  is  respectable  in 
comparison  with  such  men  as  the  High  Churchmen  ;  and  the 
Whigs  and  Catholic  supporters,  however  they  may  have  sut- 
fered  before,  in  this  matter  stand  clear  and  have  only  grounds 
for  exultation.  Thev  accept  the  measure  with  great  modera- 
tion, and  are  not  disposed  to  mar  the  success  ot  it  by  the 
introduction  of  any  topics  likch  to  create  ill  blood,  nor  to 
damp  the  ardor  of  new  concerts  b\  thiowmg  their  former 
folUes  in  their  fjces 

Now,  then,  the  Duke  is  all-powerful,  and  of  course  he  will 
get  alt  the  honor  of  the  day.  Not  that  he  does  not  deserve  a 
great  deal  for  having  made  up  his  mind  to  tlie  thing;  he  has 
managed  it  with  firmness,  prudence,  and  dexterity ;  but  to 
O'Connell  and  the  Association,  and  those  who  have  fought 
the  battle  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  the  success  of  the  meas- 
ure is  due.  Indeed,  Peel  said  as  much,  for  it  was  the  Clare 
election  which  convinced  both  him  and  the  Duke  that  it  must 
be  done,  and  from  that  time  the  only  question  was  whether  he 
should  be  a  party  to  it  or  not.  If  the  Irish  Catholics  had  not 
brought  matters  to  this  pass  by  agitation  and  association, 
things  might  have  remained  as  they  were  forever,  and  all 
these  Tories  would  have  voted  on  till  the  day  of  their  death 
ngainst  them. 

Mahony,  who  is  here,  has  written  over  to  O'Connell,  as 
have  all  the  other  Catholics,  to  implore  him  to  use  his  whole 
influence  to  procure  the  dissolution  of  the  Association,  and  it 
is  said  that  O'Connell  had  an  idea  of  resigning  his  seat  for 
Clare  to  Vesey,  on  the  ground  that,  having  turned  him  out 
because  he  had  joined  a  Government  hostile  to  their  claims, 
he  owed  him  tins  reparation  on  finding  it  not  to  be  the  case. 
But  I  doubt  whether  this  scheme  is  practicable ;  still,  I  think 
if  O'Connell  could  do  it  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  serve 
to  reconcile  the  people  here  to  him,  and  give  a  great  lift  to 
his  character.     I  expect  to  hear  that  the  Association  has  dis- 
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solved  itself  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ].roceeclings  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Anglesey  spoke  very  well,  but 
nobody  -will  care  for  his  case  now ;  besides,  I  doubt  his 
making  out  a  good  one.  The  fact  is  that  they  laid  a  trap  for 
him,  and  that  lie  fell  into  it ;  that  the  Duke's  letters  became 
more  insulting,  and  that  a  prudent  man  would  have  avoided 
the  snare  into  which  his  high  spirit  and  passion  precipitated 

February  Sth. — Peel  spoke  on  Friday  night  better  than  he 
did  on  Thursday,  Huskisson  made  a"  spiteful  speech,  and 
George  Dawson  one  which  I  heard  Huskisson  say  he  thought 
one  of  the  neatest  speeches  he  had  ever  heard.  I  dined 
yesterday  with  all  the  Huskisson ians  at  Grant's.  There  were 
there  Lords  Granville,  Palmerston,  and  MelboumCj  Huskisson, 
Warrender,  and  one  or  two  more.  Huskisson  is  in  good 
humor  and  spirits,  but  rather  bitter ;  he  said  that  if  Peel  had 
asked  the  advice  of  a  friend  what  he  should  do,  the  advice 
would  have  been  for  his  own  honor  to  resign.  I  said  I  did 
not  think  Peel  would  get  credit  by  resigning.  He  said,  "  But 
don't  you  think  he  has  quite  lost  it  by  staying  in?"  He 
owned,  however,  that  the  Duke  could  not  have  carried  it 
without  Peel,  that  his  influence  with  the  Church  party  is  so 
gi-eat  that  his  continuance  was  indispensable  to  the  Duke, 

This  affair  of  the  Portuguese  at  Terceira'  (which  certainly, 
unless  it  can  be  explained,  seems  a  gross  outrage)  they  all  fell 
upon  very  severely,  and  Lord  Harrowby  told  me  afterward 
he  could  not  understand-  it,  and  thought  for  the  honor  of  the 
country  it  should  be  explained  forthwith. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  discover  different  people's 
feelings  about  this  Catholic  business,  and  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  the  great  Tories  are  deeply  offended  that  the  Duke 
was  not  more  communicative  to  them,  principally,  it  seems, 
because  they  have  continued  to  talk  in  an  opposite  sense 
and  in  their  old  strain  up  to  the  last  moment,  thereby  com- 
mitting themselves,  and   thus    becoming  ridiculous   by   the 

1  [InDecGinber,  ISaS.ttnexpodidon,  cooEiBline  of  652  Portugnoserefttgeca  of 
Clic  jmrty  of  the  Queen,  Bailed  liDm  England  for  Terceira  in  four  veesela,  under 
tho  comuund  ofCounC  Saldanha.  Terceini  held  for  tbe  Qseen,  and  arms  and 
luamnnition  hud  previous^  been  xent  them  fium  £ng1sDd.  The  BriUeb  Gov- 
omment  ordered  Captain  Wnlpule,  of  the  "Kangcr,"  to  stop  this  eipedlUon  off 
Terceira,  which  he  did  by  firing  neitn  into  Snlduiha's  ship.  The  ground  t^en  ■ 
by  tho  Dulio  of  Wellington  in  delence  of  this  measure  was  hia  resolution  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  Englind  between  the  tivo  parties  then  contending 
for  tbe  Crown  of  Portugal.  But  tho  projeoding  was  vehemeutly  attacked  in 
Parlkmsut  nud  tHaev/here,] 
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sudden  turn  they  are  obliged  to  make.  This  they  cannot 
forgive,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely  uut  of  humor, 
although  not  disposed  to  oppose  the  Duke.  TJie  Duke  of 
Rutland  means  to  go  to  Belvoir,  and  not  vote  at  all.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort  does  not  like  it,  but  will  support  the 
measure.  Lowther  has  been  to  the  King,  and  it  is  supposed 
he  has  resigned.  They  complain  that  the  Duke  has  tlirown 
them  over,  still  nobody  doubts  that  he  will  have  great 
majorities  in  both  Houses.  It  was  asserted  most  positively  at 
Brookes's  yesterday  that  Peel's  offer  of  resigrung  his  seat  at 
Oxford  had  been  accepted.  In  Dublin  the  moderitte  people 
are  furious  witli  O'Connell  for  bis  abuse  of  everybody.  There 
is  no  getting  over  the  fact  (hat  he  it  is  who  has  brought 
matters  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  but  for  him  the  Catholic 
question  would  never  have  been  carried ;  but  his  violence,  bad 
taste,  and  scurrility,  have  made  him  "  lose  the  lustre  of  his 
former  praise." 

February  9th. — I  called  at  Devonshire  House  in  the 
morning,  and  there  found  Princess  Lieven  very  eloquent  and 
very  angry  about  the  Tereeira  business,  which  certainly  re- 
quires explanation.  She  is  very  hostile  to  the  Duke,  which 
is  natural,  as  he  is  anti-Russian,  and  they  have  never  got  over 
their  old  quarrel.  Saldanha  got  up  a  coup  de  thedtre  on 
board  his  ship.  When  Walpole  fired  on  him  a  man  was 
killed,  and  when  the  English  officer  came  on  board  he  had 
the  corpse  stretched  out  and  covered  by  a  cloak,  which  was 
suddenly  witlidrawn,  and  Saldanha  -said,  "  Voil4  iin  fidgle 
sujet  de  la  Beine,  qui  a,  toujours  6t6  loyal,  assassin^,"  etc. 

Went  from  thence  to  Mrs.  Arbulhnot,  who  declaimed 
against  O'Connell,  and  wants  to  have  a  provision  in  the  Bill 
to  prevent  his  sitting  for  Clare,  which  I  trust  is  only  her  folly, 
and  that  there  ia  no  chance  of  such  a  thing.  The  Duke  came 
in  while  I  was  there.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  do 
very  well  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  up  to  that  time  he  could 
only  {that  he  knew  of  for  certain)  reduce  the  majority  of  last 
year  to  twenty.  He  did  not  count  bishops,  of  whom  he  said 
lie  knew  nothing,  but  the  three  Irish  bishops  would  vote  with 
him.  There  were  many  others  he  did  not  doubt  would,  but  he 
could  only  count  upon  that  number.  He  held  some  proxies, 
which  he  said  he  would  not  make  use  of,  such  as  Lord  Strang- 
ford's,  as  he  could  not  hear  from  him  in  time,  and  would  not 
use  anybody's  proxy  for  this  question  who  had  voted  against 
it  before.     I  told  him  how  peevish  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
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Beaufort,  and  others  of  tlie  High.  Tories  were,  but  he  only 
laughed.  In  the  evening  Fitzgerald  told  me  that  the  Convo- 
cation at  Oxford  had  aecepted  Peel's  resignation  of  his  seat 
for  the  University,  but  left  the  time  to  him.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  affair  was  mismanaged.  In  the  iirst  instance  Peel 
wrote  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  but  he  and  Lloyd '  agreed 
tliat  he  ought  to  write  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  which  he  did. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  did  not  read  his  letter  till  after  they  had 
voted  the  address  to  Parliament  by  three  to  one,  after  which 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  express  any  thing  but  disapproba- 
tion of  Peel's  conduct ;  whereas  if  the  Vice-Chancellor  had 
read  it  first,  probably  the  petition  would  not  have  been  car- 
ried, or  at  any  rate  not  by  so  large  a  majority.  He  had  better 
have  carried  his  Bill  through  and  tlien  resigned,  when  I  have 
•  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  reSlected ;  very  likely  he  may 
be  as  it  is. 

Tom  Duncombc  is  going  to  make  another  appearance  on 
the  boards  of  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  Tcrceira  business,  and  he 
is  to  give  notice  to-night.  He  has  been  with  Palmella  and 
Frederick  Lamb,  who  are  both  to  assist  in  getting  up  hia 
case,  and  he  expects  to  be  supported  by  some  of  the  Whigs 
and  by  the  Huskissonians,  which  latter  are  evidently  anxious 
to  do  any  tlung  they  can  to  embarrass  the  GEovernment,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  case,  which,  jt)riff*(^  facie,  appears  much 
against  Grovernment ;  but  the  moment  is  so  ill-chosen,  in  tlie 
midst  of  this  great  pending  affair,  that  I  think  they  will  make 
nothing  of  it.  Palmella  is  a  great  fool  for  his  pains,  for  in 
clamoring  against  the  Duke  he  is  only  kicking  against  the 
pricks.  As  to  Duncombe,  he  is  egged  on  by  Lambton  and 
instructed  by  Henry  de  Kos,  who  cares  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  only  does  it  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  have  no 
idea  but  that  Duncombe  must  cut  a  sorry  figure  whe^  he 
steps  out  of  the  line  of  personal  abuse  and  impertinence. 

February  ilth. — Notliing  is  thought  of  or  talked  of  but  the 
Catholic  question ;  what  Peers  and  bishops  will  vote  for  it  ? 
who  voted  before  against  it?  Tliere  is  hardly  any  other  feel- 
ing tlian  that  of  satisfaction,  except  on  the  part  of  the  ultra- 
Tories,  who  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  rage  and  vexa- 
tion ;  the  moderate  Tories,  who  are  mortified  at  not  having 
been  told  of  what  was  going  on;  and  Huskisson's  party,  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  a  share  in  the  business,  and 
who  now  see  themselves  in  all  probability  excluded  forever. 
'  [The  Bishop  of  Osford,  one  of  Sir  Eotert  Peel's  moet  intimate  friends.] 
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O'Connell  arrived  yesterday  ;  it  is  supposed  iie  will  not  take 
his  seat,  but  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  coOperate  with  Gov- 
ernment in  keeping  things  quiet.  However,  his  real  disposi- 
tion is  not  yet  known,  and  probably  he  has  not  mRde  up  his 
mind  what  to  do,  but  waits  for  events.  Notwithstanding  the 
declaration  of  the  bishops,  I  do  not  believe  they  will  vote 
against  Government,  Peel  spoke  very  well  last  night,  and 
severely  trimmed  old  Bankcs,  which  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
so  much  do  I  Late  that  old  worn-out  set.  How  this  change 
of  measures  changes  one's  whole  way  of  thinking;  though  1 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  I  cannot  help  being  influ- 
eneed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  what  has  passed,  and  can 
understand  from  my  own  feelings  bow  those  who  arc  deeply 
engaged  may  be  biased  by  the  prejudices  and  attachments 
of  party,  without  any  imputation  against  their  sincerity  or . 
judgment.     When  we  see  men  pursuing  a  course  of  which  wo 

greatly  disapprove,  all  their  actions  and  motives  are  suspected 
y  us,  and  vice  versd.  "We  lend  a  willing  ear  to  imputations 
of  vanity,  interest,  and  other  unworthy  motives,  and  when  we 
cannot  explain  or  comprehend  the  particulars  of  men's  con- 
duct, we  judge  them  unfavorably  while  we  are  opposed  to 
their  measures;  but  when  they  do  what  we  wish,  we  see  the 
same  things  very  differenlly,  and  begin  to  hesitate  about  the 
justice  of  our  censures  and  the  suspicions  which  we  previously 
entertained.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Duke  will  have  a  good 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  many  Peers  and 
bishops  will  find  excuses  between  this  and  then  for  voting 
with  him  or  remaining  neutral. 

A  ridiculous  thing  happened  the  other  day  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court,  Sugilen  had  taken  a  brief  on  each  side 
of  a  case  without  knowing  it.  Homo,  who  opened  on  one 
side  and  was  followed  by  another  lawyer,  was  to  be  answered 
by  Sugden ;  but  he,  having  got  bold  of  the  wrong  brief, 
spoke  the  same  way  as  Home.  The  Vice-Chaneetlor  said 
coolly,  "  Mr.  Sugden  is  with  you  ?  "  "  Sir,"  said  Home,  "  his 
argument  is  with  us,  but  he  is  engnged  on  the  other  side." 
Finding  himself  in  a  scrape,  lie  said  "  it  was  true  he  held  a 
brief  for  the  other  party,  but  for  no  client  would  he  ever  argue 
against  what  he  knew  to  be  a  clear  rule  of  law."  However, 
the  Court  decided  against  them  all. 

Ji'ebruury  IZtk. — StiU  the  Catholic  question  and  the  prob- 
able numbers  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  nobody  talks  of  any 
thing  else,     Lord  Winclielsea  makes  an  ass  of  himself,  and 
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would  like  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  noViody  will  mind 
any  tiling  such  a  blockhead  says.  Ixird  Holland  talks  of  a 
majority  of  sixty  in  the  Lords.  I  walked  ivith  Ebrington  to 
O'Connell's  door  the  other  day  ;  he  went  in.  The  next  day 
I  asked  him  what  had  passed.  He  said  that  he  had  pressed 
him  strongly  to  dissolve  the  Association  ;  O'Oonnell  said  he 
could  not  press  it  himself,  but  would  write  to  Ireland  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  here 
that  it  should  be  done.  The  fact  is,  he  does  not  dare  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  the  measures  of  Government,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  he  desires  to  see  an  end  to  associations 
and  agitations.  Lady  Jersey  affects  to  be  entirely  in  the 
Duke's  confidence.  She  said  to  Lord  Granville  at  Madame  de 
Lieven's  the  other  night  that  "  she  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
talk  to  the  Duke  about  affairs  in  public,"  and  she  said  to  me 
last  night  that  she  had  known  what  was  to  be  done  about  the 
Catholics  alt  along.  Certainly  she  contrives  to  make  the 
Duke  see  a  great  deal  of  her,  for  he  calls  on  her,  and  writes 
to  her  perpetually,  but  T  doubt  whether  he  tells  her  much  of 
any  thing.  Some  of  the  household  have  made  a  struggle  to 
be  exempted  from  the  general  obligation  on  all  members  of 
Government  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  but  the  Duke  will  not  stand 
it,  and  they  must  all  vote  or  go  out.  The  Privy  Seal  was 
offered  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  biit  he  refused,  and  his  answer 
was  good— that  if  he  had  been  in  the  Cabinet,  he  might 
possibly  have  seen  the  same  grounds  for  changing  liis  mind  on 
the  Catholic  question  that  the  other  Ministers  did ;  but  not 
having  had  those  opportunities,  he  retained  his  former  opin- 
ions, and  therefore  could  not  accept  office. 

February  32(/. — Went  to  Newmarket  last  Sunday  and 
came  back  on  Thursday.  Still  the  Catholic  question  and 
nothing  else.  Everybody  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land would  support  Government  till  lie  made  this  last  speech. 
He  went  to  the  King,  who  desired  him  to  call  on  the  Duke, 
.^nd  when  he  got  to  town  he  went  uninvited  to  dine  with  him. 
There  has  been  nothing  of  consequence  in  either  House, 
except  the  dressing  which  Lord  Plunket  gave  Lord  Eldon, 
though  that  hard-bitten  old  dog  shows  capital  fight.  Peel 
has  got  a  most  active  and  intelligent  committee  at  Oxford, 
and  they  consider  his  election  sajfe.  Inglis's  committee,  on 
the  contrary,  is  composed  of  men  not  much  better  than  old 
women,  except  Fynes  Clinton,  the  chairman.  Every  day  the 
majority  promises  to  be  greater  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
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it  is  very  ridiculous  to  see  tJie  faces  many  of  these  Tory 
Lords  make  at  swallowing'  tlip  bitter  pdl  loo  gieit  a  uof^e 
is  made  about  Pee)  and  his  sacnfices,  lut  he  must  be  sup- 
ported and  praised  at  this  juncture  It  is  net  for  those  who 
nave  been  laboring  in  this  cause,  and  want  his  aBsi>itance,  to 
reject  bim  or  treat  him  uncifilly  now  that  he  tenders  it 
But  as  to  the  body  of  the  High  Tories,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regard  their  conduct  with  disgust  and  contempt,  for  now  they 
feel  only  for  themselves,  and  it  is  not  apprehension  of  those 
dangers  they  have  been  constantly  crying  out  about  that 
affects  them,  but  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making 
such  a  sudden  tum,  and  bitter  mortification  at  having  been 
kept  in  total  ignorance,  and,  consequentlj',  having  been  led 
to  hold  the  same  violent  language  up  to  the  last  moment. 
If  Canning  had  lived,  God  knows  what  would  have  happened, 
for  they  never  would  have  turned  round  for  him  aa  they 
are  now  about  to  do  for  the  Duke.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  just  the  same ;  since  1825  the  same  game 
has  been  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  Clare  election  was  only  what  had  happened  at  Waterford 
before.  All  this  has  given  a  blow  to  the  aristocracy,  which 
men  only  laugh  at  now,  but  of  which  the  effects  will  be  felt 
some  day  or  other.  Who  will  have  any  dependence  here- 
after on  the  steadiness  and  coosi&tency  of  public  men,  and 
what  credit  will  be  given  to  professions  and  deelaralions  ? 
I  am  glad  to  gee  them  dragged  through  the  mire,  as  far 
as  the  individuals  are  concerned,  but  I  am  horry  for  the 
effect  that  such  conduct  is  likely  to  produce.  There  was  a 
capital  paper  of  Cobbett's  yesterday,  in  his  best  style. 
Many  Liberals  arc  uneasy  about  what  are  called  the  securi- 
ties, and  when  the  Duke  tells  Lord  Colchester  that  if  he  will 
wait  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Bill,  it  is  enough  to  make 
them  so ;  but  my  hopes  predominate  over  my  fears.  Yester- 
day Vesey  Fitzgerald  said  that  "  we  had  not  yet  seen  what 
some  people  might  consider  the  objectionable  parts  of  the 
measure,  but  that,  though  certain  things  might  be  necessary, 
the  Government  are  impressed  with  the  paramount  necessitv 
of  not  leaving  the  Catholic  question  behind  them,  and  that 
the  Duke  was  a  man  of  too  firm  a  mind  not  to  go  through 
with  it ; "  and  I  think  he  said  distinctly  that  Catholics  and 
Protestants  must  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  or  something 
to  that  effect.  He  went  off  into  a  panegyric  on  the  Duke, 
and  said  that  seeing  him  as  he  did  for  several  hours  every 
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day,  he  had  opportunities  of  findiog  out  what  an  extraordi-' 
nary  man  he  was,  and  that  it  was  remarkable  what  complete 
ascendency  he  had  acquired  over  all  who  were  about  him. 
The  English  of  this  is  (what  everybody  knew)  that  he  dic- 
tates to  his  Cabinet.  The  fact  is,  he  is  a  man  of  great  ener- 
gy, decision,  and  authority,  and  his  character  lias  been  formed 
by  the  events  of  his  life,  and  by  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  have  raised  him  to  a  situation  higher  than 
any  subject  has  attained  in  modem  times.  That  his  great 
influence  is  indispensable  to  carry  this  question,  and  there- 
fore most  useful  at  this  time,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  he  can 
address  the  King  in  a  style  which  no  other  Minister  couid 
adopt.  He  treats  with  him  as  with  an  equal,  and  the  King 
stands  completely  in  awe  of  him.  It  will  be  long  before  a 
correct  and  impartial  estimate  is  fonned  of  the  Duke's  char- 
acter and  abilities ;  his  talents,  however,  must  be  of  a  very 
superior  though  not  of  the  most  shining  description.  What- 
ever he  may  be,  he  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  Ministers  this  country  has  ever  seen.  The  greatest 
Ministers  have  been  obliged  to  bend  to  the  King,  or  tJie  aris- 
tocracy, or  the  Commons,  but  be  commands  them  all.     M 

told  me  that  he  had  not  seen  the  King,  but  that  be  heard  he 
was  as  sulky  as  a  bear,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  would  be  very 
glad  if  any  thing  happened  to  defeat  this  measure,  though  he 
is  too  much  afraid  of  the  Duke  to  do  any  thing  himself  tend- 
ing to  thwart  it. 

The  Emperor  of  Bussia  is  extremely  disgusted  at  the  lan- 
guage of  the  newspapers  here,  and  desired  his  Minister  to 
complain  of  it,  and  the  Duke  wrote  the  answer  himself,  in 
which  he  entered  at  great  length  into  the  character  and  utility 
of  the  press  in  this  country,  a  dissertation  affording  a  proof 
certainly  of  his  quickness  and  industry,  overwhelmed  as  he  is 
with  business.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  offered  to  give  up  his 
Garter,  but  the  Duke  would  not  take  it  back. 

February  26th. — The  debate  on  Monday  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  very  amusing.  It  was  understood  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  to  speak,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  to  hear  him.  Lord  Bathurst  was  in  a  great  fright 
lest  he  should  be  violent  and  foolish.  He  made  a  very  tol- 
erable speech,  of  course  with  a  good  deal  of  stuff  in  it,  but 
such  as  it  was  it  has  exceedingly  disconcerted  the  other 
party.  The  three  royal  Dukes  Clarence,  Cumberland,  and 
Sussex,  got  up  one  aft«r  another,  and  attacked  each  other 
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(that  is,  Llarence  and  Sussex  attacked  Cumberland,  and  he 
them)  very  vehemently,  and  they  used  toward  each  other  lan-- 
{^uage  that  nobody  else  could  have  ventured  to  employ  ;  so  it 
was  a  very  droll  scene.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  said  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Duke  [of  Wcllington]_  had  been  in/amoua  ;  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  took  this  to  himself,  but  when  he  begnn 
to  answer  it  could  not  recollect  the  expression,  which  the 
Duke  of  Ciareace  directly  supplied.  "I  said  'infamous,'" 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  said  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  not 
intended  to  apply  the  word  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but 
if  ho  ciiose  to  take  it  to  himself  he  might.  Then  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  lived  so 
long  abroad  that  he  had  forgotten  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
freedom  of  debate. 

February  37(A,— They  say  Plunket  made  one  of  the  best 
speeches  he  ever  delivered  last  night,  and  Lord  ^i-^glesey 
spoke  very  well.  There  was  hardly  anybody  in  the  House. 
Peel's  election  [Oxford  University]  is  going  on  ill.  The  Con- 
vocation presents  a  most  disgraceful  scene  of  riot  and  uproar. 
I  went  to  the  Committee  Room  Jast  night  at  twelve,  and 
found  nobody  there  but  Dr.  Russell,  the  head-master  of  the 
Charterhouse,  who  was  waiting  for  Hobhouse  and  amusing 
himself  hy  correcting  his  boys'  exercises.  He  knew  me, 
though  he  had  not  seen  me  for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  I 
was  at  school.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Peel  does  not  come  in,  not 
that  I  care  much  for  him,  but  because  J  cannot  bear  that  his 
opponents  should  have  a  triumph. 

Lady  Georgiana  Bathurst  told  me  she  had  bad  a  great 
scene  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  She  told  him  nut  to  be 
factious  and  to  go  back  to  Germany ;  he  was  very  angry,  and 
after  much  argument  and  many  reproaches  they  made  it  up, 
embraced,  and  he  shed  a  flood  of  tears. 

I  met  with  these  lines  in  "  The  Duke  of  Milan  "  (Massin- 
ger>,  which  are  very  applicable  to  the  Duke  in  his  dealings 
with  his  Cabinet  and  his  old  friends  the  Tories  : 

You  never  heard  the  motives  that  induced  him 

To  thia  strange  course  ?    No ;  these  are  cabinet  eoundla. 

And  not  to  be  communicated  but 

To  such  as  are  his  own  and  sure.     Alas  ! 

We  SlI  up  emptj  places,  and  in  public 

Are  taught  to  gire  our  suffcagea  to  that 

Which  was  before  determined. 
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March  \st. — As  the  time  draws  near  for  Ihe  development 
of  the  plans  of  Government  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  and 
doubt  prevails,  though  tjie  general  disposition  is  to  rely  on 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  firmness  and  decision  and  to  hope 
for  the  best.  Peel's  defeat  at  Oxford,'  though  not  likely  to 
Iiave  any  effect  on  the  general  measure,  is  unlucky,  because  it 
serves  to  animate  the  anti-Catholics ;  and  had  he  succeeded, 
his  success  would  have  gone  far  to  silence,  as  it  must  have 
greatly  discouraged  tliem.  Then  the  King  gives  the  Minis- 
ters uneasiness,  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  been  tamper^ 
ing  with  him,  and  through  the  agency  of  Lord  Farnboroogh 
great  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  measures.  He  is  very  well  inclined, 
and  there  is  nothing  false  or  base  he  would  not  do  if  he  dared, 
but  he  is  such  a  coward,  and  stands  in  such  awe  of  the  Duke, 
that  I  don't  think  any  thing  serious  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
liim.  There  never  was  any  thing  so  mismanaged  as  the  whole 
affair  of  Oxford.  First  the  letter  Peel  wrote  was  very  injudi- 
cious ;  it  was  a  tender  of  resignation,  which  being  received 
just  after  the  vote  of  Convocation,  they  were  .obliged  to  ac- 
cept it.  Then  he  should  never  have  stood  unless  he  had  been 
sure  of  success,  and  it  appears  now  that  his  canvass  never 
promised  well  from  the  beginning.  He  should  have  taken  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  immediately  informed  them  that  he 
had  done  so.  Probably  no  opposition  would  have  been  made, 
but  after  having  accepted  his  resignation  they  could  not  avoid 
putting  up  another  man.  It  appears  that  an  immense  number 
of  parsons  came  to  vote  of  whose  intentions  both  parlies  were 
ignorant,  and  they  almost  all  voted  for  Inglis. 

Codringtou  was  at  Brookes's  yesterday,  telling  everybody 
who  would  listen  to  him  what  had  passed  at  an  interview, 
that  I  have  mentioned  before,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  how  Dl  tJie  Duke  had  treated  him.  He  said  the  Duke  as- 
sured him  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  nor  the 
Ctovernment  collectively,  had  any  sort  of  hostility  to  him,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  regarded  him  as  a  very  meritorious  officer, 
etc.  He  then  said,  "  May  I,  then,  ask  why  I  was  recalled  ?  " 
The  Duke  said,  "  Because  you  did  not  understand  your  in- 
structions in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  intended  by  us." 
'  rUpon  the  4tli  of  Febmajy  Mr.  Peel  resigned  hia  seat  for  the  Univerdty 
of  Oiford,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  his  opinions  on  the  Catholio  qnea- 
tion.  A  contest  enaued,  Sir  Kobcrt  Harry  Ingliu  being  the  condidate  oppoeed 
to  Peel.  Inglis  was  returned  by  a  mnjoritj'  of  1*6.  Mr.  Peel  sat  for  the 
borough  of  Weatbury  during  the  ensuing  debates.! 
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-He  replied  that  he  had  understood  them  in  their  plain  obvious 
sense,  and  that  everybody  else  who  had  seen  them  understood 
them  io  the  same  way — Adam,  Ponsonby,  Guiileniinot,  etc. — 
and  then  ho  asked  the  Duke  to  point  out  the  passages  in 
which  they  differed,  to  which  he  said,  "You  must  excuse  me." 
All  this  he  was  telling,  and  it  may  be  very  true,  and  that  he 
is  very  iil-used ;  but  if  lie  means  to  bring  his  case  before 
Parliament,  he  is  unwise  to  chatter  about  it  at  Brookes's,  par- 
ticularly to  Lord  Lynedoch,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  him- 
self, who  is  not  likely  to  take  part  with  him  against  the  Duke. 

March  2d. — Saw  M yesterday ;  lie  has  been  at  Wind- 
sor for  several  days,  and  confirmed  all  that  I  had  heard  before 
about  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  worked  him 
into  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  he  talks  of  nothing  but  the  Catho- 
lic question  in  the  most  violent   strain.      HI told  me   that 

his  Majesty  desired  him  to  tell  his  household  that  he  wished 

them  to  vote  against  the  Bill,  which  M of  course  refused 

to  do.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  told  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
this  ;  he  said  he  had  not,  but  that  the  day  the  Ministers  came 
to  Windsor  for.  the  Council  (Thursday  last,  I  think)  he  did 
speak  to  Peel,  and  told  him  the  King's  violence  was  quile 
alarming.  Peel  said  he  was  afraid  the  King  was  greatly  ex- 
cited, or  something  to  this  effect,  but  seemed  embarrassed  and 
not  very  willing  to  talk  about  it.  The  result,  however,  was 
that  the  Duke  went  to  him  on  Friday,  and  was  with  him  six 
hours,  and  spoke  to  his  Majesty  so  seriously  and  so  firmly 
that  he  will  now  be  quiet.  Why  the  Duke  does  not  insist 
upon  his  not  seeing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  I  cannot  imagine. 
There  never  was  such  a  man,  or  behavior  so  atrocious  as  his— 
a  mixture  of  narrow-mindedness,  selfishness,  truckling,  blus- 
tering, and  duplicity,  with  no  object  but  self,  his  own  ease,  and 
the  gratification  of  his  own  fancies  and  prejudices,  without  re- 
gard to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  best  in- 
formed men  or  to  the  interests  and  tranquillity  of  the  country, 

March  3d. — Called  on  H.  de  Kos  yesterday  morning,  who 
told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  party  are  still 
active  and  very  sanguine.  Madame  de  Lieven  is  in  all  his 
confidence,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Duke,  would  do  any 
thing  to  contribute  to  his  overthrow.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land tells  her  every  thing,  and  makes  her  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Huskisson  party,  who,  being  animated  by 
similar  sentiments  toward  the  Duke,  the  Tories  think  would 
gladly  join  them  in  making  a  party  when  the  way  is  clear  for 
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them.     Tl     C     n  nt  to  Windsor  on  Sumlay,  and  onto 

Strathfield  a    m  h      where  ho  arrived  at  three  in  the 

morning.  Y  e  d  y  h  Duke  carae  to  town,  but  called  at 
Windsar  on  h  3  w  D  waon,  however,  told  me  that  he  be- 

lieved the  Puke  in  hn  interview  on  Friday  bad  settled  every 
thing  with  the  King,  and  had  received  most  positive  assur- 
ances from  him  that  no  furtlier  difficulties  should  be  made ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  trust  him. 

March  ith. — Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation 
which  prevailed  yesterday  about  this  Catholic  business. 
The  advocates  of  the  Bill  and  friends  of  Government  were 
in  indescribable  alarm,  and  not  without  good  cause.  All 
yesterday  it  was  thought  quite  uncertain  whether  the  Duke's 
i-esignation  would  not  take  place,  and  the  Chancellor  himself 
said  that  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  they  should  all 
go  out.  On  Sunday,  the  King  sent  for  the  Chancellor ;  he 
went,  and  had  an  audience  in  which  the  King  pretended  that 
he  had  not  been  made  aware  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  securities  did  not  satisfy  Rim,  and  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  it.  The  Chancellor  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  so 
instead  of  returning  to  town  be  went  on  to  Strathfieldsaye, 
where  the  Duke  was  gone  to  receive  the  Judges.  There  he 
arrived  at  three  in  the  morning,  had  a  conference  of  two 
hours  with  the  Duke,  and  returned  to  town  quite  exhausted, 
to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  ten  in  the  morning.  The 
Duke  called  at  Windsor  on  his  way  to  town  on  Monday,  and 
had  a  conversation  with  the  King,  in  which  he  told  him 
it  was  now  impossible  for  him  to  recede,  and  that  if  his 
Majesty  made  any  more  difficulties  he  must  instantly  resign. 
The  Kmg  said  he  thought  he  would  not  desert  him  under  any 
circumstances,  and  tried  in  vain  to  move  him,  wluch  not  being 
able  to  do,  he  said  that  he  must  take  a  day  to  consider  his 
final  determination,  and  would  communicate  it.  This  he 
did  yesterday  afternoon,  and  he  consented  to  let  the  Bill  go 
on.  There  was  a  Cabinet  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the 
evening,  the  latter  about  the  details  of  the  Bill,  for  Francis 
Leveson  and  Doherty  were  both  present, 

I  met  Lord  Grey  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  at 
Brookes's  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Scarlett,  Dun- 
cannon,  and  Spring  Rico,  They  are  all  much  alarmed,  and 
think  the  case  full  of  difficulties,  not  only  from  the  violence 
and  wavering  of  the  King,  but  from  the  great  objections  so 
many  people  have  to  the  alteration  of  the  elective  franchise. 
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Duncannon  says  nothing  shall  induce  him  to  support  it,  and 
lie  would  rather  defeat  the  whole  measure  than  consent  to  it; 
Spring  Rice,  on  the  contrary,  is  ready  to  swallow  any  thing 
to  get  Emancipation.  The  object  of  the  anti-Catholics  is  to 
take  advantage  of  this  disunion  and  of  the  various  circum- 
stances which  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Government, 
and  they  think,  by  availing  themselves  of  them  dexterously, 
they  will  be  able  to  defeat  the  measure.  They  all  seem  to 
think  that  the  Oxford  election  has  been  attended  with  most 
prejudicial  effects  to  the  cause.  It  has  served  for  an  argu- 
ment to  the  Cumberland  faction  with  the  King,  and  has  influ- 
enced his  Majesty  very  much. 

Huskisson  made  a  speech  last  night  which  must  put  an 
end  to  any  hopes  of  assistance  to  the  Opposition  from  him 
and  his  party,  which  it  is  probable  they  looked  to  before,  and 
I  dare  say  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  held  out  such  hopes 
to  the  King.  The  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  pretty  violent,- 1 
believe,  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  misrepresents  what 
passed  both  in  it  and  at  their  interview.  He  declared  to  the 
Duke  that  he  would  not  interfere  in  any  manner,  but  refused 
to  leave  the  country  ;  to  Madame  de  Lieven  he  said  that  the 
Duke  had  tried  every  thing — entreaties,  threats,  and  bribes-— 
but  that  he  had  told  him  he  wouJd  not  go  away,  and  would 
do  all  he  could  to  defeat  his  measures,  and  that  if  he  were  to 
offer  him  £100,000  to  go  to  Calais  he  would  not  take  it.  The 
degree  of  agitation,  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  and  excitement 
of  every  kind,  cannot  be  conceived  unless  seen  and  mixed  in 
as  I  see  and  mix  in  it.  Spring  Rice  said  last  night  he 
thought  these  next  four  days  to  come  would  be  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  any  for  ages  past, 
and  BO  they  are.  I  was  told  last  night  that  Knighton  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  done  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  and  he  has  reason  to  think  that  K.  is 
intriguing  deeply,  with  the  design  of  expelling  the  Conyng- 
ham  family  from  Windsor.  This  I  do  not  believe,  and  it 
seems  quite  inconsistent  with  what  I  am  also  told — that  the 
King's  dislike  of  Knighton,  and  his  d  s   e  of  gett  d  of 

him,  is  just  the  same,  and  that  no  day  pas  es  tl  at  he  does 
not  offer  Mount  Charles  Knighton's  j  la  e  n  1  1  at  is  mo  e 
that  Knighton  presses  him  to  take  it 

March  5(A.— -Great  alarm  agaii  e  t  1  y  bee  se  the 
Duke,  the  Chancellor,  and  Peel,  went  down  to  W  ndso    aga  n 
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Dined  at  Prince  Lieveii's.  In  tlic  evening  we  learned  that 
every  thing  was  settled — that  as  soon  as  the  King  found  the 
Duke  would  realiy  leave  him  unless  he  gave  way,  he  yielded 
directly,  and  that  if  the  Duke  had  told  him  so  at  first  he 
would  not  have  made  all  this  bother.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  there  (at  Lieven's),  but  did  not  stay  long.  I  sat  next 
to  Matuscewitz  (the  Russian  who  is  come  over  on  a  sperial 
mission  to  assist  Lieven),  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think 
we  were  a  most  extraordinary  people,  and  seeing  all  that  goes 
on,  as  he  must  do,  without  any  prejudices  about  persons  or 
things,  if  it  was  not  marvelous  to  behold  the  violence  which 
prevailed  in  the  Catholic  discussion.  He  owned  that  it  was 
inconceivable,  and,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  lieard  and 
read  of  our  history  for  some  years  past,  he  had  no  idea  that 
so  much  rage  and  animosity  could  have  been  manifested  and 
that  the  anti-Popery  spirit  was  still  so  vigorous.  The  day, 
however,  is  at  last  arrived,  and  to-night  the  measure  will  be 
introduced.  But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  faction 
by  no  means  abandon  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  throw  over 
tlie  Bill  in  its  progress,  and  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  effect  their  purpose  and  to  work  on  the  King's  mind  while 
it  is  going  on. 

March  Gth. — Feel  brought  on  the  Catholic  question  last 
night  in  a  speech  of  four  hours,  and  said  to  be  far  the  best 
he  ever  made.  It  is  full  of  his  never-failing  fault,  egotism, 
but  certainly  very  able,  plain,  clear,  and  statesmanlike,  and 
the  peroration  very  eloquent.  The  University  of  Oxford 
should  have  been  there  in  a  body  to  hear  the  member  they 
have  rejected  and  him  whom  they  have  chosen  in  his  place. 
The  House  was  crammed  to  suffocation,  and  the  lobby  like- 
wise. The  cheering  was  loud  and  frequent,  and  often  burst 
upon  the  impatient  listener  without.  I  went  to  Brookes's 
and  found  them  all  just  come  from  the  House,  full  of  satis- 
faction at  Peel's  speech  and  the  liberality  of  the  measure, 
and  in  great  admiration  of  Murray's.  The  general  disposi- 
tion seemed  to  be  to  support  both  the  Bills,  and  they  argued 
justly  who  said  that  those  who  would  have  supported  the 
whole  measure  if  it  had  been  in  one  Bill  ought  not  to  take 
advantage  of  there  being  two  to  oppose  the  one  they  dislike. 
The  part  that  is  the  most  objectionable  is  making  the  measure 
so  far  prospective  ("hereafter  to  be  elected")  as  to  exclude 
O'Connell  from  Clare,  more  particularly  after  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  In  his  favor.     Six  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Arbulhnot 
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toliJ  me  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  iiiiii,  but  I  did  not 
believe  her.  It  seemed  to  me  too  improbable,  and  I  never 
thought  more  about  it.  If  they  persist  in  this  it  is  nothing 
short  of  madness,  and  I  agree  with  Spring  Rice,  who  said  last 
night  that  instead  of  excluding  him  you  should  pay  him  to 
come  into  Parliament,  and  rather  buy  a  seat  for  him  than  let 
him  remain  out.  If  they  keep  him  out  it  can  only  be  from 
wretched  motives  of  personal  spite,  and  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  him  for  having  compelled  them  to  take  the  course 
they  have  adopted.  Ihe  imprudence  of  this  exception  is 
obvious,  for  when  pacification  is  your  object,  and  to  heal  old 
wounds  your  great  desire,  why  begin  by  opening  new  ones 
and  by  exasperating  the  man  who  bas  the  greatest  power  of 
doing  mischief  and  creating  disturbance  and  discontent  in 
[reland  ?  It  is  desirable  to  reconcile  the  Irtsli  to  the  measures 
of  disfranchisement,  and  to  allow  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
elapse  before  the  new  system  comes  into  practical  operation. 
By  preventing  O'Connell  from  taking  his  seat  his  wrongs  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  disfranchised  freeholders.  He 
will  have  every  motive  for  exasperating  the  public  mind  and 
exciting  universal  dissatisfaction,  and  there  will  be  another 
Clare  election,  and  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  every  angry 
passion  which  interest  or  revenge  can  possibly  put  in  action. 
It  is  remarkable  that  attacks,  I  will  not  say  upon  the  Church, 
but  upon  Churchmen,  are  now  made  in  both  Houses  with 
much  approbation.  The  Oxford  parsons  behaved  so  abom- 
inably at  the  election  that  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
the  severest  strictures,  and  last  night  Lord  Wharncliffein  one 
House  and  Murray  in  the  other  commented  on  the  general 
conduct  of  Churchmen  at  this  crisis  with  a  severity  which 
was  by  no  means  displeasing  except  to  the  bishops.  I  am 
convinced  that  very  fetv  years  will  elapse  before  the  Church 
will  really  be  in  danger.  People  will  grow  tired  of  paying  so 
dearJy  for  so  bad  an  article, 

March  8/^.— Yesterday  the  list  came  out  of  those  who 
had  voted  on  the  Catholic  question,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  several  people  had  voted  against  the  Government  (par- 
ticularly all  the  Lowthers)  who  were  expected  to  vote  with 
them,  and  of  course  this  will  be  a  test  by  which  the  Duke's 
strength  and  absoluteness  may  be  tried,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  very  generally  thought  that  if  he  permits  them  to  vote 
with  impunity  he  will  lose  the  question.  It  was  said  in 
the   evening   that  Lowther   and  Birkett  had  resigned,  but 
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Lord  Aberdeen,  whom  I  met  at  dinner,  said  they  had  not  at 
five  o'clock  yesterday  evening.  It  is,  I  think,  impossible  for 
the  Dube  to  excuse  anybody  who  votes  against  him  or  staya 
away.  Dined  at  Agar  Ellis's  and  met  Harrowbys,  Stanleys, 
Aberdeen,  etc.  Lord  Harrowby  thought  Peel's  speech  ex- 
tremely able  and  judicious.  He  said  that  Lord  Eldon  had 
asserted  that  Mr,  Pitt's  opinions  had  been  changed  on  this 
question,  whicli  was  entirely  false,  for  he  had  been  much 
more  intimate  with  Mr,  Pitt  than  Lord  Eldon  ever  was,  and 
iiad  repeatedly  discussed  the  question  with  him,  and  had 
never  found  the  slightest  alteration  in  bis  sentiments.  He 
had  deprecated  bringing  it  on  because  at  that  moment  he 
was  convinced  that  it  would  have  driven  the  King  mad  aiid 
raised  a  prodigious  ferment  in  England.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  said  thiit  the  natural  dispositiou  of 
the  former  was  to  arbitrary  power  and  that  of  the  latter  to  be 
a  reformer,  so  that  circumstances  drove  each  into  the  course 
the  other  was  intended  for  by  nature.  Lord  North's  letter 
to  Fox  when  he  dismissed  him  in  1776  was,  "The  King  has 
ordered  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  bo  made  out, 
in  which  I  do  not  see  your  name."  How  dear  this  cost  him, 
and  what  an  inlluence  that  note  may  have  had  on  the  affairs 
of  the  country  and  on  Fox's  subsequent  life  I  They  after- 
ward talked  of  the  "  Cateatoneiises "  written  by  Canning, 
Frere,  and  G.  Ellis.  Lady  Morley  has  a  copy,  which  I  am  to 
see.' 

March  Qt/t. — It  was  reported  last  night  that  there  had 
been  a  compromise  with  Lowther,  who  is  to  retain  his  seat 
and  to  vote  for  the  Bill  in  all  its  other  stages.  Hut  he  dined 
at  Crockford's,  and  told  somebody  there  that  he  had  tendered 
his  resignation  and  had  received  no  answer.  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  indecision ;  they  must  deprive  those  who  will  not 
support  them  thoroughly,  "  Thorough,"  as  Laud  and  Strafford 
used  to  saj',  must  be  their  word. 

£!vem?iff. — I  asked  Lord  Bathurst  to-day  if  Lowther,  etc., 
were  out,  and  he  said  nothing  had  been  done  about  it,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time.  Afterward  met  Mrs,  Arbuthnot 
in  the  Park,  and  turned  back  with  her.  She  was  all  against 
their  being  turned  out,  from  which  I  saw  that  they  are  to 

■  [The  "  MusiD  CalBatonenscs,"  a  tmrlejqtie  narrative  of  a  Eupposed  espodi- 
tioii  of  Mr.  George  Lcggo  to  Catenton  Street  in  eeerch  of  a  Swisb  Chapel. 
Nothing  caii  be  more  droll.  The  only  copy  I  have  seen  is  still  at  Saltraui. 
Tl.ie  jeu  ^esprit  (wliich  filU  a  volume)  was  componed  by  Canning  and  his 
fVienda  one  Eaetar  reccaa  they  npcnt  at  Aehboume,] 
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stay  in.  We  met  Gosh,  and  I  walked  with  them  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  We  renewed  the  subject,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  been  just  as  much  as  I  could  be  for  the  adoption  of 
strong  measures,  but  that  the  great  object  was  to  curry  the 
Bill,  and  if  the  Duke  did  not  act  with  the  greatest  prudence 
and  caution  it  would  still  be  lost.  He  hinted  that  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  King  are  still  great,  and  that  he  is  in  a  state  of 
excitemeot  which  alarms  them  lest  he  should  go  mad.  It 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  Duke  cannot  venture  to  turn  them  out. 
In  the  moan  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  continues  at  work. 
Lord  Bathurst  told  me  that  he  went  to  Windsor  on  Satur- 
day, that  he  had  assured  the  King  that  great  alarm  prevailed 
in  London,  that  the  people  were  very  violent,  and  that  the 
Duke'  had  been  hissed  by  the  mob  in  going  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  all  of  which  of  course  be  believes.  The  Duke  is  very 
unwell.  I  think  matters  do  not  look  at  all  well,  and  I  am 
alarmed. 

Mareh  Wih. — The  Duke  was  much  better  yesterday,  went 
to  the  House,  and  made  a  very  good  and  stirring  speech  in 
answer  to  Lord  Winchelsea,  who  disgusted  all  his  own  party 
by  announcing  himself  an  advocate  for  reform  in  Parliament. 
It  is  now  clear  that  Lowther,  etc.,  are  not  to  quit  their  places 
unless  something  fresh  occurs.  The  reason  supposed  is  that 
tlie  King  supports  them,  and  that  the  Duke  does  not  venture 
to  insist  on  their  dismissal.  The  real  reason  is  that  he  has  got 
an  idea  that  the  Whigs  want  to  make  him  quarrel  with  his 
old  friends,  in  order  to  render  him  more  dependent  upon 
them,  and  he  is  therefore  anxious  (as  he  thinks  he  can)  to 
carry  through  the  measure  without  quarreling  with  anybody, 
so  that  he  will  retain  the  support  of  the  Tories,  and  show  the 
Whigs  that  he  can  do  without  them,  a  notion  which  is  un- 
founded, besides  being  both  unwise  and  illiberal.  He  has 
already  given  some  persons  to  understand  that  they  Tnust 
support  him  on  this  question,  and  now  he  is  going  to  grant  a 
dispensation  to  others,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  quarrel- 
ing with  anybody.  Lowther  Jjimself  evidently  felt  that  he 
could  not  hold  his  office  and  oppose  the  measure,  and  conse- 
quently resigned.  The  Duke  might  accept  his  resignation 
with  a  very  friendly  explanation  on  the  subject ;  eventually 
be  would  be  certain  to  join  Government  again,  for  to  what 
other  party  could  ho  betake  himself.  These  great  Tory 
borough-mongering  Lords  have  no  taste  for  opposition,  Ar- 
buthnot  told  my  father  that  this  was  his  feeling,  and  when  I 
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lold  Mrs.  Arbutlinot  wliat  a  bad  moral  effect  the  Duke's  lenity 
had,  she  said,  "  Oh,  you  hear  that  from  the  Opposition."  Last 
night,  in  his  speech,  when  he  said  he  had  the  cordial  support 
of  his  Majesty,  he  turned  round  with  energy  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Several  Peers,  upon  one  pretext  or  another, 
have  withdrawn  the  support  they  had  intended  to  give  to  the 
Duke's  Bill,  Fourteen  Irish  bishops  are  coming  over  in  a 
body  to  petition  the  King  against  this  Bill,  and  most  foolish 
they.  The  English  bishops  may,  by  possibility,  be  sincere 
and  disinterested  in  their  opposition  (not  that  I  believe  they 
are);  but  nobody  will  ever  believe  that  the  Irish  think  of 
any  thing  but  their  scandalous  revenues.  The  thing  must  go ; 
the  only  question  is  when  and  how.  The  Kent  petition  to 
the  King  is  to  be  presented,  I  believe,  by  Lords  Winchclsea 
and  Bexley  ;  they  would  not  intrust  it  to  Peel,  Lord  W, 
wanted  to  march  down  to  Windsor  at  the  head  of  25,000 

March  lHh. — Arbuthnot  told  the  Duke  what  was  said 
about  not  turning  out  the  refractory  members,  and  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  have  undertaken  this  business,  and  I  am  determined 
to  go  through  with  it.  Nobody  knows  the  difficulties  I  have 
in  dealing  with  my  royal  master,  and  nobody  knows  him  so 
well  as  I  do,  I  will  succeed  ;  but  I  am  as  in  a  field -of  battle, 
and  I  must  fight  it  out  my  own  way."  This  would  be  very 
well  if  there  were  not  other  motives  mixed  up  with  this — 
jealousy  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  desire  to  keep  clear  of  them, 
and  quarrel  with  them  again  when  this  is  over.  Herries  told 
Hyde  Villiera  that  their  policy  was  conservative,  that  of  the 
Whigs  subversive,  and  that  they  never  could  act  together. 
Alt  false,  for  nobody's  policy  is  subversive  who  has  much  to 
lose,  and  the  Whigscomprise  the  great  mass  of  property  and 
a  great  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Nobody  seems 
to  doubt  that  the  Bill  will  pass.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  to  Windsor  and  had  an  audi- 
ence. Lord  Bathurst  told  me  that  they  had  reason  to  believe 
his  Grace  had  told  the  King  his  own  sentiments  on  tiie  Catho- 
lic question,  but  that  the  King  had  made  no  answer.  But,  as 
nobody  was  present,  they  could  not  depend  on  the  truth  of 
this  (which  they  had  from  his  Majesty  himself,  of  course), 
and  he  begged  me  to  find  out  what  account  the  Duke  gave 
of  it. 

March  15;/(,— The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  with  the  King 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.     After  he  had  presented  his 
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petitions,  he  pulled  out  a  paper,  which  he  read  to  the  King. 
His  Majesty  made  him  no  answer,  and  desired  him,  if  he  had 
any  other  communications  to  make  to  him,  to  send  them 
through  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  I  dare  say  this  is  true,  not 
Inicause  he  says  so,  but  because  there  has  been  no  notico 
taken  of  the  Duke's  visit  in  any  of  the  newspapers.  They 
now  talk  of  thirteen  bishops,  and  probably  more,  voting  with 
Government.     I  suppose  the  majority  will  be  very  large. 

March  lath — iWi. — I  received  a  message  from  the  King, 
to  te!l  me  that  he  was  sorry  1  had  not  dined  with  him  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Windsor,  that  he  had  intended  to  ask  me,  but 
finding  that  all  the  Ministers  dined  there  except  Ellenborougli, 
he  had  let  me  go,  that  EUenborough  might  not  be  the  only 
man  not  invited,  and  "  he  would  be  damned  if  EUenborough 
ever  should  dine  in  his  house."  I  asked  Lord  Bathurst  after- 
ward, to  whom  I  toid  this,  why  he  hated  EUenborough,  and 
he  said  that  something  he  had  said  during  the  Queen's  trial 
had  given  the  King  mortal  offense,  and  he  never  forgave  it. 
The  King  complains  that  he  is  tired  to  death  of  all  the  people 
about  him.  He  is  Jess  violent  about  the  Catholic  question, 
tired  of  that  too,  and  docs  not  wish  to  hear  any  more  about  it;. 
He  leads  a  most  extraordinary  life — never  gets  up  till  six  in 
the  afternoon.  They  come  to  him  and  open  the  window-cur- 
tains at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornmg;  he  breakfasts  in 
bed,  does  whatever  business  he  can  be  brought  to  transact  in 
bed  too,  he  reads  every  newspaper  quite  through,  dozes  three 
or  four  hours,  gets  up  in  time  far  dinner,  and  goes  to  bed  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven.  He  sleeps  very  ill,  and  rings  his  bell 
forty  times  in  the  night ;  if  he  wants  to  know  the  hour,  though 
a  watch  hangs  close  to  him,  he  will  have  his  valet  de  chambre 
down  rather  than  turn  his  head  to  look  at  it.  The  same  thing 
if  he  wants  a  glass  of  water ;  he  won't  strelch  out  his  hand  to 
get  it.  His  valets  are  nearly  destroyed,  and  at  last  Lady  Cori- 
yngham  prevailed  on  him  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  wait  on  him  on  alternate  days.  The  service  is  still  most 
severe,  as  on  the  days  they  are  in  waiting  their  labors  are  in- 
cessant, and  they  cannot  take  off  their  clothes  at  night,  and 
liardly  lie  down.  He  is  in  good  health,  but  irritable,  and  has 
been  horribly  annoyed  by  other  matters  besides  the  Catholic 

l%th. — I  was  at  Windsor  for  the  Council  and  the  Recorder's 
report.  We  waited  above  two  hours ;  of  course  his  Majesty 
did  not  get  up  til!  we  were  all  there.     A  small  attendance  in 
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Council— tlie  Duke,  Batliurst,  Aberdeen,  Melville,  and  I  think 
no  other  Cabinet  Minister.,  I  sent  for  Batchelor,  the  King's 
valet  de  chambre,  and  bad  a  pretty  long  conversation  with 
him;  he  lalked  as  if  the  waits  had  ears,  but  was  anxious  to 
tell  me  every  thing.  He  confirmed  all  I  had  before  heard  of 
the  King's  life,  and  said  he  was  nearly  dead  of  it,  that  he  was 
in  high  favor,  and  the  King  had  given  him  apartments  in  the 
Lodge  and  some  presents.  His  Majesty  has  been  worried  lo 
death,  and  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  the  Catholic  Bill 
(tliis  man  knows,  I'll  be  bound).  But  what  he  most  dwelt  on 
was  Sir  William  Knighton,  I  said  to  him  that  the  King  was 
afraid  of  the  Duke.  He  replied  he  thought  not  j  he  thought 
he  way  afraid  of  nobody  but  of  Knighton,  that  he  hated  him, 
but  that  his  influence  and  authority  were  without  any  limit, 
that  he  could  do  any  tiling,  and  without  him  nothing  could  be 
done ;  that  after  him  Lady  Conyngiiam  was  all-powerful,  but 
in  entire  subserviency  to  him  ;  that  she  did  not  dare  have  any 
body  to  dine  there  without  previously  ascertaining  that  Knigh- 
ton would  not  disapprove  of  it ;  that  he  knew  every  thing, 
and  nobody  dared  say  or  do  a  thing  of  any  sort  without  his 

!>ermission.  There  was  a  sort  of  mysterious  awe  with-  which 
le  spoke  of  Knighton,  mixed  with  dislike,  which  was  curious. 
He  is  to  call  on  me  wlien  he  comes  to  London,  and  will,  I  dare 
say,  tell  me  more.  Returned  to  town  at  niglit,  and  heard  of 
Sadler's  speech'  and  read  it.  It  is  certainly  very  clever,  but 
better  as  reported  than  as  it  was  delivered.  He  sent  the 
report  to  the  Morning  Jbwrnal  himself,  and  added  some 
things  and  omitted  others,  and  thereby  improved  it.  He  is 
sixty-seven  years  old,  and  it  is  his  maiden  speech ;  certainly 
very  remarkable  and  indicative  of  much  talent.  Lord  Har- 
rowby  told  me  he  heard  it,  and  was  greatly  struck  by  it. 

19(A.- — -Last  night  the  debate  ended,  with  a  very  ex- 
cellent speech  from  Robert  Grant,'  and  a  speech  from  T^ord 
Palmerston  which  astonished  everybody.  The  Attetney-Gen- 
eral  was  violent  and  brutal,  and  Peel's  reply  very  good ;  he 
was  bursting  with  passion,  but  restrained  himself.  I  met 
Tiemey,  and  told  him  that  there  was  great  disappointment 
that  he  had  not  answered  Sadler,  He  said  he  could  not  speak 
for  coughing,  that  Sadler's  speech  was  clever,  but  overrated, 

1  [Mt.  Sadlor,  wlio  liod  never  sat  iu  ParlUment  boforo  waa  returned  l)y  His 
Duke  of  Hewoaatlo  at  tliis  doie  for  the  express  pnrpoao  of  opposing  the  Catho- 
lie  Belief  Bill,  "wliieh  he  did  with  considcrnblo  ability.] 

'  [Eobert  Grant,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  brother  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  Hu  was  after- 
ward nppointod  Governor  of  Bombay.] 
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nothing  like  SO  good  as  they  talked  of.  Robert  Grant's  was 
very  good  indeed,  the  best  for  matter  ;  Paimerstou's  the  most 
brilliant,  "  an  imitation  of  Canning,  and  not  a  bad  one." 
Though  the  Opposition  gained  eight  in  this  division,  they  are 
disappointed  and  disheartened,  and  will  make  but  little  fight 
(jn  the  other  stages  (as  it  is  thought).  Nine  bishops  are  to 
vote.  The  meeting  at  Lambeth  took  place  the  day  Tiefore 
yesterday,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  They  separated,  agreeing 
to  meet  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  that  each  should  take  his 
OWQ  line.  Tierney  talked  of  the  Duke's  management  of  this 
business  with  great  admiration,  as  did  I^rd  Durham  last  night 
in  the  same  strain ;  but  after  all  what  was  it  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  secrecy  (which  I  think  was  a  most  wise  and  judicious 
one)  ?  for  he  did  nothing  but  keep  the  secret.  However,  the 
thing  has  been  well  imagined  and  well  executed.  Tierney 
thinks  Peel  will  resign  when  it  is  all  over,  and  at  hia  father's 
death  will  be  made  a  Peer.  I  should  not  wonder ;  lie  must 
be  worn  to  death  with  the  torrents  of  abuse  and  invective  with 
which  his  old  friends  assail  him  on  every  occasion.  I  presume 
that  if  he  could  have  anticipated  their  conduct  ho  would  not 
have  been  so  civil  to  them  in  the  beginning,  acd  ivould  have 
taken  another  turn  altogether;  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him.  Lady  Worcester  told' me  to-day  what  adds  to  many 
other  proofs  that  the  Duke  is  a  very  hard  man ;  he  takes  no 
notice  of  any  of  his  family;  he  never  sees  his  mother,  has 
only  visited  her  two  or  throe  times  in  the  last  few  yeai-s  ;  and 
has  not  now  been  to  see  Lady  Anne,  though  she  haa  been  in 
such  affliction  for  the  death  of  her  only  son,  and  ho  passes  her 
door  every  time  he  goes  to  Strathfieldsaye.  He  is  well  with 
Lady  Maryborough,  though  they  quarreled  after  Lord  M.  was 
driven  from  the  Cabinet;  Lord  Wellesley  is  seriously  affronted 
with  him  at  the  little  consideration  the  Duke  shows  for  him, 
and  for  having  shoivn  him  no  confidence  in  all  this  business, 
especially  as  the  Catholic  Question  was  the  only  political 
difference  that  existed  between  them.  He  is  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man  certainly,  and  with  many  contradictions  in  his 
character;  in  him,  however,  they  are  so  much  more  apparent 
than  in  any  other  man,  for  Ite  is  always  before  the  ivorld — all 
his  actions,  his  motives,  and  even  his  thoughts. 

March  21sf,  at  night. — This  morning  the  Duke  fought  a 
duel  with  Lord  Winchelsea.  Nothing  could  equal  the  astonish- 
ment caused  by  the  event.  Everybody  of  course  sees  the 
matter  in  a  different  light ;  all  blame  Lord  W.,  but  they  are 
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dividei]  as  to  ivliether  the  Duke  ought  to  have  fought  or  not» 
Lord  W.'s  letter  appeared  last  Monday,  and  certainly  from 
that  time  to  this  it  never  entered  into  anybody's  head  that 
the  Duke  ought  to  or  would  take  it  up,  thcugh  the  expres- 
sions in  it  were  very  impertinent.  But  Ijord  Winchelsea 
is  such  a  maniac,  and  has  so  lost  his  head  {besides  the 
ludicrous  incident  of  the  handkerchief),  that  everybody 
imagined  the  Duke  would  treat  wliat  he  said  with  silent 
contempt.  He  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  of  his  colleagues  or  to  anybody  but 
Hardinge,  bia  second,  he  wrote  and  demanded  an  apology. 
After  many  letters  and  messages  between  the  parties  (Lord 
Falmouth  being  Lord  Winchelsea's  second)  Lonl  Winchelsea 
declined  making  any  apology,  and  they  met.  The  letters  on 
the  Duke's  part  are  very  creditable,  so  free  from  arrogance  or 
an  assuming  tone  ;  those  on  Lord  Winchelsea's  not  so,  for  one 
of  them  is  a  seuseless  repetition  of  the  offense,  in  which  he 
says  that  if  the  Duke  will  deny  that  his  allegations  are  true 
he  will  apologize.  They  met  at  Wimbledon  at  eight  o'clock. 
There  were  many  people  about,  who  saw  what  passed.  They 
stood  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  paces.  Before  they  began 
Hardinge  went  up  to  Lords  Winchelsea  and  Falmouth,  and 
said  he  must  protest  against  the  proceedings,  and  declare  that 
their  conduct  in  refusing  an  apology  when  Lord  Winchelsea 
was  so  much  in  the  wrong  filled  him  with  disgust.  The  Duke 
fired  and  missed,  and  then  Winchelsea  fired  in  the  air.  He 
immediately  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  paper  which  has  since 
appeared,  but  in  which  the  word  "  apology  "  was  omitted.  The 
Duke  read  it  and  said  it  would  not  do.  Lord  Falmouth  said 
he  was  not  come  there  to  quibble  about  words,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  make  the  apology  in  whatever  terras  would  be 
satisfactory,  and  the  word  "apology"  was  inserted  on  the 
ground.  The  Duke  then  touched  his  hat,  said  "  Good-morn- 
ing, my  Lords,"  mounted  his  horse,  and  rede  off.  Hume  was 
there,  without  knowing  on  whose  behalf  till  he  got  to  the 
ground.  Hardinge  asked  him  to  attend,  and  told  him  where 
he  would  find  a  chaise,  into  which  he  got.  He  found  there 
pistols,  which  told  him  the  errand  he  was  on,  but  he  had  still 
no  notion  the  Duke  was  concerned  ;  when  he  saw  him  he  was 
ready  to  drop.  The  Duke  went  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot's  as  soon 
as  ho  got  back,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  she  wrote  a  note  to  Lord 

'  [The  iniadBntoftliDliainlkercMuf  is  related  below,  p.  1S8.] 
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BathurBt,  telling'  him  of  it,  wliich  he  received  at  the  Council 
board  and  put  into  my  hands.  So  little  idea  had  he  of  Lord 
Winchelsea's  letter  leading  to  any  thing  serious  that  when  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  Council  at  Windsor,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  it,  he  said,  laughing,  "  Yes,  and  it  is  a  very  clever  letter, 
much  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  ;  he  has  got  back  his  monfy. 
I  wish  I  could  find  some  such  pretext  to  get  hack  mine."  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  Duke  went  to  Windsor  to  tell  tlie  King 
what  had  happened.  Wiochelsea  is  abused  for  not  having 
made  an  apology  when  it  was  first  required ;  but  I  think,  hav- 
ing committed  the  folly  of  writing  so  outrageous  a  letter,  he 
did  the  only  thing  a  man  of  honor  could  do  lu  going  out  and 
receiving  a  shot  and  then  making  an  apology,  which  he  was 
all  this  time  prepared  to  do,  for  he  had  it  ready  written  in  his 
pocket.  I  think  the  Duke  ought  not  to  have  challenged  him ; 
it  was  very  juvenile,  and  he  stands  in  far  too  high  a  position, 
and  his  life  is  so  much  publico  cura  that  he  should  have 
treated  him  and  his  letter  with  tlio  contempt  they  merited ;  it 
was  a  great  error  in  judgment,  but  certainly  a  venial  one,  for 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  high  spirit  which  disdained 
to  shelter  itself  behind  tlie  immunities  of  his  great  character 
and  station,  and  the  simplicity,  and  almost  humility,  which 
made  him  at  once  descend  to  the  level  of  I>ord  Winchelsea, 
when  he  might,  without  subjecting  himself  lo  any  imputation 
derogatory  to  his  honor,  have  assumed  a  tone  of  lofty  superi- 
ority and  treated  him  as  unworthy  of  his  notice.  Still  it  was 
beneath  his  dignity ;  it  lowered  him,  and  was  more  or  less 
ridiculous.  Lord  Jersey  met  him  coming  from  Windsor,  and 
spoke  to  him.  He  said,  "  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  could  If" 
I  met  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  Park  this  morning ;  he 
said  nine  bishops,  and  probably  ten,  would  vote  for  tlie  Bill. 
He  said  he  was  not  at  the  meetuig  at  Lambeth,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop sent  for  him,  and  dispatched  him  to  the  Duke  with  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.  The  Archbishop  summoned  the 
bishops  to  consult  upon  the  course  they  should  pursue,  and 
see  if  there  was  any  chance  of  their  acting  with  unanimity. 
Finding  this  was  not  possible,  they  resolved  that  each  should 
take  his  own  line  ;  and  a  proposal  to  address  the  King,  which 
was  urged  by  one  or  two  of  the  most  violent  (he  did  not  name 
themj,  was  overruled.  The  anti-Catholic  papers  and  men  lav- 
ish tiie  most  extravagant  encomiums  on  Wetherell's  speech, 
and  call  it  "  the  finest  oration  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  "  the  best  since  the  second  Philippic."     He  was 
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drunk,  tbey  say.  The  Speater  said  "  the  only  lucid  interval 
he  had  was  that  between  his  waistcoat  and  his  breeches." 
When  he  speaks  he  unbuttons  his  braces,  and  in  his  vehement 
action  his  breeches  lall  down  and  his  waistcoat  runs  up,  so 
that  tliere  is  a  great  interregnum.  He  is  half  mad,  eccentric, 
inffenious,  with  great  and  varied  information  and  a  coarse, 
vulgar  mind,  (Jeliyhting  in  ribaldry  and  abuse,  besides  being 
an  enthusiast.  The  first  time  he  distinguished  himself  was  iu 
Watson's  trial,  when  he  and  Copley  were  hia  counBel,  and 
both  made  very  able  speeches.  He  was  then  a  trading  lawyer 
and  politician,  till  the  Queen  came  over,  when  he  made  a  very 
powerful  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  full  of  research,  in. 
favor  of  inserting  her  name  in  the  Liturgy.  He  was  then  ea- 
gaged  by  Chancellor  Eldon  for  the  Court,  soon  after  made 
SolicitoMJreneral,  much  abused  for  ratting,  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  resigned  when  Canning  became  Minister.  He 
was  restored  when  the  Duke  was  made  Prime  Minister,  and 
now  he  will  have  to  retire  again. 

March  %<ilh. — Every  thing  is  getting  on  very  quietly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Opposition  are  beginning  to 
squabble  among  themselves,  some  wishing  to  create  delay, 
and  others  not  choosing  to  ioin  in  these  tricks,  when  they 
know  it  is  useless.  The  Duke  came  here  the  night  before 
last,  but  I  was  not  at  home.  He  talked  over  the  whole  mat- 
ter with  his  usual  simplicity.  The  King,  it  seems,  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  Winchelsea  affair,  and  he  said,  "  I  did  not 
see  the  letter  (which  is  probably  a  lie)  ;  if  I  had,  I  certainly 
should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  it." 
Somebody  added  that  "  he  would  be  wanting  to  fight  a  duel 
himself,"  Sefton  said,  "  He  will  be  sure  to  think  he  has 
fought  one."  Hume  gave  the  two  Lords  a  lecture  on  the 
ground  after  the  duel,  and  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  a 
man  in  England  who  would  have  lifted  his  hand  against  the 
Duke.  Very  uncalled-for,  but  the  Duke's  friends  have  less 
humility  than  he  has,  for  Lord  .Winchelsea  did  not  lift  his 
band  against  him.  It  is  curious  that  the  man  who  threw  the 
bottle  at  Lord  Wellesley  in  Dublin  (and  who  is  a  Protestant 
fanatic)  has  been  lurking  constantly  about  the  House  of  Lords, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  thought  right  to  apprise  Peel  of  it, 
and  the  police  have  been  desired  in  consequence  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  him,  and  to  take  care  that  he  does  no  mis- 
chief. The  Duke  after  the  duel  sent  Lord  Melville  to  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  with  a  message  that  his  son-in-law  had 
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behaved  very  much  like  a  gentleman.  The  women,  particu- 
larly of  course  Lady  Jersey,  have  been  very  ridiculous,  affect- 
ing nervousness  and  line  feeling',  though  they  never  heard  of 
the  business  till  some  hours  after  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
was  not  so  foolish,  but  made  very  light  of  it  all,  which  was  in 
bettor  sense  and  better  taste. 

M told  me  two  days  ago  that,  although  he  is  more 

quiet,  tbe  King  is  not  at  all  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. His  Majesty  was  very  much  annoyed  at  his  speech  the 
other  day,  having  always  hoped  that  he  was  at  heart  too 
indifferent  about  it  to  take  a  decided  line  or  express  publicly 
a  strong  opinion.  It  is  supposed  that  either  Sugden  or  Alder- 
Bon  will  be  Solicitor-General.  O'Connell  has  done  himself 
great  credit  by  his  moderation  in  the  Committee.  Grattan 
wanted  to  move  an  amendment  omitting  the  words  by  which 
O'Connell  is  excluded  from  taking  his  seat  for  Clare,  when 
Rice  and  Duncannon  begged  him  to  withdraw  it,  and  said 
they  were  charged  with  the  expression  of  O'Connell's  wish 
that  his  individual  case  should  not  be  thought  of,  as  he  would 
not  have  it  be  any  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  measure. 
This,  of  course,  greatly  annoys  those  who  have  inveighed 
against  him,  and  who  have  always  contended  tJiat  he  only 
wished  for  confusion,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  ques- 
tion settled. 

The  other  day  Jack  Lawless '  called  on  Arbuthnot  to  ask 
him  some  question  about  the  Deccan  prize-money,  in  which  a 
brother  of  his  has  an  interest.  He  entered  upon  politics,  was 
very  obsequious  in  his  manner,  extravagant  in  praise  of  the 
Duke,  quite  shocked  that  he  should  have  fought  a  duel,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  we  are  twelve  of  us  here,  and  not  one  but  what 
■would  fight  for  him  any  day  in  the  week."  He  said  that 
some  years  ago,  when  he  heard  the  Duke  speak,  he  was  dis- 
tressed at  his  hesitation,  but  that  now  he  spoke  l>etter  than 
any  one ;  that  in  the  Lords  ho  heard  Eldon,  and  Plunket,  and 
Grey,  and  then  up  got  the  Duke  and  answered  everybody, 
and  spoke  better  than  they  all.  Arbuthnot  says  he  was 
bowing  and  scraping,  and  all  humility  and  politeness,  with 
none  of  the  undergrowl  of  the  Association. 

JtfaroA  26(A,  at  niffhl.— Just  met  M ,  who  had  re- 
turned that  moment  from  Windsor,  where  he  had  left  the 
King  in  such  an  ill-humor  that  he  would  not  stay  and  dine 

■  [A  prominent  member  of  'he  Catholic  Association  in  Diiblin.l 
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there.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  never  goes  tliere  witliout 
unsettling  his  mind,  and  yesterday  evening  Lord  Mansfield 
had  been  to  the  Castle  and  had  an  audience.  Lord  Eldon 
prevails  on  all  these  Peers  to  exercise  their  right  and  demand 
audiences.  Lord  Mansfield  had  no  petition  to  present,  and 
only  went  to  remonstrate  about  the  Catholic  question  and  tell 
the  King  that  all  the  Protestants  looked  to  him  to  save  them 
fi-om  the  impending  danger.  The  King  declares  he  only  lis- 
tens to  what  they  say,  and  replies  that  he  must  leave  every 
thing  to  his  Ministers;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  listen 
(and  not  talk  himself)  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  together. 
He  is  vety  angry  at  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester's  speech,  and 
at  the  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Bill  by  both  of  the  brothers,' 

He  accused  M of  having  influenced  the  Bishop,  which  he 

denied,  and  told  him  that  he  would  not  have  been  biased  by 
any  body.  The  Kiof^  still  is  in  hopes  that  the  Bill  will  not 
pass,  and  said  that  the  Ministers  had  only  a  majority  of  five, 

and  with  that  they  would  not  carry  it  through.    M replied 

that  they  had  above  fifty,  and  after  such  a  majority  as  there 
had  been  in  the  Commons  it  must  pass.  All  this  he  received 
as  sulkily  as  possible,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  he  dared,  and  if  he 
could,  he  would  still  defeat  the  measure.  His  dislike  to  it  is 
the  opposition  of  a  spoiled  child,  founded  on  considerations 
purely   personal   and   selfish,  and  without   any   reason   wbat- 

March  %^th,  at  nii/ht.— Dined  at  Lady  Sandwich's,  and 
niet  Madame  de  Lievcn,  who  is  grown  very  gracious,  craving 
for  news,  and  probably  very  malignant.  Lieven  told  me 
(which  she  did  not)  that  Lord  Eldon  was  with  the  King  yes- 
terday for  four  hours.  She  confirmed  it  after  dinner,  and  said 
that  Halford  had  told  ber,  but  added  that  he  had  done  no 
harm.'  Lieven  also  told  me  that  Stratford  Canning  is  coming 
home,  and  Robert  Gordon  going  to  Constantinople.  He  is  a 
dull,  heavy  man,  and  not  able,  I  should  think,  to  cope  with 
the  Turkish  Ministers,  if  they  are  (as  the  Duke  says)  the 
ablest  diplomatists  in  Europe,  I  don't  know  why  Stratford 
Canning  is  coming  home,  whetjier  nolens  or  volens. 

'  [Tho  two  Sumncra,  Dr.  Jolin  Bird  Sumner  (iifi«rKard  Archbishop  of 
Cnnttrliury)  Lnd  been  loiacd  to  tha  boo  of  Chester  in  1829,  They  owed  their 
Bdvancemont  to  the  ospetaal  flivor  of  George  IV.  The  bishop  adverted  to  in 
(he  nest  sonUuico  was  the  Bishop  of  Wincheetei.] 

"JTliiswas  tho  ecSebrateil  inMrview  relatM  in  LordEldon'e  "Memoirs," 
vol.  lii.,  when,  however,  the  King  gave  Lord  E.  a  very  erroneous  aeooutit  of 
llie  tniQ'iaction,  Hubsequently  eorreeted  by  Sir  Robert  I  eel  in  his  "  Memoirs."] 
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1  haye,  I  seo,  alluded,  to  Lord  Winchelsea's  handkerchief 
story,'  but  have  not  mentioned  the  circumstances,  which  I  may 
as  well  do.  Lord  Hoilaud  came  home  one  night  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  occasion  to  blow  his 
nose,  pulled  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket;  upon  which 
my  ]jady  exclaimed  (she  hates  perfumes),  "  GJood  Grod,  Lord 
H.,  where  did  you  get  that  handkerchief?  Send  it  away 
directly."  He  said  he  did  not  know,  when  it  was  inspected, 
and  the  letter  W  found  on  it.  Lord  H.  said,  "  I  was  sitting 
near  Lord  Winchelsea,  and  it  must  be  liis,  which  I  took  up  by 
mistake  and  have  brought  home."  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
he  sent  it  to  Lord  Winchelsea  with  his  compliments.  Lord 
Winchelsea  receiving  the  handkerchief  and  the  message,  and 
finding  it  marked  W,  fancied  it  was  the  Duke's,  and  that  it 
was  sent  to  him  by  way  of  affronting  him ;  on  which  he  went 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  imparted  to  him  the  circum- 
stances, and  desired  him  to  wait  on  Lord  Holland  for  an 
explanation.  This  his  Grace  did,  when  the  matter  was  cleared 
up,  and  the  handkerchief  was  found  to  be  the  property  of 
Lord  Wellesley.  The  next  day  Lord  Winchelsea  came  np 
laughing  to  Lord  Holland  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  said  he 
had  many  apologies  to  make  for  what  had  passed,  but  that  lie 
really  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  he  did  not  know  what 
be  said  and  did.' 

April  4(/i.— On  the  third  reading  of  the  Catholic  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Sadler  failed,  and  Palmerston  made 
a  speech  like  one  of  Canning's.  The  Bill  has  been  two 
nights  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  go  on  with  it  this 
morning,  and  will  divide  this  evening.  The  Chancellor  made 
a  very  fine  speech  last  night,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  spoke 
very  well  the  night  before,  but  the  debate  has  been  dull  on 
the  whole;  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  very  full,  particularly  of  women ;  eveiy  fool  in  London 
thinks  it  necessary  to  be  there.  It  is  only  smce  last  year  that 
the  steps  of  the  throne  have  been  crowded  with  ladies ;  for- 
merly one  or  two  got  in,  who  skulked  behind  the  throne,  or 
were  hid  in  Tyrwhitt'3  box,  but  now  they  fill  the  whole  space, 
and  put  themselves  in  front  with  their  large  bonnets,  without 
either  fear  or  shame. 

-'--■ -□  the  hnbit  of  flourishing  11  white  pocliet-hiuidker- 

.j  in  the  Ilouae  of  IjordB.  This  pceulimty,  aaioci- 
suuurous  tones,  his  excited  aotjon,  and  his  eitravHgiuit  opinioiiH, 
the  incident.] 
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April  5tk. — Tlie  question  was  put  at  a  little  before  twelve 
last  nigiit,  and  carried  by  105 — 317  to  113  {a  greater  majority 
than  the  most  sanguine  expected) — after  a  splendid  speecli 
from  Ijord  Gcey  and  a  very  good  one  from  Lord  Plunket. 
Old  Eld  on  was  completely  beat,  and  could  make  no  fight  nt 
all;  his  speech  was  wretched,  they  say,  for  I  did  not  hear  it. 
This  tremendous  defeat  will  probably  put  an  end  to  any  tiling 
like  serious  opposition;  they  will  hardly  rally  again. 

I  dined  at  Chesterfield  House,  but  nobody  came  to  dinner. 
Chesterfield  and  his  party  were  all  at  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
found  myself  almost  alone  with  Vescy  Fitzgerald,  with  whom 
I  had  much  talk  after  dinner.  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  all  the  circumstances  and  all  the  difficulties  re- 
lating to  their  proceedings  were  known,  but  when  they  were 
it  would  be  seen  how  great  had  been  the  latter,  how  curious 
the  former;  that  the  day  the  Chancellor,  the  Duke,  and  Peel 
were  with  (he  King  they  actually  were  out  (all  of  which  I 
knew),  and  that  he  believes  if  the  other  party  could  have 
made  a  Government  with  a  chance  of  standing,  out  they 
would  have  gone ;  but  that  it  was  put  to  thera  {this  I  did  not 
know),  and  they  acknowledged  they  could  not.  They  held 
consultations  on  the  subject,  and  the  man  they  principally 
relied  on  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  they  meant  he  should 
be  either  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Winchelsea  said  to  Ellenborough,  "  Why,  he 
speaks  better  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  any  day."  He 
happens  to  have  his  wits,  such  as  they  are,  about  him,  and 
has  been  quick  and  neat  in  one  or  two  little  speeches,  though 
he  spoke  too  often,  and  particularly  in  his  attack  on  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  the  other  .night.  Last  year,  on  the  Wool 
question,  he  did  very  well,  but  all  the  details  were  got  up  for 
him  by  George  Bentinck,'  who  took  the  trouble.  Besides, 
his  foitune  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  wool,  he  lives  in  the 
country.  Is  well  versed  in  rural  affairs  and  the  business  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  has  a  certain  calibre  of  understanding,  is 
prejudiced,  narrow-minded,  illiterate,  and  ignorant,  good-look- 
ing, good-humored,  and  unaffected,  tedious,  prolix,  unassum- 
ing, and  a  duke.  There  would  not  have  been  so  much  to  say 
about  him  if  they  had  not  excited  an  idea  in  the  minds  of 

'  {It  Reserves  rcmart  that  Lord  George  Bentiniik  was  thus  early  employinjr 
Ms  Bingular  talents  in  mastering  details,  althouj*!!  he  took  no  coDspicuouH  pari 
in  poliUca  until  the  piopoaal  for  tUo  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Law  in  1943.] 
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some  people  of  making  him  Pfimc  Minister  and  successor  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellmgioo. 

Vesey  told  me  that  Dawson's  speech  at  Derry  very  nearly 
overturned  the  whole  design.  The  King  heard  of  it  the  daj 
of  a  Council  at  Windsor  (which  I  well  remember).  The 
Chancellor  was  with  him  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  persuade  the  King  that  Dawson  knew  nothing 
of  the  intention  of  the  Government,  and  that  his  speech  was 
not  made  in  concert  with  Peel  and  the  Duke.  This  it  was 
which  caused  them  such  excessive  annoyance,  because  it  raised 
difficulties  which  wellnigh  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  King  might  well 
believe  this,  and  although  it  is  very  certain  that  Dawson 
knew  nothing,  and  that  his  making  «uch  a  speech  ought  to 
have  been  a  proof  that  he  was  in  ignorance,  it  will  always  be 
believed  tliat  he  was  aware  of  the  intended  measure,  and  that 
his  speecii  was  made  with  the  Duke's  concurrence.  It  is 
curious  enough  that  his  opinion  had  been  long  changed,  and 
that  he  had  intended  to  pronounce  his  recantation  when 
Brownlow  did,  but  as  Brownlow  got  the  start  of  liim  he 
would  not.  For  two  years  after  this  he  persevered  in  the  old 
coui'se,  and  when  Canning  came  in,  and  the  Catholic  question 
was  the  great  field  on  which  he  was  to  be  fought,  Dawson 
reverted  vigorously  to  his  old  opinions,  and  spoke  vehemently 
against  emancipalion.     Such  is  party  I 

The  circumstances  that  Vesey  talked  of  are  in  fact  pretty 
well  known  or  guessed  at,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  secret 
as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  King's  opposition  and  dislike  to  the 
measure.  He  told  me  that  after  Eldon's  visit  of  four  hours 
the  Duke  remonstrated,  and  told  the  King  what  great  um- 
brage it  gave  his  Ministers  to  see  and  hear  of  these  long  and 
numerous  interviews  with  their  opponents.  The  King  de- 
clared that  he  said  nothing  and  that  nothing  passed  Calcu- 
lated to  annoy  them,  which  they  none  of  them  b<,'lievcd,  but 
of  course  could  make  no  reply  to. 

April  8th. — I  have  mentioned  above  (March  4th'),  p,  153, 
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tho  Chancellor,  t!ie  Duke,  and  Peel,  going  to  the  King,  and 
the  alarm  that  prevailed  here.  That  day  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  in  great  jeopardy,  'i'liey  went  to  tell  the  King  that 
unless  he  would  give  them  his  real,  eiHcient  support,  and  not 
throw  his  indirect  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  they 
would  resign.  He  refused  to  give  them  that  support ;  they 
placed  their  resignations  in  his  hands  and  came  away.  The 
King  then  sent  to  Eldon,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  under- 
take to  form  a  Government.  He  deliberated  (then  it  was  that 
it  was  question  of  the  Dake  of  Richmond  being  First  Lord  or 
Lord-Lieutenant),  but  eventually  said  he  could  not  undertake 
it.  On  his  refusal  the  King  yielded,  and  the  Bill  went  on ; 
liut  if  Eldon  had  accepted,  the  Duke  and  his  colleagues  would 
have  been  out,  and  God  knows  what  would  have  happened. 
It  was,  of  course,  of  all  these  matters  that  the  King  talked  to 
Eldon  in  the  long  interview  they  had  the  other  day.  He  is 
very  sulky  at  the  great  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I 
knew  he  would  be. 

Lady  Jersey  is  in  a  fury  with  Lord  Anglesey,  and  goes 
about  saying  he  insulted  her  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other 
night.  She  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
a!id  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  on  the  step  above.  After  Lord 
Anglesey  had  spoken  he  came  to  talk  to  the  Duchess,  who 
said,  "  How  well  you  did  speak  ; "  on  which  he  said,  "  Hush  ! 
you  must  take  care  what  you  say,  for  here  is  Lady  Jersey,  and 
she  reports  for  the  newspapers  ;  "  on  which  Lady  Jersey  said 
very  angrily,  "  Lady  Jersey  is  here  for  her  own  amusement ; 
■what  do  you  mean  by  reporting  for  newspapers  ?  "  to  which 
he  replied  with  a  profound  bow,  "  I  beg  your  Ladyship's  par- 
don ;  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  and  if  I  did  I  beg  to  make 
the  most  ample  apology."  This  is  his  version  ;  hers,  o£  course, 
is  different.      He  says  that  he  meant  the  whole  thing  as  a 

f'oke.  It  was  a  very  bad  joke  if  it  was  one,  and  as  ho  knows 
low  she  abuses  him,  one  may  suspect  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  joking  in  it. 

The  other  night  Lord  Grey  bad  called  Lord  Falmouth  to 
order,  and  after  the  debate  Falmouth  came  up  to  him  with  a 
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i.ienaciog  air  and  said,  "  My  Lord  Grey,  I  wisli  to  inform  you 
that  if  upon  any  future  occasion  you  transgress  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  orders  of  the  House,  I  shall  most  certainly  call 
you  to  order."  Lord  Grey,  who  expected  from  his  air  some- 
thing more  hostile,  merely  said,  "  My  Lord,  your  Lordship 
will  do  perfectly  right,  and  whenever  I  am  out  of  order  1 
hope  you  ■will."  Last  night  old  Eldon  got  a  dressing  again 
from  the  Chancellor. 

April  Qth. — Met  O'Connell  at  dinner  j-eaterday  at  William 
Ponsonby's.    The  only  Irish  (agitators)  were  he  and  O'Gorman 

Mahon  ; ,  he  said,  was  too  great  a  blackguard,  and  he  would 

not  invite  him.  O'Connell  arrived  from  Ireland  that  day ; 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  manner,  appearance,  or 
conversation,  but  he  seems  lively,  well  bred,  and  at  his  ease. 
t  asked  him  after  dinner  "  whether  Catholics  bad  not  taken  the 
oath  of  supremacy  till  it  was  coupled  with  the  declaration  ; " 
he  said,  "  In  many  instances  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Charles,  because  at  that  time  it  was  considered  to  apply 
to  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Pope  only,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment admitted  of  that  interpretation  of  it,  but  that  no 
Catholic  could  take  it  now,  because  that  construction  is  never 
^ven  to  the  oath."  Duncannon  told  me  that  O'Connell  has 
no  wish  to  be  in  Parliament,  that  he  makes  so  much  money 
by  .his  profession  that  it  is  a  great  loss  to  him  to  attend. 
Parliament  at  all.  What  they  want  is  a  compromise  with 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  by  which  he  may  be  admitted  to  take  his 
seat  in  this  Parliament  on  an  understanding  that  he  will 
not  oppose  Vesey  in  the  next;  not  that  I  see  how  that  is  to 
be  done,  except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  {which  would  never 
pass)  in  his  favor.  Besides,  the  Duke  detests  him,  and 
Vesey  likewise.  They  cannot  forgive  him  for  all  he  has  done 
and  all  he  has  made  them  do.  O'Gorman,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  appears  a  heavy,  civil,  vulgar  man. 
I  sat  next  to  Stanley,  who  told  me  a  story  which  amused  me. 
Macintosh,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  debates,  went  one  day 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  eleven  in  the  morning  to  take  « 
place.  They  were  all  taken  on  Hie  benches  below  the  gang- 
way, and  on  asking  the  doorkeeper  how  they  happened  to  be 
all  taken  so  early,  ho  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  there  ia  no  chance  of 
getting  a  place,  for  Colonel  Sibtborpe  sleeps  at  a  tavern  close 
by,  and  comes  here  every  morning  by  eight  o'clock  and  takes 
places  for  all  the  saints." 

J}vinWi.~On  Friday  last  the  Catholic  Bill  w:!s  rtval  .n 
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third  timo,  after  a  very  dull  debate.  Lord  Eldon  attempted 
to  rally,  and  made  a  long  and  wretched  speech  which  lasted 
two  hours.  Nobody  spoke  well.  The  Duke  in  Ilia  reply 
dropped  all  the  terms  of  courtesy  and  friendship  he  Had 
hitherto  used  in  speaking  of  old  Eldon,  and  broke  off  with 
him  entirely.  He  is  disgusted  at  his  opposition  out-of-doors, 
and  at  his  having  been  the  constant  adviser  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  all  the  foolish  Lords  who  have  been  pester- 
ing the  King  at  Windsor ;  and  he  is  acquainted  with  all  his 
tricks  and  underhand  proceedings,  probably  with  more  of 
them  than  we  know  of.  He  thanked  the  Opposition  for  their 
support — thanks  which  they  welt  merit  from  him — but  of 
course  nobody  is  satisfied.  He  was  before  accused  of  ingrati- 
tude in  never  taking  notice  of  their  conduct,  and  even  it  is 
said  that  he  gave  them  to  understand  he  had  no  more  need  of 
their  services,  and  wished  to  make  them  his  bow.  I  don't 
believe  he  meant  any  such  thing- ;  he  intended  to  thank  them 
simply,  thougli  it  is  probably  true  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
continue  in  alliance  with  them,  and  is  anxious  to  see  the 
Tories  put  themselves  under  his  orders  again.  On  Saturday 
he  sent  the  commission  down  to  Windsor  for  the  King's 
signature,  with  other  papers  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  he  would 
not  go  himself,  that  there  might  be  no  fresh  discussion  be- 
tween them. 

I  went  on  Friday  morning  to  the  Old  Bailey  to  hear  the 
trials,  particularly  that  of  the  women  for  the  murder  of 
the  apprentices ;  the  mother  was  found  guilty,  and  will  be 
hanged  to-day — has  been  by  this  time.'  Tiie  case  exhibited  a 
shocking  scene  of  wretchedness  and  poverty,  such  as  ought 
not  to  exist  in  any  community,  especially  in  one  which  pre- 
tends to  be  so  flourishing  and  happy  as  this  is.  It  is,  I  sup- 
pose, one  case  of  many  which  may  be  found  in  this  town, 
graduating  through  various  stages  of  misery  and  vice.  These 
wretched  beings  were  described  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  of 
moral  and  physical  degradation,  with  scarcely  rags  to  cover 
them,  food  barely  suiEcient  to  keep  them  alive,  and  working 
eighteen  or  nineteen  hours  a  day,  without  being  permitted 

'  [Two  wretched  women  named  Hibnerwera  tried,  and  ono  ct  them  oon- 
yi^tcd  for  the  murder  o£  0  poriBh  apprentice  named  Francia  ColcpittB,  by  eav- 
nge  ill-treatment.  The  elder  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  esocut«d  on  the 
lath  of  April,  No  such  concourse  of  pooplB  had  assembled  to  witness  an  exe- 
cution ainee  that  of  Fauntleroy.  The  details  of  tho  crime  ivcro  horrible,  and 
had  excited  ereat  Bvmpathv  for  the  victim  among  all  classes. — ^n».  Segiet,  for 
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any  relaxation,  or  even  tlie  privilege  of  going  to  cliurch  on 
Sunday.  I  never  heard  more  disgusting  details  than  thia 
trial  elicited,  or  a  case  which  calls  more  loudly  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  law  and  the  system  under  which  such 
proceedings  are  possible.  Poverty,  and  vice,  and  misery, 
must  always  be  found  in  a  community  like  ours,  but  sucli 
frightful  contrasts  between  the  excess  of  luxury  and  splendor 
and  tliese  scenes  of  starvation  and  brutality  ought  not  to  bo 
possible  ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  vice,  more  misery  and 
penury  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  greater  wealth.  The  contrasts  are  too  striking,  and  such 
an  unnatural,  artificial,  and  unjust  state  of  things  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  bo  permanent.  I  am  convinced  that  before 
many  years  elapse  tliese  tilings  will  produce  some  great  con- 
vulsion. 

After  the  Old  Bailey  I  went  and  dined  at  the  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatrical  Fund  dinner.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  could  not 
come,  so  they  put  Lord  Elessington  in  the  ehair,  w'ho  made 
an  ass  of  himself.  Among  other  toasts  he  was  to  give  "  The 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  York,"  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
institution.  He  prefaced  this  with  a  speech,  but  gave  "  The 
health,"  etc.,  on  which  Fawcett,  who  sat  opposite,  called  out 
in  an  agony,  "  The  memory,  my  Lord  I  "  He  corrected  him- 
self, but  in  a  minute  after  said  again,  "  The  healtii."  "  Tiie 
memory,  my  Lord  !  "  again  roared  Fawcett.  It  was  supreme- 
ly ridiculous,  Francis  Leveson  sat  on  his  right,  Codrington 
on  bis  left,  and  Lawless  the  agitator  just  opposite ;  he  is  a 
pale,  thin,  common-looking  little  man,  and  has  not  at  alt  the 
air  of  a  patriot  orator  and  agitator. 

May  14(A. — I  have  been  at  Newmarket  for  three  weeks, 
and  have  had  no  time  to  write,  nor  has  any  thing  particular 
occurred.  The  King  came  to  town,  and  had  a  levee  and 
drawing-room,  the  former  of  which  was  very  numerously,  the 
other  shabbily  attended.  At  the  levee  he  was  remarkably 
civil  to  all  the  Peers,  particularly  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  opposition  to  GJovemment  in 
the  late  debates,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  bishops  who 
had  voted  for  the  Bill.  O'Connell  and  Shiel  were  both  at  the 
levee ;  the  former  had  been  presented  in  Ireland,  so  had  not 
to  be  presented  again,  but  the  King  took  no  notice  of  him, 
and  when  he  went  by  said  to  somebody  near  him,  "Damn  the 
fellow  t  what  does  he  come  here  for?" — dignified. 

There  was  an  odd  circumstance  the  day  of  the  drawing- 
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room,  Tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  Gold  Stick,  gave  orders 
at  the  Ilorae  Guards  that  no  carriages  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Park,  and  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  they 
presented  themselves  on  their  way  to  Court,  were  refused  ad- 
oiission.  The  officer  on  guard  came  to  the  Duke's  carriage 
and  said  that  such  were  his  orders,  but  that  he  was  sure  tbey 
were  not  meant  to  extend  to  bis  Grace,  and  if  he  would  au- 
thorize him  lie  would  order  the  gates  to  be  opened.  The 
Duke  said,  "By  no  means,"  and  then  desired  his  carriage  to 
go  round  the  other  way.  Many  people  thought  that  this  was 
n  piece  of  impertinence  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  but  the 
Duke  says  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  do 
not  speak,  and  whenever  they  meet,  which  often  happens  in 
society,  the  former  moves  off. 

Yesterday  morning  Batchelor  called  on  me,  and  sat  with 
me  for  an  hour,  telling  me  all  sorts  of  details  concerning  the 
interior  of  Windsor  and  St,  James's.  The  King  is  well  in 
health,  except  that  since  last  September  he  has  been  afBicted 
with  a  complaint  in  his  bladder,  which  both  annoys  and 
alarms  him  very  much.  There  is  no  appearance  of  stone  or 
gravel,  but  violent  irritation,  which  is  only  subdued  by 
laudanum,  and  always  returns  when  the  effect  of  the  opiate 
is  gone  off.  The  laudanum,  too,  disagrees  much  with  his  gen- 
eral health.  He  is  attended  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Brodie, 
and  O'Eeilly.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  did  not  attend  him,  is  not 
now  consulted,  in  consequence  (Batchelor  thinks)  of  some  petty 
intrigue  in  some  quarter.  This  O'Reilly,  who  has  gradually 
insinuated  himself  into  the  King's  confidence,  and  by  con- 
stantly attending  him  at  Windsor,  and  bringing  him  all  the 
gossip  and  tittle-tattle  of  the  neighborhood  (being  on  the 
alert  to  pick  up  and  retail  all  he  can  for  the  King's  amuse- 
ment), has  made  himself  necessary,  and  is  not  now  to  be 
shaken  off,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Knighton,  who  cannot 
bear  him,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  people  about  the  King, 
who  hate  him  for  his  meddling,  mischievous  character.  The 
King's  valeta  de  chambre  sit  up  alternately,  and  as  he  sleeps 
very  ill  he  rings  his  bell  every  half-hour.  He  talks  of  every- 
body and  every  thing  before  his  valeta  with  great  freedom, 
except  of  politics,  on  which  be  never  utters  a  wofd  in  their 
presence,  and  he  always  sends  them  away  when  he  sees  any- 
body or  speaks  on  business  of  any  kind.     Batchelor  thinks 
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that  this  new  disorder  is  a  symptom  of  apjiro aching'  decay,  and 
that  the  King  thinks  so  himself. 

In  the  naean  time  the  influence  of  Knighton  and  that  of 
Lady  Conyngham  continue  as  great  as  ever ;  nothing  can  be 
done  but  by  their  permission,  and  they  understand  one  an- 
other and  play  into  each  other's  hands.  Knighton  opposes 
every  kind  of  expense,  except  that  which  is  lavished  on  her. 
The  wealth  she  has  accumulated  by  savings  and  presents  must 
be  enormous.  The  King  continues  to  heap  all  kinds  of  pres- 
ents upon  her,  and  she  lives  at  liis  espense ;  they  do  not  pos- 
sesa  a  servant;  even  Lord  Conjngh&m'e  valet  de  ckambre  is 
not  properly  their  servant.  They  have  all  situations  in  the 
King's  household,  from  which  tlicy  receive  their  pay,  wliile 
they  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Conynghams.  They  dine 
every  day  while  in  London  at  St.  James's,  and,  when  they  give 
a  dinner,  it  is  cooked  at  St  James's  and  brought  up  to  Hamil- 
ton Place  in  hackney-coaches  and  in  machines  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose ;  there  is  merely  a  fire  lit  in  their  kitchen  for 
such  things  as  must  be  heated  on  the  spot.  At  Windsor  the 
King  sees  very  little  of  her  except  of  an  evening;  he  lies  in 
bed  half  the  day  or  more,  sometimes  goes  out,  and  sometimes 
goes  to  her  room  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
is  all  he  sees  of  her.  A  more  despicable  scene  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited than  that  which  the  interior  of  our  Court  presents — 
eveiy  base,  low,  and  unmanly  propensity,  with  selfishness, 
avarice,  and  a  life  of  petty  intrigue  and  mystery, 

Mai/  16(A.— O'Connell  attempted  to  take  his  seat  last 
night,  but  the  business  was  put  ofF  till  Monday.  His  case 
is  exceedingly  well  got  up,  but  too  long.  There  are  many 
opinions  as  to  his  right ;  many  people  think  he  has  established 
it  (though  he  had  failed  to  do  so),  that  a  Bill  ought  to  be 
brought  in  to  eTiable  him  to  take  the  new  oaths.  It  was  sup- 
posed Grovemment  would  take  no  part,  but  Peel's  speech  and 
the  language  of  some  of  the  Ministers  are  rather  unfavorable 
to  him.  Lord  Grey,  when  he  read  the  case,  thought  hia  argu- 
ment on  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Bill  conclusive,  but  when  he 
examined  the  Bill  he  thought  differently,  and  that  the  context 
gives  a  different  signification  to  the  words  on  which  O'Connell 
relies.  Tierney  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  they  debated.  Bill 
in  hand,  iij  Lady  Jersey's  room  yesterday  morning.  O'Con- 
nell was  in  a  great  fright  when  he  went  up  to  the  table.  He 
got  through  the  necessary  forms  in  the  Steward's  oifice  by 
moans  of  the  Commissioners  whom  Duncannon  provided,  and 
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who  were,  I  believe,  Burdett  and  Ebrington.  He  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  but  probably  he  will  not ;  it  is  a 
very  hard  case.*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  come,  and  his  son, 
the  Duke  of  Chartres ;  the  latter  was  at  the  opera  to-night  in 
Prince  Leopold's  bos. 

Jfay  29(A,— O'Connell  is  said  to  have  made  a  very  good 
speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  produced  rather  a  favor- 
able impression.  He  has  done  himself  this  good,  that  where- 
as it  was  pretty  generally  thought  that  he  was  likely  to  fail 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons  as  a  speaker,  he  has  now  altered 
that  impression.  There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  wretched 
feeling  of  excluding  him,  but  the  saddle  is  put  upon  the  right 
horse,  and,  though  the  Government  are  now  obliged  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  their  own  Bill,  everybody  knows  that  the  ex- 
clusion was  the  work  of  the  King.  O'Connell  goes  back  to 
Clare  (as  he  says)  sure  of  his  election;  there  will  be  a  great 
uproar,  but  at  present  nobody  expects  any  opposition,  and  all 
deprecate  a  contest. 

Yesterday  the  -King  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Chartres,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  child's  ball.  It 
was  pretty  enougli,  and  I  saw  for  the  iirst  time  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  and  our  little  Victoria.  The  Queen  was  finely 
dressed,  with  a  ribbon  and  order  over  her  shoulder,  and  she 
sat  by  the  King.  She  is  good-looking  and  has  a  sensible 
Austrian  countenance.  In  dancing  she  fell  down  and  hurt 
her  face,  was  frightened  and  bruised,  and  went  away.  The 
King  was  very  kind  to  her.  Our  little  Princess  is  a  short, 
plain-looking  child,  and  not  near  so  good-looking  as  the  Por- 
tuguese, However,  if  nature  has  not  done  so  much,  fortune 
is  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  her.  The  King  looked 
very  well,  and  staid  at  the  ball  till  two.  There  wero  very  iew 
people,  and  neither  Arbuthnot  nor  Mrs.  A.  were  asked,  I 
suspect  this  is  owing  to  what  passed  in  the  House  about 

'  [O'ConnolI  waa  esduded  ftom  takioe  his  scot  as  a  momber  for  Claro,  for 
which  he  had  been  elected  before  the  paaamg  of  the  Belief  AoC,  becauao  it  was 
held  that  he  was  bouad  to  take  the  oath  which  was  required  hy  law  at  the  tune 
of  his  election,  and  not  the  oath  imposed  on  Houian  Catholu^  by  the  recent 
BtatutBB.  He  presented  himself  to  be  sworn  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mans  on  the  16th  of  Mar,  and  there  rel\iBcd  lo  take  the  fDnn«r  oath,  which 
waa  tendered  to  him  b^  the  Clerk.  Tha  House  divided  190  to  US  agcinst  bis 
Bdmiasion  ■without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  18th,  Mr.  O'Connell 
liavinff  previously  been  hoard  at  the  bar  in  person  in  support  of  hia  clum.] 

'  [Donna  Maria  H.  da  Gloria,  Quoon  of  Portugal,  on  the  abdication  of  her 
father,  Dom  Pedro,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  3d  of  May,  1826.  She  was 
horn  on  the  4th  of  April,  1819,  and  wua  consequently  but  a  few  weeks  oMi;.- 
thaa  the  Princess  Victoria.! 
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opening  the  Birdcage  Walk.  It  puts  tlic  King-  in  a  fury  to 
have  any  suoli  tiling  mentioned,  not  having  tlio  sltglitest  wisli 
to  accommodate  tlie  public,  tbougli  very  desirous  of  getting 
money  out  of  tlieir  pocltcta, 

Tne  day  before  yesterday  there  was  a  review  for  tlie  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  wlio  was  there  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  contrived  to  get  a  tumble,  but  waa 
not  hurt.  Last  night  at  the  ball  the  King  said  to  Lord 
Anglesey,  "Why,  Paget,  what's  this  I  hear?  they  eay  you 
rolled  off  your  horse  at  the  review  yesterday."  The  Duke  as 
he  left  the  ground  was  immensely  cheered,  and  the  people 
thronged  about  his  horse  and  would  shako  hands  with  hirn. 
When  IiOrd  Hill  went  to  the  King  the  day  before  to  give  him 
an  account  of  the  intended  review  and  the  dispositions  that 
had  been  made,  lie  said,  "  Hill,  if  I  can  throw  my  leg  over 
your  Sliropshire  liorsc,  don't  be  surprised  if  you  see  me  among 
you." 

The  new  law  appointments  have  just  been  announced,  and 
have  created  some  surprise.' 

June  Wth. — I  have  been  at  Epsom  for  a  week;  tlie  Dul;o 
of  Grafton,  Lords  Wilton,  Jersey,  and  Worcester,  Russell, 
Anson,  Irby,  and  myself,  took  Down  Hall  for  tlie  races  and 
lived  very  well.  Nothing  particular  has  occurred.  Lord  and 
Lady  Ellenborough  are  separated,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
behaved  very  handsomely  to  her.  Tliey  say  he  does  not  now 
know  the  whole  story  of  her  intrigue  with  Felix  Schwar- 
zenberg ;  that  hero  is  gone  to  the  Russian  army.  All  the 
new  appointments  were  declared  when  I  was  out  of  town, 
and  they  excited  some  surprise  and  more  disapprobation. 
They  have  made  Best  a  Peer,  who  is  poor  and  has  a  family, 
by  which  another  poor  peerage  will  be  added  to  the  list; 
and  he  is  totally  unfit  for  the  situation  he  is  to  iill — tliat  of 
Deputy-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  assist  the 
Chancellor  in  deciding  Scotch  causes,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  whatever ;  and  as  the  Chancellor  knows  nothing 
either,  the  Scotch  law  is  likely  to  be  strangely  administered 

'  [The  Attomey-Genem],  Sir  Charica  Wetherel],  hnd  resigned  in  conse- 
quence of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  ana  was  Bucoeeded 
by  Sir  Jaroes  Scarlett  jsft«rward  Lord  Abineer).  Tho  Bolidtor-General,  Sir 
Sioholaa  Conynebam  Tindal,  was  i^aod  on  tiie  Bth  of  June  tj>  Ihe  Chief-Jua- 


of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and  was  sueoeeded  in  the  Solicilorship  by  Si 

"■■- 'inshttw  Sogden  (afterword  Lord  St.  Leonards).    The  vacancy  iii 

Pleas  was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  William  Draper  BoHt, 

tied  Lord  Wynford  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Chancelloi 


Edward  Burtenshaw  Sogden  (afterward  Lord  St.  Leonards).    The  vacancy 

...w, T., J  1.......  resignation  of  Sic  William  Draper  Boi 

the  purpose 
Hith  tho  judicial  business  of  tho  l^ous;  of  Lords.] 
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in  tliat  grenl  court  of  appeal.  Tbey  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  liave  made  Alexander '  a  Peer,  who  is  very  old,  under- 
stands Equity  Law,  and  has  no  children  ;  but  he  knows  very 
little  of  Common  Law  (which  Best  is  well  versed  in),  and  so 
tbey  keep  him  on  the  bench  and  put  Best  on  the  Woolsack, 
Lord  Rosslyn  is  Privy  Seal,'  and  Scarlett  Attorney-General, 
1  ..ich  looks  like  a  leaning  toward  the  WhigB ;  but  then 
Trench  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset  are  put  into  the  Ordnance ; 
George  Bankes  jroos  back  to  the  India  Board,  and  Govern- 
ment supports  him  in  his  contest  at  Cambridge  against 
WiUiam  Cavendish.  This  conduct  is  considered  very  ui^and- 
somc,  and  Tierney,  who  was  well  disposed  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment, told  me  yesterday  that  if  the  Duke  did  not  take  care 
he  thought  he  would  get  swamped  with  such  doings,  that  the 
ivay  he  went  on  was  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  he  would  offend 
more  people  than  he  would  conciliate.  At  present  there  is  no 
party,  and  if  Government  have  no  opponents  they  have  no 
great  body  of  supporters  on  whom  they  can  depend;  every 
tiling  is  in  confusion — party,  politics,  and  all. 

The  event  of  last  week  was  Palmerston's  speech  on  the 
Portuguese  question,  which  was  delivered  at  a  late  hour  and 
in  an  empty  House,  but  which  they  say  was  exceedingly  able 
and  eloquent.  This  is  the  second  he  has  made  this  year  of 
great  merit.  It  was  veiy  violent  against  Government.  He 
has  been  twenty  years  in  office  and  never  distinguished  him- 
self before,  a  proof  how  many  accidental  circumstances  are 
requisite  to  bring  out  the  talents  which  a  man  may  possess. 
Tiie  office  he  held  was  one  of  dull  and  dry  detail,  and  he  never 
traveled  out  of  it.  He  probably  stood  in  awe  of  Canning  and 
others,  and  was  never  in  the  Cabinet;  but  having  lately  held 
higher  situations  and  having  acquired  more  confidence,  and 
the  great  men  having  been  removed  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  death  or  promotion,  he  has  launched  forth,  and  with 
astonishing  success.  Lord  Granville  told  me  ho  had  always 
tliouglit  Palmerston  was  capable  of  more  than  he  did,  and  had 
told  Canning  so,  who  did  not  believe  it. 

Yesterday  the  King  had  his  racing  dinner,  which  was  more 
numerously  attended  and  just  as  magnificent  as  that  he  gave 

'  [Sir  William  Alexander,  then  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exehequer.  Tho 
Court  of  Exchequer  still  retained  its  Equity  junBdictlonJ_  „      ,  „ 

'  [IjOTiI  Eosslyn  was  considered  to  bo  a  Whig,  and  Sir  James  Soamtl  was 
better  known  for  the  lAberal  opinions  be  once  professed  than  for  the  Tory 
opinions  h2  afterward  asamned.] 
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last  year,  but  not  half  so  gay  and  joyous.  I  believe  he  bad 
some  gouty  feeling  and  was  in  pain,  for,  contrary  to  bis  usual 
custom,  he  hardly  spoke,  aud  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  sat 
next  to  him,  told  me  that  the  little  he  did  say  was  more  about 
}j3litiaa  than  the  turf,  and  he  fancied  that  something  had 
annoyed  him.  He  looked  well  enough,  and  was  very  cheerful 
before  dinner.  When  his  health  was  drunk  "  as  Patron  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  many  thanks  to  him  for  condescending  to 
accept  that  title,"  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  "  he 
was  much  gratified  by  our  kindness,  and  he  could  assure  us 
that  in  withdrawing  himself  aa  he  had  done  from  the  Jockey 
Club  he  was  not  influenced  by  any  nnkindness  to  any  member 
of  it,  or  any  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  turt" 

June  %Uh. — Went  to  Stoke  for  the  Ascot  races.  There 
was  such  a  crowd  to  see  the  cup  run  for  as  never  was  seen 
before.  The  King  was  very  anxious  and  disappointed.  I 
bought  the  winner  for  Chesterfield '  two  hours  before  the  race, 
he  havbg  previously  asked  the  King's  leave,  which  he  gave 
with  many  gracious  expressions.  I  have  set  about  making  a 
reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Lord  Sefton.  Both  are 
anxious  to  make  it  up,  but  each  is  afraid  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vances. However,  Sefton  must  make  them,  and  he  will.  The 
cause  of  their  quarrel  is  very  old,  and  signifies  little  enough 
now.  .  .  .  They  have  been  at  daggers  drawn  ever  since,  and 
Sefton  has  revenged  himself  by  a  thousand  jokes  at  the 
King's  expense,  of  which  his  Majesty  is  well  aware.  Their 
common  pursuit,  and  a  desire  on  the  one  side  to  partake  of 
the  good  things  of  the  Palace,  and  on  the  other  side  to  be 
free  from  future  pleasantries,  has  generated  a  mutual  dispo- 
sition to  make  it  up,  which  is  certainly  sensible.  The  King 
has  bought  seven  horses  successively,  for  which  he  has  given 
11,300  guineas,  principally  to  win  the  cup  at  Ascot,  which 
he  has  never  accomplished.  He  might  have  had  Zinganee, 
but  would  not,  because  he  fancied  the  Colonel  would  beat 
him;  but  wheu  that  appeared  doubtful  he  was  very  sorry  not 
to  have  bought  him,  and  complained  that  the  horse  was  not 
offered  to  him.  He  is  now  extravagantly  fond  of  Chester- 
field, who  is  pretty  well  bit  by  it.  There  is  always  a  parcel 
of  eldest  sons  and  Lords  in  possession  invited  to  the  Cottage 

Bixth  Earl  of  Cheaterfield,  bom  in  1S05,  died  in  1866. 
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for  the  sake  of  Lady  Maria  Conynj^ham.  The  King  likes  to 
be  treated  with  great  deference,  but  without  fear,  and  that 
people  should  be  easy  with  him,  and  gay,  and  listen  well. 
There  was  a  grand  consultation  at  the  Cottage  between  the 
King,  Lieven,  Esterhazy,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  ladies  should  be  placed  at  dinner,  the 
object  being  that  Lady  Conyngham  should  sit  next  to  his 
Majesty,  though,  according  to  etiquette,  the  two  Embassa- 
dresses  should  sit  one  on  each  side  of  him.  It  was  contrived 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  taking  out  one  of  them  and  sit- 
ting opposite,  by  which  means  the  lovely  Thais  sat  beside  him, 
and  he  was  happy. 

June  36(A. — I  met  Tierney  and  Lord  Grey  at  dinner  yes- 
terday. The  former  wanted  to  know  what  passed  about  the 
King's  Speech  at  the  Council  at  Windsor  the  other  day.  1 
had  heard  nothing,  not  having  been  at  the  Council ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  Ministers  had  put  in  the  Speech  a  sentence 
expressive  of  satisfaction  and  sanguine  hopes  about  Ireland, 
and  that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  King  would  not  agree  to 
this ;  lor,  after  the  Duke's  audience,  which  lasted  a  good 
while,  there  was  a  Cabinet,  and  it  is  supposed  they  knocked 
under,  for  the  paragraph  about  Ireland  is  cold  enough.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  thought  to  have  had  a  hand  in  all 
this,  and  to  have  persuaded  the  King  to  be  obstinate.  We 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  situation  of  the  Grovernment 
and  the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Tierney  thinks 
that,  unless  the  Duke  strengthens  himself,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  go  on  ;  tliat  Eosslyn  and  Scarlett  are  of  little  use  to  him, 
and  what  he  wants  is  the  support  of  those  who  will  bring  fol- 
lowers in  their  train,  such  as  Althorp,  who  has  extensive  con- 
nections, enjoys  consideration,  and  would  be  of  real  use  to 
him.  There  is  a  strong  report  that  Althorp  is  to  be  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Goulbum  Speaker,  and  Sutton '  a  Peer. 
At  present  the  Government  is  any  thing  but  strong  ;  but  then 
there  exists  no  party,  nor  is  there  any  man  of  ability  and 
authority  enough  to  make  one.  The  Duke  must  strengthen 
himself,  and  have  recourse  for  the  purpose  either  to  the 
Whigs  or  to  Iluakisson  and  his  friends.  These  latter  he  de- 
tests, and  he  knows  they  hate  him  and  are  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies.    The  Whigs  he  would  not  dislike  so  much,  but  the 
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King  is  avors"!  to  have  them,  and  the  Diilm  is  beset  by  his  olil 
suspicion  that  they  want  to  break  up  the  Tory  party  and  make 
him  dependent  on  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  in  taking 
in  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Scarlett,  he  lias  made  some  advances 
toward  them,  though  Lord  Grey  is  displeased  at  his  not 
having  shown  him  more  deference  and  communicated  to  him 
his  intentions  about  Eosslyn.  Lord  Rosslyn  asked  Lord 
Grey's  advice  as  to  accepting,  and  he  advised  him  to  take 
office,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  not  pledge 
himself  to  support  Government,  though  he  was  at  present 
well  disposed  to  do  so,  and  should  be  still  more  disposed  when 
Lord  R<«slyn  became  a  part  of  it.  Tiemcy  said  it  was  very 
lamentable  that  there  should  be  such  a  deficiency  of  talent  in 
the  rising  generation,  and  remarkable  how  few  clever  young 
men  there  are  now  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  King  did 
not  like  Lord  Rosslyn's  appointment;  he  hates  all  the 
Whigs;  indeed,  he  hates  the  best  men  of  all  parties,  and 
likes  none  but  such  as  will  be  subservient  to  himself.  So 
little  public  spirit  has  he,  and  so  much  selfishness,  that  he 
would  rather  his  Government  was  weak  than  strong,  thatthev 
may  be  the  move  dependent  upon  him  ;  though  he  only  wishes 
to  be  powerful  in  order  to  exercise  the  most  puerile  caprices, 
gratify  ridiculous  resentments,  indulge  vulgar  prejudices,  and 
amass  or  squander  money ;  not  one  great  object  connected 
with  national  glory  or  prosperity  ever  enters  his  brain,  I  am 
convinced  he  would  turn  out  the  Duke  to-morrow  if  he  could 
see  any  means  of  replacing  him.  I  don't  think  I  mentioned 
that,  when  he  talked  of  giving  the  child's  ball.  Lady  Maria 
Oonyngham  said,  "  Oh,  do;  it  will  bo  so  nice  to  see  the  two 
Htlle  Queens  dancing  together  "  (the  little  Queen  of  Portugal 
and  the  Princess  Victoria),  at  which  he  was  beyonti  measure 
provoked. 

July  10(A.— T  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  yester- 
day; a  very  large  party  for  Mesdames  the  Duchesse  d'Escara 
and  Madame  du  Cayla;  the  first  is  the  widow  of  the  Due 
d'Escars,  who  was  Premier  MaJtre  d'H5tel  of  Louis  XVIII,, 
and  who  was  said  to  have  died  of  one  of  the  King's  good 
dinners,  and  the  joke  was,  "  Hier  sa  Majes(6  a  eu  une  indi- 
gestion, dont  M.  le  Due  d'Escars  est  mort."  Madame  du 
Cayla '  is    come  over    to  prosecute    some    claim   upon   this 

'  [Madame  du  Cayla  had  heen  the  toi-disanl  mistroaB  of  I.ouis  XVin.,  oi 
rntlior  the  favoriw  of  bis  declining  years.  "  11  fcllait  one  Esther,"  to  uae  hej 
own   espfcseion,  "  ii  uet  Assiifnis."     She  «"na  the  daiightsr  of  M.  Talon 
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Go  rem  in  cut,  wliicli  the  Duke  lia.3  discovered  to  be  unfound- 
ed, and  ho  liJid  the  bluntness  to  toll  her  so  as  thoy  were  going 
to  dinner,  Slie  must  liave  been  good-looliing  in  her  youth  ; 
her  countenance  is  lively,  her  eyes  are  piercing,  clear  com- 
plexion, and  very  handsome  hands  and  arms;  but  the  best 
part  about  her  seemed  to  be  the  magnificent  pearls  she  wore, 
though  these  are  not  so  fine  as  Lady  Conyngham's.  All 
kings'  mistresses  seem  to  have  a  rage  for  pearls  ;  I  remember 
Madame  Narasohkia's  were  splendid,  Madame  du  C^yla  is 
said  to  be  very  rich  and  clever. 

After  dinner  the  Duke  talked  to  me  for  a  lang  time  about 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  quarrel  with 
the  latter.  He  began  about  the  King's  making  Lord  Aber- 
deen stay  at  the  Cottage  the  other  day  when  henad  engaged 
nil  the  foreign  Embassadors' to  dine  with  him  in  London. 
Aberdeen  represented  this  to  him,  but  his  Majesty  said  "  it 
did  not  matter,  lie  should  stay,  and  the  Embassadors  should 
for  once  see  that  he  was  King  of  England."  "  He  has  no 
idea,"  said  the  Duke,  "  of  what  a  King  of  England  ought  to 
do,  or  he  would  Iiave  known  that  he  ought  to  have  made  Aber- 
deen go  and  receive  them,  instead  of  keeping  him  there." 
He  said  the  King  was  very  clever  and  amusing,  but  that  with 

brought  up  hj  Miwlftmc  Cnmpan,  ond  an  early  friend  of  Jlortenao  Baauhami^. 
Her  inarrln^  to  an  oflioar  in  tlio  Prince  do  Conde's  anny  waa  an  unliappy  one  ; 
and  slie  was  lofl,  descrbcd  by  hor  husband,  in  stjiutencd  cireamstimceH.  After 
the  assa.?siDiition  of  tlio  Bus  de  Bariy,  M.  do  ia  Sochofoucauld,  one  of  tha 
loaders  of  tho  ultra-Koyaliat;  party,  contrived  to  throw  her  in  tlie  way  of 
Tionis  XVllI.,  in  the  hope  of  eountemctinff  the  more  Liberal  tnflucnGa  which 
M.  do  Cnzoa  liad  acquired  over  tlie  Kin^.  Madame  du  Cayla  bccaois  the  hnna 
and  the  uiiuiislay  of  Iho  altar  and  tha  Sirono.    Tho  soheme  BUccBedod. 


Ins  wa9  toaohod  by  her  (trace  and  beauty,  and  she  hccatno  indiapensablo  < 
■lis  happiness.     Ilia  happiness  was  snid  lo  consist  in  inhaling  a  pinch  '"  — 
from  her  shoulders,  wliioh  were  roraarkabl;?  broiid  and  fair.    M.  do  L 
lias  related  tlieToniancoofherlife  in  tho  thirtv-ciglitli  boo):  of  his  "  llistoire  de 
la  RcBtanration,"  and  BSwuiffor  satirized  hoc  In  tho  bitterest  of  his  songs— that 


a  pinch  of  snuff 


Cliarger  de  fer  toi  mnsoB  veD^^eresseB, 

FelnS'iunii  «eB  faux,  qa*en  secret  tit  redouUs^ 

Cmwn*  (Mr  ton  leia  it  cave  »n  neelm; 
Cea  feui  dout  s'iadlgiiiilent  Ics  ToQt«8 
Oil  plane  encore  I'olgle  du  grand  Ciaar. 
Riseurioua  that  in  1139  the  last  mistrosa  of  a  Kin?  of  Franco  should  ha« 
Tirited  fjondon  under  tha  reign  of  the  last  iniatreaa  of  a  Kinjj  of  England.] 
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a  surprising  memory  he  was  very  inaccurate,  and  constantly 
told  stories  the  details  of  which  all  his  auditors  must  know  to 
be  false.  One  day  he  was  talking  of  the  late  King,  and  as- 
serted that  George  III.  had  said  to  himself,  "  Of  all  the  men 
I  have  ever  known  you  are  the  one  on  whom  I  liave  the 
greatest  dependence,  and  you  are  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
man," Another  day  he  said  "  that  ho  recollected  the  old 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  once  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  you  are  the 
fourth  Prince  of  Wales  I  have  known,  and  I  must  give  your 
Royal  Highness  one  piece  of  advice :  stick  to  your  father ;  as 
long  as  you  adhere  to  your  father  you  will  be  a  great  and  a 
happy  man,  but  if  you  separate  yourself  from  him  you  will 
he  nothing  and  an  unhappy  one ; '  and,  by  Gtod  (added  the 
King),  I  never  forgot  that  advice,  and  acted  upon  it  all  my 
life."  "  We  all,"  said  the  Duke,  "  looked  at  one  another  witli 
astonishment.  He  is  extremely  clever  and  particularly  ingen- 
ious in  turning  the  conversation  from  any  subject  he  does 
not  like  to  discuss. 

"  I,"  added  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  remember  calling 
upon  him  the  day  he  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  I  was  not  a  Minister,  bilt  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  after  having  told  me  the  news  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it.  i  said  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  was 
ignorant  of  the  instructions  that  had  been  given  to  the 
admiral,  and  could  not  give  an  opinion ;  but  '  one  thing  is 
clear  to  me,  that  your  Majesty's  ships  have  suffered  very 
much,  and  that  you  ought  to  reSnforce  your  fleet  directly,  for 
whenever  you  have  a  maritime  force,  yours  ought  to  be 
superior  to  all  others,'  This  advice  he  did  not  like.  I  saw 
this,  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  man  of 
honor,'  and  then  he  began  talking,  and  went  on  to  Venice, 
Toulon,  St.  Petersburg,  all  over  the  Continent,  and  from  one 
place  and  one  subject  to  another,  till  he  brought  me  to 
Windsor  Castle,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  interrupt  him, 
and  when  in  this  way  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  a  subject  in 
the  way  of  business  which  he  does  not  like,  I  let  him  talk 
himself  out  and  then  quietly  put  before  him  the  matter  in 
question,  so  that  ho  cannot  escape  from  it.  I  remember 
when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  going  to  Windsor  with  a 
mob  at  his  heels  to  present  a  petition  (during  the  late  dis- 
cussions), I  went  down  to  him  and  showed  him  the  petition, 
and  told  him  that  they  ought  to  be  prevented  from  coming. 
He  went  off  and  talked  upon  every  subject  but  that  which  1 
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liad  como  about,  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  let  him  go  on  till 
he  was  tired,  and  then  I  said,  '  But  the  petition,  sir ;  here  it 
is,  and  an  answer  must  be  sent.  I  Lad  better  write  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  tell  him  your  Majesty  will  receive  it 
through  the  Secretary  of  State;  and,  if  you  please,  I  will 
write  the  letter  before  I  leave  the  house.'  Tliis  1  did, 
finished  my  business  in  five  minutes,  and  wont  away  with  the 
letter  in  my  pocket.  I  know  him  so  well  that  I  can  deal  with 
liim  easily,  but  anybody  who  does  not  know  him,  and  who  is 
afraid  of  him,  would  fiavc  the  greatest  difficulty  in  fretting 
on  with  him.  One  extraordinary  peculiarity  about  him  is, 
that  the  only  thing  he  fears  is  ridicule.  He  is  afraid  of 
nothing  which  is  hazardous,  perilous,  or  uncertain  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  all  for  braving  difficulties;  but  he  dreads 
ridicule,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
laud,  whose  sarcasms  he  dreads,  has  such  power  over  him, 
and  Lord  Anglesey  likewise ;  both  of  them  he  hates  in  pro- 
portion as  he  fears  tbem."  I  said  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  this,  as  neither  of  these  men  were  wits,  or 
likely  to  make  him  ridiculo^ls ;  that  if  he  had  been  afraid  of 
Scfton  or  Alvanley  it  could  have  been  understood.  "  But," 
rejoined  the  Duke,  "he  never  sees  these  men, and  he  does  not 
mind  anybody  he  does  not  see;  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Lord  Anglesey  he  cannot  avoid  seeing,  and  the  fear  he 
has  of  what  they  may  say  to  him,  as  well  as  of  him,  keeps 
liim  in  awe  of  them.  No  man,  however,  knows  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  better  than  he  does  ;  indeed,  all  I  know  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  I  know  from  him,  and  so  I  told  him  one 
day.  I  remember  asking  him  why  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  so  unpopular,  and  he  said, 'Because  there  never  was  a 
father  well  with  his  son,  or  husband  with  his  wife,  or  a  lover 
with  his  mistress,  or  a  friend  with  his  friend,  that  he  did  not 
try  to  make  mischief  between  them.'  And  j-et  he  suffera  this 
man  to  have  constant  access  to  him,  to  say  what  he  will  to 
him,  and  often  acte  under  his  influence."  1  said,  "  You  aud  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  speak  now,  don't  you?"  "Yes,  we 
speak.  The  King  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  wanted  me  to 
make  an  apology.  I  told  him  it  was  quite  impossible.  '  Why,' 
said  he,  '  you  did  not  mean  to  ofi'end  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
I  am  sure.'  '  No  sir,'  said  I ;  '  I  did  not  wish  to  offend  him, 
but  I  did  not  say  a  word  that  I  did  not  mean.  When  we  meet 
tbe  Royal  Family  in  society  they  are  our  superiors,  and  we 
owe  them  all  respect,  and  I  should  readily  apologize  for  any 
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thing  I  might  3iave  said  offensive  to  the  Duke;  hut  in  the 
House  of  Lords  we  are  their  peers,  and  for  what  I  say  there 
I  am  responsible  to  the  House  alone.'  '  13ut,'  said  the  King-, 
'  he  said  you  turned  on  Lim  as  if  you  meant  to  address  your- 
self to  him  personally,'  '  I  did  mean  it,  sir,'  said  I, '  and  I  did 
so  because  I  knew  that  he  had  been  here,  that  he  had  heard 
things  from  your  Majesty  which  he  had  gone  and  misrep- 
resented and  misstated  in  other  quarters,  and  knowing  tliat, 
1  meant  to  show  liim  that  I  was  aware  of  it.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Duke  is  offended,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  cannot  maice 
him  an  apology.' " 

The  Duke  went  on ;  "I  was  so  afraid  he  would  tell  the 
Duke  that  I  was  sorry  for  what  1  had  said,  that  I  repeated  to 
him  wJien  I  went  away,  '  Now,  sir,  remember  that  I  will  net 
apologize  to  the  Duke,  and  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  therefore 
not  convey  any  such  idea  to  his  mind.'  However,  he  spoke  to 
him,  I  suppose,  for  the  next  time  I  met  the  Duke  he  bowed  to 
rae.  I  immediately  called  on  him,  hut  he  did  not  return  my 
visit.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  [I  forget  what  he  said  it 
was]  I  called  on  him  again,  and  he  returned  my  visit  the  same 

The  Duke  then  talked  of  the  letter  which  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  just  written  (as  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange 
Lodges)  to  Enniskillen,  which  he  thought  was  published  with 
the  most  mischievous  intentions.  However,  he  said,  "  I  know 
not  what  he  is  at,  but  while  I  am  conscious  of  going  on  in  a 
straightforward  manner  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  of  any  thing 
he  can  do,"  which  I  was  surprised  to  hear,  because  it  looked 
as  if  he  was  afraid  of  him,  I  asked  him  whether,  with  all  the 
cleverness  he  thought  belonged  to  the  King,  he  evinced  great 
acuteness  in  discussing  matters  of  business,  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  Ob,  no,  not  at  all,  the  worst  judgment  that  can  be." 
This  was  not  the  iirst  time  I  liad  heard  the  Duke's  opinion  of 
the  King.  I  remember  him  saying  sometfiing  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  about  him  during  the  Queen's  trial  indicative  of  his 
contempt  for  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Berlin,  has  sent  for  the  Duchess  and  his  son,  and 
means  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  country,  in  hopes  of  pre 
vailing  upon  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Ministers  and  make  a 
Government  under  his  own  auspices  ;  but  however  weak  the 
Government  may  be,  he  will  not  succeed,  for  the  King  has  an 
habitual  reliance  upon  the  Duke  [of  "Wellington]  which  over 
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comes  the  mortification  and  dislike  he  feels  at  being  depend- 
ent upon  him  ;  and,  besides,  the  materials  do  not  exist  out  of 
wbicii  a  Government  conid  be  formed  that  would  have  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmoi,a.  The  great  want  which 
this  Administration  experienees  is  that  of  men  of  sufficient 
information  and  capacity  to  direct  the  complicated  machinery 
of  our  trade  and  finances  and  adjust  our  colonial  differences. 
Huskisson,  Grant,  and  Palmerston,  were  the  ablest  men,  and 
the  first  two  the  best  informed  in  the  Government.  Fitzgerald 
knows  nothing  of  tlie  business  of  his  office,  still  less  of  the 
principles  of  trade ;  he  is  idle,  but  quick.  Of  Murray  I  know- 
nothing;  he  is  popular  in  his  office,  but  he  has  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  knowledge  of  Huskisson. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


InBDits  Lsdy  Lftulbunt— U(!1u»d  IIiiTno  ot  ttiu  Bonrd  of  TnulG^-Qiiarirl  boCwecn  llio 
Duke  ot  Cumbsrlwid  nnd  the  l-oNl  ChMcelLor— A  Bad  Seoaon— Proatraaon  of  Turkej' 
~Vnaea  under  PoBgnBe— SlotB  of  Irelond— Mr.  Winfllum's  Dbij — Gaores  IV.'i  Eye- 
El|;ht— JnnlBB— A  Man  wlthont  Uodft— Oourt-mMtiitl  on  Captidu  DIcklnBon—Thu 
ItnbA  nnd  ite  Morning  Journal — PliyeLeal  Gounga  of  tho  Ein^^A  Ohimda  at 
...    ■r..-.. 1  ...-  !._...    .J.],  ■rri,ta_"rooi  UooTD— Smtt— Bttod— 


FiDny  Kemble— Sir  Junas  Mnctintiuli— HIi  Conversation— Bluek  Ir(sbmen 
Irish  BtoiT— Moore's  SlnBtng— "eoiffo  IV,  *nd  Mr.  Denmnn— fitmwhrrrf  H 

at  Trinity  Colloge— Indian  Vongop — ■  -'  *'' i^-..i -a- ,__i — i 

nay— The  Eocontet's  litport. 


Jiilj/  %lst. — ^There  was  a  Council  last  Thursday,  and  the 
licavicst  Recorder's  report  that  was  ever  known,  I  believe  ; 
seven  people  left  for  execution.  The  King  cannot  bear  this, 
and  is  always  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.  Lord  Tenterden, 
however,  is  for  severity,  and  the  Recorder  still  more  so.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  culprit  escapes,  owing  to 
the  scruples  of  the  King  ;  sometimes  he  puts  the  question  of 
life  or  death  to  the  vote,  and  it  is  decided  by  the  voices  of 
the  majority.  The  King  came  to  town  "at  one,  and  gave 
audiences  until  half-past  four.  He  received  Madame  du 
Cayla,  whom  he  was  very  curious  to  see.  She  told  him  after- 
ward that  she  was  astonished  at  his  good  looks,  and  seemed 
particularly  to  have  been  struck  with  his  "belles  jambes  et 
sa  perruquo  bien  arrang6e  ; "  and  I  asltcd  her  if  she  had  ever 
seen  him  before,  and  she  said  no,  "  mais  que  le  feu  Roi  lui 
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en  avait  souvent  parle,  et  &e  ses  belles  mani^res,  qu'en  v^rit6 
elle  les  avait  trouv6es  parfaitea,"  There  was  a  reigning 
Margrave  of  Baden  waiLing  for  an  audience  in  the  room  we 
assembled  in.  Nobody  took  much  notice  of  him,  and  when 
the  Duke  spoke  to  him  he  bowed  to  the  f^ound,  bow  after 
bow  ;  when  he  went  away  nobody  attended  him  or  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

Juiy  2ith. — The  accounts  from  Ireland  are  very  bad  ; 
nothing  but  massacres  and  tumults,  and  all  got  up  by  the 
Protestants,  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  provoke  the 
Catholics  into  acts  of  violence  and  outrage.  They  want  a 
man  of  energy  and  determination  who  wiU  cause  the  law  to 
be  respected  and  impartially  administered.  If  Lord  Anglesey 
was  there,  it  is  very  probable  these  outrages  would  not  have 
taken  place,  but  no  one  cares  for  such  &  man  of  straw  as  the 
present  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  doing  all  he  can  to  set  the 
King  against  the  Duke  ;  ho  always  calls  him  "King  Arthur," 
which  made  the  King  very  angry  at  first,  and  ho  desired  ho 
would  not,  but  he  calls  him  so  still,  and  the  King  submits. 
He  never  lets  any  of  the  Royal  Family  see  the  King  alone  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Gbucester  complains  bitterly  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  way  in  which  ho  thrusts  himself  in  when  she  is  with 
his  Majesty,  The  other  day  Count  MUnster  came  to  the 
King,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  determined  he 
should  not  have  a  private  audience,  and  staid  in  the  room 
the  whole  time.  He  hates  Lady  Conyngham,  and  she  him. 
They  put  about  that  he  has  been  pressed  to  stay  here  by  the 
King,  which  is  not  true  ;  the  King  would  much  rather  he 
went  away.  The  Duke  of  "Wellington  told  me  that  he  one 
day  asked  the  King  when  the  Duke  was  going,  and  he  said: 
"  I  am  sick  to  death  of  the  subject.  I  have  been  told  he  waa 
going  fifty  times,  but  when  he  goes,  or  whether  he  ever  goes 
at  ail,  I  have  not  the  least  idea."  He  is  now  very  much 
provoked  because  the  King  will  not  talk  politics  with  him. 
His  Majesty  wants  to  be  quiet,  and  is  tired  of  all  the  Duke'a 
violence  and  his  constant  attacks. 

August  8lh. — There  is  a  story  current  about  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  Lady  Lyudhurst  which  is  more  true  than 
most  stories  of  this  kind.  The  Duke  called  upon  her,  and 
grossly  insulted  her  ;  on  which,  after  a  scramble,  she  rang 
the  bell.  He  was  obliged  to  desist  and  to  go  away,  but 
before  he  did  he  said,  "  By  God,  madam,  I  will  be  the  ruin  of 
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you  and  your  husband,  and  ■will  not  rest  till  I  have  destroyed 
you  both." 

Vesey  Fitzgerald  has  turned  out  the  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  put  in  Hume '  as  Assistant  Secretary. 
He  told  mo  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  nobody  in  the 
Office  knew  any  thing  of  its  business,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
true,  but  as  true  of  himself  as  of  the  rest.  Hume  is  a  very 
clever  man,  and  probably  knows  more  of  the  principles  of 
trade  and  commerce  than  anybody,  but  so  is  it  in  every  de- 
partment of  Government — great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefs,  and  a  few  obscure  men  of  industry  and  ability  who  do 
the  business  and  supply  the  knowledge  requisite,  sio  vos  noji 
vohis  throughout. 

O'Connell  was  elected  without  opposition  ;  he  was  more 
violent  and  more  popular  than  ever.  They  treat  him  with 
every  indignity,  and  then  they  complain  of  his  violence  ;  be- 
sides, he  must  speak  to  the  Irish  in  the  strain  to  which  they 
have  been  used  and  which  pleases  them.  Had  he  never  been 
violent,  he  would  not  be  the  man  he  is,  and  Ireland  would  not 
have  been  emancipated. 

August  XQth. — Last  Saturday  I  came  back  from  Good- 
wood, and  called  on  Lady  Jersey,  whom  I  found  very  curiou.i 
about  a  correspondence  which  she  told  me  had  taken  place 
between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Chancellor  relative 
to  a  paragraph  which  had  appeared  in  the  A.ge  stating  that 
his  Royal  Highness  had  been  turned  out  of  Lady  Lyndhurst's 
house  m  consequence  of  having  insulted  her  in  it.  She  said 
she  was  very  anxious  to  soo  the  letter,  for  she  heard  that  the 
Duke  had  much  the  best  of  it,  and  that  the  Chancellor's  letter 
was  evasive  and  Jesuitical.  The  next  day  I  was  informed  of 
the  details  of  this  affair.  I  found  the  Duke  had  called  upon 
her  and  had  been  denied  ;  that  he  had  complained  half  in 
iest,  and  half  in  earnest,  to  the  Chancellor  of  her  not  letting 
him  in  ;  that  on  a  subsequent  day  he  had  called  so  early  that 
no  orders  had  been  given  to  tho  porter,  and  he  was  let  in  ; 
that  his  manner  and  his  language  had  been  equally  brutal  and 
offensive  ;  that  ho  afterward  went  off  upon  politics,  and 
abused  tho  whole  Administration,  and  particularly  tho  Chan- 
cellor, and  after  staying  two  or  three  hours,  insulting  and  of- 
fending her  in  every  way,  he  took  himself  off.  Soon  after  he 
mot  her  somewhere  in  the  evening,  when  he  attacked  her 

'  [Mr.  Doflcon  Ilumo,  n  very  able  public  sorvnut,  IIo  remalneil  nt  Hio  BonrJ 
of  Trado  mnny  j-e.irs.] 
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again.     Slie  treated  him  ■with   all  possible  indignation,  and 
would  have  nothing'  to  say  to  him. 

Yesterday  I  met  the  ChaiiceUor  at  the  Castle  at  a  Council, 
He  took  me  aside,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  tell  mo  all  tliat 
had  passed,  and  to  show  me  the  correspondence.  He  then 
began,  and  said  that  after  the  Duke's  visit  Lady  L,  had  told 
the  Chancellor  of  his  abuse  of  him  and  the  Government, 
but  had  suppressed  the  rest,  thinking  it  was  better  not  to 
tell  him,  as  it  would  put  him  in  a  very  embarrassing  position, 
and  contenting  herself  with  saying  she  would  never  receive 
the  Duko  again  upon  the  other  grounds,  which  were  quite 
sufficient  ;  but  that  some  time  after  reports  reached  her 
from  various  quarters  (Lord  Grey,  Lord  Durham,  Lord 
Dudley,  and  several  others)  that  the  Duke  went  about 
talking  of  her  in  the  most  gross  and  impertinent  manner. 
Upon  hearing  this,  she  thought  it  right  to  tell  the  Chancellor 
the  otherpart  of  his  conduct  which  she  had  hitherto  concealed, 
and  this  she  did  in  general  terms,  viz.,  that  he  had  been 
very  insolent  and  made  an  attack  upon  her.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  exceedingly  incensed,  but  he  said  after  much  con- 
sideration he  thought  it  better  to  let  the  matter  drop  ;  a 
long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  offense  was  committed  ;  all 
communication  had  ceased  between  all  the  parties  ;  and  ho 
felt  the  ridicule  and  inconvenience  of  putting  himself  (hold- 
ing the  high  office  he  did)  in  personal  collision  with  a  Boyal 
Duke,  besides  the  annoyance  which  it  would  be  to  Lady 
Lyndhurst  to  become  publicly  the  subject  of  such  a  quarrel. 
There,  then,  he  let  the  matter  rest,  but  about  a  fortnight 
ago  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  inclosing  a  news- 
paper to  this  effect,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it  (for  I  was 
obliged  to  read  the  letter  in  such  a  hurried  way  that  I  could 
not  bring  the  exact  contents  away  with  me,  though  1  am  sure 
I  do  not  err  in  stating  their  sense) : 

"  Mt  Lokd  :  I  think  it  necessarj-  to  inclose  to  your  Lord- 
ship a  newspaper  containing  a  paragraph  which  I  have 
marked,  and  which  relates  to  a  pretended  transaction  in  your 
Lordship's  house.  I  think  it  necessary  and  proper  to  con- 
tradict this  statement,  which  I  need  not  say  is  a  gross  false- 
hood, and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  have  the  authority  of  Lady 
Lyndhurst  for  contradicting  it, 

"1  am,  my  Lord,  yours  sincerely, 
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This  was  tlic  sense  of  the  letter,  though  it  was  not  so 
worded  ;  it  was  civil  enough.  Tlie  Chancellor  answered  ; 
"The  Lord  Chancellor  with  his  duty  begs  to  acknowledge 
the  favor  of  your  Royal  Highness's  letter.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  never  seen  the  paragraph  to  which  your  Boyal 
Highness  alludes,  and  which  he  regards  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference,  considering  it  as  one  of  that  series  of  calumnies 
to  which  lady  Lyndhurst  has  been  for  some  time  exposed 
from  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  which  she  has  at  length 
leamt  to  regard  with  the  contempt  they  deserve."  He  said 
that  he  thought  It  better  to  let  the  matter  drop,  aud  he  wrote 
this  answer  by  way  of  waiving  any  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  Duko  might  contradict  tho  paragraph  himself  if 
he  chose  to  do  so.  To  this  the  Duke  wrote  again  :  "  My 
Lord,  I  have  received  your  Lordship's  answer,  which  is  not 
so  explicit  as  I  bave  a  right  to  espect.  I  repeat  again  that 
the  statement  is  false  and  scandalous,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
require  Lady  Lyndhurst's  sanction  to  the  contradiction  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  give  to  It,"  This  letter  was  written 
in  a  more  impertinent  style  than  the  other.  On  the  receipt 
of  it  the  Chancellor  consulted  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
tho  Duke  suggested  the  following  answer,  which  the  Chancel- 
lor sent :  "The  Lord  Chancellor  has  had  the  honor  of  receiving 

your  Royal  Highness's  letter  of .     The  Lord  Chancellor 

does  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  annoy  Lady  Lyndhurst  by 
troubling  her  upon  the  subject,  and  with  what  relates  to  your 
Royal  Highness  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  no  concern  what- 
ever ;  but  with  regard  to  that  part  which  states  that  your 
Royal  Highness  had  been  excluded  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
house,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  respect  and 
grateful  attachment  which  both  the  Chancellor  and  Lady 
Lyndhurst  felt  to  their  Sovereign  made  it  impossible  that  anj 
brother  of  that  Sovereign  should  ever  be  turned  out  of  his 
house."  To  this  the  Duke  wrote  another  letter,  in  a  very 
sneering  and  impertinent  tone  in  tho  third  person,  and 
alluding  to  the  loose  reports  which  liad  been  current  oa  the 
subject,  and  saying  that  "  the  Chancellor  might  bave  his  own 
reasons  for  not  choosing  to  speak  to  Lady  Lyndhurst  on  tho 
subject  ; "  to  which  the  Chancellor  replied  that  "  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  loose  reports,  but  that  if  there  were  any,  in 
whatever  quarter  they  might  have  originated,  which  went  to 
affect  the  conduct  of  Lady  Lyndhurst  in  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, they  were  most  false,  fou!,  and  calumnious,"     So  ended 
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the  correspondence  ;  all  these  latter  expressions  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  Duke  himself,  who  is  the  person  who 
spread  the  loose  reports  and  told  the  lies  about  her.  When 
she  first  denied  him,  she  told  Lord  Bathurst  of  it,  who  as- 
sured her  she  had  done  quite  right,  and  that  she  Iiad  better 
never  let  him  in,  for  if  she  did  he  would  surely  invent  some 
lies  about  her.  Last  Sunday  week  the  Chancellor  went  down 
to  Windsor,  and  Said  the  whole  correspondence  before  the 
King,  who  received  him  very  well,  and  approved  of  what  ho 
had  done  ;  but  of  course  when  he  saw  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  heard  his  story,  ho  concurred  in  all  his  abuse  of  the 
Chancellor.  I  think  the  Chancellor  treated  the  matter  in  the 
best  way  the  case  admitted  of.  Had  he  taken  it  up,  he  must 
have  resigned  his  office  and  called  the  Duke  out,  and  what  a 
mixture  of  folly  and  scandal  this  would  have  been,  and  how 
the  woman  would  have  suffered  in  it  all  I 

August  22d. — The  day  before  yesterday  Sir  Henry  Oooko 
called  on  me,  and  told  me  that  he  came  on  the  part  of  the 
Doke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  heard  that  I  had  seen  the 
correspondence,  and  that  I  had  given  an  account  of  it  which 
was  unfavorable  to  him  ;  that  his  Royal  Highness  wished  me, 
therefore,  to  call  on  him  and  hear  his  statement  of  the  facts. 
Cooke  then  entered  into  the  history,  and  told  me  that  it  was 
he  who  had  originally  acquainted  the  Duke  with  the  reports 
which  were  current  about  him,  and  had  advised  him  to  con- 
tradict them,  but  that  he  had  not  found  any  opportunity  of 
taking  it  up  till  this  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Age  news- 
paper ;  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  an  account  of  what  had 
passed,  which  was  that  Lady  Lyndhurst  had  begged  him  to 
call  upon  her,  then  to  dine  with  her,  and  upon  every  occasion 
had  encouraged  him.  I  heard  all  he  had  to  say,  but  declined 
calling  on  the  Duke.  As  I  wished,  however,  that  there 
should  be  no  misrepresentation  in  what  I  said  on  the  subject, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Cooke,  to  be  laid  before  the  Duke,  in 
which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
had  been  concerned  in  the  business,  stating  that  I  had  not 
expressed  any  opinion  of.  the  conduct  of  the  parties  and  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  in  any  way  mixed  up  in  it.  After  I 
had  seen  Cooke  I  went  to  the  Chancellor  and  read  my  letter 
to  him.  I  found  he  had  not  shown  the  King  the  last  two 
letters  that  had  passed  ;  and  as  Cooke  had  told  me  that  the 
Duke  meant  to  go  to  Windsor  the  nest  day  and  lay  the 
whole    correspondence   befoi-o   the  King,  the  Chancellor  im- 
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mediately  sent  off  a  messenger  with  the  two  letters  whicli  the 
King  had  not  seen.  The  Chancellor  has  since  circulated  the 
correspondence  among  his  friends,  but  with  rather  too  un- 
dignified a  desire  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of 
a  parcel  of  people  who  only  laugh  at  them  both,  and  are 
amused  with  the  gossip  and  malice  of  the  thing. 

August  25(A, — I  camo  to  town  from  Stoke  yesterday 
morning,  and  found  a  palavering  letter  from  Cooke,  returning 
mine,  saying  that  the  Duke  was  quite  satisfied,  and  saw  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  have  an  interview  with  me  ;  that  he  had 
persuaded  his  Eoyal  Highness  to  drop  the  whole  affair  ;  and 
ended  with  many  protestations  of  respect  for  the  Chancellor  • 
and  the  purity  of  liis  own  motives  in  meddling  with  the 
matter.  I  sent  his  letter  to  the  Cliancellor,  together  with 
my  own,  that  he  might  siiow  them  both  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington, 

Melbourne,  who  is  a  pretty  good  judge  of  Irish  affairs, 
thinks  that  Government  will  probably  be  under  the  necessity 
of  adopting  strong  coercive  measures  there  ;  but  whether 
they  are  adopted,  or  a  temporary  policy  of  expedients  per- 
sisted in,  nobody  is  there  lit  to  advise  what  is  requisite.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  is  an  absolute  nullity,  a  bore  beyond 
all  bores,  and,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  spend  money  and  be 
affable,  very  unpopular.  The  duchess  complains  of  it,  and 
can't  imagine  why,  for  they  do  all  they  can  to  be  liked,  but 
all  in  vain, 

August  %8th. — At  Stoke  since  Tuesday  for  the  Egham 
races ;  Esterhazy,  Alvanley,  Montrond,  Mornay,  B.  Craven, 
etc.  The  King  came  to  the  races  one  day  (the  day  I  was  not 
there)  in  excellent  health.  The  weather  exceeds  every  thing 
that  ever  was  known— a  constant  succession  of  gales  of  wind 
and  tempests  of  rain,  and  the  sun  never  shining.  The  oats 
arc  not  cut,  and  a  second  crop  is  growing  up,  that  has  been 
sjiaken  out  of  the  first.  Everybody  contemplates  with 
iismay  the  approach  of  winter,  which  will  probably  bring 
with  it  the  overthrow  of  the  Com  Laws,  for  corn  must  be  at 
such  a  price  as  to  admit  of  an  immense  importation.  So 
much  for  our  domestic  prospect  hero,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ireland. 

Jn  the  mean  time  tho  Sultan  with  his  firmness  has  brought 

the  Russians  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  not  a  soul 

doubts  that   they  are   already  there,  or  that   they  will  be 

directly  ;    there  la  nothing  to  resist  either  Diebitsch  or  Pas- 
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biewitcb,  Esterhazy  talks  of  it  as  certain,  and  so  unancoiint- 
ablc  does  it  seem  that  Austria,  should  have  been  a  passive 
epectiitor  of  the  Kussian  victories,  that  a  strong  notion  pre- 
vails that  Metternich  has  made  his  bargain  with  them,  and 
tiiiit  in  tho  impending  partition  Austria  is  to  have  her 
sliare,  StUl  more  extraordinary  does  it  appear  that  the  Duk.e, 
from  whom  vigor  and  firmness  might  have  been  expected, 
should  not  have  interfered.  That  cursed  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July,  and  the  subsequent  battle  of  Navarino,  which  were  in- 
tended to  give  us  a  right  to  arrest  the  ambition  of  Russia,, 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks 
'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perpetual  changes  of  Administration 
here  and  in  France,  which  have  prevented  any  steady  and 
consistent  course  of  policy  from  beinff  followed  ;  while  the 
Russians,  availing  themselves  of  both  these  circumstances, 
have  pushed  on  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  great  vigor 
of  execution.  It  is  quite  impossible  now  to  foresee  the  end  of 
all  this,  but  the  elements  are  abroad  of  as  fine  disturbances 
as  the  most  restless  can  desire. 

Franco  is  probably  too  much  occupied  with  her  own 
affairs  to  pay  much  attention  to  those  of  Turkey,  nor  is  it 
clear  that  the  French  would  much  regret  any  event  which 
tended  to  impair  our  commercial  greatness.  So  busy  are  the 
I'rench  with  their  own  politics,  that  even  the  milliners  have 
left  off  making  caps.  Lady  Cowper  told  me  to-day  that 
Madame  Maradan  complained  that  she  could  get  no  bonnets, 
etc.,  from  Paris  ;  for  they  would  occupy  themselves  with 
nothing  but  the  change  of  Administration.'  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  violence  that  prevails  ;  the  Xing  does  nothing 
but  cry.  Polignac  is  said  to  have  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  a 
martyr,  the  worst  sort  of  courage  of  the  ruat  c(elum  sort. 
Aberdeen  said  at  dinner  at  Madame  de  Liovcn's  the  other 
day  that  he  thought  him  a  very  clever  man  ;  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  went  stil!  furtlicr,  for  he  said  that  he 
was  the  ablest  man  Franco  had  had  since  the  Restoration. 
I  remember  him  well  when  he  was  courting  his  first  wife, 
Archy  IJacdonald's  sister  ;  and  if  being  firet  a  prisoner,  then 
an  emigrant,  then  a  miser,  and  now  a  saint,  can  make  bim  a 
good  Minister,  he  may  be  one. 

August  31sil.— The  Duke,  the  Chancellor,  and  Privy  Seal, 
ciime  from  Walmar  to-day  for  a  Cabinet  ;  and  Esterhazy, 
ivho  v.-as  to  have  dined  with  mo,  sent  v/ord  that  as  ho  had 
'  [Tho  rolipiio  Ministty  took  ofUco  on  the  8tli  of  August.] 
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received  a  courier  this  morning,  and  was  obliged  to  send  off 
Dietricliatein  this  evening',  he  could  not  come.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Fredericlc  Gordon  has  sent  word  that  the  Turks  are 
frightened  and  wish  to  treat,  but  probably  it  is  now  too  late. 

Last  night  news  came  that  Villa  Flor  had  routed  MigTiel's 
expedition  against  Terceira,  and  at  the  same  time  the  little 
Queen  is  embarking  with  the  Empress  for  the  Brazils,  This 
probably  comes  too  late  ;  some  time  ago  it  might  have  been 
of  some  use.  Miguel  will  probably  be  recognized  by  this 
country,  and  then  the  game  is  up.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Duke  meant  eventually  to  acknowledge 
Miguel,  or  ho  would  not  have  tolerated  Beresford's  conduct. 
If  Lamb  is  to  be  believed,  Beresford  was  secretly  in  it  all. 

I  mot  the  Chancellor  this  morning,  who  gave  me  back  my 
letter  and  Cooke's  answer.  He  said,  "There  arc  other  re- 
ports afloat  now,  I  hear."  I  said,  "What?  I'have  heard 
none."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "on  public  matters,  and  they  are 
put  about  by  that  blackguard,"  meaning  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. I  suppose  he  alludes  to  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment, but  I  have  heard  of  none  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  kept  in 
liot  water  by  this  fellow's  activity,  though  I  think  he  cannot 
do  the  mischief  he  wouid  like. 

From  what  I  hear,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  William 
Bentinck  will  be  speedily  recalled  from  India.  His  measures 
are  of  too  Liberal  a  cast  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  present 
Government.  The  Duke  has  never  liked  him,  not  since  the 
war  in  Spain,  when  he  did  not  behave  quite  well  to  Lord 
William,  and  he  seldom  forgets  old  animosities  ;  besides,  he 
cannot  bear  anybody  who  takes  a  line  of  their  own. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  strong  in  the  concuiTence  of  the 
Duke,  is  inclined  to  be  insolent  in  his  tone  to  Lord  William, 
which,  I  take  it,  he  will  not  stand.  The  Duke  looks  upon 
Lord  William  aa  a  hasty,  imprudent  man,  with  bad  judg- 
ment, and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  very  wrong.  He  has 
made  himself  popular  by  the  affability  and  bonhorrtie  of  his 
nianncr,  his  magnificence  and  hospitality,  and  the  liberal  and 
generous  character  of  his  political  opinions,  but  he  is  far 
from  a  clever  man,  and  I  suspect  his  judgment  is  very  in- 
diilerent. 

I  hear  from  Ireland  that  Doherty  conducts  the  trial  of  the 
policeman  with  consummate  skill  ;  the  object  was  that  the 
trial  should  appear  fair,  and  that  the  men  should  be  ac- 
quitted.    They  were  acquitted,  and  the  people  were  furious. 
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There  is  excitement  enough  in  that  wretched  country,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  lieep  it  up  at  it  highest  pitch  ;  the 
press  on  each  side  teems  with  accusations  aad  invectives, 
and  the  Protestants  strain  every  nerve  to  inflame  the  spirit 
of  rancorous  fury  whicli  distinguished  the  Brunswickers  be- 
fore the  Catholic  question  was  carried,  and  to  provoke  the 
Catholics  to  overt  acts  of  violence.  Both  sides  are  to  blame, 
but  the  Protestants  the  most,  George  Villiers  wrote  me 
word  of  a  crime  that  has  been  perpetrated,  the  most  atro- 
cious I  ever  hoard  of,  .  .  .  The  country  in  which  such  an 
abomination  was  perpetrated  should  bo  visited  with  the  fate 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  arm  of  justice  is  too  slow  ; 
public  indignation  should  deal  out  a  rapid  and  a  terrible 
vengeance. 

/September  5t7t. — There  is  a  strong  report  that  the  Turks 
want  to  treat,  and  the  proclamation  of  IJiebitsch  looks  as  if 
the  Russians  were  ready  to  make  peace.  There  is  also  a 
hope  that  the  Russian  army  may  have  been  too  bold,  and 
finds  itself  in  a  scrape  by  having  advanced  too  far  from  ita 
resources,  but  the  former  notion  is  the  most  likely  of  the 
two.  Three  or  four  sail  of  the  line  are  ordered  out  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  Amyot  to  his  house,  whore  he 
showed  mo  a  part  of  Windham's  diary  ;  there  are  twenty- 
eight  little  volumes  of  it,  begun  in  1784,  when  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  old,  and  continued  irregularly  till  his  death  ;  it 
seems  to  be  written  very  freely  and  familiarly,  and  is  prob- 
ably a  correct  picture  of  the  writer's  mind,  I  only  read  a 
few  pages,  which  were  chiefly  notices  of  his  moving  about, 
where  he  dined,  the  company  he  met,  and  other  trifles,  often 
very  trifling  and  sometimes  not  very  decent ;  it  abounds  with 
expressions  of  self-rcproaeh  for  idleness,  breach  of  resolu- 
tions, and  not  taking  care  of  his  health  ;  talks  of  the  books 
he  reads  and  means  to  read,  and  constantly  describes  the 
state  of  spirits  he  is  in.  There  is  a  paper  containing  an 
account  of  his  last  interview  with  Johnson,  shortly  before 
Johnson  died  ;  he  says  that  ho  told  Johnson  how  much  he 
■  reproached  himself  for  not  having  lived  more  in  his  society, 
and  that  he  had  often  resolved  to  bo  with  him  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  that  his  not  having  done  so  was  a  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  our  resolutions,  that  he  regretted.  In  Windliam'a 
diary  are  several  Johnsoniana,  after  the  manner  of  Boswell, 
only  much  shorter,  his  opinions  on  one  or  two  subjects  l)riel]y 
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given,  some  quotations  and  criticisms.  I  was  much  struck 
witli  his  criticisms  on  Virgil,  whom  he  seems  to  have  held 
in  great  contempt,  and  to  have  regarded  as  inferior  to  Ovid, 
He  says,  "Take  away  his  imitation  of  Homor,  and  what  do 
you  leave  him  ?  "  Of  Homer  his  admiration  was  unbounded, 
(ilthough  lio  says  that  he  never  read  the  whole  of  the 
"Odyssey"  in  the  original,  but  that  everything  which  is 
most  admirable  in  poetry  is  to  bo  found  in  Homer.  I  caro 
the  less  about  remembering  these  things  because  thoy  wiU 
probably  appear  in  print  before  long.' 

Windham  told  Johnson  that  he  regretted  having  omitted 
to  talk  to  him  of  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  on  which 
he  had  often  doubted.  Johnson  said,  "  You  mean  natural 
and  revealed  religion,"  and  added  that  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity  were  so  strong  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
doubt  its  truth,  that  we  had  not  so  much  evidence  that 
Ciesar  died  in  the  Capitol  as  that  Christ  died  in  the  manner 
related  in  the  Bible  ;  that  three  out  of  four  of  the  Evan- 
gelists died  in  attestation  of  their  evidence  ;  that  the  same 
evidence  would  be  considered  irresistible  in  any  ordinary 
historical  case.  Amyot  told  me,  as  we  were  coming  along, 
that  Windham  had  questioned  Johnson  about  religion,  having 
doubts,  and  that  Johnson  had  removed  them  by  this  declara- 
tion ;  xf,  then,  the  commonest  and  hundred-times  repeated 
arguments  were  sufficient  to  remove  such  doubts  as  were 
likely  to  occur  to  a  mind  liko  Windham's,  it  may  bo  counted 
a  miracle,  for  I  am  sure,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  Wind- 
ham would  not  have  been  so  easily  satisfied.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  mo  questionable  whether  Johnson  was  a  believer 
(I  mean  whether  his  clear  and  unbiased  judgment  was  satis- 
lied)  in  Christianity ;  he  evidently  dreaded  and  disliked  the 
subject,  and  though  he  would  have  been  indignant  had  any- 
body hinted  that  he  had  doubts,  his  nervous  irritation  at  any 
religious  discussion  betokened  a  mind  ill  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  learnt  one  thing  from  Windliam's  diary  which  I  put 
into  immediate  practice,  and  that  is,  to  write  mine  on  one 
side  only,  and  leave  the  other  for  other  matters  connected 
»vitli  the  text;  it  is  more  convenient  certainly. 

September  1C(A.— Went  to  Brighton  on  Saturday  last  to 
pay  Lady  Jersey  a  visit  and  shoot  at  Firle.     Jersey  and  I 

'  [A  selection  from  Sir.  Winilliom's  jomiinls  w 
Bnriue  in  ISBB.  Tho  JohiiMiulana  had  previou 
Croker  in  liid  edition  of  Boswell'K  "  Lifo  of  Johns' 
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shot  376  rabbits,  the  Kr'eatest  number  that  had  ever  been 
killed  on  the  hills.  The  scenery  is  very  fine — a  range  of 
downs  looking-  on  one  side  over  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  over 
a  wide  extent  of  rich  flat  country.  It  is  said  that  l'"irlo  is  the 
oldest  park  in  England.     It  belongs  to  Lord  Gage. 

I  heard  at  Brighton  for  the  first  time  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's prosecution  of  the  Morning  Journal,  %yiiich  was 
announced  by  the  paper  itself  in  a  paragraph  quite  as  scur- 
rilous as  those  for  which  it  ia  attacked.  It  seems  that  he  has 
long  made  up  his  mind  to  this  measure,  and  that  he  thinks  it 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  hiai,  which  T  do  not  see,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  bo  an  act  of  great  folly.  He  stands  much  too 
high,  has  performed  too  great  actions,  and  the  attacks  on  him 
were  too  vulgar  and  vague,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  any 
such  retaliatory  measure  as  this,  and  he  lowers  his  dignity  by 
entering  into  a  conflict  with  such  an  infamous  paper,  and  ap- 
pearing to  care  about  its  abuse.  I  think  the  Chancellor  was 
right,  and  that  he  is  wrong.  There  is  a  report  that  the  King 
insists  upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  being  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  many  people  think  that  he 
will  succeed  in  turning  out  the  Duke.  Lord  Harrington  died 
while  I  was  at  Brighton,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  will  try  and  get  the  Kound  Tower,'  but  probably 
the  King  will  not  like  to  establish  him  so  near  himself.  The 
King  has  nearly  lost  his  eyesight,  and  is  to  be  couched  as 
soon  as  his  eyes  are  in  a  proper  state  for  the  operation.  He 
is  in  a  great  fright  with  his  father's  fate  before  him,  and  in- 
deed nothing  is  more  pi-obable  than  that  he  will  become  blind 
and  mad  too;  he  is  already  a  little  of  both.  It  is  now  a  ques- 
tion of  appointing  a  Private  Secretary,  and  Knighton,  it  is 
supposed,  would  be  the  man;  but  if  he  is  to  abstain  from  all 
business,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  ap- 
pointment, as  he  will  bo  as  little  able  to  do  business  with  his 
Private  Secretary  as  with  his  Minister. 

I  have  been  living  at  Fulham  at  Lord  Wharncliffe's  villa 
for  six  or  seven  weeks;  I  have  lived  here  in  idleness  and  lux- 
ury, giving  dinners,  and  wasting  my  time  and  my  money 
rather  more  than  usuaL  I  have  read  next  to  nothing  since  I 
have  been  here;  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  little — in  short, 
a  most  unprofitable  life. 

"  '      ""  '.—At  Fulham  till  Friday,  whon  I  came  to 
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town.  Wtnt  to  Stoke  on  Saturday,  and  returned  yesterday: 
old  Lady  Salisbury,  Giles,  E.  Capcl,  and  Conroy.  Tliero  is 
always  something  to  be  learnt  from  everybody,  if  you  touch 
tliem  on  the  points  they  know.  Giles  told  me  about  the  letter 
to  his  sister  written  by  Francis,'  and  which  was  suppossd  to 
have  afforded  another  proof  that  lie  was  Junius.  Many  years 
ago  Francis  was  in  love  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  King  (at  Bath), 
and  one  day  she  received  an  anonymous  letter,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  verses.  The  letter  said  that  the  writer  had  found  the 
verses,  and  being  sure  tliey  were  meant  for  her,  had  sent  them 
to  her.  The  verses  were  in  Francis's  handwriting,  the  en- 
velope in  a  feigned  hand.  Wlien  tlie  discussion  arose  about 
Francis  being  Junius,  Giles  said  to  his  sister  one  day,  "  If  you 
have  kept  tliose  verses  which  Francis  wrote  to  you  many 
years  ago  at  Bath,  it  would  be  curious  to  examine  the  hand- 
writing and  see  if  it  fiorresponds  witli  that  of  Junius."  Slie 
found  the  envelope  and  verses,  and,  on  comparing  them,  the 
writing  of  the  envelope  was  identical  with  that  of  Junius  na 
published  in  Woodfall's  book. 

Old  Creevy  is  rather  an  extraordinary  character.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  early  part  of  his  history,  but  I  believe  he  was 
an  attorney  or  barrister;  he  married  a  v/idow,  who  died  a 
few  year."!  ago;  she  had  something,  he  nothing;  ho  got  into 
Parliament,  belonged  to  the  Whigs,  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
shrewdness  and  humor,  and  was  for  some  time  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Tory  Government  by  continually  attacking  abuses. 
After  some  time  he  lost  bis  seat,  and  went  to  live  at  Brus- 
sels, where  ho  became  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Then  his  wife  died,  upon  which  event  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  with  about  ±'200  a  year  or  less,  no  home,  few  con- 
nections, a  great  many  acquaintances,  a  good  constitution, 
and  extraordinary  spirits.  He  possesses  nothing  but  his 
clothes,  no  property  of  any  sort;  he  leads  a  vagrant  life,  vis- 
iting a  number  of  people  who  are  dehghted  to  have  him,  and 
sometimes  roving  about  to  various  places,  as  fancy  happ<.ns 
to  direct,  and  staying  till  he  has  spent  what  money  he  has  in 
his  pocket.  He  has  no  servant,  no  home,  no  creditors;  he 
buys  every  thing  as  he  wants  it  at  the  place  he  is  at;  he  has 
no  ties  upon  him,  and  has  his  time  entirely  at  his  own  dis- 

'  [Sir  Philip  Frnnoia,  tho  reputed  author  of  tlio  "  Lottars  of  Junius."  Thia 
oiieodotc  has  ehioe  been  voiiHod  with  great  miiiutencas  by  Mr.  Twistleton  in 
liis  tefcarEhcs  on  tho  authorship  of  "  Jimiua."  The  copy  of  verses  and  tha  en- 
velope in  a  feigned  liand  nre  sull  In  o:ustcacc.  I  have  aeea  them.  The  feigned 
Imna  appears  10  bo  idenlicnl  with  that  of  Junius.] 
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[josa!  and  (liat  of  his  friends.  He  is  certainly  a  living  proof 
that  a  man  may  be  perfectly  happy  and  exceedingly  poor, 
or  rather  ■without  riches,  for  he  suffers  none  of  the  privations 
of  poverty  and  enjoys  many  of  the  advantages  of  wealth. 
I  think  he  is  the  only  man  I  know  in  society  who  possesses 
nothing. 

Captain  Dickinson's  trial '  ended  last  week,  with  a  sen- 
tence which  was  leveled  against  Codrington,  and  which 
called  the  charges  groundless,  frivolous,  and  vexatious.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  this  sentence  miglit  have  been 
spared,  though  the  acquittal  was  proper;  that  Codrington 
behaved  very  foolishly,  and  in  ever  mentioning  the  round 
robin  after  he  had  forgiven  it,  very  inexcusably;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Admiralty  had  displayed  a  apii-it  of 
hostility  and  raneor  against  him  whii^h  is  very  disgusting, 
and  that  Blackwood  was  sent  down  to  the  court-martial  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bullying  and  thwarting  him.  I  saw 
him  alter  the  sentence;  ho  seemed  annoyed,  but  said  that 
such  a  sentence  made  it  necessary  the  matter  should  not  stop 
there,  and  that  it  must  be  taken  up  in  Parliament,  I  cannot 
see  what  he  is  to  gain  by  that;  he  may  prove  that  the  Min- 
istry of  that  day  (which  was  not  the  Duke's)  behaved  very 
ill,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  court-martial. 

The  whole  press  has  risen  up  in  arois  against  the  Duke's 
prosecution  of  the  Moming  Journal,  which  appears  to  me, 
though  many  people  think  he  is  right,  a  great  act  of  weak- 
ness and  passion.  How  can  such  a  man  suffer  by  the  at- 
tacks of  such  a  paper,  and  by  such  attacks,  the  sublime  of 
the  ridiculous  ? — "  that  he  is  aiming  at  the  Crown,  but  we 
shall  take  care  that  he  does  not  succeed  in  this,"  The  idea 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  seeking  to  make  himself  King, 
and  his  ambition  successfully  resisted  by  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, "  flogs"  any  scene  in  the  "  Kohearsal."  I  saw  the  Duke 
yesterday  morning;  he  was  just  come  from  Doncaster,  where 
he  told  me  he  had  been  very  well  received.  He  was  with 
Chesterfield,  who  was  to  have  had  a  large  party.      Afterward 

'  [Captain  XHckinson  fonght  the  "  Geiion"  at  the  buttle  of  Nnvaiino  aftt.r 
CapCun  Bathurst,  Che  wmmander  of  the  sliif ,  ivoa  kiUod.  A  qanrrol  aflorward 
took  plttco  between  him  and  Sir  Edward  Cdariiiffton,  nnd  Diofeinson  was  tried 
b^  ooiirt-inartial  fot  not  loftking  proper  use  of  the  eptiiigB  ordered  by  tbe  Ad- 
miral to  be  placed  on  the  anchors,  tbe  consciiuenco  of  which  wa^  that  hat 
brondaidc  ivas  not  directed  flgunat  the  enemy,  but  tired  into  tbe  "  Albion,"  Cup- 
tain  DiokinBon  was  honorably  acquitted  of  all  tbe  cbargea,  and  it  was  proved 
that  Sir  Edward  Codrlngton's  recollection  of  what  bod  pusaed  was  inaccurate 
IE  some  particularf,] 
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I  rode  with  him,  and  he  took  mo  to  see  his  liouse,  which  is 
now  cJcceUent.  He  told  mo  tliat  both  the  King's  eyes  were 
affecteci,  tlie  left  the  most,  and  that  he  would  have  the  op- 
eration performed  when  they  were  fit  for  it;  he  aaid  that  the 
King  never  evinced  any  fear  upon  these  occasions,  that  ho 
was  always  perfectly  cool,  and  neither  feared  operations  nor 
their  possible  consequences;  that  he  remembered  when  he 
had  a  very  painful  and  dangerous  operation  performed 
some  time  ago  upon  hig  head,  that  he  was  not  tlie  least 
nervons  about  it,  nor  at  all  afraid  of  dying,  for  they  told  him 
that  he  would  very  likely  not  recover.  I  said,  "  Then,  after 
all,  perhaps  lio  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  coward 
would  prove  a  very  brave  man  if  circumstances  occasioned 
his  showing  what  he  is."  He  said,  "Very  likely;  "  that  he 
seemed  to  have  but  one  fear,  that  of  ridicule:  he  cannot  bear 
the  society  of  clever  men,  for  fear  of  ridicule;  he  cannot  bear 
to  show  himself  in  public,  because  he  is  afraid  of  tlie  jokes 
that  may  bo  cut  on  his  person. 

In  the  evening  I  met  Matuscewitz,  who  is  all-glorious  at 
the  Russian  successes.  He,  Montrond,  and  I,  talked  the 
matter  over,  and  he  said  that  they  should  make  peace,  but 
of  course  (I  had  said,  "  Vous  sorez  modestes,  n'est-ce  pas?") 
they  should  profit  by  circumstances  ;  that  the  Allied  Min- 
isters would  not  be  permitted  to  interfere,  and  they  should 
grant  such  terms  as  they  pleased  without  consulting  them. 
This  was  a  lie,'  for  Bandinell  had  told  me  in  the  morning  that 
the  negotiations  were  going  on  in  concert  with  tho  Embassa- 
dors ot  the  Allies. 

November  it/i. — Left  London  the  last  week  in  September, 
and,  after  visiting  at  several  country-houses,  slept  at  Har- 
borough,  and  went  to  Brctby  to  breakfast ;  got  there  at  twelve 
and  found  nobody  up.  In  process  of  time  they  came  down 
to  breakfast,  the  party  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  and  Lady 
Lyndhurst,  the  Worcesters,  Mrs.  Fox,  and  Williams,  the 
chaplain,  and  his  wife.  I  saw  very  little  of  the  place,  which 
seems  pretty,  but  not  large  ;  a  very  largo  unfinished  houi5e. 
I   staid  two  or  three  hours,  and  went    on  to  Ohatsworth," 

'  IC  irns  not  n  lio  though  attar  all,  for  I  don't  holiovD  tho  Allied  Ministers 
Jiad  anv  conoora  in  tlic  mattor,    (Dmwnjber  6th,)— [C.  C.  G.] 

»  [Tho  hospitality  of  Cliatsworth  in  tUo  lifetime  of  William  Spencer  Cnvon- 
dish,  sistli  ])\iko  of  llevonBliiro,  was  prineolv.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr. 
(irovillo's  grmidfathoc  mnrriod,  Dorothy,  only  dnnghtcr  of  William,  fourth 
Duke  of  Dcvoiisliire,  finm  whom  Mr.  Grcvillo  dorivoa  his  second  name  of  Cav- 
onijisli.  Ho  vrim  thcroforu  si^cond  coUi>in  of  tho  sixth  Duke  imd  of  Lady  6ran- 
villu  luid  Lndy  t'nrlislc.J 
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where  I  arrived  just  as  they  were  going  to  dinner,  but  was 
not  expected,  and  so  there  waa  no  room  at  the  table.  The 
party  was  immense  ;  40  people  sat  down  to  dinner  every  day, 
and  about  150  servants  in  the  steward's  room  and  servants' 
hall  ;  there  were  the  Lievona,  Cowpers,  Granvilles,  Wham- 
cliHea,  Giranthams,  Wiltons,  Stanleys,  Belfasts,  Newboronghs, 
Dawsona,  Matuacewitz,  ClanwOlIams,  G,  Anaon,  H.  de  Kos, 
etc.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  from  tbe  gaycty  of 
numbers  and  the  entire  liberty  which  prevails  ;  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  house— horses,  carriages,  keepers,  etc. — are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests,  and  everybody  does 
what  he  likea  best.  In  the  evening  they  acted  charades  or 
danced,  and  there  was  plenty  of  whist  and  kcarti  high  and 
low.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  tliat  party  that  news  came  of 
the  negotiations  being  begun  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,'  and  I  received  a  letter  from  Robert  Grosvenor,  which 
Madame  de  Lieven  was  ready  to  dolour,  and  she  was  very 
angry  that  I  would  not  let  her  see  the  whole  of  it.  Our 
Russians  were  of  course  triumphant,  and  the  Princess's  good- 
humor  was  elevated  to  rapture  by  a  \ery  pretty  compliment 
which  was  paid  her  in  the  shape  of  a  charade,  admirably 
got  up  as  a.piice  de  urconstance,  and  which  has  aince  made 
some  noise  in  the  world.  The  word  nds  Constantinople,  which 
was  acted  :  Constant,  Penelope  and  the  suitors  ;  Inn,  a 
tavern  scene  ;  and  Opal,  the  story  in  "  Anne  of  Geierstein." 
The  whole  represented  the  Divan,  the  arrival  of  Diebitsch's 
Embassadors,  a  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  the 
victory  of  the  latter,  and  ended  by  Morpeth  as  Diebltsch 
laying  a  crown  of  laurel  at  Madame  de  Lievcn's  feet.  She 
was  enchanted,  and  of  course  wrote  off  an  account  of  it  to 
the  Empress.  The  whole  thing  is  abused  as  a  hmsesse  by 
her  enemies,  but  it  was  very  amusing,  and  in  the  Duke's 
house,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  a  not  unbecoming 
compliment. 

I  returned  to  Newmarket  on  the  11th  of  October.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  I  had  a  fall  from  my  horse,  which  confined 
mo  to  my  room  for  ten  days.  The  Arbuthnots  were  at  New- 
market, having  come  from  Sudboume,  where  Lord  Hertford 
had  brought  the  Duke  and  Huskisson  together.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  passed  between  them  beyond  the  common 
civilities  of  society,  but  Huskisson  has  suffered  greatly  from 

'  [The  nogotiatiouB  for  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  ivliiob  tcrmmatoil  flii! 
Kusao-TurkiiiE  war.] 
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^  nion  that  the  meeting  was  sought  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  re  ingratiating  hinisell  with  tlie  Dul>e,  aod,  if 
possible,  getting  into  office  on  any  terms.  It  is  ;i  proof  of 
tiie  low  estimation  in  which  his  character  is  held  even  by 
those  who  rate  hia  talents  the  highest  that  all  his  former  po- 
litical adherents  think  this  of  him.  With  such  a  reputation 
hia  political  efficacy  never  can  be  great  again.  There  was  a 
strong  report  that  he  was  to  join  tlie  Grovernment,  which  is 
now  dying  away.  The  Duke  is  very  fortunate,  for  his  most 
formidable  opponents  always  do  something  to  lower  their  own 
characters  and  render  tliemselves  as  little  formidable  to  him 
as  possible. 

The  trials  in  Ireland  are  just  over,  and  the  Government 
have  been  defeated,  which  I  find  they  think  may  be  productive 
of  very  important  consequences  to  tlie  peace  of  the  country. 
Tho  obstinacy  of  one  man,  who  hold  out  against  the  other 
eleven,  in  the  second  batch  of  conspirators  who  were  tried, 
obliged  them  at  length  to  dismiss  the  jury,  and  the  prisoners 
will  be  tried  at  the  next  assizes  ;  the  others  were  acquitted, 
though  the  evidence  against  them  was  the  same  as  that  on 
which  Leary,  etc.,  were  convicted.  The  exertions  of  O'Con- 
nejl,  who  appears  to  have  acted  with  groat  ability,  produced 
this  result.  The  Government  say,  of  course,  that  he  has 
acted  ver^  ill,  but  as  the  Judge,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial, 
said  publicly  that  the  defense  had  been  conducted  with  per- 
fect regard  to  the  due  administration  of  the  laws,  wo  may 
conclude  that,  while  lie  availed  himself  of  every  advantage, 
he  did  not  overstep  the  legitimate  duty  of  an  advocate  to  his 
client.  It  is,  however,  agreed  on  all  hands,  notwithstanding 
these  excesses,  that  the  state  of  the  country  is  improving, 
and  the  Emancipation  Bill  producing  fresh  benefits  every  day, 

Kovcmber  Wt. — Dined  to-day  with  Byng  and  met  Tom 
Moore,  who  was  very  agreeable  ;  ho  told  us  a  great  deal  about 
his  forthcoming  "  Life  of  Byron."  He  is  nervous  about  it ; 
he  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  Scott  and  Mackintosh  to 
write  a  history  of  England  for  one  of  tho  now  publications  like 
the  Family  Library."  Scott  is  to  write  Scotland,  Mackintosh 
England,  and  Moore  Ireland;  and  they  get  £1,000  apiece;  but 

'  Dr.  Lurdnor'a  "  Cjclopiciiia."  Moore  told  me  that  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  annuals  offorod  liim  £W)  to  write  tno  arUcleB  (br  bis  work,  but  "  that  ha 
loathed  tho  tii»k"  and  refused,  though  tlio  money  would  liiive  been  very  ac- 
cetituble.  Tlie  man  snid  he  did  not  aire  about  the  inurit  of  tbe  pcrformanca, 
and  only  wanted  his  nnnio;  whou  Mooro  refiiaed,  tJie  editor  raked  out  some  old 
imd  forijetton  lines  of  Ilia  to  ferry,  and  inserted  them  with  his  name. — [C.  C.  Q.] 
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Scott  could  not  compress  liis  share  into  ono  volume,  so  he  is 
to  have  £1,500,  Tlie  republication  of  Scott's  works  will  pro- 
duce liim  an  enormous  fortune  ;  he  has  already  paid  off 
£30,000  of  the  Constable  bankruptcy  debt,  and  is  to  pay  the 
remaining  £30,000  very  soon.  A  new  class  of  readers  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  schools,  and  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  prodigious  and  extensive  sale  of  cheap  publications. 
Moore  had  received  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Guiccioli  to- 
day ;  he  says  she  is  not  handsome.  Byron's  exploits,  espe- 
cially at  Venice,  seem  to  have  been  marvelous.  Moore  said  ho 
wrote  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  but  his  corrections  were 
frequent  and  laborious.  When  he  wrote  the  address  for  the 
opening  of  Druty  Lane  Tlieatre,  he  corrected  it  repeatedly, 

I  saw  Miss  Fanny  Kembie  for  tlie  first  time  on  Friday, 
and  was  disappointed.  She  is  bhort,  ill  made,  with  largo 
hands  and  feet,  an  expressive  countenance,  though  not  hand- 
some, fine  eyes,  teeth,  and  hair,  not  devoid  of  grace,  and 
with  great  energy  and  spirit,  her  voice  good,  though  she  has 
a  little  of  the  drawl  of  her  family.  She  wants  the  pathos  and 
tenderness  of  Miss  O'Neill,  and  she  excites  no  emotion  ;  but 
she  is  very  young,  clever,  and  may  become  a  very  good,  per- 
haps a  fine  actress.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  not  so  good  at  her  age. 
She  fi-Us  the  house  every  night. 

The  King,  who  was  to  have  gone  to  Brighton,  has  given  it 
up,  nobody  knows  why,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Marchioness 
is  not  well.  This  morning  the  Duke  and  my  brother  were 
occupied  for  half  an  hour  in  endeavoring  to  fold  a  letter 
to  his  Majesty  in  a  particular  way,  which  he  has  prescribed, 
for  he  will  have  his  envelopes  made  up  in  some  French  fashion. 
I  hear  he  thinks  that  he  rode  Flour  de  Lis  for  the  cup  at 
Goodwood,  which  he  may  as  well  do  as  think  (which  he  does) 
that  he  led  the  heavy  dragoons  at  Salamanca. 

O'Connell  has  been  making  a  most  infamous  speech  at 
Voughal,  and  is  movinj^  heaven  and  earth  to  begin  a  fresli 
agitation  about  the  Union,  and  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can. 
Francis  Leveson  is  to  meet  Shiel  at  dinner  to-morrow  for  the 
(irst  time  ;  he  did  not  dare  do  this  without  asking  leave  of 
Peel.  Peel  answered  his  letter  that  he  "  rather  incliaod  him- 
self to  do  any  thing  to  win  him,  but  stating  that  the  E>uke 
would  urge  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  also  the  King's 
horror  of  the  man,"  etc.  The  King's  horror  is  in  consequence 
of  his  speech  about  the  Duke  of  York,  I  am  told  Greece  is 
to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  witli  a  boundary-lino  draivu 
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from  Volo  to  Arta,  and  that  the  sovereignty  is  to  be  offored 
to  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange,  and,  if  he  refuses  it,  to  Leo- 
pold. 

JVovember  12th. — At  Eoehampton  at  Lord  CQifden's  from 
Tuesday,  the  10th,  till  to-day  ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Moore, 
Poodle  Byng,'  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  was  uncom- 
monly agreeable,  I  never  was  in  Mackintosh's  society  for  so 
long  before,  and  never  was  more  filled  with  admiration.  His 
prodigious  memory  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion remind  me  of  all  I  have  heard  and  road  of  Burko  and 
Johnson  ;  but  his  amiable,  modest,  and  unassuming  character 
makes  him  far  more  agreeable  than  they  could  either  of  them 
(particularly  Johnson)  have  been,  while  he  is  probably  equally 
instructive  and  amusing.  Not  a  subject  could  be  mentioned 
of  which  ho  did  not  treat  witfi  equal  facility  and  abundance, 
from  the  Council  of  Trent  to  Voltaire's  epistlea  ;  every  sub- 
ject, every  character,  every  work,  allwerefamihartohim,  and 
I  do  not  know  a  greater  treat  than  to  hear  him  talk. 

Mackintosh  said  he  was  a  great  reader  of  novels  ;  had  read 
"  Old  Mortality "  four  times  in  English  and  once  in  French. 
Ellis  said  he  preferred  Miss  Austen's  novels  to  Scott's.  Talked 
of  the  old  novelists — Fielding,  little  read  now,  Smollett  less  ; 
Mackintosh  is  a  great  admirer  of  Swift,  and  does  not  think  his 
infamous  conduct  to  Vanessa  quite  made  out.  Talked  of  the 
articles  of  our  religion,  and  said  that  they  were  in  almost 
exact  conformity  with  certain  doctrines  laid  down  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Jansenites  differ  very  little  from  our 
Church,  except  as  to  tlio  doctrine  of  the  Real  Rresence.  Speak- 
ing of  India,  Mackintosh  said  that  it  was  very  remarkable  that 
wo  had  lost  one  great  empire  and  gained  another  in  the  same 
generation,  and  that  it  was  still  a  moot  point  whether  the  one 
really  was  a  gain  or  the  other  a  loss.  Called  America  the 
second  Maritime  Power.  Franklin  wept  when  lie  quitted 
England.  When  ho  signed  tlic  treaty  at  Paris,  he  retired  for 
a  moment  and  changed  his  coat.  It  was  remarked,  and  he 
said  ho  had  been  to  put  on  the  coat  in  which  ho  had  been  in- 
sulted by  I^rd  Loughborough  at  the  English  Council  Board. 
Madame  de  Stael,  he  said,  wag  more  agreeable  in  tSfe-4-tete 
than  in  society  ;  she  despised  her  children,  and  said,  "lis  ne 
me  ressemhlent  pas."     Ho  told  her  she  did  not  do  them  jus- 
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tice,  particularly  lier  daughter.  She  said,  "  C'est  une  luno 
bien  pale."  She  took  an  aversion  to  Rogers,  but  when  she  met 
him  at  Bowood,  and  he  told  her  anecdotes,  she  liked  him.  Shi? 
had  vanquished  Brougham,  and  was  very  proud  of  those 
conquests. 

Moore  told  several  stories  which  I  don't  recollect,  but  this 
amused  us  ;  Some  Irish  had  emigrated  to  some  West  Indian 
colony  ;  the  negroes  soon  learnt  their  brogue,  and  when  an- 
other ship-load  of  Irish  came  soon  after,  the  negroes  as  they 
sailed  in  said,  "  Ah,  Paddy,  how  are  you  ?  "  "  Oh,  Christ !  " 
said  one  of  them,  "  what,  y're  become  black  already  I " 

Moore,  without  displaying  the  astonishing  knowledge  of 
Mackintosh,  was  very  full  of  information,  gayoty,  and  humor. 
Two  more  delightful  days  I  never  passed.  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  what  an  extra ordinaiy  thing  success  is  in  this 
world,  when  a  man  so  gifted  as  Mackintosh  has  failed  com- 
pletely in  public  life,  never  having  attained  honors,  reputa- 
tion, or  wealth,  while  so  many  ordinary  men  have  reaped  an 
abundant  harvest  of  all.  What  a  consolation  this  affords  to 
mediocrity  !  None  can  approach  Mackintosh  without  admir- 
ing his  extraordinary  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  wonder- 
ing why  they  have  not  produced  greater  effects  in  the  world 
either  of  literature  or  politics.  His  virtues  are  obstacles  to 
his  success  ;  he  has  not  the  art  of  pushing  or  of  making  him- 
self feared  ;  he  is  too  cfowcerewa:  and  complimentary,  and  from 
some  accident  or  defect  in  the  composition  of  his  character, 
and  in  the  course  of  events  which  have  influenced  his  circum- 
stances, he  has  always  been  civilly  neglected.  Both  Mack- 
intosh and  Moore  told  a  great  many  anecdotes,  but  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  the  latter  related  a  story  which  struck  us  all. 
Mackintosh  said  it  was  enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a 
novel,  but  that  the  simple  narrative  was  so  striking  it  ought 
to  be  written  down  without  exaggeration  or  addition,  I  after- 
ward wrote  it  down  as  nearly  as  I  could  recollect  it.  It  was 
Cramptoii,  the  Surgeon- General,  who  told  it  to  Moore,  and 
Crampton  loquitur. 

"  Some  years  ag'o  I  was  present  at  a  duel  that  was  fought 
between  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  MacLoughlin  and 
another  Irishman.  MacL.  was  desperately  wounded  ;  his 
second  ran  up  to  him,  and  thought  to  console  him  with  the 
intelligence  that  his  antagonist  had  also  fallen,  lie  only 
replied,  '  I  am  sorry  for  it  if  ho  is  suffering  as  much  as  I  do 
now.'      I  was  struck  by  the    good    feeling  evinced  in  this 
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reply,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  young  man. 
He  recovered,  and  a  few  years  after  my  interest  was  again 
powerfully  excited  by  hearing  that  he  Iiad  been  arrested  on 
auspicion  oE  having  murdered  his  father-in-law,  his  mother's 
second  husband.  Ho  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  soldier  who  happened  to  be  passing  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  near  the  house  in  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. Attracted  by  a  light  which  gleamed  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  window,  he  approached  it,  and  through  an 
opening  between  the  shutter  and  the  frame  was  able  to  look 
into  the  room.  There  he  saw  a  man  in  the  act  of  lifting  a 
dead  body  from  the  floor,  while  his  hands  and  clothes  were 
stained  all  over  with  blood.  He  hastened  to  give  information 
of  wiiat  he  had  seen  ;  MacLoughiin  and  his  mother  were 
apprehended,  and  the  former,  having  been  identified  by  the 
soldier,  was  found  guilty.  There  was  no  evidence  against  the 
woman,  and  she  was  consequently  acquitted,  MacLoughiin 
conducted  himself  throughout  the  trial  with  determined  calm- 
ness, and  never  could  bo  induced  to  acknowledge  his  guilt. 
The  morning  of  his  execution  he  had  an  interview  with  hia 
mother  ;  none  knew  what  passed  between  them,  but  when 
they  parted  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  Mother,  may  God  forgive 
you  ! '  The  fate  of  this  young  man  made  a  deep  impression 
on  mo,  till  time  and  passing  events  effaced  the  occurrence 
from  my  mind.  It  was  several  years  afterward  that  I  one 
day  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  (a  very  old  and  intimate 
acquaintance)  entreating  that  I  would  immediately  hasten 
down  to  the  assistance  of  a  Koman  Catholic  priest  who  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  her  house,  and  the  symptoms  of  whose 
malady  she  described.  Her  description  left  me  doubtful 
whether  the  mind  or  the  body  of  the  patient  was  affected. 
Being  unable  to  leave  Dublin,  I  wrote  to  say  that  if  the  dis- 
ease was  bodily  the  case  was  hopeless,  but  if  mental  I 
should  recommend  certain  lenitives,  for  which  I  added  a 
prescription.  The  priest  died,  and  shortly  after  his  death  the 
lady  confided  to  me  an  extraordinary  and  dreadful  story.  He 
had  been  her  confessor  and  intimate  friend,  and  in  moments 
of  agony  and  doubt  produced  by  horrible  recollections  he  had 
revealed  to  her  a  secret  which  had  been  imparted  to  him  in 
confession.  He  had  received  the  dying  confession  of  Mac- 
Loughiin, who,  as  it  turned  out,  was  not  the  murderer  of  his 
father-in-law,  but  had  died  to  save  the  life  and  honor  of  his 
motlicr,  by  whom  the  crime  had  been  really  committed.     She 
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was  a  woman  of  violent  passions  ;  she  had  quarreled  with  her 
husband  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  after  throwing  Iiim 
from  the  bed,  had  dispatched  him  by  repeated  blows.  When 
she  found  he  was  dead  she  was  seized  with  tcFror,  and,  hast- 
ening to  the  apartment  of  her  son,  called  him  to  witness  the 
slipcking  spectaele  and  to  save  hei'  from  the  consequenees  of 
her  crime.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  ho  was  lifting  the 
body  and  preparing  to  remove  the  bloody  evidence  of  his 
mother's  guilt,  that  the  soldier  passed  by  and  saw  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  dreadful  task.  To  the  priest  alone  he 
acknowledged  the  truth,  but  his  last  words  to  liis  mother  were 
now  explained," 

November  ^Qth. — Roehampton.  Only  Moore  and  myself; 
Washington  Irving  and  Maclane,  the  American  Minister, 
come  to-morrow.  Moore  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Lut- 
trell,  of  his  wit  and  information,  and  of  liis  writings,  to  whicli 
he  does  not  think  the  world  does  justict',  particularly  tlio 
"Advice  to  Julia,"  but  he  says  Luttrell  is  too  fearful  of 
giving  offense.     Moore  was  very  agreeable,  told  a  story  of 

Sir St.  George  in  Ireland.     He  was  to  attend  a  meeting 

at  whicli  a  great  many  Catholics  were  to  be  present  (I  forget 
where),  got  drunk  and  lost  his  hat,  wiicn  he  went  into  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled  and  said,  "  Damnation  to 
you  all;  I  came  to  emancipate  you,  and  you've  stole  my  hat." 
In  the  evening  Moore  sang,  but  the  piano-forte  was  horrid, 
and  he  was  not  in  good  voice;  still  his  singing  "  va  dritto  al 
cuore,"  for  it  produces  an  exceeding  sadness,  and  brings  to 
mind  a  thousand  melancholy  recollections,  and  generates 
many  melancholy  anticipations.  Ho  told  me  as  we  came 
along  that  with  him  it  required  no  thoujjht  to  write,  but  that 
there  was  no  end  to  it;  so  many  fancies  on  every  subject 
crowded  on  his  brain;  that  he  often  read  what  he  had  written 
as  if  it  had  been  the  composition  of  another,  and  was  amused ; 
that  it  was  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him  to  compose  those 
light  and  trifling  pieces,  humorous  and  satirical,  which  had 
been  so  often  successful.  He  holds  Voltaire  to  have  been 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  that  ever  lived,  on  account  of 
his  universality  and  fertility;  talked  of  Scott  and  his  won- 
derful labor  and  power  of  composition,  as  well  as  the  extent 
to  which  he  has  carried  the  art  of  book-making;'  besides  writ- 
ing this  history  of  Scotland  for  Dr.  Lardner's  "Encyclo- 
ptedla,"  he  is  working  at  the  prefaces  for  the  republication  of 
the  Waverlcy  Novels,  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  and  has 
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still  found  time  to  review  Tytler,  which  he  has  done  out  of 
the  scraps  and  chips  of  his  other  works.  A  little  while  ago 
he  had  to  correct  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, and,  being  dissatisfied  with  what  was  done,  he  nearly 
wrote  it  over  again,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  editor.  Some  time 
after  finding  another  copy  of  the  proofs,  he  forgot  that  hn 
had  corrected  them  before,  and  he  rewrote  these  also  and 
sent  them  up,  and  the  editor  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
selecting  from  the  two  corrected  copies  the  best  parts  of  each. 

Yesterday  I  met  the  Chancellor  at  dinner  at  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls',  when  ho  told  me  about  the  King  and  Denman,' 
The  King  would  not  have  the  Kecorder's  report  last  week, 
because  the  Recorder  was  too  ill  to  attend,  and  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  see  Denman.  The  Duke  went  to  him,  when  he 
threw  himself  into  a  terrible  tantrum,  and  was  ao  violent  and 
irritable  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  liim  have  his  own  way 
for  fear  he  should  be  ill,  which  they  thought  he  would  other- 
wise certainly  be.  He  is  rather  the  more  furious  with  Den- 
man from  having  been  forced  to  consent  to  his  having  the 
silk  gown,  and  he  said  at  that  time  that  he  should  never  set 
his  foot  in  any  house  of  his;  so  that  business  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  the  unfortunate  wretches  under  sentence  of  death 
are  suffered  to  linger  on,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  do 
his  duty  and  admit  to  his  presence  an  officer  to  whom  he  has 
taken  an  aversion.  As  the  Chancellor  said  to  me,  "  the  fact 
is,  he  is  mad."  The  fact  is  that  he  is  a  spoiled,  selfish,  odious 
beast,  and  has  no  idea  of  doing  any  thing  but  what  is  agree- 
able to  liimself,  or  of  there  being  any  duties  attached  to  the 
office  he  holds.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  Civil  List  exceed  the 
allowance  in  every  branch,  every  quarter  ;  but  nobody  can 
guess  how  tlic  money  is  spent,  for  the  King  makes  no  show 

and  never  has  anybody  there.     My  belief  is  that and 

plunder  him,  or  rather  the  country,  between  them, 

in  certain  stipulated  proportions.  Among  other  expenses, 
his  tailor's  bill  is  said  to  be  £4,000  or  £5,000  a  year.  He  is 
now  employed  in  devising  a  new  dress  for  the  Guards. 

JVbvember  21s*. — ^MacJane,  the  American  Minister,  could 
not  come,  but  Irving  did.  He  is  lively  and  unassuming,  rather 
vulgar,  very  good-humored.     We  went  to  Strawberry  Hill 

■  [ThomnB  Dcnmnn,  aftcnvaid  Lord  Bcnroan  nnd  Lord  Chicf-Juatice  of 
England,  inaa  nt  tliis  time  Common  Scrgcnnt  of  tlie  city  of  London.  Georga 
[V.  bated  him  for  the  part  he  bud  taken  on  Che  Queen's  trial,  und  did  idl  h« 
could  li)  prevent  his  having  a  Bilk  gown.     Vidt  wpro,  p.  133.] 
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to-day— Moore,  Ellis,  Lady  Georgiana,  and  I,  Ellis  i&  an 
excellent  cicerone  ;  every  thing-  is  in  the  state  in  which  old 
Horace  Walpole  left  it,  and  just  as  his  catalogue  and  de- 
scription describe  it.  He  says  in  that  work  that  he  makes 
that  catalogue  to  provide  against  the  dispersion  of  his  collec- 
tions, and  he  tied  up  every  thing  as  strictly  as  possible. 
Moore  sang  in  the  evening  and  was  very  agreeable  the  whole 
day.  He  said  that  Byron  thought  that  Crabbe  and  Coleridge 
had  the  most  genius  and  feeling  of  any  living  poet.  Nobody 
reads  Orabbe  now.  How  dangerous  it  is  to  be  a  atory-teJIer, 
however  agreeable  tho  manner  or  amusing  the  budget,  for 
Mooro  to-day  told  a  story  which  he  told  here  last  week  ! 
However,  they  all  laughed  just  the  same,  except  me,  and  I 
moralized  upon  it  thus.  Cliiden  is  a  veiy  odd  man,  sJirewd 
and  well  informed,  and  somewhat  sarcastic,  but  very  gay  and 
good-humored,  fond  of  society  and  the  Times  newspaper,  a 
great  enemy  to  the  Church,  and  ohuckloa  over  its  alarms  and 
its  dangers,  but  I  was  amused  with  a  comical  contradiction. 
Somebody  told  a  story  about  an  erratum  in  an  Irish  paper, 
which  said  that  such  a  one  had  abjured  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  Church  and  embraced  those  of  tho  Protestant,  at 
which  he  was  greatly  diverted,  and  said,  "  lliat  is  just  what 
I  should  have  said  myself  ; "  and  to-day  after  dinner,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  said  grace  (he  saya  grace  on  Sunday  only). 

Moore  gave  an  account  thia  morning  of  his  being  ex- 
amined in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  when  a  boy,  during  tjie 
rebellion.  Many  of  the  youths  (himself,  and  lie  says  ho  is 
pretty  sure  Crokcr,  among  tho  number)  had  taken  the  oath 
of  the  United  Irishmen '  (Emmett  °  and  some  others  who 
were  in  the  College  had  absconded).  The  Chancellor  (Lord 
Clare)  came  to  the  College,  erected  his  tribunal,  and  examined 
all  the  students  upon  oath.  He  asked  first  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  any  society  of  United  Irish,  and,  if  the  answer  waa 
in  tlie  affirmative,  he  asked  whom  they  had  over  seen  there 
and  what  had  passed.  Contumacy  was  punishable  by  expul- 
sion and  exclusion  from  every  profession.  At  the  end  of  tho 
first  day's  examination  Moore  went  home  to  his  parents,  and 
told  them  he  could  not  take  an  oath  which  might  oblige  him 
to  criminate  others  (as  he  should  be  forced  to  answer  any 
question  they  might  clioose  to  put),  and  tliough  they  were 
poor,  and  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  him,  they  encouraged 
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him  in  this  resolution.  The  next  day  he  was  called  forth, 
when  he  refused  to  be  sworn,  stating  his  reasons  why.  The 
Chancellor  said  he  did  not  como  there  to  dispute  with  him, 
but  added  that  they  should  only  ask  him  general  questions, 
on  which  he  took  the  oath,  but  reserved  to  himself  tbo  power 
of  declining  to  answer  part'^ular  questions.  They  only  asked 
him  such  questions  as  he  could  conscientiously  answer  (they 
had  got  all  the  information  they  wanted,  and  were  beginning 
to  relax),  but  when  they  had  done  with  him  Lord  Clare  asked 
him  wliy  he  had  demurred  to  answer.  He  said  he  was  afraid 
he  might  be  called  on  to  criminate  others,  and  that  he  had 
never  taken  an  oath  before,  and  naturally  felt  some  reluctance 
and  dread  on  such  an  occasion. 

Moore  told  a  story  of  an  irishman  who  saw  from  the  pit  a 
friend  of  his  acting  Othello,  and  he  called  out,  "  Larry,  Larry, 
Larry,  there's  the  least  taste  in  life  of  yont  linen  hanging 
out  ! "  One  day  in  America,  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  Moore 
saw  this  seen?  :  An  Indian  whose  boat  was  moored  to  the 
shore  was  making  love  to  the  wife  of  another  Indian  ;  the 
husband  came  upon  them  unawares  ;  he  jumped  into  the  boat, 
when  the  other  cut  the  cord,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  car- 
ried into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  before  ha  could 
seize  his  paddle  was  already'  within  the  rapids.  He  exerted 
all  his  force  to  extricate  himself  from  the  peril,  but  finding 
that  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  his  oanoo  was  drawn  with  in- 
creasing rapidity  toward  the  Falls,  he  threw  away  his  paddle, 
drank  off  at  a  draught  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
tossed  the  empty  bottle  into  tlio  air,  then  quietly  folded  his 
arms,  extended  himself  in  the  boat,  and  awaited  with  perfect 
calmness  his  inevitable  fate.  In  a  few  moments  be  was 
whirled  down  the  falls  and  disappeared  forever, 

Washington  Irving  wants  sprightliness  and  more  refined 
manners.  He  was  in  Spain  four  years,  at  Madrid,  Seville, 
and  Granada.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  was  lodged  in  the 
Alhambra,  which  is  excellently  preserved  and  very  beautiful ; 
h<!  gives  a  deplorable  description  of  the  ignorance  and  back- 
ward state  of  the  Spaniards.  When  ho  returned  to  France 
lies  was  utterly  uninformed  of  what  had  been  passing  in  Europe 
while  he  was  in  Spain,  and  ho  says  he  now  constantly  hears 
events  alluded  to  of  which  he  knows  jiothing. 

J)eeember  1st. — After  I  left  Roeliamp ton  last  week  came  to 
town  and  dined  with  Byng,  Moore,  Irving,  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
and  Vesey  Fitzgerald  ;    very  agreeable.     No  news  but  the 
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failure  of  the  Spanish  expedition  against  Mexico,  ivhieh 
capitulated,  and  the  soldiers  promised  never  to  bear  arms 
against  Mexico  again.  On  Friday  went  to  see  Lord  Glen- 
gall's  comedy,  ivilh  a  prologue  by  F,  Mills  and  an  epilogue 
By  Alvanley.'  It  succeeded,  though  the  first  two  acts  went 
off  heavily  ;  not  much  novelty  in  it,  but  the  characters  well 
drawn  and  some  of  the  situations  very  good  :  it  amused  mc 
very  well,  and  was  exceedingly  well  acted.  Glengall  came 
to  me  afterward  t-o  get  criticisms  on  hia  play.  1  told  him 
some  of  the  faults,  and  he  was  not  in  the  Sir  I'retful  line,  but 
took  it  all  very  thankfully.  At  Roehampton  on  Sunday  ; 
B^g,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Sharpe,'  and  Luttrell.  There  as 
a  joke  of  Luttreli's  about  Sharpe,  He  was  a  wholesale  hatter 
formerly  ;  having  a  dingy  complexion,  somebody  said  be  had 
transferred  the  color  of  his  liats  to  his  face,  when  Luttrell 
said  that  "it  was  darkness  which  might  be  felt,"  Wilson 
has  written  to  the  Sultan  a  letter  full  of  advice,  and  he  says 
the  IHirks  will  be  more  powerful  than  ever.  Wjlson  is  always 
full  of  opinions  and  facta ;  the  former  are  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, the  latter  generally  false. 

No  Council  yet ;  the  King  is  employed  in  altering  the 
uniforms  of  the  Guards,  and  lias  pattern  coats  with  various 
collars  submitted  to  him  every  day.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land assists  him,  and  this  is  his  principal  occupation  ;  he  sees 
much  more  of  his  tailor  than  he  does  of  his  Minister,  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  boy,  who  is  at  Kew,  diverts  himself 
with  making  the  guard  turn  out  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  day  to  salute  him. 

J}eccinher  3cl. — Came  from  Roehampton.  Lady  Pembroke 
and  her  daughter,  Luttrell  and  I,  and  the-Lievens,  dined  there 
one  day.  Lady  Pembroke  was  Countess  Woronzow  ;  Lord 
Pembroke  pleaded  poverty  all  his  life,  and  died  leaving  each 
of  his  five  daughters  £20,000,  and  his  wife  £200,000  to  do 
what  she  liked  with.  Old  Woronzow  was  Embassador  here 
many  years,  has  lived  here  ever  since,  and  never  learnt  a  word 
of  English.  His  son  Michel  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  the  Russian  army,  and  now  Governor  of  Odessa 
and  the  province  of  which  that  city  is  the  capital. 

I  went  to  SCO  Glen  gall's  play  again,  which  was  much  better 
acted  than  the  first  time,  and,  having  been  curtailed,  went  ofE 

>  [A  oomedyby  the  Earl  of  Glomtall,  entitled  "  The  Follies  of  Fa3Ji!on."J 
'[Eiohard  Sliaqie,  Eaq.,  well  known  by  the  tuiWjofi  of  " Converaation 
Bharpe."] 
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very  well.  Henry  do  Ros,  Glcngall,  and  I,  went  together.  I 
was  very  much  amused  (but  did  not  venture  to  show  it)  at  a 
point  in  one  of  the  scenes  between  Lureall  and  Sir  S,  Foster  : 
the  latter  said,  "Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  a  country  gentle- 
man residing  on  hia  estate  is  as  valuable  a  meniber  of  society 
as  a  man  of  fashion  in  London  who  lives  by  plundering  those 
who  have  more  money  and  loss  wit  than  himself  ; "  when  De 
Ros  turned  to  Glcngall  and  said,  "Richard,  there  appears  to 
me  to  bo  a  great  deal  of  twaddle  in  this  play ;  besides,  you 
throw  over  the  good  cause." 

December  titA. — This  morning  the  Duko  o£  Wellington 
sent  for  me  about  the  Council  on  Monday,  and  after  settling 
that  matter  lie  began  talking  about  the  King's  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  Recorder's  report.  I  told  him  it  was  thought 
very  extraordinary.  He  said :  "  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
scene  I  had  with  him  ;  there  never  was  any  thing  like  it. 
I  never  saw  liim  so  violent."  He  then  rang  the  bell,  when 
Drummond  (his  secretary)  appeared,  and  the  Duke  desired 
him  to  bring  the  correspondence  ivith  the  King  about  the 
Recorder,  which  was  done.  He  then  said :  "  I  came  to  town 
on  the  Monday  for  the  Council  and  report,  which  was  to  have 
been  on  Tuesday,  and  which  he  had  himself  settled,  without 
consulting  me ;  in  the  afternoon  Phillips  came  to  me  and  said 
that  the  Recorder  could  not  attend,  and  that  they  did  not 
know  if  his  Majesty  would  receive  Dcnman.  I  wrote  to  the 
King  directly  this  letter."  He  then  read  the  letter,  which 
was  to  this  effect :  that  he  informed  ihc  King  that  the  Re- 
corder was  ill,  and  therefore  the  Common  Sergeant,  Mr.  Den- 
man,  would  have  the  honor  of  maldng  the  report  to  his 
Majesty ;  that  he  thought  it  right  to  apprise  him  of  this,  and 
if  he  had  any  objection  to  receive  Mr.  Denman,  it  would  be 
better  to  put  off  the  Council,  as  no  other  person  could  now  lay 
tho  report  before  him.  "To  this  the  King  wrote  an  answer, 
beginning  'My  dear  Duke,'  not  aa  usual,"  the  Duke  said, 
" '  My  dear  Friend,'  that  the  state  of  his  eyes  would  not  allow 
him  to  write  by  candle-light,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
make  use  of  an  amanuensis.  The  letter  was  written  by  Wat- 
son, and  signed  by  tho  King,  '  Your  sincere  Friend,  G.  R.' 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  quite  surprised  that  the  Duke 
should  have  made  hini  such  a  proposal ;  that  he  had  been 
grossly  insulted  by  Denman,  and  would  never  adinit  him  to 
his  presence ;  that  it  had  been  settled  tiie  Deputy-Recorder, 
Arabin,  in  the  absence  of  the  Recorder,  should   make  the 
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report,  and  that  he  had  already  done  so ;  that  he  was  surprised) 
knowing  as  the  Duke  must  do  the  firmness  of  his  chariicter, 
that  he  should  think  him  capable  of  yielding  on  this  subject; 
that  ha  never  would  do  so,  and  desired  the  Council  might  take 
place,  and  the  report  be  made  by  Arabin."  His  letter  was 
much  longer,  but  this  was  the  pith  of  it.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  the  Duke  held  a  consultation  with  Peel  and  the  Chancel- 
lor, when  they  determined  to  put  off  the  Council,  which  was 
done,  and  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  King,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  as  follows.  This  was  an  admirable  letter — business- 
like, firm,  and  respectful:  "That  upon  the  receipt  of  his 
Majesty's  letter  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the 
Chancellor,  and  that  they  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  post- 
poning the  Council  and  report ;  that  the  making  of  this  report 
was  the  privilege  of  the  City  of  London,  and  that  the  Recorder 
,in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  being  unable  to  attend,  had 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Common  Sergeant,  whose  duty 
it  then  became  to  present  it;  that  it  was  now  in  his  hands, 
and  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  his  consent;  that  the 
onlj'  occasion  on  which  it  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
Arabin  had  been  when  the  Common  Sergeant  was  on  the  cir- 
cuit; tliat  as  his  Majesty  objected  to  admit  Mr.  Denman  to 
his  presence,  they  had  thought  it  best  to  put  ofi^  the  Council, 
as  if  Mr.  Arabin  was  summoned  he  could  have  no  report  to 
present,  and  there  would  probably  arise  some  discussion  be- 
tween the  Common  Sergeant  and  liim,  which  would  be  a  pro- 
ceeding such  as  ought  not  to  take  place  in  his  Majesty's 
palace,  and  that  he  *rould  wait  upon  his  Majesty  the  next 
morning  and  take  his  commands  upon  the  subject,"  The  next 
day,  he  continued,  he  went  to  Windsor,  where  he  had  a  grand 
scene  with  his  Majesty.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that 
nobody  can  manage  him  but  me,"  He  repeated  all  he  had 
said  in  his  letter,  and  a  great  deal  more;  represented  to  him 
that  having  given  his  sanction  to  the  official  appointment  of 
Denman  since  the  Queen's  trial,  he  could  not  refuse  to  receive 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  without  alleging  legal  objec- 
tions for  so  doing;  to  which  the  King  replied  that  Lord  Liv- 
erpool had  behaved  very  ill  to  him,  and  had  made  him  do  this; 
and  then  he  became  very  violent,  and  cursed  and  swore,  and 
said  he  never  would  see  him.  The  Duke  said  that  he  might 
put  off  the  report ;  that  there  were  three  men  wlio  must  be 
hanged,  and  it  did  not  signify  one  farthing  whether  they  were 
kept  in  prison  a  little  longer  or  shorter  time  (be  forgets  that 
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there  are  others  lying  under  sentence  of  deatli,  probably 
several),  and  that  he  had  better  put  it  off  tlian  have  the 
Common  Sergeant  come  down  to  a  scene  in  his  palace.  After 
letting'  him  run  on  in  bis  usual  way,  and  exhaust  his  violence, 
he  left  Lim,  and  the  report  stands  over  once  more ;  but  the 
Duke  told  me  that  it  could  not  stand  over  after  this,  and,  if 
the  Recorder  is  not  well  enough  when  the  time  arrives  for 
the  next  report,  his  Majesty  must  receive  Denman  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  that  he  shall  insist  upon  it.  He  told  me 
the  whole  history  in  great  detail,  mixed  with  pretty  severe 
strictures  on  the  Kinji;,  I  have  put  down  all  I  could  carry 
away.  I  have  not  such  a  memory  (or  such  an  invention)  as 
Bourrienne. 

The  Duke  then  told  me  that  lie  had  n>ade  strong  remon- 
strances about  the  excess  of  expenditure  on  the  Civil  List; 
that  in  the  Lord  Steward's  department  there  had  been  an 
excess  of  ^7,000,  in  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  £5,000, 
and  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Kobes  (the  tailor's  bill)  of 
£10,000  in  the  last  half-year ; '  that  he  had  stated  that,  unless 
they  could  save  the  difference  in  the  next  half-vear,  or  pay  it 
out  of  the  Privy  Purse,  he  must  go  to  Parliament,  which 
would  bring  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List  under 
discussion.  He  said  it  was  very  extraordinary,  that  the 
Kinjv's  expenses  appeared  to  be  nothing ;  his  Majesty  had 
not  more  tables  than  he  (the  Duke)  had. 

I  asked  him  about  Brummell  and  his  Consulship.  Ho 
said  Aberdeen  liesitHted ;  that  he  had  offered  to  take  all  the 
responsibility  on  himself;  that  he  had  In  Dudley's  time  pro- 

Eosed  it  to  him  (Dudley),  who  had  objected,  and  at  last  owned 
e  was  afraid  the  King  might  not  like  it,  on  which  he  had 
spoken  to  the  King,  who  had  made  objections,  abusing  Brtim- 
mell^said  he  was  a  damned  fellow  and  had  behaved  very  ill 
to  him  (the  old  story,  always  himself — moi,  tnoi,  moi) — but, 
lifter  having  let  him  run  out  his  tether  of  abuse,  ho  had  at 
liiat  exti-acted  his  consent;  nevertheless,  Dudley  did  not  g^ve 
him  the  appointment.  The  Duke  said  he  had  no  acquaintance 
witli  Bnnnmcll. 

'  I  am  Hot  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  the  sums,  but  verj'  iienrlj  bo.~[C.  C.  G.] 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Chlliter  of  (he  Es(h~Tha  Due  ie  DIdo  mreated— A  Ball  to  the  I>ivnn— FacliBb  rollcy  In 
Ursece— Sir  Thomas  Lswrocu—Ualkitiii— Court  of  KId^'s  Boncli—AccidfDt  M  tba 
Grand  Dnke  ConsUuitinB—Ostorley— Young  Sidney  llfrbort— Duke  of  Wellington  In 
Office— SUidetou'B  "Ufeof  CiuiDliig"~I>aitli  of  Sir  ThomsB  Lsitcdcc — Loopold  nnd 
the  Tbnmo  of  Qr(«<B— Canning's  Answers  to  Lord  OTey~Dl9tre8Bed  SCUe  of  tlia 
Couutrr— Canning's  QreUoau  uid  hla  FlUlileB~I>aath  of  Tiemey— 9lr  Martin  aiuo 
President— The  DdIis  of  WeUlngton*!  Views  and  CoadnM—Tbe  Coming  S«bbI(i11~ 
Moan's  "  Llfu  of  Byion "— Chsraetar  ol  Jlynm— Opening  of  Parllamont- The  Flra 
Kins— The  Duke  of  WelUngton's  Speaking— The  English  Opers-nonso  burnt  don-n- 
Lord  TbDrloff  on  Kenron  and  BuUei^-Old  Bothscblld— Lausdowiio  House— Eail  Stui- 
hopQ — John  Uurray— ^Departure  for  llaJy. 

DecemJ>er  tth. — At  Windsor  for  n  Counuil ;  the  Duke  was 
there,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  Murr.iy,  Lord  Rosslyn,  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  Herries.  There  was  ii  chapter  of  tiie  Bath,  when 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  installed  Grand  Master,  Stratford 
Canning  and  Robert  Gordon  Grand  Cresses.  The  King  looked 
very  well,  but  was  very  blind.  The  Council  was  by  candle- 
light, but  he  could  not  see  to  read  the  list,  and  begged  me  to 
read  it  for  him.  However,  I  was  so  good  a  courtier  that  I 
held  the  candle  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  read  it 
himselt  He  saw  the  Duke  for  a  short  time,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor for  a  long  time,  I  asked  the  latter  if  the  King  had 
been  DenmanUting,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  yes — '  I  said  when  I 
consented  to  that  fellow's  having  the  silk  gown  that  I  would 
never  admit  him,'  etc."  I  was  amused  with  old  Conyng- 
ham,  who  told  me  bis  wife  had  been  in  danger,  "so  they 
tell  me,"  talking  of  her  as  if  she  were  somebody  else's  wife. 
The  Duke  went  from  the  Council  to  Stowe ;  we  all  returned 
to  town. 

December  Qth. — Dined  w^ith  Piince  Lieven ;  a  great  din- 
ner— Laval,'  Granvilles,  Aberdeen,  Montrond,  etc.  Tlie  Due 
de  Dino,  who  came  here  to  amuse  himself,  has  been  arrested, 
and  Montrond  and  Vaudreuii  begged  Laval  to  put  him  on  his 
list  of  attach^  at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  would  release 
him  from  the  sponging-house.  He  was  afraid  and  made 
dilficnlties;  they  were  excessively  provoked,  but  at  last  in- 
duced him  to  speak  to  Lord  Aberdeen  about  it,  which  he  said 
he  would  do  after  dinner.  In  the  mean  time  Montrond  got  me 
to  tell  the  story  to  Aberdeen,  which  I  did,  and  got  him  to  en- 
courage Laval  lo  do  the  business.     He  then  told  Laval  that  I 
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had  apkini  the  matter,  at  which  llio  Embassador  wits  rather 
affronted,  but  I  suppose  the  thing  will  be  done  and  Dino  will 
get  out.  The  Due  de  Dino  is  Talleyrand's  nephew,  and  his 
son  has  married  Mademoiselle  do  Montmorenoj",  a  relation  of 
the  Due  de  Laval. 

2>ece7Hl)er  10(A. — Last  night  Miss  Kemble  acted  Belvidera 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  great  success. 

December  18(A. — At  Eoehampton  Jast  Saturday  to  Monday ; 
Granviiles,  Byuff,  Lord  Ashley,  and  I.  Dino  was  extricated 
from  prison  by  Laval's  paying  the  money,  which  he  did  very 
handsomely ;  he  thought  it  wrong  to  have  him  in  prison  and 
wrong  to  attach  him  fictitiously  to  his  Embassy,  so  he  paid  the 
debt,  and  Dino  is  gone  back  to  France. 

Dispatches  were  received  from  Gordon  yesterday  giving 
an  account  of  a  ball  he  had  given  to  the  Divan  ;  the  Turks 
came,  and  the  Reis-E£fendi  waltzed  with  a  Mrs.  Moore. 
After  supper  they  drank  King  George  IV.'s  health  in  bum- 
pers of  champagne.  This  story  was  told  to  Lord  Sidmouth 
as  a  good  joke;  but  he  said  with  a  face  of  dismay,  "Good 
God,  is  it  possible  ?  To  what  extent  will  these  innovations  be 
carried  ?  " 

December  19(A. — There  is  a  review  in  the  JForeign  Quar- 
terly (the  last  number)  on  Greece,  which  ia  a  remarkably 
able  critique  of  the  conduct  of  our  Government  in  the  af- 
fairs of  that  State.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  has 
been  amply  supplied  with  documents  and  information,  prob- 
ably from  Paris.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  his  re- 
marks on  our  miserable  policy,  or  more  severe.  I  showed 
it  to  Lord  Granville,  who  told  me  it  was  generally  correct, 
though  containing  some  errors ;  for  instance,  that  it  was  not 
true  that  we  had  engaged  to  afford  the  Greeks  pecuniary- 
aid,  which  we  never  did  promise,  but  that  he  had  been  him- 
self the  person  to  negotiate  with  M.  de  la  Ferronays,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  for  the  more  limited 
boundary,  and  to  dissuade  the  French  from  sending  their 
expedition  to  the  Morea;  that  there  had  been  a  violent 
contest  in  the  English  Cabinet  on  that  subject,  Husklsson 
and  Dudley  being  in  favor  of  the  French  expedition,  and 
the  Duke  "and  the  rest  against  it,  but  that  the  moment 
Husbisson  and  his  party  resigned  the  Duke  gave  way  and 
agreed  to  the  measure.  This  affords  another  example  of  his 
extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding,  that  of  opposing  tiie  views 
and  plans  of  others  violently,  and  when  he  finds  opposition 
10 
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fruitless,  or  likely  to  become  so,  turning  short  round  and 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  and  taking  all  the  credit  he  can 
get  for  doing  so.  He  did  so  in  the  case  of  the  recognition 
of  the  South  American  colonies,  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  the  Catbofie  question,  and  in  this  instance.  Then  his 
conduct  on  the  Corn  Bill  is  onlj  the  converse  of  the  same 
proposition — begins  by  being  a  party  to  it  and  then  procnres 
its  rejection.  Greece  and  Portugal,  if  well  handled,  would 
alFord  two  great  cases  against  the  Duke's  foreign  policy,  and 
they  serve  as  admirable  commenfaries  on  each  other.  The 
raising  the  siege  of  Previsa,  and  the  respect  paid  to  Miguel's 
blockade,  and  compulsion  exercised  on  the  Terceira  people,  are 
enough  to  prove  any  thing. 

Ashley  told  me  a  curious  thing  about  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence the  other  day.  His  father  kept  the  inn  at  Devizes,' 
and  when  Lord  Shaftesbury's  father  and  mother  were  once 
at  the  inn  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  a  boy,  the  innkeeper 
came  into  the  room  and  said  he  had  a  son  with  a  genius  for 
drawing,  and,  if  they  would  allow  him,  his  little  boy  should 
draw  their  little  boy's  picture  ;  on  which  the  little  Lawrence 
was  sent  for,  who  produced  hia  chalk  and  paper,  and  made  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Lord. 

December  31s(, — At  Eoehampton  from  Saturday ;  Maclane, 
the  American  Minister,  Washington  Irving,  Melbourne,  Bvng, 
and  on  Sunday  the  Lievens  to  dinner.  Maclane  a  sensible 
man,  with  very  good  American  manners,  which  are  not  refined. 
Kven  Irving,  who  has  been  so  many  years  here,  has  a  blunt- 
ness  which  is  very  foreign  to  the  tone  of  good  society.  Maclane 
gave  me  acuriousaccount  of  Gallatin.  He  was  bom  at  Geneva, 
and  went  over  to  America  early  in  life,  possessed  of  nothing; 
there  he  set  up  a  little  liuxtering  shop — in  I  forget  what  State 
— and  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  poor  woman 
at  whose  house  he  lodged,  but  he  was  so  destitute  that  the 
mother  refused  him.  In  this  abject  condition  accident  intro- 
duced him  to  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  who  advised  liira 
to  abandon  trade,  and  go  into  the  neighboring  State  and  try 
to  advance  himself  by  his  talents.  He  followed  the  advice, 
and  soon  began  to  make  himself  known, 

December  22d. — Dined  with  Byng  yesterday,  and  met 
Moore,  Fitzgerald,  and  Luttrell.     Luttrell  is  a  great  lover  of 

1  [Sir  Thomas  Lnwrenoe's  futhcr  et  one  time  kept  tlie  "  Ulaok  Bear"  at 
Daviies.  In  17J5  Lord  and  Lady  Kenyon  hud  the  young  prodigy  (as  he  ivfti 
(rallod)  Intr  ■  hicEid  tn  tliem  there,    LswrenoB  wbs  then  only  aix  yanra  old.] 
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conundrums,  wliioh  laste  lie  acquired  from.  Beresford,  the 
author  of  the  "Miseries  of  Human  Life,"  who  has  invented 
some  very  curious  but  elaborate  conundrums.  They  are  not 
worth  repeating.  Moore  told  a.  story  of  an  Irishman  at  the 
play  calling  out,  "  Now,  boys,  a  clap  for  Wellington  ! "  which 
being  complied  with,  "And  now  silence  for  the  rest  of  the 
family  1 "  He  complained  that  all  the  humor  whioh  used  to 
break  out  in  an  Irish  audience  is  extinct. 

Fitzgerald  told  me  that  the  King;  had  been  annoying  them 
as  much  as  he  could,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  making  his 
Government  weak,  that  the  money  matter  (which  the  Duke 
told  rae  of  before)  had  been  settled  by  "  contrivances,"  or  that 
they  must  have  gone  to  Parliament  for  the  amount;  that  he 
has  just  ordered  plate  to  the  amount  of  £35,000.  Fitzgerald 
is  so  ill  that  he  can  scarcely  carry  on  the  business  of  his 
office,  and  yet  he  does  not  like  to  give  it  up,  for  fear  of  embar- 
rassing the  Government ;  he  complained  that  the  other  offices 
had  thrown  much  of  their  business  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
eastern  which  had  grown  up  in  Huskisson's  time,  who  was 
the  most  competent  man,  and  who  took  it  all.  Probably  Hus- 
kisson  was  not  sorry,  by  making  himself  very  useful,  to  make 
himself  nearly  indispensable,  and  thought  that  he  was  so; 
and  so  he  was  de  Jure,  but  the  Duke  would  not  let  him  be  so 
de  facto, 

December  33(?. — Went  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  this 
morning  to  prove  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  Privy 
Councilor,  on  the  trial  of  the  action  which  the  Duke  brought 
against  the  Morning  Journal.  The  action  brought  by  the 
Chancellor  had  been  tried  the  day  before.  Scarlett  was 
feeble ;  Alexander  again  defended  himself  in  a  very  poor 
speech ;  the  jury  retired  for  three  hours,  and  I  thought  would 
have  said  "  Not  guilty ; "  but  they  brought  in  a  verdict  which 
is  tantamount  to  a  defeat  of  the  prosecution  on  this  charge, 
and  amply  proves  the  folly  of  having  instituted  it  at  all.  I 
did-  not  hear  the  second  trial,  on  which  they  gave  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  after  consulting  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  jury 
in  each  case  consisted  of  eight  special  jurors  and  four  tales- 
men. Afterward  there  was  a  crim,  con.  case,  which  I  did  not 
stay  out,  but  which  was  amusing  enough  from  the  transla- 
tions of  the  counsel,  the  Judge,  the  witnesses,  and  the  inter- 
preters, for  some  of  the  witnesses  were  French,  Lord  Ten- 
terden  has  a  comical  way  of  muttering  to  himself  half  aloud 
as  the  counsel  are  speaking,  either  answering  or  commenting 
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on  what  they  say.  Scarlett  was  saying  (in  this  last  case)  that 
he  could  not  prove  the  fact,  but  he  could  prove  that  the 
defendant  passed  Ihe  night  in  the  lady's  room,  and  the  jury 
might  judge  what  he  did,  when  Tentcrden  muttered,  "  If  he 
did  notiiing  what  was  he  there  for  ?  " 

The  prosecution  finished  with  the  trial  of  Bell  (of  the 
Alias),  who  made  a  very  good  speech  {it  was  about  Lord 
and  Lady  Lyndhurst),  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
publishing  only,  which  I  take  to  be  an  acquittal ;  the  point, 
however,  will  not  be  tried  probably,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  be  brought  up  for  judgment.  He  will  be  contented 
to  get  off,  and  they  wUl  not  like  to  slir  such  a  question.  The 
result  of  the  trials  proves  the  egregious  foJIy  of  liaving  ever 
brought  them  on,  especially  the  Duke's.  One  of  the  verdicts 
is,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  an  acquittal ;  the  author  showed 
himself  to  be  so  contemptible  that  he  had  better  have  been 
treated  with  indifference.  He  has  been  converted  into  a  sort 
of  martyr,  and  whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  the  vul- 
gar scurrility  of  the  language,  ruin  and  imprisonment  will  ap- 
pear to  most  people  too  severe  a  punishment  for  the  offense. 
Then  the  whole  press  have  united  upon  this  occasion,  and  in 
some  very  powerful  articles  have  spread  to  every  comer  of  the 
country  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  Grovemment,  or  rather  the  Duke,  is  likely  to  become  un- 
popular, and  no  good  end  will  liave  been  answered.  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  prosecutions  originale  in  a  desire  to 
curb  the  press,  but  merely  in  that  of  punishing  a  writer  who 
had  so  violently  abused  him  ;  not,  however,  that  he  would  be 
sorry  to  adopt  any  measure  which  sjiould  tend  to  fetter  free 
discussion,  and  subject  the  press  to  future  punishment.  But 
this  would  be  a  fearful  war  to  wage,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is 
rash  enough  to  underfake  such  a  crusade. 

December  %lth. — At  Panshangor  since  the  34th  ;  Lievens, 
J,  Russell,  Montrond,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  F.  Lamb.  On 
Christmas  Day  the  Princess  [Lievcn]  got  up  a  little  _/e(e  such 
as  is  customary  all  over  Germany.  Three  trees  in  great  pots 
were  put  upon  a  long  table  covered  with  pink  linen  ;  each 
tree  was  illuminated  with  three  circular  tiers  of  colored  wax- 
candles — blue,  green,  red,  and  white.  Before  each  tree  was 
displayed  a  quantity  of  toys,  gloves,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
work-boxes,  books,  and  various  articles — presents  made  to  the 
owner  of  the  tree.  It  was  very  pretty.  Hero  it  was  onlv 
for  the  children  ;  in  Grcrmany  the  custom  extends  to  persona 
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of  all  ages.  The  Princess  told  us  to-day  about  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  relapse  and  the  cause  of  it.  He  had  had  a  cold 
which  he  had  neglected,  but  at  length  the  physicians  had  given 
liim  some  medicine  to  produce  perspiration,  and  he  was  in  bed 
Id  that  state,  the  Empress  sitting  by  him  reading  to  him, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  dreadful  noise  was  heard  in  the  next  (the 
children's)  room,  followed  by  loud  shrieks.  The  Empress 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  the  Emperor  jumped  out  of  bed  in 
his  shirt  and  followed  her.  There  the  children,  the  governess, 
and  the  nurses  were  screaming  out  that  Conslantine  (the 
second  boy,  of  two  years  old)  was  destroyed ;  a  huge  vase  of 
porphyry  had  been  thrown  down  and  had  fallen  over  the 
child,  who  was  not  to  be  seen.  So  great  was  the  weight  and 
size  of  the  vase  that  it  was  several  minutes  before  it  could  bo 
raised,  though  assistance  was  immediately  fetched,  and  ail 
that  time  the  Emperor  and  Empress  stood  there  in  ignorance 
of  the  fete  of  the  child,  and  expecting  to  see  the  removal  of 
the  vase  discover  his  mangled  body,  when  to  their  delight  it 
was  found  tliat  the  vase  had  fallen  exactly  over  him,  without 
doing  him  the  least  injury,  but  the  agitation  and  the  cold 
brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which  for  some  time  put  the  Em- 
peror in  great  danger.  The  Princess  said  she  was  surprised 
that  it  did  not  kill  the  Empress,  for  she  is  the  most  nervous 
woman  in  the  world,  ever  since  the  conspiracy  at  the  time  of  ■ 
his  accession,  when  her  nerves  were  kbranJis  by  all  she  went 
through.  That  scene  (of  the  revolt  of  the  Guards)  took  place 
under  the  windows  of  thePalace.  The  whole  Imperial  Family 
was  assembled  there  and  saw  it  all,  the  Emperor  being  in  the 
middle  of  men  by  whom  they  expected  him  to  be  assassinated 
every  moment.  During  all  that  time — many  hours — the 
young  Empress  never  spoke,  but  stood  "  pllle  comme  uue 
statue,"  and  when  at  length  it  was  all  over,  and  the  Emperor 
returned,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray. 

December  %9tk. — At  Osterley  ; '  Lady  Euston,  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan and  her  son ;  a  very  fine  house,  which  is  thrown  away,  as 
they  hardly  ever  live  there.  They  spent  £300,0o0  in  building 
Middleton,  which  is  the  worst  place  in  England,  and  now 
they  regret  it,  but  Lord  Jersey  hates  Osterlev  and  likes  Mid- 
dleton. This  place  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  but  the 
present  house  is  modern.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresh- 
am feasted  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  pulled  down  a  wall  in  the 

'  [Lord  Jersey's  ecat  near  Hanwell,  Middksci:.) 
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niglit  ■wliicli  she  bad  found  fault  with,  so  that  in  the  morning 
she  found  it  was  gone, 

1830. 
January  2d. — At  Roeliampton  ;  William  Howard,  Baring 
Wall,  and  Lady  Pembroke's  son ; '  the  best  sort  of  youth  1 
have  seen  for  a  long  while,  and  he  will  have  £13,000  a  year, 
besides  what  his  mother  may  leave  him.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
is  so  ill  that  it  is  doubtful  If  he  ■will  recover,  and,  at  ail  events, 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  remain  in.  office.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Duke  to  fill  his  place.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  office  now  who  is  fit  for  it,  and  where  is  lie  to  look  for 
any  one  else  ?  Yet  I  think  almost  anybody  would  take  it ; 
for  although  the  late  prosecutions  are  blamed,  and  the  foreign 
policy  ia  thought  by  most  people  to  have  been  very  miserable, 
there  is  an  extensive  disposition  to  support  the  Duke  and  to 
keep  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Huskisson  is  the  man  whose 
knowledge  and  capacitv  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  just 
now,  but  the  Duke  will  not  like  to  apply  to  him  in  a  moment 
of  distress,  because  he  would  probably  take  advantage  of  that 
distress  to  make  better  terms  for  himself;  at  the  same  time, 
1  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Duke  were  to  invite  him  to 
return  to  the  Cabinet,  and  that  he  accepted  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer  or  one  of  the  Secretaryships  without 
any  conditions.  Vesey  will  be  a  great  loss,  for  ho  is  clever 
and  ready  in  debate,  and  by  great  diligence  and  application, 
and  the  powerful  assistance  of  Hume  and  Stephen,  he  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  science  of  trade  and  com- 

January  hth. — There  are  many  speculations  about  Vesey's 
successor ;  some  think  Lord  Chandos  or  Herries  ;  I  think 
Frankland  Lewis,  but  that  Lord  Chandos  will  have  some 
place  before  long ;  the  Duke  has  a  great  hankering  after  that 
set.  In  the  mean  time  all  accounts  concur  in  admitting  the 
great  and  increasing  distress ;  and,  as  such  a  state  of  things 
not  unaaturally  produces  a  good  deal  of  ill-humor,  the  Duke 
is  abused  for  gadding  about  visiting  and  shooting  while  the 
country  is  in  diflficulty,  and  it  ia  argued  that  he  must  be  very 
unfeeling  and  indifferent  to  it  all  to  amuse  himself  in  this 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  such  accusations 
The  sort  of  relasatioii  he  takes  is  necessary  to  his 

didn. 
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health,  and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  extraordinary  he 
should  prefer  other  people's  houses  to  his  own,  particularly 
when  every  one  iuvites  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner.  But 
these  visits  by  no  means  interrupt  Ihs  course  of  his  official 
liusiness  ;  all  his  letters  are  regularly  sent  to  him,  and  as  reg- 
ularly answered  every  da}',  and  it  is  bis  habit  to  open  Iiis  let- 
ters himself,  to  read  them  all,  and  to  answer  all.  He  never 
receives  any  letter,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  or  the  situa- 
tion of  the  writer,  that  he  does  not  answer,  and  that  immedi- 
ately, to  a  degree  which  is  not  only  unprecedented,  but  quite 
unnecessary,  and  I  think  unwise,  although  certainly  it  con- 
tributes to  his  popularity.  It  is  another  proof  of  that  sim- 
plicity of  character  and  the  absence  of  all  arrogance  which  are 
so  remarkable  in  him,  especially  as  he  has  long  been  used  to 
command  and  to  implicit  obedience,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct  since  he  has  been  in  office  shows  that  he  is  covet- 
ous of  power  and  authority,  and  will  not  endure  anybody  who 
■will  not  be  subservient  to  him  ;  still  in  his  manner  and  bear- 
ing there  is  nothing  but  openness,  frankness,  civility,  and 
good-humor.  As  to  his  supposed  indifference  to  the  public 
distress,  I  firmly  believe  that  his  mind  is  incessantly  occupied 
with  projects  for  its  relief,  and  that  when  unwarped  by  par- 
ticular prejudices,  partialities,  and  antipathies,  which  have  had 
a  stronger  and  more  frequent  influence  over  him  than  befits  so 
great  a  man,  he  is  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  reform 
abuses  of  any  kind,  and  is  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
any  personal  considerations  or  collateral  objects.  The  King 
is  preparing  for  a  new  battle  with  him  (stimulated,  I  presume, 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland)  about  the  appointment  of  sheriffs. 
He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  will  not  appoint  any 
Roman  Catholic  sheriff;  and  as  several  have  been  named,  and 
these  generally  first  on  the  list,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, they  must  be  chosen.  The  King  will  be  obliged  to  give 
way,  but  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  bad  disposition  and 
his  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  Ministers  on  every  possible  occa- 

January  1th. — Stapleton's  "  Memoirs  of  Canning "  are 
coming  out  directly,  but  he  is  prevented  from  making  use  of 
all  the  documents  he,  or  rather  Lady  Canning,  has.  She  has 
had  an  angry  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office.  Every 
Minister  takes  away  &prtci3  of  all  he  has  done  while  in  office, 
but  Canning's  precis  was  not  finished  when  lie  died.  She 
wrote  and  demanded  that  what  was  incomplete  should  he  fui^ 
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nislied  to  her,  but  claimed  it  as  a  right,  and  said  it  ivas  for 
tlie  purpose  oF  Tindicatinji  him.  Lord  Aberdeen  declined 
giving  it,  and  I  think  very  properly.  The  reason  he  assigned 
was  that  a  Minister  who  was  furnished  with  such  documents 
for  his  owB  justification  Tras  bound  by  his  oath  of  secrecy  not 
to  reveal  the  contents,  but  the  secrets  of  the  State  could  not 
be  imparted  to  any  irresponsible  person,  -who  was  under  no 
such  restraint, 

Vesey  Fitzgerald  is  better,  but  will  hardly  be  able  to  do 
any  business.  Some  think  be  will  have  leave  of  absence,  that 
Dawson  will  exchange  offices  with  Courteray,  and  do  the 
business  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  others,  that  Henies  will  suc- 
ceed Vosey,  or  Frankland  Lewis,  The  revenue  has  fallen  off 
one  million  and  more.  Tlie  accounts  of  distress  from  Iho 
country  grow  worse  and  more  desponding,  and  a  return  to 
one-pound  notes  begirks  to  be  talked  o£ 

Moehamjiton,  January  Sth. — Yesterday  morning  died  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  after  a  very  short  illness.  I'ew  people 
knew  he  was  ill  before  they  heard  ho  was  dead.  He  was 
longh  primus  of  all  living  painters,  and  has  left  no  one  fit  to 
succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Lawrence 
was  about  sixty,  very  like  Canning  in  appearance,  remarkably 
gentlemanlike,  with  very  mild  manners,  though  rather  too 
doucereux,  agreeable  in  society,  unassuming,  and  not  a  great 
talker ;  his  mind  was  highly  cultivated,  he  had  a  taste  for 
every  kind  of  literature,  and  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
his  art ;  he  was  very  industrious,  and  painted  an  enormous 
number  of  portraits,  but  many  of  his  later  works  are  still  un- 
finished, and  great  complaints  used  to  be  made  of  bis  exacting 
either  tlie  whole  or  half  payment  when  he  began  a  picture, 
but  that  when  be  had  got  the  money  be  conid  never  be  prevailed 
on  to  complete  it.  Although  be  is  supposed  to  have  earned 
enormous  sums  by  his  paintings,  he  has  always  been  a  dis- 
tressed man,  without  any  visible  means  of  expense,  except  a 
magnificent  collection  of  drawings  by  the  ancient  masters,  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  procured  at  great  cost.  He 
WPS,  however,  a  generous  patron  of  young  artists  of  merit  and 
talent.  If  was  always  said  that  be  lost  money  at  play,  but 
this  assertion  seems  to  have  proceeded  more  from  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  with  his  enormous 
profits  than  from  any  proof  of  the  fact.  He  was  a  great  cour- 
tier, and  is  said  to  have  been  so  devoted  to  the  King  that  be 
would  not  paint  anybody  who  was  personally  obnoxious  lo 
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Ills  Majesty ;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  is  irue.  He  is  an  irrep- 
arable loss ;  since  Sir  Joshua  there  has  been  no  painter  like 
liim  ;■  his  portraits  as  pictures  I  think  are  not  nearly  ao  fine  aa 
Sir  Joshiiii's,  but  as  likenesses  many  of  them  are  quite  perfect. 
Moore's  was  the  last  portrait  lie  painted,  and  Miss  Kenible'a 
bis  last  di-awin;;. 

TJie  King  h.is  been  very  ill ;  lost  forty  ounces  of  blood. 
Vcscy  is  bettor,  but  has  no  chance  of  going  on  with  his  olBce. 
Tlic  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Herries  will  succeed 
him.  I  do  not  believe  he  kiioivs  any  thing  of  tbo  business  of 
tbe  Board  of  Trade.  Charles  Mills  told  me  yesterday  that  a 
Ijroposal  was  lately  made  by  Government  to  the  East  India 
Company  to  reduce  tlieir  dividends,  and  that  at  tbo  very  time 
Uiis  was  done  Rothschild,  who  had  £40,000  East  India  stock, 
sold  it  all  out,  and  all  his  friends  who  hold  any  did  the  same. 
The  matter  was  eventually  dropped,  but  lie  says  nobody 
doubts  that  N — —  gave  notice  to  Rothschild  of  the  proposed 
measure.  The  Company  are  mightily  satisfied  with  Lord 
William  Bcntinck,  who  has  acted  very  handsomely  by  them 
in  this  business  by  tbe  reduction  of  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
lie  has  written  some  very  trimming  letters  to  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  who  is  coming  homo,  and  if  he  had  not  been,  would 
probably  have  been  recalled.  The  Duke,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
pany, is  furious  with  Combermcrc  for  the  part  he  has  acted  in 
the  affair. 

Leopold's  election  to  the  throne  of  Greece  seems  to  be 
settled,  and  while  everybody  has  boon  wondering  what  could 
induce  him  to  accept  it,  it  turns  out  that  ho  has  been  most 
anxious  for  it,  and  has  moved  heaven,  and  earth  to  obtain  it ; 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  he  has  met  with  has  been  from  the 
King,  who  hates  him,  and  cannot  bear  that  he  should  become 
a  crowned  head.  He  may  think  it  "bettor  to  reign  in  hell 
than,  serve  in  heaven,"  but  I  should  have  thought  he  had  a 
better  prospect  here,  with  £50,000  a  year  and  as  uncle  to  the 
heiress -apparent,  than  to  go  to  a  ruined  country  without 
cities  or  inhabitants,  and  where  every  thing  is  to  be  created, 
and  to  sit  on  such  a  wretched  throne  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  by  whom  ho  will  be  held  responsibic  for  his 
acts  ;  however,  "il  ne  fant  pas  disputer  des  goflts." 

George  Bentinok  told  me  that  Lady  Canning  is  not  satla- 
fied  with  Stapleton's  book,  particularly  with  that  part  of  it 
in  which  he  attempts  to  answer  Lord  Grey's  speech,  which  ■ 
she  thinks  poor  and  spiritless  ;    ho  is  not  disposed  to  be  very 
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severe  on  Lord  Grey,  being  in  a  manner  connected  with  him. 
She  is  persuaded  that  that  speech  contributed  to  kill  Can- 
ning ;  his  feelings  were  deeply  ivounded  ;  that  not  ona  of 
his  friends  said  a  word  in  reply  to  it,  although  some  of  them 
knew  that  the  facts  in  Lord  Grey's  speech  n  ct. 

He  vehemently  desired  to  be  raised  to  the  p  ag  tl  t  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  t  and  h  had 
actually  composed  and  spoken  to  Mrs.  Can  n  th  p  ch 
which  he  intended  to  make  in  the  House  of  L  is  A  gr  at 
part  of  this  she  remembers.  It  seems,  to  tl  at  t  t!  lay 
of  his  death  this  was  the  ruling  desire  of  his  mmd,  and  he 
had  declared  that  the  following  year,  when  he  should  have 
earned  the  Corn  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  ho 
would  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  light  the  battle  there. 

January  Vtth. — Charles  Mills  told  me  the  other  day  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  fact  of  Rothschild  having  sold  his  India  stock  at 
the  time  he  did.  The  two  Grants  (Charles  and  Itobert)  are 
always  together,  and  both  very  forgetful  and  unpunctual. 
Somebody  said  that  if  you  asked  Charles  to  dine  with  you 
at  six  on  Monday,  you  were  very  likely  to  have  Robert  at 
seven  on  Tuesday. 

Edward  Villicrs  (who  has  been  living  with  Malcolm  on 
board  his  ship  in  the  Mediterranean)  writes  word  that 
Malcolm  told  him  that  he  had  orders,  in  the  event  of 
Diebitsch's  marching  upon  Constantinople,  to  destroy  the 
Russian  fleet.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
outrage,  and  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  vigor,  after  so 
much  long-suffering  and  endurance. 

The  country  gentlenien  are  beginning  to  arrive,  and  they 
all  tell  the  same  story  as  to  the  universally  prevailing  distress 
and  the  certainty  of  things  becoming  much  worse  ;  of  the 
failure  of  rents  all  over  England,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
decisive  measures  or  the  prospect  of  general  ruin.  Of  course 
they  differ  as  to  the  measures,  but  there  appears  to  bo  a 
strong  leaning  toward  the  alteration  in  the  currency  and  one- 
pound  notes.  It  really  does  appear,  from  many  representa- 
tions, that  a  notion  prevails  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
indifference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  his  disposition 
to  treat  the  remonstrances  and  petitions  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  their  interests  and  feelings,  with  contempt,  which  I  believe 
■most  false  and  unjust^  He  has  an  overweening  opinion  of 
his  own  all-sufBciency,  and  that  is  his  besetting  sin,  and  the 
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one  wliicb,  if  any  thing'  does,  will  overturn  liis  Government, 
for  if  he  would  be  less  dictatoral  and  opinionated,  and  would 
call  to  his  assistance  such  talents  and  information  as  the  crisis 
demands,  he  w^uld  be  universally  voted  the  best  man  alive  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  GJovemment ;  but  he  has  such  a  set  of 
men  under  him,  and  Peel  will  never  get  over  the  Catliolic 
question.  [Peel  got  over  it,  but  not  before  he  hud  expiated 
his  conduct  by  being  turned  out.] 

January  20eh. — The  Duke  and  Lord  Eathurst  dined  here 
yesterday,  the  former  wot  in  good  spirits.  The  battle  about 
Leopold  and  Greece  is  still  going  on  between  his  Majesty  and 
Ilia  Ministers.  The  Duke  was  talking  about  the  robbery  at 
Brussels  of  the  Princess  of  Orange's  jewels,  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Pereira,  the  Prince's  friend,  had  some 
concern  in  it;  many  people  suspect  that  both  he  and  the 
Prince  were  concerned.  The  Princess  was  in  the  country,  and 
only  one  maid-servant  in  the  house  where  such  valuable 
property  was  left.  The  jewels  were  in  a  case,  and  the  key  of 
the  case  was  kept  iu  a  cabinet,  which  was  opened,  the  key 
taken,  and  the  large  case  or  chest  opened  by  it.  Small  foot- 
steps (like  those  of  Pereira,  who  has  very  small  feet)  were 
traced  in  the  house  or  near  it,  and  the  day  of  the  robbery  the 
porter  was  taken  by  Pereira's  servant  to  his  house  and  there 
made  drunk.  The  robbery  was  discovered  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, but  no  steps  were  taken  to  inform  the  police  till  Sunday 

January  %%d: — I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  man  of 
squeamish  and  uncompromising  virtue  to  be  a  successful  poli- 
tician, and  it  requires  the  nicest  feeling  and  soundest  judg- 
ment to  know  upon  what  occasions  and  to  what  extent  it  is 
allowable  and  expedient  to  diverge  from  the  straight  line. 
Statesmen  of  the  greatest  power,  and  with  the  purest  inten- 
tions, are  perpetually  counteracted  by  prejudices,  obstinacy, 
interest,  and  ignorance ;  and  in  order  to  be  efficient  they  must 
turn,  and  tack,  and  temporize,  sometimes  dissemble.  They 
who  are  of  the  ruat  ccdum  sort,  who  will  carry  every  thing  their 
own  way  or  not  at  all,  must  be  content  to  yield  their  places 
to  those  who  arc  certainly  less  scrupulous,  and  submit  to  the 
measures  of  those  who  are  probably  less  wise.  But  though 
it  ia  possible  that  the  less  rigid  and  austere  politician  may 
be  equally  virtuous  and  disinterested,  the  whole  context  of 
his  life  must  be  such  as  to  endure  the  most  scrutinizing 
inquiry,  which  unfortunately  it  will  very  seldom  do,  in  order 
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to  establish  a  character  for  integrjtj'.  If  Canning  had  Itad 
a  fair  field,  he  would  have  done  great  things,  fur  his  lofty 
and  ambitious  genius  took  an  immense  sweep,  and  the  vigor 
■  of  his  intellect,  his  penetration  and  sagacity,  enabled  him  to 
fopin  mighty  plans  and  work  them  out  with  success ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  a  high-minded  man,  that 
lie  spurned  every  thing  that  was  dishonest,  imcandid,  and  un- 
gentle manlike ;  he  was  not  above  trick  and  intrigue,  and  this 
was  the  fault  of  his  character,  which  was  unequal  to  his 
genius  and  understanding.  However,  notwithstanding  liis 
failings,  he  was  the  greatest  man  we  have  had  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  life  had  been  spared  to  him,  and  opposition  had  not 
been  too  much  for  him,  he  would  have  raised  our  character 
abroad,  and  perhaps  found  remedies  for  our  dilBculties  at 
home.  What  a  difference  between  his  position  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  I  Everybody  is  disposed  to  support 
the  latter  and  give  him  unlimited  credit  for  good  intentions, 
Tiie  former  was  obliged  to  earn"  men's  approbation  by  storm, 
and  the  moment  he  had  failed,  or  been  caught  tripping,  he 
ivould  have  been  lost. 

The  Duke  has  lately  given  audience  to  the  West  Indians 
who  came  to  complain  of  their  sufferings  and  taxation,  and 
to  implore  relief.  Murray  and  Grouiburn  were  present, 
neither  of  whom,  it  is  said,  spoke  a  word.  The  Duke  cut 
them  very  short,  and  told  them  they  were  not  distressed  at 
all,  and  that  nothing  would  be  done  for  them.  He  is  like  the 
philosopher  in  MoliSre's  play,  who  says,  "  II  ne  faut  pas  dire 
que  vous  avcz  re^u  des  coups  de  bflton,  mais  qu'il  vous  semble 
que  vous  en  avez  re^us.' 

Lawrence  was  buried  yesterdaj';  a  magnificent  funeral, 
whinh  will  have  cost,  they  say,  £2,000.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  CJlanwilliam,  Aberdeen,  Sir  G.  Murray,  Croker,  Agar  El- 
lis, and  three  more — I  forget  who.  'Iliere  were  tliiit3--two 
mourning-coaches  and  eighty  private  carriages.  The  cere- 
mony in  the  church  lasted  two  hours.  Pretty  w(ill  for  a  man 
who  died  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances.  The  favorites 
for  the  chair  of  the  Academy  are  Shee  and  Wilhie,  painters, 
and  Westmacott  and  Chantrey,  sculptors. 

We  were  talking  of  Clanwilliam,  who  Agar  said  m'hs  the 
quickest  man  he  had  ever  known;  I-uttrell  said  he  and 
Rogers  were  "  the  <pdck  and  the  dead,"  Looking  over  the 
"  Report  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  and  the  Cost  of  the 
Palaces,"  somebody  said  "  the  pensive"  (meaning  the  public: 
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8oe  Rejected  Addresses)  must  pay  ;  Luttrell  said  "  the  public 
was  the  pensive  and  the  King  the  expensive." 

January  26(A. — Yesterday  afternoon  Tierney  died.  He 
sank  baclt  in  iiis  chair  and  expired  suddenly,  without  any 
previous  illness ;  he  had  been  in  an  indifferent  state  of  health 
for  some  time,  but  he  had  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort 
in  Parliament  and  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  present  state 
of  affitirs.  He  is  a  great  loss  to  all  his  friends ;  his  political 
life  ivas  already  closed. 

Shee  was  elected  President  of  the  lioyal  Academy  last 
night  at  ten  o'clock.  He  had  sixteen  or  eighteen  votes  ;  Sir 
William  Boechey  six,  who  was  the  nearest  to  Shee  ;  Wiikie 
only  two.  He  is  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,  a  bad  painter, 
a  tolerable  poet,  and  a  man  of  learning,  but,  it  is  said,  florid. 

Had  a  long  conversation  with  Arbuthnot  yesterday,  who 
is  weak,  but  knows  every  thing ;  hia  sentiments  are  the  Duke's. 
They  are  furious  with  the  old  Tories,  especially  Lord  Lons- 
dale, and  not  well  satisfied  with  Lowther,  whom  they  suspect 
to  be  playing  a  sneaking,  underhand  part.  The  Duke  is 
determined  not  to  alter  his  Government,  nor  to  take  anybody 
in  to  strengthen  it  Arbuthnot  said  that  the  Duke  had 
shown  he  did  not  mean  to  be  exclusive  when  ho  had  taken  in 
Scarlett  and  Calcraft,  and  that  "  hia  friends  "  would  not  have 
borne  any  more  extensive  promotion  from  that  party ;  that  of 
all  Ministers  he  was  the  one  who  least  depended  upon  Parlia- 
mentary influence  and  tiie  assistance  of  the  great  families ; 
and  that  if  Lord  Lonsdale  and  all  his  members  were,  to  leave 
him  to-morrow,  he  ivouid  not  care  a  straw.  Still  he  pays 
them,  if  not  court,  great  deference,  and  he  keeps  Lowther, 
though  he  suspects  him.  Arbuthnot  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  Duke  became  Minister  he  said  to  him,  "  Now,  Duke,  for 
God's  sake,  settle  that  question  "  (the  Catholic),  which  was 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now  that  you  have  got  rid  of  every 
enemy  and  every  rival,  now  th  t  y  '       j 

reputation,  and  tliat  you  will     !  tl      gl    y       tl 

do  that  which  you  would  nev     It      yb    ]j     }       1  d  fi  h 

for  the  measure  you  have  be         ]  P      "g     ^  J         ^  t  I 

may  be  imagined  he  would  not  h  d  th  1        h     h 

boon  fully  aware  of  the  Duk  t  m     t  th         1  j     t 

This  speech  was  made  to  him        1 1  m     t!        ftc     0 
came  into  office,  when  they     II  t  il      L,  tl   I 

question.     Ho  says  it  is  uLte  1     f  1        h       tl      D  k 
conscious  of  or  indifferent    t     tl      d    t  b  t  tl    t     t 
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exaggerated,  and  t!ie  Duke  attributes  it  to  temporary  and 
not  to  permanent  causes ;  that  he  labors  incessantly  on  the 
Bubject,  and  liis  thoughts  are  constantly  occupied  with 
devising  a  remedy  for  it,  which  he  thinks  he  can  do.  He 
adverted  to  the  difficulties  with  the  Kinj;^,  who  is  never  to  be 
depended  upon,  as  his  father  was.  He  remembers  upon 
some  occasion,  when  Perceval  was  Minister,  and  thought  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  groat,  he  represented  to  George 
m.  his  aense  of  them  in  a  letter;  Perceval  showed  him  the 
King's  answer,  which  was  in  these  words:  "Do  you  stand 
by  me  as  I  will  stand  by  you,  and  wliile  we  stnnd  by  each 
other  wc  have  nothing  to  fear." 

I  told  Arbuthnot  it  was  reported  that  the  Duke  had 
given  a  very  rough  answer  to  the  West  Indian  deputations, 
and  that  if  he  had  it  was  unwise,  as,  though  he  might  not 
adopt  such  measures  of  relief  as  they  desired,  he  could  treat 
them  with  soft  language.  He  said  that  so  far  from  it.  Lord 
Chandos  had  returned  to  the  Duke  the  next  day,  and  apolo- 
gized for  their  conduct  to  him,  assuring  him  that  he  was 
ashamed  and  tired  of  his  connection  with  them,  and  should 
withdraw  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  This  I  mentioned  at 
Brookes's,  but  Gordon  {a  West  Indian)  said  that  they  had  all 
been  shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  used  them, 
that  some  of  them  had  declared  they  would  never  go  to  him 
again ;  and  Spring  Rice  said  that  old  George  Hibbert,  who 
has  been  their  agent  these  thirty  years,  and  had  attended 
deputations  to  every  Prime  Minister  since  Pitt,  had  told  liim 
that  he  never  saw  one  so  ill  received  before.  It  is  customary 
for  every  deputation  to  draw  out  a  minute  of  their  conversa- 
tion with  the  Minister,  which  they  submit  to  him  to  admit 
its  correctness.  They  did  so,  but  the  Duke  destroyed  their 
minute,  and  sent  them  back  one  drawn  out  by  himself, 
which,  however,  they  declare  was  not  so  correct  as  that 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him ;  which  I  can  well  be- 
lieve, but  they  had  no  right  to  complain  of  this,  on  the 
contrary. 

January  d(}th. — Laid  up  with  the  gout  these  last  three 
davs.  George  Bankes  has  resigned,  and  John  Wortley  is  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control.  He  was  of  the 
Huskisaon  party,  as  it  is  called  (though  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name),  and  previously  to  the  offer  of  this  place  being  made  to 
him  was  rather  inimical  to  the  Government ;  but  the  Duke 
proposed,  and  he  accepted.     I  doubt  his  being  of  much  use  to 
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tliem.  Lord  Ellcnboroiigh's  letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  a,  few  days  ago,  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  as  it  well  may,  for  a  more  flippant  and  injudicious 
performance  has  seldom  been  seen.' 

The  greatest  curiosity  and  interest  prevail  about  the  trans- 
actions in  the  ensuing  session— whether  there  will  be  any 
opposition,  and  from  what  quarter,  how  Peel  will  manage,  how 
the  country  gentlemen  will  act  and  what  language  they  will 
hold,  and  whether  the  Duke  will  produce  any  plan  for  alle- 
viating the  distress.  It  think  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
talking  and  complaining,  a  great  many  half-measures  sug- 
gested, but  no  opposition,  and  ttiat  the  Duke  will  do  nothing, 
and  get  through  the  session  without  much  difficulty.  There 
was  to  have  been  a  Council  on  Thursday  to  prick  the  sheriffs, 
but  it  was  put  off  on  account  of  my  gout,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  at  the  dinner  at  the  Chancellor's  on  Wednesday  for 
the  same  reason.  I  remember  once  before  a  Council  was  put 
off  because  I  was  at  Egham  for  the  races ;  that  was  a  Council 
in  '37,  I  think,  to  admit  foreign  corn. 

February  Is*.— Staple  ton's  book  on  Mr.  Canning  is  not  to 
appear.  Douglas  was  sent  to  him  by  Aberdeen  to  tc!l  him 
that  if  any  thing  appeared  in  it  which  ought  not  to  be 
published  he  would  be  turned  out  of  his  office.  He  wrote  to 
Lady  Canning  accordingly,  who  sent  him  a  very  kind  answer, 
desiring  him  by  no  means  to  expose  himself  to  any  such 
danger,  and  consenting  to  the  suppression  of  the  work,  I  am 
glad  of  it  on  all  accounts. 

February  Sd. — Brougham  has  given  up  Lord  Cleveland's 
,  borough,  and  comes  in  for  Knares borough,  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  invitation.  He  is  delighted  at  the  exchange.  I 
see  by  the  Gazette  there  has-  been  a  compromise  with  the 
King  about  the  Catholic  sherifi's;  only  one  (Petre  for  York- 
shire) is  chosen,  the  others,  though  first  on  the  list  and  no 
excuses,  passed  over;  they  were  Townley  for  Lancashire  and 
Sir  T,  Stanley  for  Cheshire.  It  is  childish  and  ridiculous,  if 
bo;  but  no  matter,  as  the  principle  is  admitted. 

'  [This  letifir,  whloh  eidted  mucli  attontion  at  tMa  time,  will  ba  found  in 
tno  ''Life  of  Sir  Jchn  Malcolm,"  bv  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Kayo,  Tol.  ii.,  628.  It 
hmi  bean  wiittBn  a  yoor  before,  nnd  by  Some  indiscretion  obtained  publidty  in 
India.  A  warm  dispute  had  broken  out  betweea  Sir  John  Maleolm,  then  Qov- 
omor  of  Bombay  and  tlie  Judges  of  the  Suprema  Court  there.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  took  Maloolin'a  part  with  great  eaaernesa,  and  sud  of  tie  Chlef- 
JustioB,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  that  "  lie  would  be  like  a  wild  elephant  between  two 
tamo  onea."  This  espraaaion  wag  long  remembered  aa  ojoke  agaioat  Lord 
Elleiiborough.] 
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I  have  just  finished  the  first  volume  of  Moore's  "Life  of 
Byron  I  don't  tliink  I  like  this  style  of  biography,  half- 
vay  bet  veen  ordinary  narrative  and  self-delineation  in  the 
si  ape  of  letters,  diary,  etc,  Moore's  part  is  agreeably  and 
f  el  ngl}  written,  and  in  a  very  different  style  from  the  "Ijfe 
of  Sher  din  " — no  turgid  diction  and  brilliant  antitliesis.  It 
however,  very  amusing;  the  letters  are  exceedingly  clever, 
full  of  V  t,  humor,  and  point,  abounding  in  illustration, 
ig  nat  on,  and  information,  but  not  the  most  agreeable 
sort  of  I  tters.  They  are  joined  together  by  a  succession 
of  little  essays  upon  his  character.  But  as  to  life,  it  is 
no  life  at  all ;  it  merelv  tells  you  that  the  details  of  his  life 
are  not  tellable,  that  they  would  be  like  those  of  Tilly  or 
Casanova,  and  so  indecent,  and  compromise  so  many  people, 
that  we  must  be  content  to  look  at  his  life  through  an  im- 
penetrable veil.  Then  in  the  letters  and  diary  the  perpetual 
hiatus,  and  asterisks,  and  initials,  are  exceedingly  tantalizing; 
but  altogether  it  is  very  amusing,  As  to  Byron,  I  have  never 
had  but  one  opinion  about  his  poetry,  which  I  think  of  first- 
rate  excellence  ;  an  enormous  heresy,  of  course,  more  particu- 
larly with  those  whose  political  taste  rests  upon  the  same 
foundation  that  their  religious  creed  does — that  of  having 
been  taught  what  to  admire  in  the  one  case  as  tliey  have  been 
enjoined  what  to  believe  in  the  other.  Witli  regard  to  his 
character,  I  think  Moore  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  ho  was 
far  from  deficient  in  amiable  qualities ;  he  was  high-minded, 
liberal,  generous,  and  good-natured,  and,  if  he  does  not  exag- 
gerato  his  own  feelings,  a  warm-Iiearted  and  sincere  friecd. 
But  what  a  wretch  he  was !  how  thoroughly  miserable  with 
such  splendid  talents  1  how  little  philosophy! — wretched  on 
account  of  his  la;ne  foot;  not  even  his  successes  with  women 
could  reconcile  liira  to  a  little  personal  deformity,  though  this 
is  too  hard  a,  word  for  it ;  then  tormenting  himself  to  deatli, 
iiobody  can  tell  why  or  wherefore.  There  never  was  so  ill- 
regulated  a  mind,  and  he  had  not  even  the  talent  of  making 
his  pleasures  subservient  to  his  happiness — not  any  notion  of 
enjoyment^  all  with  him  was  riot,  and  debauchery,  and  rage, 
and  despair.  That  he  very  sincerely  entertained  a  bad  opin- 
ion of  mankind  may  be  easily  believed ;  but  so  far  from  hia 
pride  and  haughtiness  raising  him  above  the  influence  of  the 
opinion  of  those  whom  he  so  despised,  he  was  the  veriest 
slave  to  it  that  ever  breathed,  as  be  confesses  when  he  says 
that  lie  was  almost  more  annoyed  at  the  censure  of  the  mean- 
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est  Ihan  pleased  with  tbe  praisea  of  the  highest  of  mankind; 
and  wlien  lie  deals  around  his  fierce  vituperation  or  hitter 
earcasms,  he  is  only  clanking  the  chains  which,  with  all  his 
pride,  and  defiance,  and  contempt,  ho  is  unable  to  throw  off. 
Then  he  despises  pretenders  and  charlatans  of  all  sorts,  while 
he  is  himself  a  pretender,  as  all  men  are  who  assume  a  charac- 
ter which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  affect  to  be  something 
which  they  are  all  the  time  conscious  tliey  are  not  in  reality. 
But  to  "  assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not "  is  more  allowable 
than  to  assume  a  vice  which  you  have  not.  To  wish  to  appear 
better  or  wiser  than  we  really  are  is  excusable  in  itself,  and  it 
is  only  the  manner  of  doing  it  that  may  become  ridiculous; 
but  to  endeavor  to  appear  worse  than  we  are  is  a  species  of 
perverted  vanity  the  most  disgusting,  and  a  very  bad  compli- 
ment to  the  judgment,  the  morals,  or  the  taste  of  our  occLuaint- 
anee.  Yet,  with  all  his  splendid  genius,  this  sort  of  vanity 
certainly  distinguished  Lord  Byron,  and  that,  among  many 
other  things,  proves  how  deeply  a  man  may  be  read  in  human 
nature,  what  an  insight  he  may  acquire  into  the  springs  of 
action  and  feeling,  and  yet  how  incapable  he  may  be  of 
making  any  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  and  the  result  of  which  he  can  faithfully  delineate. 
He  gives  a  list  of  the  books  he  had  read  at  eighteen,  which 
appears  incredible,  particularly  as  he  says  that  he  was  always 
idle,  and  eight  years  after  Scott  says  he  did  not  appear  well- 
read,  either  in  poetry  or  history.  Suift  says  "some  men 
Itnow  iKioks  as  others  do  Lords — learn  their  titles,  and  then 
boast  of  their  acquaintance  with  them,"  and  so  perhaps  at 
eighteen  he  knew  by  name  the  books  he  mentions ;  indeed, 
the  list  contains  Hooker,  Bacon,  Locke,  Hobbes,  Berkeley, 
etc.  It  sounds  rather  improbable;  but  his  letters  contain 
allusions  to  every  sort  of  literature,  and  certainly  indicate 
considerable  information.  "Dans  le  pays  des  aveugles  les 
borgnes  sout  rois,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  think  a  man 
half  read  who  knows  all  that  is  contained  in  the  brains  of 
White's,  Brookes's,  and  Boodle's,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  more  one  reads  and 
iicars  of  great  men  tlie  more  reconciled  one  becomes  to  one's 
own  mediocrity. 


Who  would  not  prefer  any  obscurity  before  such  splendid 
misery  as  was   the  lot  of  that  extraordinary  man  ?     Even 
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Moore  is  not  happy.  One  thinks  bow  one  should  like  to  be 
envied,  and  admired,  and  applauded,  but  after  all  such  men 
suffer  more  than  we  know  or  they  will  confess,  and  their 
celebrity  is  dearly  purchased. 

Se  di  eiasoun  V  interno  affiinno 
Si  le(g;e93e  in  fronlc  scritto, 
Qunnti  guai  ch'  itividin  fauna 
Ci  farcbbe  pieti. 

Oae  word  more  about  Byron  and  I  liave  done,  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  coincidence  of  style  between  his  letters  and  his 
journal,  and  that  appears  to  me  a  proof  of  the  reality  and  na- 
ture which  prevuiied  in  both. 

February/  5tk. — Parliament  met  yesterday ;  there  was  a 
brisk  debate  and  an  amendment  on  the  Address  in  each 
House.  The  Duke  had  very  indiscreetly  called  the  distress 
"partial"  in  the  Speech,  and  the  consequence  was  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  KnatcbbuU  declaring  it  to  be  general.  The 
result  shows  that  Government  has  not  the  slightest  command 
over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  have  nothing  but 
casual  support  to  rely  upon,  and  that  of  course  will  only  be  to 
be  had  "  dum  se  bene  gesserint,"  For  a  long  time  Holmes 
and  their  whippers-in  thought  that  they  should  be  in  a  minor- 
ity ;  but  Hume  and  a  large  party  of  Reformers  supported  tlicm 
(contrary  to  their  own  expectations),  so  they  got  a  majority 
of  50  out  of  350.  The  division  was  very  extraordinary, 
Brougham,  Sadler,  and  O'Connell,  voting  together.  It  ia 
pretty  clear,  however,  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
turned  out,  but  that  they  are  wretchedly  off  for  speakers. 
Huakisson  made  a  shabby  speech  enough,  O'Connell  his  dkbut, 
and  a  successful  one,  heard  with  profound  attention ;  his  man- 
ner good  and  bis  arguments  attended  and  replied  to.  In  the 
Lords  there  was  nothing  particular,  but  nothing  was  concerted 
by  any  party,  for  the  subject  of  the  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mons was  not  even  touched  upon  in  the  Lords,  which  is  very 
remarkable.  Lord  Chandos  has  refused  the  Mint,  because  they 
will  not  give  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  many  people  think 
it  is  because  he  has  been  pressed  to  refuse  by  bis  High  Tory 
friends.  Charles  Ross  is  the  new  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,'  and 
Abercromby  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland,  which  everybody  is 
glad  of. 

There  is  a  charlatan  of  the  name  of  Chabert,  who  calls 
>  Tho  appointment  has  not  taken  pbc«. 
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himself  tlic  Firo  King,  wlio  has  been  imposing  upon  the  world 
for  a  year  or  more,  exhibiting  aU  sorts  of  juggleries  in  hot 
ovens,  swallowing  poisons,  hbt  lead,  etc. ;  but  ye-sterday  he 
was  detected  signally,  and  after  a  dreadful  uproar  was  obliged 
to  run  away  to  avoid  the  ill  usage  of  his  exasperated  audience. 
He  pretended  to  take  prussic  acid,  and  challenged  anybody  to 
produce  the  poison,  which  he  engaged  to  swallow.  At  last 
Mr.  Wakley,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lancet,  went  there  with 
prussic  acid,  which  Chabert  refused  to  take,  and  then  the 
whole  deception  came  out,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  but  it 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  taken  everybody  in,  and  the  fel- 
low has  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  was  to  have  been  his 
last  performance,  hut  "tant  va  la  cruche  il'eau  qu'enfin.  ,  ,  ," 

Fehrxtarxj  V6th. — In  the  House  of  Lords  last  night :  Lord 
Holland's  motion  on  Greece ;  his  speech  was  amusing,  but  not 
so  good  as  he  generally  is ;  Aberdeen  wretched,  the  worst 
speaker  I  ever  heard,  and  incapable  of  a  reply ;  I  had  no  idea 
he  was  so  bad.  The  Duke  made  a  very  clever  speech,  answer- 
iug  Holland  and  Melbourne,  availing  himself  with  great  dex- 
terity of  the  vulnerable  parts  of  their  speeches  and  leaving  the 
rest  alone.  I  was  sitting  by  Robert  Grant  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  said  to  him,  "That  is  a  good  speech  of  the 
Duke's,"  and  be  said,  "He  speaks  like  a  great  man;"  and  so 
he  did ;  it  was  bold  and  mauiy,  and  a  high  tone,  not  like  a 
practised  debater,  but  a  man  with  a  vigorous  mind  and  deter- 
mined character. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Graham  spoke  for  two  hours; 
Burdett  said  not  well,  but  others  said  the  contrary.  The 
Government  resolution  moved  as  an  amendment  by  Dawson 
was  better  than  his,  so  it  was  adopted  without  difficulty.  Bur- 
dett said  Peel  made  the  best  speech  hn  ever  heard  him  make, 
and  threw  over  the  Tories.  Dined  afterward  with  Cowper, 
Durham,  and  GlengalL  Durham  said  that  Lord  Grey's  poli- 
tics were  the  same  as  his,  and  that  before  Easter  he  thought 
an  Opposition  would  be  formed,  and  that  the  elements,  though 
licattered,  exist  of  a  strong  one.     I  doubt  it. 

Mbruary  IGlh. — Last  night  the  English  Opera-House  was 
burnt  down — a  magnificent  fire.  I  was  playing  at  whist  at  the 
"Traveler"  with  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Auckland,  and  Ross, 
when  we  saw  the  whole  sky  illuminated  and  a  volume  of  fire 
rising  in  the  air.  We  thought  it  was  Covent  Garden,  and 
directly  set  off  to  the  spot,  We  found  the  Opera-House  and 
several  houses  in  Catherine  Street  on  fire  (sixteen  houses). 
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and,  thougli  it  was  tLree  in  the  morning,  the  streets  filled  by 
an  immense  multitude.  Nothing  cculd  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  scene,  for  the  flames  made  it  as  light  as  day  and 
threw  a  glare  upon  the  strange  and  motley  figures  moving 
about.  All  the  gentility  of  London  was  there  from  Princess 
Esterbazy's  ball  and  all  the  clubs ;  gentlemen  in  their  fur 
cloaks,  pumps,  and  velvet  waistcoats,  mixed  with  objects  like 
the  safie-culoUes  in  the  French  Revolution — men  and  women 
lialf-dressed,  covered  with  rags  and  dirt,  some  with  night- 
caps or  handkerchiefs  round  their  heads — then  the  eoldiers, 
the  firemen,  and  the  engines,  and  the  new  police  running  and 
bustling,  and  clearing  the  way,  and  clattering  along,  and  all 
with  that  intense  interest  and  restless  cniiosity  produced  by 
the  event,  and  which  received  fresh  stimulus  at  every  renewed 
burst  of  the  flames  as  they  rose  in  a  shower  of  sparks  like 
gold-dust.  Poor  Arnold  lost  every  tl'ing  and  was  not  insured. 
I  trust  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Beefsteak  Club  perished  with 
the  rest,  for  the  enmity  I  bear  that  society  for  the  dinner  they 
gave  me  last  year. 

JFehruary  19th. — In  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  to  hear 
Melbourne's  motion  about  Portugal — a  rather  long  and  very 
bad  debate.  Melbourne  spoke  very  ill — case  very  negligently 
got  up,  weakly  stated,  confused,  and  indiscreet: — in  the  same 
sense  as  hia  brother's  pamphlet,  with  part  of  which  (the  first 
part)  none  of  the  members  of  Canning's  Administration  or  of 
Goderich's  agree,  and  consequently  it  was  answered  by  Lans- 
downe  and  Godericb,  Tlie  latter  made  an  excellent  speech, 
the  only  good  one  that  was  made.  Aberdeen  was  wretched ; 
it  is  really  too  bad  that  a  man  siiould  be  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Afiiiirs  who  cannot  speak  better.  The  Duke  made  no 
case  for  the  Terceira  business,  and  delivered  a  very  poor 
speech ;  but  I  like  his  speaking — it  is  so  much  to  the  point, 
no  nonsense  and  verbiage  about  it,  and  he  says  strongly  and 
simply  what  lie  has  to  say.  The  other  night  on  Greece  there 
was  a  very  brisk  skirmish'  between  Palnierston  and  Feel,  and 
the  former  spoke,  they  say,  remarkably  well;  the  latter,  as 
usual,  was  in  a  passion. 

Fehruary  %\&t. — Dined  with  the  Chancellor;  Granvilles, 
Hollands,  Moore,  Luttrcll,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Auckland,  and 
one  or  two  more ;  very  agreeable.  Lord  Holland  told  stories 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  whom  he  mimics,  they  say,  exactly.  "When 
I>rd  Mansfield  died,  Thurlow  said,  "  I  hesitated  a  long  time 
between  Kenyon  and  Buller.     Kenyon  was  very  intemperate, 
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but  Buller  vvsis  so  damned  corrupt,  and  I  tliought  upon  tlio 
whole  that  intemperance  was  a  less  fault  in  a  judge  than  cor- 
ruption, not  but  what  there  was  a  damned  deal  of  corruption  in 
Kenyon's  intemperance."  Lady  Holland  and  I  very  friendly; 
the  first  time  I  Lave  met  her  in  company  since  our  separation 
(for  wo  have  never  quarreled).  She  is  mighty  anxious  to  get 
rao  back,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  won't  go.  Every- 
body is  surprised  at  Melbourne's  failure  the  other  night ; 
some  say  he  was  not  well,  some  that  he  did  not  like  the 
business.  I  doubt  if  he  is  up  to  it ;  he  did  not  speak  like  a 
man  that  has  much  in  him. 

Mbruart/  23(^.— Dined  with  Lord  Bathurst  and  a  dull 
party ;  but  after  dinner  Lady  Bathurst  began  talking  about 
the  King,  and  told  me  one  or  two  anecdotes.  When  the 
account  of  Lord  Liverpool's  seizure  reached  the  King  at 
Brighton,  Peel  was  at  the  Pavilion ;  the  King  got  into  one 
of  his  nervous  ways,  and  sent  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  desiring  he  would  not  dress;  so  he  went  down  in  his 
bedgown  and  sat  by  the  side  of  the  King's  bed.  Peel  has 
got  an  awkward  way  of  thrusting  out  his  hands  while  he 
talks,  which  at  length  provoked  the  King  so  much  that  he 
said,  "  Mr.  Peel,  it  is  no  use  going  on  so  (taking  him  off) 
and  thrusting   out  your  hands,  which  is   no   answer  to  my 

Went  lo  Estcrhazy's  bali ;  talked  to  old  Rothschild,  who 
was  there  with  his  wife  and  a  dandy  little  Jew  son.  He  says 
that  Polignac'a  Government  will  stand  by  the  King's  sup- 
port and  Polignac'a  own  courage ;  offered  to  give  me  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  who  would  give  me  any  infonnation  I  wanted, 
squeezed  my  hand,  and  looked  like  what  he  is. 

February  %oth. — Yesterday  at  Windsor  for  a  Council ;  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  one  hold  in  the  new  rooms  of  the  Castle. 
They  are  magnificent  and  comfortable,  the  corridor  really 
delightful — furnished  through  its  whole  length  of  about  600 
feet  with  the  luxury  of  a  drawing-room,  and  full  of  fine  busts 
and  bronzes,  and  entertaining  pictures,  portraits,  and  curious 
antiquities.  There  were  the  Chancellor,  the  Duke,  three  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Bathurst,  and  Melville.  The  King  very  blind 
— did  not  know  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  standing  close 
to  iiim,  and  took  liim  for  Peel ;  ho  would  not  give  up  the 
point,  though,  for  when  he  found  his  mistake  he  attributed  it 
to  the  light,  and  appealed  to  Lord  Bathurst,  wl>o  is  stone- 
blind,  and  who  directly  agreed. 
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Jihltruai-y  26th. — Intended  to  go  to  tlie  House  of  Lords 
to  hear  the  debate  oa  Ix)rd  Stanhope's  motion  (state  of  the 
nation),  but  went  to  see  Fanny  Kemble  in  "  Mrs.  Beverley  " 
instead.  She  had  a  very  great  success — house  crowded  and 
plenty  of  emotion — but  she  does  not  touch  nie,  though  she 
did  more  than  in  her  other  parts;  however,  she  is  very  good 
and  will  be  nnuch  better. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  was  not  lively,  and  the  Duke, 
they  say,  made  a  most  execrable  speech.  The  fact  is  that  he 
ia  not  up  to  a  great  speech  on  a  great  question ;  he  wants  the 
information  and  preparation,  the  discipline  of  mind,  that  is 
necessary,  and  accordingly  lie  exposes  himself  dreadfully,  and 
entirely  lost  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  excel- 
lent speeches  he  had  previously  made  on  other  and  more  con- 
iined  questions.  He  was  very  angry  with  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, whose  opposition  to  him  is  considered  by  the  Duke's 
adherents  as  a  sort  of  political  parricide.  Old  Eldon  spoke 
very  well,  and  Radnor;  the  rest  but  moderate. 

February  %tth. — Dined  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  ;  Moore, 
Rogers,  J.  Russell,  Spring  Rice,  Charles  Kemble,  Auckland, 
and  Doherty ;  very  agreeable,  but  Rogers  was  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  loud  voices.  Doherty  told  some  good  pro- 
fessional stories,  and  they  all  agreed  that  Irish  courts  of  jus- 
tice afforded  the  finest  materials  for  novels  and  romances. 
The  "Mertons"  and  "Collegians"  are  both  founded  on  facta; 
the  stories  are  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  /  they  said 
the  author  had  not  made  the  most  of  the  "  Collegians  "  story. 
Very  odd  nervousness  of  Moore ;  he  could  not  teil  that  story 
(of  Crampton's),  which  I  begged  him  to  do,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  lugged  in  neck  and  shoulders,  because  every- 
body was  telling  just  such  stories ;  he  is  delighted  with  my 
note  of  it.  Charles  Kemble  talked  of  his  daughter  and  her 
success — said  she  was  twenty,  and  that  she  had  once  seen 
Mrs,  SIddong  in  "Lady  Randolph"  when  she  was  seven  years 
old.  She  was  so  affected  in  "  Mrs.  Beverley "  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  carry  her  into  her  dressing-room,  where  she  screamed 
for  five  minutes;  the  last  scream  (when  she  throws  herself  on 
his  body)  was  involuntary,  not  in  the  part,  and  she  had  not 
intended  it,  but  could  not  resist  the  impulse.  She  likes  Juliet 
the  best  of  her  parts. 

February/  28M. — Dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Stanhope ; 
Murray  the  bookseller  (who  published  "  Belisarius  "),  Wilkie 
the  painter,  and  Lord  Strangford ;  nobody  else  of  note.  "Wilkie 
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appears  stem,  and  might  pass  for  mad;  he  said  very  little. 
Murray  chattered  incessantly ;  talked  to  me  a  great  deal 
about  Moore,  who  would  have  been  mightily  provoked  if  he 
liad  heard  him.  An  odd  dinner,  not  agreeable,  though  Lord 
Stanhope  is  amusing,  so  strange  in  his  appearance,  so  ultra- 
Tory  and  anti-Liberal  in  his  politics,  full  of  information  and 
a  good  deal  of  drolJery.  Murray  told  me  that  Moore  is  going 
to  write  a  "  Life  of  Petrarch,"  Croker  would  have  written 
Lawrence's  life  if  Campbell  [the  poet]  had  not  seized  the 
task  before  anybody  else  thought  of  laying'  hold  of  it.  Ho 
has  circulated  a  command  that  all  persons  who  have  any  thing 
to  communicate  will  send  their  letters  to  his  secretary,  and 
not  to  him. 

March  %d, — To-morrow  I  set  out  to  Italy,  after  many 
years  of  anxiety  to  go  there,  without  violent  expectations  of 
pleasure,  but  not  thinking  of  disappointment.  I  care  not  for 
leaving  London  or  anything  in  it;  there  are  a  few  people 
whose  society  I  regret,  but  as  to  friends,  or  those  who  care 
for  me,  or  for  whom  I  care,  I  leave  few  behind. 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 

CdliJs— Bam  Bnunmell— Paris— The  Polignoe  Ministry— Pollgnic  and  Charla 
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Paris,  March  Gth. — I  left  London  at  three  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  and  arrived  at  Dover  between  twelve 
and  one.  Went  oyer  in  the  packet  at  nine  on  Thursday, 
which  was  not  to  have  sailed  till  twelve,  but  did  go  at  nine, 
principally  because  they  heard  that  I  had  got  dispatches,  for 
I  had  armed  myself  with  three  passports  couched  in  such 
terms  as  were  most  likely  to  be  useful.  A  good  but  rather 
long  passage— near  four  hours — and  the  day  magnificent. 
Landed  with  difficulty  in  boats.  Detained  at  Calais  till  seven. 
There  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Brummell  about  his 
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Consulship,  and  was  moved  by  his  account  of  his  own  dis- 
tresses to  write  to  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  and  ask  him  to  do 
what  lie  could  for  him.  I  found  him  in  his  old  lodging,  dress- 
ing ;  some  pretty  pieces  of  old  furniture  in  the  room,  an  entire 
toilet  of  silver,  and  a  large  green  macaw  [Id  tl  back 
of  a  tattered  silk  chair  with  faded  giidinj,  tull  f  g  joty,  im- 
pudence, and  misery. 

Lord  Tiveeddale  came  over  in  the  j  a  ket  an  1  e  dined 
together.  He  was  full  of  the  Duke  of  R  1  mon  I  a  speech 
about  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  other  n  ght  h  1  1  e  said 
had  annoyed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  more  tl  an  a  y  tl  g  that 
ever  happened  to  him,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Hichmond  was 
now  equally  sorry  for  what  he  had  said.  He  (Tweeddale)  was 
employed  to  carry  a  message  from  the  one  Duke  to  the  other, 
which,  however,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  take  in  good 
part,  nor  doea  it  seem  that  he  is  at  all  disposed  to  lay  aside 
his  resentment.  Tweeddale  ranks  Richmond's  talents  very 
highly,  and  says  he  was  greatly  esteemed  in  the  army. 

Left  Calais  at  seven ;  traveled  all  night — the  roada  horrid 
in  most  parts — and  arrived  at  Paris  last  night  at  half-past 
twelve.  Found  every  thing  prepared — an  excellent  apart- 
ment, laquais  de  place,  and  courier.  Called  on  Lady  Stew- 
art and  old  Madame  Craufurd,  and  wandered  about  the  whole 
day.  Paris  looking  gay  and  brilliant  in  the  finest  weather  I 
ever  saw.  I  find  the  real  business  is  not  to  begin  in  the 
Chambers  till  about  the  10th,  so  I  shall  not  wait  for  it. 
Polignac  is  said  to  be  very  stout,  but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  he  will  be  in  a  minority  in  the  Ciiambers ;  however,  as 
yet  I  have  seen  nobody  who  can  give  good  information  about 
the  state  of  parties.  For  the  first  time  (between  Calais  and 
Paris)  I  saw  some  new  houses  and  barns  building  near  Abbe- 
ville and  Beauvais,  and  the  cottages  near  Monsieur  de  Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre's  mansion  had  a  very  English  look. 

It  is  Lent,  and  very  little  going  on  here.  During  the  Car- 
nival, they  had  a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  which  was 
attended  by  5,000  people,  and  produced  116,000  francs.  Im- 
mense sums  were  given  in  charity,  and  well  appropriated 
during  the  severe  weather.  There  are  also  nuns  {aceura  de 
z'hariti),  who  visit  and  tend  the  sick,  whose  institution  is  far 
inore  practically  useful  than  any  thing  of  which  our  Protestant 
country  can  boast.     I  shall  only  stay  here  a  very  few  days. 

March  8lh. — It  will  be  difficult  to  get  away  fi-om  this 
place  if  1  don't  go  at  once ;  the  plot  thickens,  and  I  am  in 
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great  danger  of  dawdling  on.  Yesterday  morning  I  walked 
about,  visiting,  and  then  went  through  tJie  Tuileries  and  the 
Carrousel,  llie  Gardens  were  full  of  well-dressed  and  good- 
looking  people,  and  the  day  so  fine  that  it  was  a  glorious  sight. 
The  King  is,  after  all,  hardly  master  of  his  own  palace,  for  the 
people  may  swarm  like  bees  all  around  and  through  it,  and 
he  is  the  only  man  in  Paris  who  cannot  go  into  the  Gardens. 
Dined  with  Standish,  Brooke  Greville,  Madame  Alfred  de 
Noaillcs  and  her  daughter,  and  then  went  to  Madame  de  Fla- 
hault's  to  SCO  the  world  and  hear  politics.  After  ali,  nobody 
has  an  idea  how  things  will  turn  out,  or  what  are  Polignac's 
intentions  or  his  resources.  Lord  Stuart '  told  me  that  he  knew 
nothing,  but  that  when  he  saw  all  the  Ministers  perfectly 
calm  and  satisfied,  and  heard  them  constantly  say  all  would  be 
well,  although  all  France  and  a  clear  majority  in  both  Cham- 
bcra  seemed  to  be  against  tiiem,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
they  must  have  some  reason  for  such  confidence,  and  some- 
thing* in  reserve,  of  which  people  were  not  aware.  Lady 
Keith,'  with  whom  J  had  a  long  talk,  told  me  that  she  did 
not  believe  it  possible  they  could  stand,  that  there  was  no 
revolutionary  spirit  abroad,  but  a  strong  determination  lo 
provide  for  the  stability  of  their  institulions,  a  disgust  at 
tlie  obstinacy  and  pretensions  of  the  King,  and  a  desire  to 
substitute  the  Orleans  for  the  reigning  branch,  which  was 
becoming  very  general ;  that  Polignac  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  France,  and  will  not  listen  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
could  enlighten  him.  It  is  supposed  that  the  King  is  de- 
termined to  push  matters  to  extremity,  to  try  the  Cham- 
bers, and  if  his  Ministry  are  beaten,  to  dissolve  them  and  gov- 
ern par  ordonnance  uu  Hoi,  then  to  try  and  influence  the 
elections  and  obtain  a  Chamber  more  favorable  than  the  pres- 
ent. Somebody  told  her  the  other  day  of  a  conversation 
which  Polignac  had  recently  had  with  the  King,  in  which 
his  Majesty  said  to  Lim,  "Jules,  est-ce  que  vous  m'^tes  tr^s- 
d6vou6?"  "Mais  oui,  Sire;  pouvez-vous  en  douter?"  "Jusqu'jl 
aller  sur  I'echafaud  ?  "  "  Mais  oui,  Sire,  s'il  le  faut."  "  Alois 
tout  ira  bien."  It  is  thought  that  he  has  got  into  his  head  the 
old  sajHng  that  if  Louis  XVI.  had  got  upon  horseback  he 
could  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Revolution — a  piece 
of  nonsense,  fit  only  for  a  man  "qui  n'a  rien  oubli6  ni  rieq 

'  fLorU  Stuurt  de  EotliesBT  wna  tlien  Britlah  Eral»nsaa<lor  In  PniieJ 
'[Murriad  to  Count  do  Flaliaiilt;  in  hw  own  riglit,  BnroneBB  Keith  and 
Hnim,    She  died  in  ISel.} 
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appiis."     It  issupposed  the  AiJilress  will  be  carried  aj^ainstthe 

Government  by  about  350  to  130.     (It  was  231  to  180. 

has  a  tabatiere  Wariu  of  tliat  day,  with  the  names  of  231  tm 
the  lid.)  All  the  names  presented  to  the  King  yesterday  for 
the  Presidency  are  oijnosious  to  him,  but  he  named  Royer 
Collord,  who  had  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  of  tlie  others. 
It  was  remarked  at  tlie  stance  royale  that  the  King  drotined 
his  liat,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  picked  it  up,  and  they 
always  make  a  great  deal  of  these  trifles.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans is,  however,  very  well  with  the  Court,  and  will  not  stir, 
let  -what  will  happen,  though  he  probably  feels  like  Macbeth 
before  the  murder  of  Duncan — 

If  chance  will  hnrc  me  King,  ivhj  let  cliarcf  crown  me 
Without  my  stir. 

March  8ch,  at  night. — Walked  about  visiting',  and  heard 
all  the  gossip  of  Paris  from  little  Madame  Graham,  who  also 
invited  me  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  box  at  the  Opera.  I  don't 
mean  to  record  the  gossip  and  scandal  unless  when  I  liear 
something  out  of  the  common  way  and  amusing.  Dined  with 
Stuart ;  Tweeddale,  Gutwood,  Allen,  and  some  heavy  attaches  ; 
no  French,  He  appears  to  live  handsomely.  Afterward  to 
the  Opera  to  see  Taglioni,  who  did  not  dance;  then  to 
Madame  Appony's,  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  and  we  had 
plenty  of  bowing  and  smirking  and  civilities  about  my  family. 
Rather  bored  at  the  party,  and  am  come  home  quite  resolved 
to  be  off  on  Thursday,  but  am  greatly  puzzled  about  my  route, 
for  everybody  recommends  a  different  one. 

March  9(A.— Dined  with  M.  de  Flahault ;  met  M.  de  Tal- 
l^rand,  Madame  de  Dino,  General  SSbastiani,  M.  Bertin  de 
Vaux,  Due  de  Broglie,  and  Montrond.  Sebastian!  and  Bertin 
de  Vaujt  are  Deputies,  and  all  violent  Oppositionists,  After 
dinner  M.  de  Lescure,  another  man,  and  the  young  Due  de 
Valen^ay,  Madame  de  Dino's  son,  came  in.  They  tjilked 
politics  all  the  time,  and  it  was  curious  enough  to  mc.  Ber- 
tin is  the  sort  of  man  in  appearance  that  Tierney  was,  and 
shrewd  like  him ;  he  is  brother  to  the  editor,  and  principal 
mann^or  himself,  of  the  Journal  des  Dkhats.  S^bastiani  is 
slow  ■  id  pompous.  The  Due  de  Broglie  is  one  of  the  best 
men  in  France.  They  all  agreed  that  the  Government  cannot 
stand.  Talleyrand  is  as  much  against  it  as  any  of  them, 
S6bastiani  told  me  they  should  have  280  against  130.  Talley- 
rand sTiid  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  predict  what  might 
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be  the  result  of  this  contest  (if  the  Court  pushed  matters  to 
extremity)  both  to  France  and  Europe,  and  that  it  was  aston- 
ishing surrounding  nations,  and  particularly  England,  did  not 
see  hoiv  deeply  they  were  iDterested  in  the  event.  He  said 
of  us,  "  Vous  avez  plus  d'argent  que  de  credit."  He  looics 
horridly  old,  but  seems  vigorous  enough  and  alire  to  every 
thing.  After  dinner  they  all  put  their  lieads  together  and 
chattered  politics  as  fast  as  they  could.  Madame  de  Flahault 
is  more  violent  than  her  husband,  and  her  house  is  the  resort 
of  all  the  Liberal  party.  Went  afterward  to  the  Opera  and 
saw  Marct,  the  Due  de  Bassano,  a  stupid  elderly  bourgeois- 
looking  man,  with  two  very  pretty  daughters.  The  battle  is 
to  begin  in  the  Chamber  on  Saturday  or  Monday  on  the  Ad- 
dress. TallejTand  told  me  that  the  next  three  weeks  would 
be  the  most  important  of  any  period  since  the  Restoration, 
It  is  in  agitation  to  deprive  him  of  his  place  of  Grand  Cham- 
bellan. 

Susa,  March  15th,  9  o'clock. — Just  arrived  at  this  place 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  Left  Paris  on  the  11th,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  On  the  last  day,  Montrotid  made 
a  dinner  for  me  at  a  club  to  see  M.  des  Chapelles  play  at 
whist.  I  saw  it,  but  was  no  wiser;  but  I  conclude  he 
plays  very  well,  for  he  alwavs  wins,  is  not  suspected  of 
cheating,  and  excels  at  all  other  games.  At  twelve  I  got 
into  my  carriage,  and  (only  stopping  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  two  breakfasts)  got  to  Lyons  in  forty-eight  hours  and  a 
half.  Journey  not  disagreeable,  and  roads  much  better  than 
I  expected,  particularly  after  Macon,  when  they  became  as 
good  as  in  England ;  but  the  country  presents  the  same  sterile, 
uninteresting  appearance  as  that  between  Calais  and  Paris — 
no  hedges,  no  tiees,  except  tall,  stupid-looking  poplars,  and 
no  ch.lteaux  or  farm-houses,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
a  country  should  look  so  ill  which  I  do  not  believe  is  either 
barren  or  ill  cultivated.  Lyons  is  a  magnificent  town.  It 
was  dark  when  I  arrived,  or  rather  moonlight,  but  I  could 
see  that  the  quay  we  came  along  was  fine,  and  yesterday 
morning  I  walked  about  for  an  hour  and  was  struck  with 
the  grandeur  of  tlie  place ;  it  is  like  a  great  magnificent 
Bath  ;  but  I  had  not  time  to  see  much  of  it,  and,  with  beau- 
tiful weather,  I  set  off  at  ten  o'clock.  The  mountains  (les 
Echeiles  de  Savoie)  appear  almost  directly  in  the  distance, 
but  it  was  long  before  I  could  make  out  whether  they  were 
clouds  or  mountains. 
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After  crossing  the  Pont  de  Beauvoiaiii  \ve  began  to  mount 
the  Echelles,  wtucli  I  did  on  foot,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
first  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  mountain  scenery.  It 
first  burst  upon  me  at  a  turn  of  the  road— -one  huge  perpen- 
dicular rock  above  me,  a  deep  ravine  with  a  torrent  rushing 
down  and  a  mountain  covered  with  pines  and  ilexes  on  the 
other  side,  and  in  front  another  vast  rock  which  was  shining 
in  the  reflected  light  of  the  setting  sun,  I  never  shall  forget 
it.  How  I  turned  round  and  round,  afraid  to  miss  a  particle 
of  the  glorious  scene  !  It  was  the  liveliest  impression,  because 
it  was  the  first.  I  walked  nearly  to  the  other  post  with  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure,  but  it  was  dark  by  the  time  I  got  to 
La  Grotta.  I  went  on,  however,  all  night,  very  unhappy  at 
the  idea  of  losing  a  great  deal  of  this  scenery,  but  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  there  was  plenty  left.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains  (the  Lower 
Alps),  and  from  thence  I  proceeded  across  the  Mont  Cenis. 
Though  not  the  finest  pass,  to  me,  who  had  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it,  it  appeared  perfectly  beautiful,  every  turn  in  the 
road  presenting  a  new  combination  of  Alpine  magnifiecnee. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  patches  of  cultivation  in 
the  midst  of  the  tremendous  rocks  and  precipices,  and  in  one 
or  two  spots  there  were  plots  of  grass  and  evergreens,  like  an 
English  shrubbery,  at  the  foot  of  enormous  mountains  covered 
with  snow.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  these  valleys,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  in  unclouded  brightness,  BO  that  there  was 
all  the  atmosphere  of  summer  below  with  all  the  livery  of  win- 
ter above. 

The  altimac  of  some  tall  crag 

Tbat  is  the  eagle's  birthplai^c,  or  some  peak 

Fntniliar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows, 

Inscribed  as  nith  tbc  silonce  of  the  thought 

Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides, 

The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm 

Or  obscure  record  of  the  path  of  fire. 

There  the  sun  bbisclf 

At  the  calm  close  of  Summer's  longest  day 

Bests  bis  substantial  orb ;  between  those  heights. 

And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle, 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault 

Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud : 

Tboughls  are  DOt  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 

Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there — alone 

Bere  do  I  sib  and  watch. 
In  one  place,  too,  I  remarked  high  up  on  the  side  of  the 
rugged  and  barren  mountain  two  or  tliree  cottages,  to  arrive 
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at  wliicii  steps  ha^  been  cut  in  tlie  rock.     No  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion was  near,  so  exactly  tlie  description  of  Goldsmith  : 


In  another  place  there  was  a  cluster  of  houses  and  a 
church  newly  built.  Not  far  from  Lans-le-Bourg  (at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Cenis)  is  a  very  strong  fort,  built  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  which  commands  the  road.  It  has  a  fine  effect, 
perched  upon  a  rock,  and  apparently  unapproachable.  A  sol- 
dier was  pacing  the  battlement,  and  his  figure  gave  life  to 
the  scene,  and  cshibitcd  the  immensity  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  so  minute  did  he  appear.  At  Lans-le-Iiourg  they 
put  four  horses  and  two  mules  to  my  carriage,  but  I  took  my 
courier's  horse  and  set  off  to  ride  up  the  mountain  with  a 
guide  Tvho  would  insist  upon  going  with  me,  and  who  pro- 
posed to  take  me  up  a  much  shorter  way  by  the  old  road, 
which,  however,  I  declined ;  he  was  on  foot,  and  made  a  short 
cut  up  the  hill  whUe  I  rode  by  tho  road,  which  winds  in  sev- 
eral turns  up  the  mountain.  Fired  with  mountainous  zeal,  I 
had  a  mind  to  try  one  of  these  short  cuts,  and  giving  my 
horse  to  Paolo  {my  valet  de  chamhre)  set  off  with  my  guide 
to  climb  the  next  intervening  ascent ;  but  I  soon  found  that 
I  had  better  have  stuck  to  my  horse,  for  the  immensity  of 
the  surrounding  objects  had  deceived  me  as  to  the  distance, 
and  the  ground  was  so  steep"  and  slippery  that,  unprepared 
as  I  was  for  such  an  attempt,  I  could  not  keep  my  footing. 
When  about  half-way  up,  I  looked  ruefully  round  and  saw 
steeps  above  and  below  covered  with  ice  and  snow  and  loose 
earth.  I  could  not  get  back,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get 
on.  I  felt  like  the  man  who  went  up  in  a  balloon,  and  when 
a  mile  in  the  air  wanted  to  be  let  out.  My  feelings  were  very 
like  what  Johnson  describes  at  Hawkestone  in  liis  tour  in 

Wales.     "  Ho  that  mounts  the  precipices  at wonders  how 

he  came  hither,  and  doubts  how  he  shall  return ;  his  walk 
is  an  adventure  and  his  departure  an  escape.  He  has  not 
the  tranquillity  but  the  horrors  of  solitude^a  kind  of  tur- 
bulent pleasure  between  fright  and  admiration."  My  guide, 
fortunately,  was  active  and  strong,  and  properly  shod;  so  he 
went  first,  making  steps  for  me  in  the  snow,  into  which  I  put 
my  feet  after  his,  while  with  one  hand  I  grasped  the  tail  of 
his  blue  frock  and  with  the  other  seized  bits  of  twig  or  any 
thing  I  could  lay  hold  of;  and  in  this  ludicrous  way,  scram- 
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bling  and  clambering,  hot  and  out  of  breathy  to  my  great  joy 
I  at  last  got  to  the  road,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  asosnt  con- 
tented myself  witli  my  post-horse,  who  had  a  Bet  of  bells 
jingling  at  his  head  and  was  a  sorry  beast  enough.  I  was 
never  weary,  however,  of  admiring  the  scenery.  Tlie  guide 
told  me  he  had  often  seen  Napoleon  when  he  was  crossing  tlie 
mountain,  and  that  he  remembered  his  being  caught  in  a  tor- 
menio,'  when  his  life  was  saved  by  two  young  Savoyards,  who 
took  him  on  their  backs  and  car  ied  him  to  a  Hfugio."  He 
asked  them  if  they  were  mame  1  and,  finding  they  were  not, 
inquired  how  much  as  enough  to  marry  upon  in  that  country, 
and  then  gave  then  tl  re  (u  s  to  sum,  and  settled  pensions 
of  600  francs  on  each  of  the  One  is  dead,  the  other  still 
receives  it.  As  I  got  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  road, 
which  had  hitherto  been  excellent,  became  execrable  and  the 
cold  intense.  I  had  left  summer  below  and  found  winter  above. 
I  looked  in  vam  for  the  chamois,  hares,  wolves,  and  bears,  all 
of  which  I  was  told  are  found  there.  At  last  I  arrived  at  tlie 
summit,  and  found  at  the  inn  a  friar,  the  only  inhabitant  of  the 
Hospice,  who,  hearing  me  say  I  would  go  tliere  {as  my  car- 
riage was  not  yet  come),  offered  to  go  with  me ;  he  was  young, 
fat,  rosy,  jolly,  and  dirty,  dressed  in  a  black  robe  with  a  trav- 
eling-cap on  his  head,  appeared  quick  and  intelligent,  and 
spoke  French  and  Italian.  He  took  me  over  to  the  Hospice, 
which  is  now  quite  empty,  and  showed  me  two  very  decently 
furnished  rooms  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  used  to  occupy, 
and  two  inferior  apartments  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.  The  N.'s  on  the  griUe  of  tlie  door 
had  been  changed  for  V.  E.'s  (Victor  Emmanuel)  and  M.  T.'s 
{Maria  Theresa),  and  frightful  pictures  of  the  Sardinian  King 
and  Queen  have  replaced  the  Imperial  portraits.  All  sorts  of 
distinguished  people  have  slept  there  en  passant,  and  do  still 
when  compelled  to  spend  the  night  on  Mont  Cenis.  He  olTei-ed 
to  lodge  and  feed  me,  but  I  declined.  I  told  him  I  was  glad 
to  see  Napoleon's  bedroom,  as  I  took  an  interest  in  every 
thing  which  related  to  that  great  man,  at  which  he  seemed 
extremely  pleased,  and  said,  "  Ah,  monsieur,  vous  6tcs  done 
comme  moL"  I  dined  at  the  inn  (a  very  bad  one)  on  some 
trout  which  they  got  for  me  from  tlie  Hospice— very  fine  fish, 

tempest  of  tviod,  and  ^eet,  and 

'asort^ofeatin,  ofwhioh  thtreoreBaveralbuilt  at  oertaimUB- 

lB  way  up  the  mounts  where  Iniveiora  may  take  ahelter. 
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but  vciy  ill  dressed.  Tlie  sun  was  setting  by  the  time  I  set 
olF,  itwas  dusk  when  I  had  got  half-way  down  the  descent, 
and  dark  before  I  bad  reached  the  iirst  stage.  When  half- 
way down  the  descent,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  still 
gilding  the  fops  of  the  crags  above,  and  the  contrast  between 
that  light  abope  and  the  darkness  below  was  very  fine.  From 
what  I  saw  of  it,  and  from  what  I  guess,  straining  my  eyes 
into  the  darkness  to  catch  the  dim  and  indistinct  shapes  of  the 
mountains,  the  Italian  side  is  the  finest — the  most  wild  and 
savage  and  with  more  variety.  On  the  French  side  you  are 
always  on  the  breast  of  the  same  mountain,  but  on  the  Italian 
side  you  wind  along  different  rocks  always  hanging  over  a 
precipice  with  huge  black,  snow-topped  crags  frowning  from 
the  other  ridge.  I  was  quite  unhappy  not  to  see  it  Alto- 
gether I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasure  of  the  two  dajc'  jour- 
ney and  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  exceeding  the  especlntiona 
I  had  formed,  and  for  years  I  have  enjoyed  nothing  so  niuch. 
The  descent  (at  the  beginning  of  which,  bj'-the-by,  I  was 
very  nearly  overturned)  only  ends  at  this  place,  whore  I  found 
a,  tolerable  room  and  a  good  fire,  but  the  eameriere  si, ..king 
so  abominably  of  garlic  that  he  impregnated  the  whole  apart- 
ment. 

2'urin,  March  Itth. — Got  here  early  and  meant  to  sleep, 
but  have  changed  my  mind  and  am  going  on.  A  fine  but  dull- 
looking  town.  Found  the  two  Forsters,  who  pressed  me  to 
stay.  Made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  into  the  Egyptian 
Museum,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  was  collected 
by  Drovetti,  the  French  Consul,  and  offered  to  us  for  £16,000, 
which  we  declined  to  give,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  bought 
it,  Forster  told  me  that  this  country  is  rieli,  not  ill  governed, 
but  plunged  in  bigotry.  There  are  near  400  convents  in  the 
King's  dominions.  It  is  the  dullest  town  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
because  it  Icoks  so  dull  that  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  it. 
This  morning  was  cloudy,  and  presented  fresh  combinations 
of  beauty  in  the  mountains  when  the  clouds  rolled  round  their 
great  white  peaks,  sometimes  blending  them  in  the  murky 
vapor,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  their  sharp  outlines  above 
the  wreath  of  mist,  I  did  not  part  from  the  Alps  without 
casting  many  a  lingering  look  behind, 

Genoa,  March  l%th. — Got  on  so  quick  from  Turin  that  I 
went  to  Alessandria  last  night,  and  set  off  at  half-past  six  yes- 
terday morning.  Crossed  the  field  of  battle  of  Marengo,  a 
boundless  plain  (now  tliickly  studded  with  trees  and  houses), 
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aud  saw  the  spot  where  Desaix  was  killed,  Tho  bridge  over 
the  Bormida  which  Melas  crossed  to  attack  the  French  army 
is  gone,  but  another  has  been  built  near  it.  The  Austrians  or 
Sardinians  have  taken  down  the  column  which  was  erected  to 
(he  memory  of  Desaix  on  the  spot  wJiere  he  fell;  they  might 
as  welt  have  left  it,  for  the  place  will  always  be  celebrated, 
though  they  only  did  as  the  French  had  done  before.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena  they  took  down  the  Column  of  Eossbach," 
but  that  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory,  and  this 
the  death  of  the  hero.  I  feel  like  Jolinson — "  Far  from  me  and 
my  friends  be  that  frigid  philosophy  which  can  make  us  pass 
unmoved  over  any  scenes  which  have  been  consecrated  by  vir-- 
tue,  by  valor,  or  by  wisdom  " — and  I  strained  the  eyes  of  my 
imagination  to  sec  all  the  tumult  of  this  famous  battle,  in 
which  Bonaparte  had  been  actually  defeated,  yet  (one  can 
hardly  now  tell  how)  was  in  the  end  completely  victorious.  This 
pillar  might  hare  been  left,  too,  as  a  striking  memorial  of  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  the  removal  of  it  has  been  here 
so  quick,  and  at  Rossbach  so  tardy,  a  reparation  of  national 

The  Apennines  arc  nothing  after  the  Alps,  but  the  de- 
scent to  Genoa  is  very  pretty,  aud  Gienoa  itself  exceeds  every 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  point  of  beauty  and  magnificence. 

How  boldly  doth  it  front  us,  how  majestLeallj— 

Like  a  luxuiioua  vinc^ittd  ;  tlie  liill-sldn 

Is  hung  with  marble  fabiica,  Hue  o'er  line, 

Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  Btill  and  ncarar 

To  the  blue  heavens,  hero  bright  and  Eumpluous  palaces 

With  cool  ond  rcrfant  garden  interspersed. 


■\Vlule  0' 

I  passed  the  whole  day  after  I  got  hero  in  looking  into 
the  palaces  and  gardens  and  admiring  the  prospects  on  every 
side.  You  are  met  at  every  turn  by  vestiges  of  the  old 
Republic ;  in  fact  the  town  has  undergone  very  little  altera- 
tion for  hundreds  of  years,  and  there  is  an  air  of  gaycty  and 
bustling  activity,  which,  with  the  graceful  costumes  of  the 
men  and  women,  make  it  a  most  delightful  picture.  Genoa 
appears  to  be  a  city  of  palaces,  and  although  many  of  the 
largest  are  now  converted  to  humbler  uses,  and  many  fallen  to 
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decay,  there  arc  ampl  m  'ns  to  show  the  former  grandeur 
of  tiie  princely  m  h  Dts  1  o  ere  once  the  lords  of  the 
ocean.  Every  thin^,  b  p  aks  s  1  dity,  durability,  and  mag- 
niticCDoe.  There  e  stup  ad  u  works  which  were  done  at 
the  expense  of  iud  du  Is  I  e  'ery  part  of  the  town  are 
paiutings  and  fres  o  s  I  h  n  spite  of  constant  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere    la  t        d  much  of  their  brilliancy 

and  freshness.  The  palaces  of  Uona  are  the  most  interesting ; 
but  why  the  Senate  gave  him  that  w^liich  bears  still  the 
inscription  denotinj:;  its  being  their  gift  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
when  his  own  is  so  superior  and  in  a  more  agreeable  situation. 
The  old  pdace  of  Andrew  is  now  let  for  lodgings,  and  the 
Pamfili  Doria  live  at  Rome,  The  walls  are  covered  with 
inscriptions,  and  I  stopped  to  read  two  on  stone  slabs  on  the 
spot  where  the  houses  o£  malefactors  had  formerly  stood, 
monuments  of  the  vindictive  laws  of  the  Republic,  which 
not  only  punished  the  criminal  himself,  but  consigned  his 
children  to  infamy  and  his  habitation  to  destruction;  though 
they  stand  together  they  are  not  of  the  same  date.  There  is 
no  temptation  to  violate  the  decree  by  building  again  on  the 
spot,  for  they  are  in  a  narrow,  dirty  court,  to  which  light  can 
scarcely  find  access.  The  Ducal  Palace  now  belongs  to  the 
Giovernor.  It  has  been  modernized,  but  in  the  dark  alleys 
adjoining  there  are  remains  demonstrative  of  its  former  extent 
— pictures  of  the  different  Doges  in  fresco  on  the  walls  half 
enised,  and  little  bridges  extending  from  the  windows  (or 
doorsj  of  the  palace  to  the  public  prisons  and  other  adjoining 
buildings.  The  view  from  my  albergo  (della  villa)  is  the 
gayest  imaginable,  looking  over  the  harbor,  which  is  crowded 
with  sailors  and  boats  full  of  animation. 

Soening. — Passed  the  whole  day  seeing  sights.  Called 
on  Madame  Durazzo,  and  went  with  her  and  her  niece, 
Madame  Ferrari,  to  the  King's  palace,  formerly  a  Durrazzo 
Palace.  Like  the  others,  a  fine  house,  full  of  painting 
and  gilding',  and  with  a  terrace  of  black  and  white  marble 
commanding  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  iinest  picture  is  a 
Paul  Veronese  of  a  Magdalen  with  our  Saviour.  The  King 
and  Queen  sleep  together,  and  on  each  side  of  the  royal  bed 
there  is  an  assortment  of  ivory  palms,  crucifixes,  boxes  for  holy 
water,  and  other  spiritual  guards  for  their  souls.  For  the 
comfort  of  their  bodies  he  has  had  a  machine  made  like  a  car, 
which  is  drawn  up  by  a  chain  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
^e  house ;  it  holds  about  six  people,  wlio  can  be  at  pleasure 
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elevated  to  any  story,  and  at  each  ]anding;-place  there  is  a  con- 
trivance to  let  them  in  and  out.  From  thence  to  the  Brignole 
Palace  (called  the  Palazzo  Rosso),  where  I  met  M,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Brignole,  who  were  vei'y  civil  and  ordered  a  scientific 
footman  to  show  us  the  pictures.  They  are  numerous  and 
excellent,  but  we  could  only  take  a  cursory  look  at  them ;  tlie 
best  are  the  Vandykes,  particularly  a  Christ  and  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  Brignoles  on  horseback,  and  a  beautiful  Carlo 
Dolce,  a  small  bleeding  Christ.  I  saw  the  churches — San 
Stefano,  Annunziata,  the  Duomo,  San  Ambrosio,  San  Gyro. 
There  are  two  splendid  pictures  in  the  Ambrosio,  a  Guido  and 
a  Rubens ;  the  Martyrdom  in  the  San  Stefano,  by  Julio  Romano 
and  Raphael,  went  to  Paris  and  was  brought  back  in  1814. 
The  churches  have  a  profusion  of  marble,  and  gilding,  and 
frescoes  ;  the  Duomo  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  of  mixed 
architecture,  and  highly  ornamented — all  stinking  to  a  degree 
that  was  perfectly  intolerable,  and  the  same  thing  whether 
empty  or  full ;  it  is  the  smell  of  stale  incense  mixed  with  garlic 
and  human  odor,  horrible  combination  of  poisonous  exhalations. 
I  must  say,  as  everybody  has  before  remarked,  that  there  is 
something  highly  edifying  in  the  appearance  of  devotion 
which  belongs  to  the  Catholic  religion;  the  churches  are 
always  open,  and  go  into  them  when  you  will,  you  see  men 
and  women  kneeling  and  praying  before  this  or  that  altar, 
absorbed  in  their  occupation,  and  who  must  have  been  led 
there  by  some  devotional  fcieliug.  This  seems  more  accord- 
ant with  the  spirit  and  essence  of  religion  than  to  liave  the 
churches,  as  ours  are,  opened,  like  theatres,  at  stated  hours 
and  days  for  the  performance  9f  a  long  service,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  audience  is  turned  out  and  the  doors  are  locked  till 
the  next  representation.  Then  the  Catholic  religion  makes 
no  distinctions  between  poverty  and  wealth — no  pews  for  the 
aristocracy  well  warmed  and  furnished,  or  scats  set  apart  for 
the  rich  and  well  dressed ;  here  the  church  is  open  to  all,  and 
the  beggar  in  rags  comes  and  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of 
the  lady  in  silks,  and  both  kneel  on  the  same  pavement,  for 
the  moment,  at  least,  and  in  that  place  reduced  to  the  same 
level. 

I  saw  the  Ducal  Palace,  where  there  are  two  very  fine 
halls,'  the  old  Hall  of  Audience  and  the  Hall  of  Council,  the 

re  in  tlie  time  of  the  Eepulj- 
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latter  150  by  57  feet;  and  the  Doria  Palace,  delightfully 
eituiited,  witli  a  garden  and  fine  fountain,  and  a  curious  old 
galieiy  opening  upon  a  marble  terrace,  richly  painted,  gilt, 
and  carved,  thou^  now  decayed.  Here  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon lived  when  he  was  at  Genoa,  preferring  Andrew 
Doria's  palace  to  a  bettor  lodging  ;  he  had  some  poetry  in  his 
ambition,  after  all.  I^astly  to  the  Alberg-o  dei  Poveri,"  a 
noble  institution,  built  by  a  Briguole  and  enriched  by  repeat- 
ed benefactions ;  like  all  the  edifices  of  the  old  Genoese,  vast 
and  of  fine  proportions.  The  great  staircase  and  hall  are 
adorned  with  colossal  statues  of  its  benefactors  (among  whom 
are  many  Durazzos),  and  the  sums  that  they  gave  or  be- 
queathed are  commemorated  on  the  pedestals.  In  the  chapel 
is  a  piece  of  sculpture  by  Michael  Angelo,  a  dead  Ciirist  and 
Virgin  (only  heads),  and  an  altar-piece  by  Puget.  Branching 
out  from  the  chapel,  are  two  vast  chambers,  iofty,  airy,  and 
light,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  About  800 
men  and  1,200  or  1,300  women  are  supported  here.  Many  of 
the  nobles  are  said  to  be  rich — Ferrari,  Brignole,  Durazzo, 
and  Pallavicini,  particularly.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  chapel 
and  tomb  of  Andrew  Doria  ;  tlie  chapel  he  built  himself;  his 
body,  arrayed  in  princely  robes,  lies  in  the  vault.  There  is  a 
Latin  inscription  on  the  chapel,  signifying  (hat  Jie  stood  by 
the  countiy  in  the  days  of  her  affliction.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
chapel,  full  of  painting  and  gilding.  In  tlie  early  part  of  the 
Revolution  the  tomb  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  but  it  was 
saved  by  the  solidity  of  its  materials.  I  gave  the  man  who 
showed  me  this  tomb  a  franc,  and  he  "kissed  my  hand  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude. 

Ji'loreiice,  March  31s(. — Arrived  here  at  seven  o'clock 

'  Tho  Albci^  dei  Poveri  and  the  Seoghetti  Gnrdons  pleased  me  more  than 
any  tliins  I  buw  in  Genoa.  I  am  eony  I  did  naC  see  tlie  Sordi  e  Muti,  vhich  is 
udmimbQ'  condiiotod,  and  where  the  pupils  hy  all  neoonnts  perform  bonders. 
The  Alberge  is  munaged  by  a  eommittce  coni^Letirig  of  the  pnncipsJ  nobles  in 
the  town.  The  ScoghetU  Gardens  ore  delightfully  l^d  out ;  there  is  a  sbrub- 
lieiy  of  evergreens  witli  a  eoeeade,  and  a  sninmer-houee  paved  with  tiles— two 
01'  llireo  rooms  in  it.  and  ft  hot  and  cold  both.  It  is  astonishing  how  thej  cher- 
ish the  memory  of'Loi'd  Bentinoi."  *  I  heard  of  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  particularly  here,  as  he  lived  in  the  house  when  firat  he  '"  " 


('■vvn,  particularly  acre,  as  lie  lived  m  tiie  uous«  wncn  iirst  ne  came  i/j  <j(Cnoa. 
The  Gardens  command  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  seit,  and  the  mountains. 
The  saloonin  the  Sena  is  only  a  veiy  splendid  room,  rfittcrinp  with  gloss,  and 
gold,  and  lapis-laiulL ;  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  eslled,  as  it  ia  by  Forsyth, 
Uie  Onest  wiloan  in  EurDi>e.  It  is  not  verv  larcre.  and  not  much  more  gilt  than 
.t  has  been  done  these 
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Left  Genoa  on  tho  19tli  (liaying  previously  gooe  to  see  t!ie 
Scoghetti  Gardens  and  the  Serra  Palace),  and  went  to  Scstri, 
to  pass  that  evening  and  the  next  morning  with  William 
Ponsonby,  who  was  staying  there.  The  road  trom  Genoa  to 
Chiavari  is  one  continual  course  of  magnificent  scenery, 
winding  along  the  side  of  tlie  mountains  and  hanging  over 
the  sea,  iiic  mountains  studded  with  villages,  villas,  and 
cottages,  wliich  appear  like  white  specks  at  a  distance,  till 
on  near  approach  they  swell  into  life  and  activity.  The 
villas  are  generally  painted  as  at  Genoa;  the  orange-trees 
were  in  full  bloon),  and  the  gardens  often  slope  down  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  sea.  Every  turn  in  the  road  and  each 
fresh  ascent  supplies  a  new  prospect,  and  the  parting  view  of 
Genoa,  with  the  ocean  before  and  the  Apennines  behind,  can- 
not be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  "  Si  quod 
vere  natura  nobis  dedit  spectaculnm  in  hao  tellure  vere  gratum 
et  pliilosopho  dignum,  id  semel,  milii  contigisse  arbitror,  cum 
ex  celsissimi  rupe  speculabundus  ad  orani  maris  mediterranci, 
liino  aequor  eroruleum,  illinc  tractus  Alpinos  prospexi,  nihil 
quidem  magis  dispar  aut  dissimile  nee  in  suo  gencre  magis 
egregium  et  eingulare." ' 

Chiavari  and  Sestri  iire  both  beautiful,  especially  the  latter, 
in  a  little  bay  with  a  jutting  promontory,  a  rocky  hill  covered 
with  evergreens,  and  shrubs,  and  heather,  and  alFording  grand 
and  various  prospects  of  the  still  blue  sea  and  tlie  white  and 
shining  coast  with  the  dark  mountains  behind — 
,  A  Bunnj  bay 

Where  the  suit  sea  innocuoualy  break  a 
And  llie  sea-breeze  as  iitnocentlj  brcatlics 
On  Scstri's  laafy  shores — a  sbeitcred  hold 
In  a  soft  clime  encoaraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  beauty. 

The  mountain-road  from  Cbiavari  to  La  Spezzia  presents 
the  same  scenery  as  far  as  Massa  and  Carrara,  which  I  un- 
fortunately lost  by  traveling  in  the  night.  I  crossed  the  river 
in  the  boat  by  candle-light,  which  was  picturesque  enough, 
the  scanty  light  gleaming  upon  the  rough  figures  who  escorted 
me  and  plied  the  enormous  poles  by  which  they  move  tho 
ferry-boat.  Got  to  Pisa  to  breakfast  (without  stopping  at 
Lucca),  and  passed  three  hours  looking  at  the  Cathedral, 
Leaning  Tower,  Baptistry,  and  Campo  Santo,  the  last  of 
which  alone  would  take  up  the  whole  day  to  be  seen  as  it 
'  Bumct'a  "Theory  of  lie  Earth," 
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ought  Tlie  Cathedral  is  under  repair;  the  pictures  have 
I  n  CO  ered  up  or  taken  down,  and  the  whole  church  was 
f  11  of  rubbish  and  scaffolding ;  but  in  this  state  I  could  see 
1  o  i  oe  t  is,  and  admire  the  columns  which  Forsyth  praises, 
nd  the  roof  and  many  of  the  marbles.  The  Grand  Duke  has 
rdered  it  all  to  be  cleaned,  and  very  little  of  it  to  be  altered. 
O  le  ilteration,  however,  is  in  very  bad  taste ;  he  has  taken 
.iway  the  old  confessionals  of  carved  wood,  and  substituted 
others  of  marble,  fixed  in  the  wall,  which  are  exactly  like  mod- 
ern chimney-pieces,  and  have  the  worst  effect  amid  the  sur- 
rounding antiquities.  The  exterior  is  rather  fantastic,  but  the 
columns  are  beautiful,  and  John  of  Bologna's  bronze  doora 
admirable.  The  Campo  Santo  is  full  of  ancient  tombs,  fres- 
coes, modem  busts,  and  morsels  of  sculpture  of  all  ages  and 
descriptions.  The  Leaning  Tower'  is  190  feet  high,  and  there 
are  893  steps  to  the  top  of  it,  which  I  climbed  up  to  view  the 
surrounding  country,  but  it  was  not  clear  enough  to  see  the 
sea  and  Elba,  Here  is  the  finest  aqueduct  I  have  seen,  which 
continues  to  pour  water  into  the  town.  Part  of  the  old  wall ' 
with  its  towers  is  still  standing.  These  pugnacious  republics, 
who  were  always  squabbling  with  each  other  and  wasting 
their  strength  in  civil  broils,  erected  very  massive  defenses. 
The  Pisans  are  proud  of  their  ancient  exploits.  The  dan  Ste- 
fano  or  Cliicsa  dei  Cavalieri  is  full  of  standards  taken  from  the 
Turks,  and  the  man  who  showed  me  the  Campo  Santo  said 
that  a  magni^cent  Grecian  vase  which  is  there  had  been 
brought  from  Genoa  by  the  Pisans  before  the  foundation  of 
Botnc.  There  are  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Grecian 
remains,  which  have  been  plundered,  or  conquered,  or  pur- 
chased by  patriotic  Pisans  to  enrich  their  native  city.  The 
frescoes  are  greatly  damaged.  I  went  to  look  at  the  cele- 
brated house  "  Alia  Giomata,"  a  white  marble  palace  on  the 
Amo  ;  the  chains  still  hang  o%-er  the  door,  and  there  is  an  in- 
scription abovu  them  which  looks  modern.  My  laquais  de 
place  told  me  what  I  suppose  is  the  tradition  of  the  place — 
that  the  son  of  the  family  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  that 
the  1  had  captured  a  'INirk,  who  was  put  in  chains  ;  that  an 
L\>  tiange  Mas  agreed  upon,  and  the  prisoners  on  either  side 
rtkased,  and  that  the  chains  were  hung  up  and  the  inscrip- 

'  Thcro  was  onotlior  leaning  edifice,  but  tho  Gracd  Duke  had  it  puUad 
down ;  it  was  thought  daiigoroiis. 

'  It  had  been  dBstroyed,  but  was  restored  by  die  Medici  or  tbe  present 
liimily. 
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tion  added,  Big^nifying  tliat  the  Turk  ivas  at  liberty  to  go 
again  into  the  Hgnt  of  day.  But  it  was  a  lame  and  inipro1> 
able  Btory,  and  I  prefer  the  mystery  to  the  explanation. 

Much  as  I  was  charmed  with  the  mountains,  I  was  not 
sorry,  for  a  change,  to  get  into  the  rich,  broad  plain  of  Tus- 
cany, full  of  vineyards  and  habitations  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amo.  -  Tlie  voice  and  aspect  of  cheerfulness  is  refreshing 
after  a  course  of  rugged,  and  barren  grandeur ;  the  road  is 
excellent  and  the  traveling  rapid.  Yesterday  being  a  holi- 
day, and  to-day  Sunday,  the  whole  population  in  tlieir  best 
dresses  have  been  out  on  the  road,  and  very  good-looking 
they  generaUy  are.  There  are  not  more  beggars  than  in 
France,  and  certainly  a  far  greater  appearance  of  prosperity 
throiighout  the  north  of  Italy  than  in  any  part  of  France  I 
have  seen,  although  there  are  the  same  complaints  of  distress 
and  poverty  here  that  are  hcaid  both  there  and  in  England. 
Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  is  in  this  inn,  and  tiic  King  of 
Bavaria  left  it  this  morning.  The  book  of  strangers  is  rather 
amusing ;  the  entries  are  sometimes  remarkable  or  ridicu 
lous.  I  found  "  La  Duchesse  de  Saint-Leu  et  le  Prince 
Louis-NapoI^on ;  Lord  and  Irfidy  Shrewsbury  and  family; 
Miss  Caroline  Grinwell,  of  New  York;  the  King  of  Bavaria 
(not  down  in  the  book,  though) ;  Thorwaldsen,"  Tuscany 
seems  to  be  flourishing  and  contented;  the  Government  is 
absolute  but  mild,  the  Grand  Duke  enormously  rich. 

3£areh  2Zd. — Yesterday  morning  breakfasted  wilh  Lord 
Normanby,  who  has  got  a  house  extending  SOO  feet  in  front, 
court,  garden,  and  stables,  for  about  ^280  a  year,  every  thing 
else  cheap  in  proportion,  and  upon  £2,000  a  year  a  man  may 
live  luxuriously.  His  house  waa  originally  fitted  up  for  the 
Pl^ender,  and  C.  R's  are  still  to  be  seen  all  over  the  place. 
Called  on  Lord  Burghersh,'  who  was  at  breakfast — tlie  table 
covered  with  manuscript  music,  a  piano-forte,  two  fiddles,  and 
a  fiddler  in  the  room.  He  was  full  of  composition  and  getting 
up  his  opera  of  "  Phsedra  "  for  to-morrow  night.  The  Embassy 
is  the  seat  of  the  Arts,  for  Lady  Burghersh  has  received  the 
gift  of  painting  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  she  was  in  a  browii 
robe  in  the  midst  of  oils,  and  brushes,  and  canvas ;  and  a 
model  was  in  attendance,  some  part  of  whose  person  was  to 
be  introduced  into  a  fancy  piece.  She  copies  pictures  in  the 
Gallery,  and  really  extraordinarily  well  if  it  be  true  that  till 
■  rLord  Burtrhorsh,  afterward  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  irastlien  British  Minli 
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a  year  a^o  elie  had  never  had  a  brush  in  her  hand,  aad  that 
she  ia  still  quite  ignorant  of  drawing. 

"Went  into  two  or  three  of  the  churches,  then  to  the 
Gallery,  and  sat  for  half  an  hour  in  the  Tribune,  but  could 
not  work  myself  into  a  proper  eiithuaiasm  for  the  "Venus," 
wliose  head  is  too  small  and  ankles  too  thick,  but  they  say 
the  more  I  sec  her  the  more  I  shall  like  her.  I  prefer  the 
"  Wrestlers,"  and  the  head  of  the  "  Reraontleur  "  is  the  only 
good  head  I  have  seen,  the  only  one  with  expression.  "  Niobe  " 
IS  fine,  but  I  can't  bear  her  children,  except  one.  Then  to 
the  Oasine  on  horseback  to  see  the  town  and  t!ie  ivodd :  it 
seetna  a  very  enjoyable  place.  This  morning  again  dropped 
into  some  of  the  churches,  after  which  I  have  always  a 
hankering,  though  there  is  great  sameness  in  them,  but  I 
have  II  childish  liking  for  Catholic  pomp.  The  fine  things 
are  lost  amid  a  heap  of  rubbish,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
marble,  and  painting,  and  gilding,  in  most  of  them.  They 
are  going  on  with  the  Medici  Chapt'l,  on  which  millions 
iiave  been  wasted  and  more  is  going  after,  for  the  Grand 
Duke  is  gradually  finishing  the  work.  The  profusion  of 
marble  is  immense,  and  very  fine  and  curious  if  examined  in 
detail;  the  precious  stones  are  hardly  seen,  and  when  they 
are,  not  to  be  recognized  as  such.  To  the  Pitti  Palace,  of 
whicii  one  part  is  under  repair  and  not  visible,  but  I  saw 
most  of  the  best  pictures.  I  like  pictures  better  than  statues. 
It  is  a  beautiful  palace,  and  well  furnished  for  show.  Nobody 
knows  what  Vandyke  was  without  coming  here.  To  the 
Gabinetto  Fisico,  and  saw  all  the  wax-works,  the  progress  of 
gestation,  and  the  representation  of  the  plague  incomparably 
clever  and  well  executed.  I  saw  nothing  disgusting  in  the 
wax-works  in  Ihe  museum,  which  many  people  are  so  squeam- 
ish about. 

Before  dinner  yesterday  called  upon  Thorwaldsen,  who 
was  in  the  inn,  to  tetl  him  Lord  Gower  likes  bis  "  Ganymede." 
He  was  mighty  polite,  squeezed  my  hand,  and  reconducted 
me  to  my  own  door.  At  night  went  to  the  Opera  and  heard 
David  and  Grisi  in  "  Ricciardo  e  Zoraida."  She  is  like  Pasta 
in  face  and  figure,  but  much  handsomer,  though  with  less  ex- 
pression. She  is  only  eighteen.  He  has  lost  much  of  his 
voice,  and  embroiders  to  make  up  for  it,  but  every  now  and 
then  be  appears  to  fiiid  it  again,  and  his  taste  and  expression 
are  exquisite.  To-night  at  a  child's  ball  at  Lady  Williamson's, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  Lord  Cochrane,  and  had  a  great 
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deal  of  talk  with  him ;  told  hitn  I  thought  things  would  ex- 
plode at  last  in  England,  which  he  concurred  in,  and  seemed  to 
like  the  idea  of  it,  in  which  we  differ,  owing  probably  to  the 
difference  of  our  positions  ;  he  has  notliing,  and  I  every  tiling, 
to  lose  by  such  an  event. 

March  25(A. — Went  yesterday  moniing  to  Santa  Crocc  to 
liear  a  Mass  on  the  completion  of  a  monmnent  which  haa 
been  erected  to  Dante ;  very  crowded  and  the  music  indif- 
ferent. Afterward  to  the  Gallery  and  saw  all  the  cabinets, 
but  we  were  hurried  through  them  too  rapidly.  1  began  to 
like  the  "Venus"  better,  best  of  all  the  statues.  The 
"Niobe"'  cannot  have  been  a  group,  nor  the  children  have 
belonged  to  the  mother.  liode  to  Nornianby's  villa  at  Sesto, 
6ve  miles  from  Florence ;  a  large  and  agreeable  house,  gar- 
dens full  of  fountains,  statues,  busts,  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers.  He  pays  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  it, 
exclusive  of  the  race-ground.  In  the  evening  to  Burghersh's 
opera,  which  was  verv  well  performed  ;  pretty  theatre,  crowd- 
ed to  suffocation  All  the  actors  amateurs  "  chorus  composed 
of  divers  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Florence,  principally  Eni> 
lish.  Here  all  the  souety  cf  Fiorente  was  assembkd  in 
nearly  equil  proportions  ot  Italians  English,  and  other  for 
eigners.  Nothing  can  be  wor^i,  than  it  is,  for  th^ri  is 
no  foundation  ot  natucs,  and  the  r(,st  ate  gcnenlly  the 
refuse  of  Europe,  pi-ople  who  come  litre  Itom  want  of  money 
or  want  of  character.  Everybody  is  received  without  refer- 
ence to  their  conduct,  past  or  present,  with  tho  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Englishwomen  who  have  been  divorced,  whoso 
case  is  too  notorious  to  allow  the  English  Minister's  wife  to 
present  them  at  Court, 

March  %Wi. — Yesterday  morning  to  a  Mass  at  the  Annuii- 

1  The  "  Niobe"  ia  supposed  to  have  bcca  a  group  upon  aomc  templo  so, 
■litre  figure ;  this 
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mules  it  more  probubtc,  but  tho  ijifficult;  to  tliis  bj'potlieEls  is,  thnt  there  (lo 
not  appear  to  lie  tlie  ncecEsaiy  gradations  in  the  ntzc  or  altitude  of  tbe  othei 
flgures  ;  tbe  aons  in  the  "Laoooou"  are  certainly  little  men. 

>  Phicdra  Misa  Williams  Soprano, 

Ilippolytua  Madame  Vigano  Contralto. 

The  Girl  Madame  de  ISombcjlIea        Soprano. 

Theaaus  Goretti  Tenor. 

Attendant  Franceachini  Bass. 
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ziata,  to  wbioh  tiie  Grand  Duke  came  in  state,  with  his  family 
and  Court.  Tlie  piazza  was  lined  with  guards  ;  seven  coaches- 
and-six  with  his  guardia  nobile  and  running  footmen ;  the 
Mass  beautifully  performed  by  his  band,  Tacchinardi  (father 
of  Madame  Persiani,  I  believe)  singing  and  Manielli  direct- 
ing. Then  rode  to  Lord  Cochrane's  villa,  where  we  found 
lliem  under  a  matted  tent  in  the  garden,  going  to  dinner. 
He  talks  of  going  to  AJgiers  to  see  tlie  French  attack  it. 
He  has  made  £100,000  by  the  Greek  bonds.  It  ia  a  pity  he 
ever  got  into  a  scrape ;  he  is  such  a  tine  fellow,  and  so 
shrewd  and  good-humored.  To  the  Ccrtosa,  on  a  hill  two 
miles  from  Florence ;  very  large  convent,  formerly  very  rich, 
and  had  near  forty  monks,  now  reduced  to  seven  residents, 
though  there  are  a  few  more  who  belong  to  it,  but  who  are 
absent.  It  is  in  good  repair,  but  looks  desolate.  There  is 
an  old  monk,  Don  Fortunatus  by  name,  wiio  understands 
English  and  speaks  it  tolerably,  delights  in  English  people 
and  books,  received  us  in  his  cell,  which  consists  of  two  or 
three  little  apartments,  not  uncomfortable  and  commanding 
a  beautiful  view ;  talked  with  great  pleasure  of  his  English 
acquaintance,  and  showed  all  their  cards,  which  he  treasured 
up,  A  very  lively,  good-humored  old  friar.  Returned  to  ride 
in  the  Corso,  which  is  a  narrow  street  going  from  the  Duomo 
to  the  Annunziata,  to  drive  up  and  down  which  is  one  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  (Lady  Day),  as  the  people  arc  supposed 
to  go  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  evening  to 
the  Opera  and  heard  David  again. 

Home,  Jifarch  39(A, — Set  off  yesterday  morning  at  half- 
past  seven  from  Florence,  and  arrived  here  at  six  this  evening 
in  a  fine  glowing  sunset,  straining  my  eyes  to  catch  interesting 
objects,  and  trying  in  vain  to  make  out  the  different  hills. 
The  last  two  days  at  Florence  I  went  to  the  Gallery  and  Pitti 
Palace  again  with  the  Copleys.  Half  the  rooms  were  shut  up 
when  I  was  at  the  FittI  before,  but  we  now  saw  them  all,  and 
probably  the  iiiiest  collection  of  pictures  in  the  world.  The  , 
Raphaels,  Eubens,  Andrea  del  Sartos,  and  Salvators,  I  liked  the  '■ 
best.  On  Saturday  evening  went  to  Court  and  was  presented 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  is  vulgar-looking  and  has  bad  man- 
ners; but  the  whole  thing  is  rather  handsome.  Stopped  at 
Siena  to  see  the  catiiedral ;  very  fine,  the  ancient  fount  beau- 
tiful. The  mutilated  Graces  I  am  not  connoisseur  enough  to 
appreciate,  but  the  illuminated  Missals  of  the  thirteenth 
century  I  thought  admirable,  both  for  the  coloring  and  t!io 
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drawing,  and  as  exquisitely  finished  as  any  miniature.  The 
entrance  to  Rome  throiifrh  thePorta  del  Popolo  appeared  very 
fine,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  the  iirst  distant  view  o£  the 
city  from  tbe  hill  of  Viterbo.  I  passed  Badifocani  in  the 
darlt,  and  saw  little  to  admire  in  tlie  Lake  of  Bolsena  or  the 
surrounding  country.  The  women  throughout  Italy  appear 
very  handsome,  one  quite  beautiful  at  Siena. 

March  SQth. — This  toorning  I  awoke  very  early,  and  could 
not  rest  tilt  I  had  seen  St,  Peter's;  so  set  off  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  drove  by  the  Piazza  della  Colonna  and  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  (which  burst  upon  me  unexpectedly  as  I  turned  on  the 
bridge),  and  got  out  as  soon  as  St,  Peter's  was  in  sight.  My 
first  feeling'  was  disappointment,  but  as  I  advanced  toward 
the  obelisk,  with  the  fountains  on  each  side,  and  found  myself 
in  that  ocean  of  Space  with  all  the  grand  objects  around,  de- 
light and  admiration  succeedet^  As  I  walked  along  the 
piazza  and  then  entered  the  church,  I  felt  that  sort  of  breath- 
less bewilderment  which  was  produced  in  some  degree  by  the 
first  sight  of  the  Alps.  Much  as  I  expected  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. St.  Peter's  sets  criticism  at  defiance;  nor  can  I 
conceive  how  anybody  can  do  any  thing  but  admire  and 
wonder  there,  till  time  and  familiarity  with  its  glories  shall 
have  subjected  the  imagination  to  the  judgment.  I  then 
came  home  and  went  with  Morier  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  city  and  blunt  the  edge  of  curiosity.  In  about  live  hours 
I  galloped  over  the  Forum,  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  John 
Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc,  the  Vatican,  and  several 
arches  and  obelisks.  I  cainiot  tell  which  produced  the  great- 
est impression,  St.  Peter's  or  the  Coliseum ;  but  if  I  might 
only  have  seen  one  it  should  be  the  Coliseum,  for  there  can  be 
nothing  of  the  same  kind  besides.' 

They  only  who  have  seen  Rome  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  it  and  of  the  wonders  it  contains,  the  treasures 
of  art  and  the  records  of  antiquity.  Of  course  1  had  the 
same  general  idea  of  there  being  much  to  see  that  others 
have,  but  was  far  from  being  prepared  for  the  reality,  wliicli 
exceeds  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  Vatican  aloiii! 
would  require  years  to  be  examined  as  it  deserves.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  how  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination 
arising  from  antiquities  depends  upon  their  accidents.     Tlie 

ibjeot.    And  tbe  nmphitliiiiitro  ut  Vo- 
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bust?,  statues,  columns,  tombs,  and  fragments  of  all  sorts, 
are  bcapcd  together  in  sudi  profusion  at  the  Vatican  tiiat 
tlie  eyes  aclie  et  them,  tlie  senses  are  bewildered,  and  we« 
regard  them  (with  some  exceptions)  almost  exclusively  as 
ohjects  of  art,  and  do  not  feel  the  interest  which,  separately, 
they  might  inspire  by  their  connection  with  remote  ages, 
whereas  there  is  scarcely  one  of  those,  if  it  were  now  to  be 
discovered,  that  would  not  excite  the  greatest  curiosity, 
and  be,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  to  which  it  belongs,  an 
object  of  far  greater  interest  than  a  finer  production  which 
had  taken  its  splendid  but  frigid  position  in  this  collection. 
We  went  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  saw  Michael  Angelo's 
frescoes,  which  Sir  Joshua  Ueynolds  says  are  the  finest 
paintings  in  the  world,  and  which  the  unlearned  call  great 
rude  daubs,  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  capacity  of  appreciating 
their  merits,  but  was  very  much  struck  with  the  ease,  and 
grace,  and  majesty  of  some  of  the  figures;  it  was,  however, 
too  dark  to  see  the  "  Last  Judgment."  I  ended  by  St.  Peter's 
again,  where  there  were  many  devout  Catholics  praying  round 
the  illuminated  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  and  many  foolish  English 
poking  into  it  to  stare  and  ask  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
they  did  not  understand.  I  have  but  one  fault  to  find,  and 
that  is  with  the  Glory,  a  miserable  transparency  in  the  great 
window  op]>osite  the  entrance,  throwing  a  yellow  light  upon 
the  Dove,  which  has  tlie  most  paltry  effect,  and  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  grandeur  of  such  a  place. 

April  lei. — Yesterday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  went  with 
Edward  Cheney  and  George  Hamilton  to  Frascati  to  dine  witli 
Henry  Fox,  who  has  got  a  villa  there.  As  soon  as  we  arrived 
Cheney  and  I  walked  over  to  Grotta  Ferrata  to  see  Domeni- 
chino's  frescoes.  The  convent  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off, 
large,  formerly  rich,  full  of  moults,  and  a  fortress ;  also  the 
scene  of  various  miracles  performed  by  St.  Nilo,  the  founder 
and  patron  saint ;  now  tenanted  by  a  few  beggarly  friars,  and 
part  of  it  let  to  Prince  Gagarin,  the  Russian  Minister,  as  a 
villa.  Domenichino  sought  and  found  an  asylum  there  in  con- 
sequence of  some  crime  he  had  committed  or  debt  he  had  in- 
curred; he  stai<i  there  two  years,  and  in  return  for  the 
hospitality  of  tlie  monks  adorned  their  chapel  witli  (some 
think)  the  finest  frescoes  in  the  world.  They  are  splendid 
pictures,  and  all  painted  by  his  own  hand. 

At  dinner  we  had  Hortense,  the  ex-Queen  of  Holland,  her 
son,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  her  lady  in  waiting,  Lady  Sand- 
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wich  and  her  daughter,  Cheney,  Hamiltoi),  Lord  Lovaiiie,  and 
Fordwich.  We  dined  in  the  garden,  but  there  was  too  much 
•wind  for  aftte  champttre.  Hortense  is  not  near  bo  ugly  as  I 
expected,  very  unaffected  and  gay,  and  gives  herself  no  royal 
airs.  The  only  diiference  between  her  and  anybody  else  was 
that,  after  dinner,  when  she  rose  from  table,  her  own  servant 
presented  her  with  a  finger-glass  and  water,  which  nobody 
else  had.     She  is  called  Madame. 

We  returned  by  moonlight,  and  though  I  did  not  go  into 
tlie  Coliseum,  because  the  moon  was  not  full  enough,  it  looked 
fine,  and  the  light  shining  through  the  lower  arches  had  a 
beautiful  effect.  This  morning  went  a  long  round  of  sights — 
Cjesar's  Palace,  of  which  there  are  no  remains  but  fragments 
of  walls ;  it  really  does  "  grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay." 
Caracalla's  Baths,  which  are  stupendous ;  the  cttelode  shelved 
us  a  room  in  which  were  heaped  up  bits  of  marble  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  fragments  of  columns  and  friezes ;  and  he  told  us 
that  they  never  excavated  without  finding  something.  And 
Titus's  liaths,  less  magnificent  but  equally  curious,  because 
they  contain  the  remains  of  the  Golden  House  of  Koro,  on 
which  Titus  built  his  Thermje.  The  ruins  are,  in  fact,  part  of 
the  Golden  House,  for  the  Thermie  have  been  altogether  de- 
stroyed. Then  to  the  Capitol,  Fomra,  Temple  of  Vesta,  For- 
tuna  Virilis,  and  other  places,  witli  Morier.  The  Capitol  con- 
tains ai^ interesting  collection  of  busts  and  statues  of  all  the 
Emperors,  most  famous  characters  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece 
together,  with  various  magnificent  objects  of  art.  By  dint 
of  repeatedly  seeing  their  eifigies,  one  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  faces  of  these  worthies.  These  tastes  grow  upon  one 
strangely  at  Rome,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  elevation  arising 
from  this  silent  intercourse  witli  the  "great  of  old," 

Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held, 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  c:iee11ed, 
Chiefs  graced  with  acars,  and  prodignl  of  blood, 
Stern  patriolB  who  for  sacred  ffcedom  stood, 
Juat  men  bj  whom  impardal  laws  wore  given, 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 

Tlckell. 
There  has  been  a  wrangle  about  the  Borghese  Gardens 
which  the  Prince  ordered  to  be  shut  up;  the  Government 
remonstrated,  ^nd  a  correspondence  ensued  which  ended  in 
their  being  reopened  to  the  public,  whom  be  has  no  right  to 
exclude.     Paul  V.  guvc  the  Borghese  Gardens  to  his  nephew 
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(Aldobrandini)  with  a.  condition  that  they  should  always  be 
open  to  the  public,  which  they  have  been  from  then  till  now. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  Cenci  property,  which  was  immensR, 
and  confiscated  by  an  enormous  piece  of  injustice. 

jlpril  3d. — Went  on  Thursday  to  Lady  Mary  Deerhurst's 
and  tlie  Duchess  Torlonia's,  where  all  the  English  in  Eome 
(or  rather  all  the  most  vulgar)  were  assembled.  Yesterday 
morning  to  the  Colonna  Palace,  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  now  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  which 
are  very  remarkable  because  built  on  the  baths,  of  which  it 
has  preserved  the  form;  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  San  Bernardo, 
all  built  on  the  site  and  amid  the  ruing  of  Titus's  and  Ves- 
pasian's Baths ;  in  various  parts  tlie  old  pavement  is  preserved, 
which  shows  how  magnificent  they  must  have  been,  for  it  is 
all  of  giatlo,  verd  antique,  porphyry,  etc.  To  the  garden  of 
the  Maronite  Convent  to  see  the  Coliseum,  whence  there  is 
the  finest  view  of  it  in  Kome,  Then  to  the  Coliseum,  and 
walked  all  over  the  ruins  while  a  parcel  of  friars  with  covered 
faces  were  chanting  and  praying  at  each  of  the  altars  in  suc- 
cession round  the  circle  below  (called  the  Via  Crucis). 

I  called  yesterday  morning  on  M.  de  la  Ferroiiays,  the 
French  Embassador,  who  was  very  civil  and  obliging.  Dined 
in  the  evening  with  Lord  Haddington,  Lovaine,  Morier,  Prince 
Gagarin  the  Russian  Minister,  Cheney,  and  M.  Dedel.  After 
dinner  George  Hamilton  came  in  and  said  that  Lady  North- 
ampton had  died  suddenly  at  five  o'clock.  I  never  saw  her, 
but  they  say  she  was  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  and  re- 
markably clever,  which  good  sort  of  women  seldom  are.  She 
had  written  a  poem  full  of  genius  and  imagination.  Lord 
Northampton  was  absent  at  a  scaoo  he  has  forty  miles  off. 

There  has  .been  no  rain  here  for  two  months,  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  are  insupportable ;  as  it  is  the  town  in  Europe 
best  supplied  with  ivater  (there  are  three  aqueducts;  the 
ancients  had  sixteen)  so  it  is  the  worst  watered.  The  exca- 
vations which  are  going  on  (though  languidly)  are  always 
producing  something.  Two  busts,  said  to  be  fine,  were  found 
the  day  before  yesterday  at  the  Borghese  Villa  at  Frascati, 

I  saw  yesterday  at  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  Michael  Angelo's 
famous  "  Moses."  It  may  be  very  fine,  but  to  my  eye  is  merely 
a  colossal  statue;  the  two  horns  are  meant  to  repvcsont  rays 
of  light;  but  how  can  rays  of  light  be  represented  in  m;irble, 
any  more  than  the  breath  ?  It  is  impossible  to  niake  marble 
imitate  that  which  is  impalpable.     The  beard  is  ropy  and 
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unnatural ;  it  is,  however,  an  imposing  sort  of  figure.  But  I 
am  more  sensible  to  painting  than  to  sculpture.  I  delight  in 
almost  every  thinfj  of  Domeiiichino's,  who  is  only  inferior  (if 
inferior)  to  liapfaael.  Aa  to  Michael  Angolo,  he  speaks  a 
language  the   unlearned  do  not  understand ;   his  merit,  ac- 

.  knowiodged  to  be  transcendent  as  it  is  by  all  artists,  cannot 
be  questioned ;  but  he  must  serve  as  a  nio del  to  form  future 
excellence,  and  not  be  expected  to  produce  present  delight, 
except  to  those  who,  by  long  study,  have  learnt  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  him. 

Evening. — This  morning  to  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  Cata- 
combs, Cecilia  Metalla  (from  which  I  wonder  they  don't  take 
the  battlements),  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  Temple  of  Bacchus, 
the  Fountain  of  Egeria,  San  Stefano  Eotondo,  Temple  of 
Pallas,  Arches  of  Drusus  and  DoIIabella,  and  the  Borghese 
Villa  and  Gardens.  The  ruins  of  the  Gaetani  Castle  are 
rather  picturesque,  but  they  spoil  the  tomb,  which  would  be 
far  finer  without  its  turrets.  The  Circus  is  as  cufioiis  as  any 
thing  I  have  seen,  for  it  looks  like  a  fresh  ruin.  Old  Torlonia 
furbished  it  up  at  his  own  expense,  and  brought  to  light  the 
inscription  which  proved  it  to  be  Maxentius's  instead  of  Cara- 
calla's  Circus.  The  remains  are  so  perfect  that  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  ancient  games.  Forsyth 
says  very  truly  that  the  Fountain  of  Egeria  is  a  mere  trough  ; 

.  but  everybody  praises  the  water,  which  is  delicious,  and  it 
falls  with  a  murmur  which  invites  to  idleness  and  contempla- 
tion. This  fountain  has  been  beautifully  sung,  but  it  is  a 
miserable  ruin,  ill-deserving  of  such  strains. 

In  rallum  Egeria:  dcscendinius  et  tipcluncas 
Dissimilea  v^s — qimnto  prccsstajilius  nsmt 
Numen  aqua;,  viridi  el  inni^inc  clauderet  uadaa 
Ilcrba,  nee  ingeDuum  violarent  mBriDom  tophum. 

Jdtenal. 

A  little  wood  of  firs,  and  pines,  and  ilexes,  about  thirty  or 
forty  years  old,  is  pointed  out  as  the  grove  in  which  Numa 
used  to  meet  the  nymph.  In  all  the  views  on  one  side  So- 
racte  is  a  striking  object,  as  it 

From  out  the  pliiin 
Heaves  like  a  ]oTig-s«*ept  wate  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  liangs  pausiag. 

I  like  this  side  of  Rome,  where  the  aqueducts  stride  over 
the  Campagna,  and  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  Olandian  tower 
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over  the  pigmy  arches  of  the  Pope,  like  the  genhis  of  ancient 
over  that  of  modern  Rome,  llie  Borghese  is  the  heau  idkal 
of  a  villa;  Jofty,  spacious  apartments,  adorned  with  statues, 
busts,  and  marbles,  painting  and  gilding,  and  magniticent 
gardens;  but  deserted  by  its  owner,  who  has  only  been  there 
once  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  untenable  in  the  summer 
fi'om  malaria,  which  is  very  unaccountable,  for  it  is  close  to 
Home,  high,  and  full  of  trees;  but  nobody  knows  any  thing 
about  the  malaria.  The  Gardens  are  the  fashionable  lounge, 
but  after  June  nobody  can  walk  there.  Though  the  Prince 
never  comes  here,  he  has  just  bought  a  large  piece  of  ground 
between  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Gardens,  and  is  making 
a  handsome  entrance,  has  already  built  gates  and  some  ugly 
Egj-ptian  imitations,  and  is  making  a  waterfall,  1  dined  with 
Lady  William  Russell,  and  set  off  to  go  to  Queen  Hortense 
in  the  evening,  but  found  so  few  carriages  in  the  court,  that  we 
would  Dot  go  in. 

April  ah. — To  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  the  ceremonies  of 
Palm  Suiiday  ;  we  got  into  the  body  of  the  chapel,  not  with- 
out difficulty ;  but  we  saw  M.  de  la  Ferronays  in  his  box,  and 
he  let  us  in  (Morier  and  me).  It  was  only  on  a  third  attempt 
I  could  get  there,  for  twice  the  Papal  halberdiers  thrust  me 
back,  and  I  find  since  it  is  lucky  they  did  not  do  worse ;  for 
uponsome  occasion  one  of  them  knocked  a  cardinal's  eye  out, 
and,  when  he  found  who  he  was,  begged  his  pardon,  and  said  he 
had  taken  him  for  a  bishop.  Here  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  frescoes,  but  they  are  covered  with  dirt,  the  "  Last 
Judgment"  neither  distinguishable  nor  intelligible  to  me. 
The  figures  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  are  very  grand  even  to 
my  ignorance.  The  music  (all  vocal)  beautiful,  the  service 
harmoniously  chanted,  and  the  responsive  bursts  of  the  chorus 
sublime.  The  cardinals  appeared  a  wretched  set  of  old  twad- 
dlers, all  but  about  three  in  extreme  decrepitude — Odescalchi, 
who  is  young  and  a  good  preacher,  Gregorio,  CapeUari  [after- 
ward Pope  Gregory  XVL].  On  seeing  them,  and  knowing 
that  the  sovereign  is  elected  by  and  from  them,  nobody  can 
wonder  that  the  country  is  so  miserably  governed.  These 
old  creatures,  on  the  demise  of  a  Pope,  are  as  full  of  ambition 
and  intrigue  as  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  the  Papal 
power.  Borne  and  its  territory  are  certainly  wortti  possess- 
ing, though  the  Pontifical  authority  is  so  shorn  of  its  beams; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  man  who  is  elected  does  not  ahvavs 
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govern  the  country,'  and  he  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  privation 
and  seclusion.  An  able  or  influential  cardinal  is  seldom  elect- 
ed. The  parties  in  the  Conclave  usually  end  by  a  compro- 
mise, and  agree  to  elect  some  cardinal  without  weight  or  in- 
fluence, and  there  are  not  now  any  Sixtus  the  Fifths  to  mate 
such  an  arrangement  hazardous.  Austria,  Spain,  anil  France, 
have  all  vetoes,  and  Portugal  claims  and  exercises  one  when 
she  can.  To  this  degradation  Kome  is  now  obliged  to  sub- 
mit. The  most  influential  of  the  cardinals  is  AlbanL'  At 
the  last  election  the  Papal  crown  was  offered  to  Cardinal 
Caprara,  but  Albani  stipulated  that  he  should  make  him 
Secretary  of  State;  Caprara  refused  to  promise,  and  Albani 
procured  the  election  of  the  present  Pope  (who  did  not 
desire  or  expect  the  elevation),  became  Secretary  of  State 
(being  eighty),  and  governs  the  country.  He  is  rich  aud 
stingy.  The  great  Powers  still  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conclave  with  jealousy ;  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
bow  the  Pope  can  assist  any  one  of  them  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  an  Embassador  will  put  his  veto  upon  any  cardinal 
whom  he  thinks  unfavorable  to  his  nation  ;  this  produces  all 
sorts  of  trickery,  for  when  the  Conclave  want  to  elect  a  man 
who  is  obnoxious  to  Austria,  for  example,  they  choose  another 
whom  they  think  is  equally  so  (but  whom  they  do  not  really 
wish  to  elect),  that  the  veto  may  be  expended  upon  him,  for 
each  Government  has  one  veto  only.  The  last  veto  absolutely 
put  was  on  Cardinal  — — ,  who  was  elected  on  the  death  of 
Pius  Vir.  Ho  had  behaved  very  rudely  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Italy,  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  thinking  it  was  a  good  moment  to  bully 
the  abdicated  Emperor's  wife.  She  complained  to  her  father, 
who  promised  her  the  Cardinal  never  should  be  Pope.  He 
waa  a  young  and  ambitious  man,  and  the  veto  killed  him  with 
vexation  and  disappointmeat. 

>  This,  from  wbuC  I  linve  Iicnrd  dnce,  yum  not  truo  of  the  loat  Pojic,  J^o 
511.,  who  was  nn  odioai,  tymmiical  bigot,  Ijut  n  man  of  aetiritj-,  talont,  ami 
etrcna:th  of  mind,  a  j|:ood  man  of  butuncss,  and  bis  own  Minister.  Ho  vm  du- 
tosted  hore,  ond  there  are  many  Btoiios  of  hia  violent  esertions  of  nathority. 
He  was  a  sort  of  bostard  Slxtus  v,,  but  at  on  immonso  distanoo  from  tiiot  i^at 
man,  "  following  him  of  old,  with  steps  unoqnd."  He  used,  however,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  {irirato  Cransaetions  of  Boeiety,  and  bnnisli  and  imprison  paojilc, 
even  of  hieh  rank,  for  immorality. 

*  Albani  bolda  tho  Austrian  veto,  and  is  supporCnd  by  her  authority.  But  I 
bare  hoard  tliat,  sinoo  Clsmont  XI.,  who  was  nn  Albani,  there  bus  always  been 
a  powerful  Albani  faction  in  the  Conclave.  This  oardinol  is  cnonnou'«ly  rieli 
and  tlio  hend  of  his  house.  The  Duke  of  Modciia  is  Ms  nephew,  nnd  it  is  gen- 
erally tliought  wUl  be  Mb  hair. 
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Went  and  walked  about  St.  Peter's,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  how  very  little  longer  it  is  than  St.  Paul's.  To  the  Far- 
nese  Palace,  built  by  Paul  III.  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum, 
which  now,  with  all  the  Farnese  property,  belongs  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  and  is  consequently  Roing  to  decay.  It  got  into 
his  bands  by  the  marriage  of  a  King  of  Naples  with  the  last 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Fameae.  The  Neapolitan  property 
iiere  consists  of  the  Famese  and  Famesina  Palaces,  the  Orti 
Famesiani,  and  the  Villa  Madama,  all  in  a  wretched  state; 
and  the  Orti,  in  which  there  are  probably  great  remains,  they 
will  not  allow  to  be  excavated.  Many  of  the  fine  things  are 
gone  to  Naples,  but  a  few  remain,  most  of  which  came  out  of 
the  Thermio  of  Caracallo,  and  originally  from  the  Villa  of 
Adrian,  Tliese  two,  principally  the  one  through  the  other, 
have  been  the  great  mines  from,  which  the  existing  treasures 
of  art  were  drawn.  The  frescoes  in  this  palace  are  beautiful — 
a  gallery  by  Annibal  and  Agostino  Caracci,  with  a  few  pictures 
by  Domenichino,  Guido,  and  Lanfranoo.  Annibal  Caracci'a 
are  as  fine  as  any  I  have  seen ;  also  a  little  cabinet  picture, 
painted  entirely  by  Annibal,  which  is  exquisite. 

As  we  were  going  to  this  palace  we  drove  by  the  Can- 
ceilaria  (which  was  likewise  built  out  of  the  Coliseum),  and 
heard  by  accident  that  a  dead  cardinal  (Somaglia)  was  lying 
in  state  there,  Somaglia  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Leo's 
time.  Having  seen  all  the  living  cardinals,  we  thought  we 
might  as  well  complete  our  view  of  the  Sacred  College  with 
the  dead  one,  and  went  up.  After  a  great  deal  of  knocking 
we  were  admitted  to  a  private  view  half  an  hour  before  the 
public  was  let  in.  He  had  been  embalmed,  and  lay  on  a  bed 
under  a  canopy  on  an  inclined  plane,  full  dressed  in  cardinal's 
robes,  new  shoes  on,  bis  face  and  hands  uncovered,  the  former 
looking  very  fresh  (I  believe  he  was  rouged),  his  fingers  black, 
but  on  one  of  them  was  an  emerald  ring,  candles  burning  be- 
fore the  bed,  and  the  window-curtains  drawn.  He  was  87 
years  old,  but  dif]  not  look  So  much,  and  had  a  healthier  ap- 
pearance in  death  than  half  the  old  walking  mummies  we  Iiad 
seen  with  palms  in  their  Lands  in  the  morning. 

Took  a  look  at  Pasquin,  who  had  nothing  but  advertise- 
ments pasted  upon  him.  I  had  seen  Marphorius  in  the  Capitol ; 
there  has  long  been  an  end  to  the  witty  dialogues  of  the  days 
of  Sistus  v.,  so  quaintly  told  by  Leti;  tbey  are  so  little 
"birds  of  a  feather"  {for  Pasquin  is  a  mutilated  fragment, 
Marphorius  a  colossal  statue  of  the  ocean)  that,  i 
12 
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they  did  at  difFerant  parts  of  the  town,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  they  ever  came  to  converse  with  each  other  at  all. 
I  remember  one  of  the  best  of  his  stories.  Sistus  V.  made 
Ids  sister  a  princess,  and  she  had  been  a  waslier-woman.  The 
next  day  Pasquin  appeared  with  a  dirty  shirt  on.  Marphorius 
asks  him  "why  he  wears  such  foul  linen j"  and  he  answers 
"  tliat  hia  washer-woman  has  been  made  a  princess,  and  he 
can't  get  it  washed." 

To  the  Farnesina:  Raphael's  frescoes,  the  famous  Galatea, 
and  the  great  head  which  Michael  Angelo  painted  on  the 
wall,  as  it  is  said  as  a  hint  to  Raphael  that  be  was  too  minute. 
There  it  is,  just  as  he  left  il.  Here  Raphael  painted  the 
Transfiguration,  and  here  the  Fomarina  was  simt  up  with 
him  that  he  might  not  run  away  from  his  work.  It  might  be 
thought  tliat  to  shut  up  his  mistress  with  him  was  not  the  way 
to  keep  him  to  his  work.  Be  that  as  it  niay,  the  plan  was  a 
good  one  which  produced  these  frescoes  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion. 

I  very  nearly  forgot  to  mention  the  Palazzo  Spada,  where 
we  went  to  see  the  famous  statue  of  Pompev,  which  was  found 
on  the  spot  where  the  Senate-House  formerly  stood,  and  which 
is  (as  certainly  as  these  things  can  be  certain)  the  identical 
statue  at  the  foot  of  which  Ca;sar  fell. 

Muffling  bis  face  within  his  robe 
Ev'n  at  tlie  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Whicb  all  the  whilo  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

People  doubt  this  statue,  because  it  is  not  like  his  busts. 
There  is  eertainlv  no  resemblance  to  the  bust  I  have  seen, 
which  represents  Pompey  as  a  fat,  vulgar-looking  man  with  a 
great  double  chin.  It  is  impossible  for  the  coldest  imagina- 
tion to  look  at  this  statue  without  interest,  for  it  calls  up  a 
host  of  recollections  and  associations,  standing  before  you  un- 
changed from  the  hour  when  Cissar  folded  his  robe  round  him 
and  "consented  to  death"  at  its  base.  Those  who  cannot 
feel  this  had  better  not  come  to  Rome.  Cardinal  Spada  was 
Secreta.ry  of  State  when  this  statue  was  found,  and  Julius  IH. 
(Giocchi  del  Monti,  1550}  made  him  a  present  of  it. 

The  Temple  of  Bacchus  is  one  of  the  most  remarliable  ob- 
jects in  Rome ;  it  is  not  in  the  least  altered,  merely  turned 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  some  saints,  etc.,  painted  on  the 
walls.     The  mosaic  ceiling  and  the  pavement  are  just  the  same 
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as  when  it  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  jolly  god.  The 
mosaics  are  beautiful,  and  perfect  mcdels  of  that  sort  of  ceil- 
ing. The  pavement  is  covered  with  names  and  other  scrib- 
bliags  cut  out  upon  it,  all  ancient  Roman.  Not  a  column  bas 
been  removed  or  mutilated.  The  fact  is,  Rome  possesses 
several  complete  specimens  of  places  of  heathen  worship  ;  this 
temple,  the  Pantheon,  and  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  are  perfect 
in  the  inside,  the  Pantheon  within  and  without,  Vesta  and 
Fortuna  ViriUa  perfect  on  the  outside. 

In  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  is  the  famous  Aurora  of  Guido. 
It  is  in  exccUcnt  preservation,  and  three  artists  were  copying 
it  in  oils.  One  copy  was  just  finished,  and  admirably  done, 
for  which  the  painter  asked  forty  louis,  I  begin  to  like  fres- 
coes better  than  oils  ;  there  is  such  a  life  and  brilliancy  about 
them.  At  the  Quirinal,  which  was  iitted  np  for  the  King  of 
Rome  and  inhabited  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  we  saw  every 
tiling  but  the  Pope's  apartments.  It  is  a  delightful  house, 
and  commands  a  charming  view  of  Rome.  The  Pope  always 
goes  there  the  last  day  of  the  Holy  Week,  and  stays  there  all 
the  summer.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  his  life 
as  described  by  the  cuslods  ;  he  gets  up  very  early,  lives  en- 
tirely alone  and  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  In  short,  it 
shows  what  a  strange  thing  ambition  is,  which  will  sacrifice 
the  substantial  pleasures  of  life  for  the  miserable  shadow  of 
grandeur.  Coming  home  we  stopped  by  accident  at  the  Ca- 
puchins, and  looked  in  to  see  Gnido's  St.  Michael,  with  which  I 
was  disappointed  till  I  looked  at  it  from  a  distance.  We  then 
went  to  their  catacombs,  the  most  curious  place  I  ever  saw. 
There  are  a  series  of  chapels  in  the  cloisters,  or  rather  com- 
partments of  one  chapel,  entirely  fitted  up  with  human  bones 
arranged  symmetrically  and  with  all  sorts  of  devices.  They 
arc  laid  out  in  niches,  and  each  niche  is  occupied  by  the  skel- 
eton of  a  friar  in  the  robes  of  his  order;  a  label  is  attached  to 
it  with  tlie  name  of  the  skeleton  and  the  date  of  his  death. 
Beneath  are  mounds  of  earth,  each  tenanted  by  a  dead  friar 
with  similar  labels.  When  a  friar  dies,  the  oldest  buried  friar, 
or  rather  his  skeleton,  is  taken  up  and  promoted  to  a  niche, 
and  the  newly  defunct  takes  possessicn  of  his  grave ;  and  so 
they  go  on  in  succession.  I  was  so  struck  by  this  strange 
Bight  that,  when  I  came  home  at  night,  I  ventured  on  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it : 
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THE  CATACOMBS  m  THE  OAFUCHTN   CONVENT. 

In  jonder  chapel's  melancholy  shade, 

Through  which  no  wandering  rajs  of  daylight  peep. 
In  Blrange  and  awful  cemetery  laid, 

The  ancient  Fathers  of  the  convent  sleep. 


No  storied  marble  vith  monastio  prida 

Records  the  aolions  of  Iheir  tranquil  life, 
Or  tells  how,  fighting  for  their  faith,  they  died 

Uneonqucred  martyrs  of  religious  strife. 

They  are  not  laid  in  decent  shroud  and  pall, 
To  wait,  commingling  with  their  kindred  earlh, 

Th'  Archangel's  trumpet,  whose  dread  blast  shall  call 
The  whole  orcaUon  to  a  second  birth. 

But  'midst  the  mouldering  relics  of  the  dead 
In  shapes  fantastic,  which  the  brethren  rear, 

Profaned  by  heretic's  unhallowed  tread. 
The  monkish  skeletons  erect  appear. 

The  cowl  is  drawn  each  ghastly  skull  around, 

Each  flesfaless  form's  arrayed  in  sable  tgsi. 
About  their  hollow  loins  the  cord  is  bound. 

Like  living  Fathers  of  the  Order  drest. 

And  as  the  monk  around  this  scene  of  gloom 

The  fllck'riog  lustre  of  his  taper  throws, 
no  saya,  "  Such,  stranger,  is  toy  destined  tomb  ; 

Here,  and  with  these,  shall  be  my  last  repose." 

Ai,  night  I  went  with  a  partj'  of  English  to  see  the  Coli- 
Bcum,  but  the  moon  was  as  English  as  the  party,  and  gave  a 
faint  and  feeble  light.  Still,  with  this  dim  moon  it  was  in- 
conceivably grand.  The  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  building 
appears  better,  and  its  vast  dimensions  are  more  developed 
by  night.  I  long  to  sec  it  with  an  Italian  sky  and  full  moon  ; 
but  not  with  a  parcel  of  chattering  girls,  who  only  "  Bout  the 
ruins  gray." 

April  Qth. — On  Wednesday  called  on  Bunsen,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister,  who  lives  at  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  in 
a  house  commanding  one  of  the  best  views  of  Eotne.  He  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Roman  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  has  the  whole  subject  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  is 
really  luminous,  and  his  conversation  equally  amusing  and  in- 
structive. He  is  about  to  publish  a  book  about  ancient  and 
modern  Rome,  which,  from  what  I  hear,  wilt  be  too  minute 
and   prolix,     I  then   went  to  look  at  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  but 
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the  accumulition  of  earth  has  dim  in  i  shed  its  lieiglit — tliere  is 
the  Eo<.k,  but  in  a  verj'  obscure  hole.  It  was  probably  twice 
as  high  as  it  11  now.  I  think  it  is  now  about  forty  feet.  Bun- 
sen  sajs  that  though  the  antiquaries  pretend  to  point  out  the 
course  ot  the  ancient  triumphal  way,  he  does  not  think  it  can 
ever  be  ascertained.  The  only  remains  (only  bits  of  founda- 
tions) of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  to  which  the 
conquerors  ascended,  are  in  the  garden  under  his  windows. 
He  thinks  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  may  be  taken  at 
two  millions  at  its  most  flounsbinji  period  It  is  curious  that 
there  are  hardly  any  houses  on  the  hills  on  which  ancient 
Rome  was  built,  and  that  there  \iere  none  formeily  where 
modern  Rome  stands — no  pruate  houses,  only  public  hmld- 
ings  and  temples. 

To  the  Mamertine  Prisons,  probably  not  a,  stone  of  which 
has  been  changed  from  the  time  that  Jugurtha  was  starved  in 
them.  The  tradition  about  St.  Peter  and  the  well  of  course 
is  not  to  be  believed;  but  it  is  very  odd  (here  should  be  a 
well  there  when  there  are  so  few  in  Rome.  To  the  Sistine 
Chapel  with  M.  de  la  Ferronays,  and  very  much  disappointed 
with  the  music,  which  was  not  so  good  as  on  Sunday ;  nor 
was  the  ceremony  accompanying  the  Miserere  at  all  imposing. 
Yesterday  morning  to  the  Sistine  again ;  prodigious  crowd, 
music  moderate.  ■  As  soon  as  it  was  oyer  we  set  off  to  see 
tlie  benediction ;  and,  after  fighting,  jostling,  and  squeezing 
through  an  enormous  crowd,  we  reached  the  loggia  over  one 
side  of  the  colonnade.  The  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  is  so  mag- 
nificent that  the  sight  was  of  necessity  fine,  but  not  near  so 
much  so  as  I  had  fancied.  The  people  below  were  not 
numerous  or  full  of  reverence.  Till  the  Pope  appears  the 
bands  play  and  the  bells  ring,  when  suddenly  there  is  a  pro- 
found silence ;  the  feathers  are  seen  waving  in  the  balcony, 
and  he  is  borne  in  on  his  throne ;  he  rises,  strefehes  out 
his  hands,  blesses  the  people — uhbi  et  okbi — and  is  borne 
out  again.  A  couple  of  indulgences  were  tossed  out, 
for  which  there  is  a  scramble,  and  so  it  ends.  Off  we 
scampered,  and,  by  dint  of  tremendous  exertions,  reached 
the  hall  in  which  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims  are  washed.  The 
Pope  could  not  attend,  so  tlie  Cardinal  Deacon  officiated. 
No  ceremony  can  be  Jess  imposing,  but  none  more  clean. 
Tliirtcen  men  are  ranged  on  a  bench — the  thirteen  represents 
the  angel  who  once  joined  the  party — dressed  in  new  white 
caps,  gowns,  and  shoes ;  each  holds  out  bis  foot  in  succession ; 
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an  attendant  pours  a  few  drops  of  water  on  it  from  a  gold- 
en jug  which  anotlier  receives  in  a  golden  basin ;  the  cardi- 
nal wipes  it  with  a  towel,  kisses  the  foot,  and  then  gives  tlic 
towel,  a  nosegay,  and  a  piece  of  money  to  the  pilgrim — the 
whole  thing  takes  up  about  five  minutes— certain  prayers  are 
said,  and  it  ig  over.  Then  off  we  scampered  again  through 
the  long  galleries  of  the  Vatican  to  another  hali  where  the 
pilgrims  dine.  The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Embassadors  and  strangers  were  so  bad  that  all  these 
passages  were  successive  scenes  of  uproar,  scrambling,  scream- 
ing, confusion,  and  danger,  and,  considering  that  the  ceremo- 
nies were  all  religious,  really  disgraceful.  We  got  with  in- 
finite difficulty  to  another  box,  raised  aloft  in  the  hall,  and  saw 
a  long  table  at  which  the  thirteen  pilgrims  seated  themselves  ; 
a  cardinal  in  the  corner  read  some  prayers,  which  nobody 
listened  to,  and  another  handed  the  dishes  to  the  pilgrims, 
who  looted  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  applied  them- 
selves with  becoming  gravity  to  the  enioyraent  of  a  very 
substantial  dinner.  The  whole  hall  was  filled  with  people,  all 
with  their  hats  on,  chattering  and  jostling,  and  more  like  a 
ring  of  blacklegs  and  blackguards  at  Tattersal's  than  respect- 
able company  at  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  palace  of  the 
Pope.  There  remained  the  cardinals'  dinner,  but  I  had  had 
more  than  enough,  and  came  away  liot,  jaded,  and  disgusted 
with  the  whole  affair. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  St.  Peter's  when  I  was  amply 
recompensed  for  the  disappointment  and  bore  of  the  morning. 
The  church  was  crowded ;  there  was  a  Miserere  in  the  chapel, 
which  was  divine,  far  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  I  have 
heard  in  the  Sistine,  and  it  was  the  more  effective  because  at 
the  close  it  really  was  night.  The  lamps  were  extinguished 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle,  but  one  altar — the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre — was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Presently  the 
Grand  Penitentiary,  Cardinal  Gregorio,  with  bis  train,  entered, 
went  and  paid  his  devotions  at  tiiis  shrine,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  chair  of  the  Great  Confessional,  took  a  golden 
wand,  and  touched  all  those  who  knelt  before  him.  Then 
came  a  procession  of  pilgrims  bearing  mufllod  crosses  ;  peni- 
tents with  faces  covered,  in  white,  with  tapers  and  crosses ; 
and  one  long  procession  of  men  headed  by  these  muffled 
figures,  and  another  of  women  accompanied  by  ladies,  a  lady 
walking  between  every  two  pUgrims,  The  ci-oss  in  the  pro- 
cession of  women  was  carried  by  the  Princess  Orsini,  one  of 
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the  greatest  ladies  in  Kome.  Tliey  attended  them  to  the 
church  (the  Trinita  delle  Pellegrine)  and  washed  tlieir  feet 
and  fed  them.  A  real  washing  of  dirty  feet.  Both  the  men 
and  the  women  seemed  of  the  lowest  class,  but  tlieir  appear- 
ance and  dresses  were  vcrj  picturesque.  These  processions 
entered  St.  Peter's,  walked  all  round  the  church,  knelt  at  the 
altars,  and  retired  in  the  same  order,  iiUng  along  the  piazza 
till  they  were  lost  behind  the  arches  of  the  colonnades.  As 
the  shades  of  night  fell  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  this  won- 
derful building  it  became  really  sublime ;  "  the  dim  religious 
light"  glimmering  from  a  distant  altar, or  cast  by  the  passing 
torches  of  the  procession,  the  voices  of  the  choir  as  they  sang 
the  Miserere  swelling  from  the  chapel,  wUicIi  was  veiled  in 
dusk,  and  with  no  light  but  that  of  the  taper  half  hid  behind 
the  altar,  with  the  crowds  of  figures  assembled  round  the 
chapel  moving  about  in  the  obscurity  of  the  aisles  and  col- 
umns, produced  the  most  striking  effect  I  ever  beheld.  It 
was  curious,  interesting,  and  inspiring — little  of  tnumniery 
and  much  of  solemnitj-.  Tlie  night  here  brings  out  fresh 
beauties,  but  of  the  most  majestic  character.  There  is  a 
color  in  an  Italian  twilight  that  I  have  never  seen  in  England, 
so  soft,  and  beautiful,  and  gray,  and  the  moon  rises  "  not  as 
in  nortliern  climes  obscurely  bright,"  but  with  far-spreading 
rays  around  her.  The  figures,  costume,  and  attitudes  that 
you  see  in  the  churches  are  wonderfully  picturesque.  I  went 
afterward  to  the  Jesil,  where  there  was  a  tiresome  service 
(the  Tre  Ore),  and  lieard  a  Jesuit  preaching  with  much  pas- 
sion and  emphasis,  but  could  not  understand  a  word  he  said. 
So  then  I  called  on  Cheney  and  saw  his  mother's  illustrations 
of  Milton,  which  are  admirable,  full  of  genius. 

At  night. — To  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Miserere  was  not  so 
good  as  last  night.  It  was  reported  that  the  Pope  was 
coming  to  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Swiss  Guards  lined  the  nave, 
but  he  did  not  arrive.  Formerly,  when  the  Cross  was  illumi- 
nated, he  used  to  come  with  ail  the  cardinals  to  adore  it. 
Now  the  cardinals  (or  rather  some  of  them)  came  and  adored 
the  Cross  and  the  relics  belonging  to  the  church,  which 
were  exhibited  in  succession  from  one  of  the  balconies — a 
bit  of  tlio  true  Cross,  Santa  Veronica's  bloody  handkerchief, 
and  others.  There  were,  as  the  night  before,  several  fra- 
ternities of  penitents,  some  in  black,  others  in  white  or 
brown,  ail  disguised  by  long  hoods,  but  there  was  to-night 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  exhibitions  I  ever 
beheld. 
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The  Grand  Penitent iarj'.  Cardinal  Gregorin,  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  diair  of  the  Great  Confessional.  AH  those 
who  have  been  absolved  after  confession  by  their  priest, 
and  who  present  themselves  before  him,  are  touched  with 
his  golden  wand,  in  token  of  confirmation  of  the  absolution, 
and  here  again  that  quality  which  1  Jiave  so  often  remarked 
as  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Catholic  religion 
is  very  striking.  Men  and  women,  beggars  and  princesses, 
present  themselves  indiscriminately  ;  they  all  kneel  in  a  row, 
and  he  touches  them  in  succession.  In  the  churches  there 
seem  to  be  no  distinctions  of  rank  ;  no  one,  however  great  or 
rich,  is  contaminated  by  the  approximation  of  poverty  and 
raga.  But  to  retiirn  to  the  Confessional.  Tliere  are  some 
crimes  of  such  enormity  that  absolution  for  tliem  can  only  be 
granted  by  tlie  Pope  himself,  who  delegates  his  power  to  the 
Grand  Penitentiary,  and  he  receives  such  confessions  in  the 
chair  in  which  he  was  seated  to-day.  They  are,  however, 
very  rare;  but  this  evening,  after  he  had  finished  touching  the 
people,  a  man,  dressed  like  a  peasant  in  a  loose  brown  frock, 
worsted  stockings,  and  brogues,  apparently  of  the  lowest 
order,  dark,  iU-looking,  and  squalid,  approached  the  Con- 
fessional to  reveal  some  great  crime.  The  confession  was 
very  long,  so  was  the  admonition  of  the  Cardinal  which 
followed  it.  The  appearance  of  the  Cardinal  is  particularly 
dignified  and  noble,  and,  as  he  bent  down  his  head,  joining  it 
to  that  of  this  ruffian-like  figure,  listening  with  extreme 
patience  and  attention,  and  occasionally  speaking  to  him  with 
excessive  earnestness,  while  tlie  whole  surrounding  multitude 
stood  silently  gazing  at  the  scene,  all  conscious  that  some 
great  criminal  was  before  them,  but  none  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested 
and  impressed  with  such  a  spectacle.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  patience  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  intensity  with  which  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  tale  of  the  penitent.  When  it  was 
over  he  wiped  Iiia  face,  as  if  he  had  been  agitated  by  what  he 
heard.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  be  the  balance  for 
or  against  confession  {which  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  balance  is  against)  it  is 
productive  of  some  good  efi'ects,  and,  though  susceptible  of 
enormous  abuses,  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  good  when 
properly  used.  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  largely  abused,  but  it  is 
the  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  one, 
I  believe,  by  which  it  principally  lives,  moves,  and  has  its 
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being,  Tliat  penitence  must  be  real,  and  of  a  nature  to  be 
worked  upon,  wliich  can  induce  a  man  to  come  forward  in  the 
face  of  multitudes  and  exhibit  himself  as  the  perpetrator  of 
some  atrocious  though  unknown  crime. 

At  night  I  went  to  the  Triniti  dei  Pellegrini  to  see  the 
pilgrims  at  supper.  The  washing  of  the  feet  was  over;  a 
cardinal  performs  it  with  the  men,  and  ladies  with  the 
women,  but  it  is  no  mere  ceremony  as  at  the  Vatican ;  they 
really  do  ^vash  and  scrub  the  dirty  feet  perhaps  of  about  a 
dozen  of  them  each  night.  I  saw  the  room  in  which  they 
were  just  clearing  away  the  apparatus  and  collecting  piles 
of  dirty  towels.  The  pilgrims  sit  on  benches ;  under  their  feet 
are  a  number  of  small  wooden  tubs,  with  cocks  to  turn  the 
wate-r  into  them,  and  there  they  are  washed.  Afterward  they 
go  to  supper,  and  then  to  bed.  The  men  sup  in  a  very  long 
hall— most  curious  figures,  and  natives  of  half  the  worid. 
The  Cardinal  Camerlengo'  says  grace  and  cuts  the  meat. 
They  are  waited  upon  by  gentlemen  and  priests,  and  have  a 
very  substantial  meal.  The  women  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,'  No  men  are  admitted  to  their  hall,  hut  we  contrived 
to  get  to  the  door  and  saw  it  all.  The  Princess  Orslni  and 
a  nuTnber  of  Roman  ladies  wore  there  (who  had  been  washing 
feet)  with  aprons  on,  waiting  upon  them  at  supper.  Their 
dormitories  were  spacious,  clean,  and  sweet,  though  the  beds 
were  crowded  together.  The  pilgrims  are  kept  there  from 
Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Sunday,  when  they  are  dismissed^ 
Their  numbers  are  generally  about  250  or  300.  The  funds  of 
the  establishment  are  supplied  by  pti^te  subscriptions,  lega- 
cies, and  donations,  the  names  of  the  benefactors,  with  the 
amount  of  their  contributions,  being  recorded  on  boards  hung 


of  Statu,  and  ao  it  has  sL 

'  I  mot  Lady  ,  a  very  tiresome  woraan,  a  da^y  or  two  aflor,  who  bad 

boon  to  Beo  tbin  caicmoay,  and  was  most  devoutly  edifled  by  the  Immility  and 
oliority  of  tiiQ  ladica.  She  told  me  a  Viiry-old  wamon  put  out  her  foot  to  her, 
thluliiiig  she  woa  Olio  of  them,  and  beggodlicito  be  vary  careful,  as  aho  had  got 
soiuo  Boros  produced  by  the  itch ;  but,  oa  it  formed  no  part  of  her  PioteBtant 
duty,  she  turned  her  over  t«  the  Princoea  Oraini,  who  handled  tbis  horrid  old 
Ictf  WitJi  great  teademeas ;  and  afterward,  when  the  aame  Frineesa  wae  handed 
into  tbe  other  apartment  to  see  the  ma)a  pilgritus  at  supper,  by  an  attendant 
in  the  livery  which  they  all  wore,  this  attendant  tunied  out  to  Bo  Prince  Cor- 
sini.  It  aovmda  very  fine,  but,  after  alt,  I  don't  thuik  there  is  ronoh  in  it.  It 
is  oatCQtaUoua  chuiity  and  humility,  and,  tLou|;h  rather  dteguating  and  dis- 
agroeable,  it  is  the  fashion,  and  those  who  do  it  arc  sot  up  in  a  oapilSl  atoek  of 

Eiety  and  virtue.  It  may  ie  both  cause  and  effect  of  great  moral  exeeUenoe, 
ut  I  think  it  queationable. 
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up  ia  the  hall.  There  were  a  great  many  spectators,  but  the 
whole  ceremony  was  ordered  with  regularity  and  decency, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  those  of  the  Vatican.  J 
walked  to  night  to  St.  Peter's,  to  look  at  it  by  moonlight. 
From  every  point  of  view  it  is  magnificent ;  the  stillness  of 
the  night  is  broken  only  by  the  waters  of  the  fountains,  which 
glitter  in  the  moonbeams  like  sheets  of  molten  silver.  The 
obelisk,  the  fagade,  the  cupola,  and  the  columns,  all  contribute 
to  the  grandeur  and  harmony  of  the  scene;  but  everything  at 
Rome  should  be  seen  at  night.  The  Castle  of  St,  Ang'elo,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Bridge,  are  all  wonderfully  fine  in  these  bright 

April  loth. — In  the  morning  to  St.  John  Lateran,  where, 
as  my  laquats  de  place  said,  "  converted  Jews,  or  Turks,  or 
Lutherans"  were  baptized ;  got  too  late  for  the  baptism, 
which  1  believe  is  a  farce  regularly  got  up,  but  heard  the 
High  Mass.  The  churches  were  crowded  all  this  week  with 
pilgrims,  whose  appearance  is  always  very  picturesque. 
Went  into  the  cloisters,  and  was  shown  by  the  monk  or  priest 
(whichever  he  wasj  some  very  remarkable  artii-lcs  that  they 
possess — a  bit  of  the  column  on  which  the  cock  stood  when 
he  crowed  after  Peter's  three  denials ;  a  slab  showing  the 
exact  height  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  he  could  just  stand  under 
it,'  and  two  halves  which  had  onte  bei  n  a  whole  column, 
but  which  was  broken  when  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was 
rent  on  the  death  of  Christ  The  column  is  adorned  with 
sculpture,  which  they  say  is  Jewish,  and  was  brought  to 
Rome  with  the  Holj  S^tirs.  Then  to  feanta  Cro(,e  in  Geru- 
salemme,  where  they  were  performing  High  Mass,  with 
many  assistants  and  a  full  choir,  but  without  a  congregation  ; 
there  were  not  sis  people  in  the  church.  To  Minerva  Medica, 
a  questionable  and  uninteresting  ruin,  and  besides  falling  to 
pieces.  To  the  Barberini  Palace,  where  there  is  little  besides 
the  Cenci,  which  is  worth  going  any  distance  to  see.  To  the 
Doria,  a  magnificent  palace,  with  an  immense  number  of 
pictures,  and  some  very  fine  ones,  which  I  was  hurried 
through.  To  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  wl  cl  is  the 
middle  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  and  forms  the  b-ick  of  a  \  ry 
pretty  Protestant  burial-ground,  the  greatest  nun  ber  of 
those  who  have  been  buried  there  being  of  eour-se  E  (,1  sh. 
It  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  high,  turreled  w  lis  L  1     d  it. 

1  He  must  have  bconjust  ^feet  high. 
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There  are  two  rows  of  white  marble  tombs,  whose  diminutive 
proportions  form  a  coatrast  with  the  enormous  sepulchre  of 
the  Homan.  Round  some  of  the  tombstones  rose-trees  and 
other  shrubs  have  been  planted,  and  all  but  one  adorned  with 
epitaphs  and  inscriptions  in  Latin,  English,  Grerman,  and 
Italian,  lliat  one  is  the  tomb  of  the  pretty  Miss  Bathurst 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  Her  mother  was  to  have  re- 
turned to  Rome  and  supply  the  epitapli,  but  she  has  never 
come,  and  it  has  not  even  her  name  inscribed  upon  it.  I 
copied  the  following,  which  are  apparently  intended  for  Latin 
verses,  from  one  of  the  tombs— ^)f  Frcderica  Ursulina  Ara- 
bella de  Montmorency,  by  her  father.  Colonel  Raymond  Henry 
de  Montmorency,  whose  feelings  set  quantity  at  defiance  : 

Frcderica  tjuai  claria  fueram  prpclata  piiellis 

Ilia  ego  hoc  brci  condila  eum  tumulo  ; 
Cui  form  am  puloberrimain,  oharitea  tribuere  iJecoram 

Quam  Dcus  cunctis  artilius  etudiit. 

Clambered  up  Monte  Testaccio,  from  which  the  view  is 
beautiful,  and  then  went  on  to  the  ruins  of  San  Paolo  fuorl  le 
Mure.  Tiie  church,  which  was  the  finest  in  Rome  except  St. 
Peter's,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  although  it  is 
near  three  miles  from  the  gates,  and  not  the  least  wanted,  and 
that  tliere  are  hundreds  of  churches,  half  of  which  seldom  or 
never  have  congregations  to  fill  them,  they  are  already  re- 
building this  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  the  priest  told  me,  to 
my  great  disgust,  that  they  had  got  all  the  materials  ready, 
and  in  ten  years  they  expected  the  work  to  be  finished.  There 
are  plenty  of  fools  found  to  contribute  to  the  expense,  the 
greatest  part  of  which,  however,  is  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment It  is  to  bo  built  just  as  it  was  before,  but  they  cannot 
replace  the  enormous  marble  columns  which  wore  its  principal 
ornament.  To  a  church  to  hear  the  Armenian  Mass.  The 
priests  arrived  in  splendid  Oriental  dresses,  but  I  did  not  stay 
it  out.  Walked  to  the  Borglicse  Gardens,  the  fine  weather 
being  something  of  which  no  description  can  convey  an  idea, 
and  in  it  the  beauty  of  Rome  and  its  gardens  and  environs 
arc  equally  indescribable.  Groups  of  pilgrims  in  their  odd 
dresses,  with  staves,  and  great  bundles  on  their  beads,  were 
lounging  about,  or  lying  under  the  trees.  At  night  to  the 
Coliseum  (but  the  moon  never  will  shine  properly),  and  back 
by  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol.  The  columns  in  the  Forum 
look  beautiful,  but  St,  Peter's  gains  at  least  as  much  as  the 
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ancient  ruins  by  tlie  light  of  the  moon.  The  views  from  dif- 
ferent hills,  and  sunset  from  the  Pincian  in  such  weather  as 
this,  and  with  spring  bursting  in  every  direction,  are  things 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Sunday. — High.  Mass  in  St.  Peter's,  which  was  crowded. 
I  walked  about  the  church  to  see  the  gWDUps  and  the  extraordi- 
nary and  picturesque  figiirea  moving  through  the  vast  space. 
They  are  to  the  last  degree  interesting :  in  one  place  hundreds 
prostrate  before  an  altar — pilgrims,  soldiers,  beggars,  ladies, 
gentlemen,  old  and  young  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  cos- 
tume, and  occupation.  The  benediction  was  much  finer  than 
on  Thursday,  the  da,y  magnificent,  the  whole  piazza  filled  with 
a  countless  multitude,  all  in  their  holiday  dresses,  and  car- 
riages in  the  background  to  the  very  end.  The  troops  form- 
ing a  brilhant  square  in  the  middle,  the  immense  population 
and  variety  of  costume,  tlie  weather,  and  the  glorious  locality, 
certainly  made  as  fine  a  spectacle  as  can  possibly  be  seen. 
The  Pope  is  dressed  in  white,  with  the  triple  crown  on  his 
head ;  two  great  fans  of  feathers,  exactly  like  those  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  are  carried  on  each  side  of  him.  He  site  aloft 
on  his  throne,  and  is  slowly  borne  to  the  front  of  the  balcony. 
The  moment  he  appears  there  is  a  dead  silence,  and  every 
head  is  bared.  When  he  rises,  the  soldiers  all  fall  on  their 
knees,  and  some,  but  only  a  few,  of  the  spectators.  ITie  dis- 
tance is  so  great  that  he  looks  like  a  puppet,  and  you  just  see 
him  move  his  hands  and  make  some  signs.  When  he  gives 
the  blessing^the  sign  of  the  cross — the  cannon  fires.  He 
blesses  the  people  twice,  remains  perhaps  five  minutes  in  the 
balcony,  and  is  carried  out  as  he  came  in. 

The  numbers  who  come  to  the  benediction  are  taken  as  a 
test  of  the  popularity  of  the  Pope,  though  I  suppose  the 
weather  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Leo  XII,  was  very 
unpopular  from  his  austerity,  and  particularly  his  shutting 
up  the  wine-shops.  The  first  time  he  gave  the  benediction ; 
after  that  measure  hardly  anybody  came  to  be  blessed. 

At  night. — The  illumination  of  St,  Peter's  is  as  fine  as  I 
was  told  it  was,  and  that  is  saying  every  thing.  I  saw  it 
from  the  Pincian,  from  the  windows  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  Horace  Vernet's  room.  He  is  established  in  the  Villa 
Medici;  a  very  lively  little  fellow,  and  making  a  great  deal 
of  money  as  director  of  the  Academy  and  by  his  paintings. 
His  daughter  is  veiy  pretty.  Here  I  met  Savary,  the  Due  de 
■Rovigo,  a  tall,  stout,  vulgar-looking  man.     We  were  intro- 
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duced,  and  conversed  on  French  politics.  Afterward  drove 
down  to  the  piazza  and  round  it.  The  illumination  is  more 
effective  at  a  distance,  but  I  think  it  looks  best  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  piazza  and  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  blaze 
of  light,  the  crowd,  and  the  fountains,  covered  with  a  red 
glare,  made  altogether  the  most  splendid  sight  in  the  world, 
(One  poor  devil  was  killed,  and  there  is  almost  always  some 
accident,)  Eight  hundred  men  are  employed  in  illuminating 
St,  Peter's ;  the  first  pale  and  subdued  Hght,  which  covers  the 
whole  church,  is  brought  out  by  the  darkness  of  night,  the 
little  lamps  being  lit  in  the  daytime.  The  blazing  lights 
wliich  succeed  are  made  by  large  pots  of  grease  with  wicks 
in  them  ;  there  is  one  man  to  every  two  lamps.  On  a  given 
signal,  each  man  touches  his  two  lamps  as  quick  as  possible, 
so  that  the  whole  building  bursts  into  light  at  once,  by  a 
process  the  effect  of  which  is  quite  magical— literally,  as  the 
Rejected  Addresses  say,  "  Starts  into  light,  and  makes  the 
lighter  start." 

April  12t7i. — At  night,  at  Torlonia's,  to  see  the  giran- 
doia,  which  is  as  fine  as  fireworks  can  he ;  but  nothing  will  do 
after  the  illumination  of  St,  Peter's.  All  the  world  was 
there  at  an  assembly  after  the  ceremony,  at  which  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Don  Michcle  GJaetani,  said  to  be  the  cleverest 
man  in  Rome,  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Monsignore 
Spada,  who  is  a  young  layman  with  ecclesiastical  rank  and 
costume,  and  a  judge.  A  Monsignore  holds  ecclesiastical 
rank  at  Rome,  as  a  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  at  St,  Peters- 
burg holds  military  rank,  where  she  is  a  major-general;  there 
is  no  other.  He  is  free  to  marry,  and  I  presume  to  do  any 
thing  else ;  but  he  must  preserve  a  certain  orthodox  gravity 
of  dress  and  conduct ;  he  is  a  curious  nondescript,  about  an 
equal  mixture  of  the  cardinal  and  the  dandy.  This  Mon- 
signore is  a  very  clover,  agreeable  man,  and  gave  me  some 
information  about  the  administration  of  law  in  this  country. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  laaity  in  it,  for  a  man  was 
condemned  for  stabbing  another  (with  premeditation),  a  little 
while  ago,  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  more  perhaps; 
and,  having  been  George  Hamilton's  laquais  de  place,  his 
family  came  to  him  and  begged  him  to  try  and  get  him  off. 
He  applied  to  Spada,  and  got  the  punishment  commuted  to 
some  trifling  imprisonment,  and  when  he  got  out  he  came, 
with  all  his  family,  to  kiss  Hamilton's  hand. 

April  XZth. — Breakfasted  with  Bunsen   at  the   Capitol ; 
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Ijovaine,  Morier,  Haddington,  Hamilton,  Kestncr,  Falck,  G. . 
Fitzclarence,  Sir  W.  Gell,  a  little  Italian  servant,  and  Mr. 
Hall,  Bunsen's  brother-in-law.     Haddington  told  the  story  of 
Canning's  sending  to  Bagot  a  dispatch  in  ciplier,  containing 
these  lines: 

In  nmtters  of  eommcrce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  loo  little  and  asking  too  much ; 
With  equal  protecdonthe  Fcenoh  are  content : 
So  we'll  Iitj  on  Dutch  bottoms  Just  tn-entj  per  cent. 

Choroi  of  0#wrs.— We'll  laj,  etc 

Cliorus  of  Douaniees. — Nous  fcappcronB  Falck    BTeo 
Twenty  per  cent. 

He  received  the  dispatch  at  dinner,  and  sent  it  to  be  de- 
ciphered. After  Booie  hours,  they  brought  liim  word  they 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  for  it  seemed  to  be  in 
verse,  when  he  at  once  saw  there  was  a  joke- 
Went  to  see  the  excavations  in  the  Via  Triumphalis  and 
the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  heard  Bunsen's  theory  of  the 
Forum.  Bunsen  givto  different  names  to  the  remains  o(  the 
t«mples  in  the  Forum  trom  those  which  have  been  usually 
given,  and  by  which  they  are  known,  and  on  very  plausible 
grounds,  drawn  chiefly  from  accounts  in  different  Boman 
authors  and  peculiarities  in  the  buildings  themselvee.  The 
Temple  of  Fortune,  he  thinks,  was  the  Basilica  of  Augustus, 
and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  the  Temple  of  Saturn ;  but 
all  his  reasons  I  need  not  put  down,  if  I  could  remember 
them,  for  are  tbey  not  written  in  the  voluminous  ivctk  he  is 
going  to  publish  in  four  or  six  volumes  octavo. 

Bunsen's  history  is  rather  curious.  He  was  a  poor  Ger- 
man student  destined  for  the  Church  ;  came  to  Kome,  and  got 
employed  by  Niebubr,  from  whom  lie  first  got  a  taste  for  an- 
tiquities. The  King  of  Prussia  came  to  Rome  and  saw  bim  ; 
he  was  struck  with  his  knowledge  and  the  character  be  beard 
-  of  him,  and  consulted  bim  about  a  now  Liturgy  ho  jvished  lo 
introduce  in  Prussia.  Bunsen  gave  bim  so  much  satis&ction 
in  that  matter,  as  well  as  in  some  others  which  were  intrusted 
to  him,  that  on  Niebubr's  return  to  Prussia  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  has  been  at  Rome  ever  since — thirteen 
years.  Some  say  he  is  not  a  profound  man,  and  that  bis 
speculations  about  the  ruins  are  all  wrong.  He  talks  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian,  like  his  o»vn  language. 

The  part  of  the  triumphal  road  was  discovered  by  accident 
in  digging  for  a  drain  ;  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  pro- 
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cure  the  permission  of  the  Government  to  excavate  all  that 
can  be  found  of  it,  and  ascertain  its  esact  coarse.  It  was  in 
the  Temple  of  Concord  that  Cicero  assembled  the  Senate  and 
pronounced  one  of  his  orations  against  Catiline.  The  build- 
ing must  have  been  large  and  magnificent,  from  the  remains 
now  visible,  which  are  of  the  finest  marble.  The  pavement  is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  preservation.  Then  we  went  to  the 
old  Tabulariura,  standing  on  the  Intermontium,  an  undoubted 
work  of  the  Republic.  This  was  the  place  where  the  records 
of  the  Senate  were  kept.  It  is  very  perfect  Nibby,  tlio  great 
authority  here,  differs,  however,  about  this  place;  the  anti- 
quaries are  at  daggers  drawn  upon  the  subject  of  the  ruins, 
remains,  and  discoveries.  They  have  all  different  systems, 
which  they  support  with  great  vehemence  and  obstinacy,  and 
perhaps  ingenuity,  but  the  ignorant  and  curious  traveler  is 
only  perplexed  with  their  noisy  and  discordant  assertions. 
They  will  insist  upou  knowing  every  thing,  wliereas  there  are 
many  things  hero  which  are  so  doubtful,  that  they  can  only 
conjecture  about  them ;  but  when  once  they  have  published  a 
theory  they  will  not  bear  of  its  being  erroneous,  and  oppose 
any  fresh  discovery  likely  to  throw  discredit  upon  it.  After 
hia  lecture  in  the  Forum  we  went  to  San  Nicolo  in  Cercera, 
an  old  church  built  on  three  old  temples,  or  two  and  a  prison, 
but  not  much  to  see.  The  prison  of  San  Nicolo  in  Cercera  is 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  tlie  story  of  the  Roman  daughter,  which 
it  probably  is  not.  Over  the  Bridge  of  Fabrieius  to  the  Ba- 
silica of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  Temple  of  Esculapius  ;  small 
remains,  but  curious ;  and  very  pretty  view  of  the  Tiber  and 
Temple  of  Vesta.  To  the  Villa  Lanti,  a  delicious  villa  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Borghese,  who  never  goes  there,  and  will  neither 
let  nor  lend  it.  Cue  of  the  finest  views  of  Ro  c  s  from  the 
terrace,  and  Julio  Romano's  frescoes  adorn  the  ceJ  ngs  W)  en 
Raphael  was  painting  the  Vatican,  he  and  Jul  o  Ron  ino  used 
to  retire  every  night  to  the  Villa  Lanti,  and  tl  c  ce  1  gs  arc 
covered  with  frescoes  painted  by  both  of  them  J  i  t  I  i,io  v  s 
a  terrace,  and  on  it  a  beautiful  tree  called  Tasso  b  Oak  because 
under  it  he  used  to  sit  and  compose  when  ho  lued  in  the 
Convent  of  San  Onofrio,  which  is  close  by,  and  where  he  died. 
This  convent  is  remarkably  clean,  airy,  and  spacious.  In  the 
library  is  a  bust  of  Tasso,  a  mask  taken  from  his  face  just  after 
he  died  ;  in  the  chapel  his  tomb. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory — 

IIa.rk  to  Ma  strain  and  then  Burvey  hia  cell. — Brsos. 
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Jn  tlie  cloister  are  some  frescoes  of  the  univei  sal  Domenichino, 
I  like  the  Convent  of  San  Onofn'o.  To  Santa  Maria  in  Traste- 
vere,  a  very  fine  church  ;  splendid  ceiling  with  a  Domenichino 
in  the  middle.  Immense  granite  columns  of  various  orders 
t3l<en  from  God  knows  what  temples,  and  mosQic  floor  rich  to 
a  degree.  Large  pieces  of  porphyry  and  verd  antique  eternally 
trodden  by  the  Trasteverine  mob,  and  never  even  cleaned.  It 
ia  a  basilica,  and  at  the  end  is  an  ancient  stone  chair,  which 
\ras  evidently  the  old  justice-sest,  though  they  of  the  Chiirch 
do  not  know  it. 

April  lith. — Set  off  early  to  make  up  an  arrear  of 
churches.  First  to  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and  lit  upon 
the  funeral  of  a  cardinal  (Bertazzoli),  wliich  I  was  obliged  to 
see  instead  of  Michael  Angelo's  Cbrlst.  All  the  cardinals 
attended;  the  church  hung  with  black  and  gold;  guards, 
tapers,  mob,  etc.  Then  to  the  SS.  Apostoli,  Araceli  (built 
where  the  Citadel  stood,  and  is  a  corruption  of  Ars,  but  with 
a  legend) ;  a  curious  church  enough,  with  some  fine  frescoes 
of  Pintoriccio,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgia  with  hundreds  of 
es  voto's  hung  round  it,  almost  all  wretched  daubs  of  pictures, 
and  principally  representing  accidents  in  gigs,  carriages,  or 
carts,  broken  heads  or  limbs.  To  Santa  Anastasia,  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Santa  Sabina.  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
or  the  Bocca  della  Veritd,  built  in  and  on  the  ruins  of  an  old 
temple  (di  Pudicizia),  is  one  of  the  best  worth  seeing  in  Rome ; 
the  columns,  if  freed  from  the  modern  church,  would  present 
as  perfect  a  front  as  the  temples  in  the  Forum,  To  Monte 
Aventino  to  see  the  view  of  Rome  and  tlic  Chapel  of  the  Order 
of  Malta,  where  Cardinal  Zurla  as  Grand  Prior  has  a  most 
agreeable  residence.  The  garden  contains  immense  orange- 
trees  and  a  very  large  palm.  To  San  Gregoiio  to  see  the  fa- 
mous rival  frescoes  of  Guido  and  Domenicliino,  which  are 
much  impaired.  I  began  by  liking  Guido'a  and  ended  b^ 
liking  the  other  best.  The  view  of  the  Palatine  from  this 
convent  is  magnificent.  To  San  Gregorio  and  San  Paolo,  and 
saw  the  ruins,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  Coliseum, 
for  the  architecture  ia  exactly  similar,  and  they  have  every 
appearance  of  having  been  the  Vivarium  from  their  shape. 
To  the  Corsini  Palace,  containing  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  pictures,  of  which  the  finest  are  two  portraits  of  cardinals 
by  Raphael  and  Domenichino.  Tlie  palace  is  very  fine,  and 
tiie  villa  joins  it  on  the  opposite  hill  of  the  Janiculum,  but 
both  are  affected  by  the  malaria.     Then  to  the  Vatican  and 
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saw  ali  the  frescoes  and  pictures  ;  the  collection  of  pictures  is 
very  small,  but  they  are  al!  masterpieces.  To  the  gallery  be- 
low to  see  the  mosaics  and  the  process  of  copying  the  great 
pictures.  Tlie  colored  bits  are  numberecl,  and  though  there 
are  not  above  six  or  seven  colors,  the  subdirisions  of  various 
shades  amount  to  18,000.  This  art  is  in  a  great  degree  me- 
chanical, but  requires  ingenuity,  attention,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  painting.  On  the  large  pictures,  such  as  those  which 
are  in  St.  Peter's,  several  men  are  employed  at  the  same  time, 
but  on  the  lesser  only  one.  It  is  very  tedious,  requiring  years 
to  copy  one  of  the  largest  size.  All  the  pictures  in  St.  Peter's 
are  in  mosaic,  except  one,  and  they  are  at  work  on  one  which 
is  to  replace  this  single  oil-piece.  The  studio  appeared  in 
good  order,  but  there  were  only  two  men  at  work,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  very  little  money  upon  it  at  present.  From 
one  of  the  open  galleries  we  (Morier  and  I)  saw  a  thunder- 
storm, with  gusts  of  wind,  flasiies  of  liglitning,  and  rain.  It 
was  amazingly  grand  from  that  place  as  it  swept  over  the  city 
and  made  us  "  sharers  in  its  fierce  delight."  Ttien  to  the 
Borghese  Gardens,  and  back  to  one  of  those  sunsets  from  the 
Pincian  which  wilt  long  be  remembered  among  the  smoke  and 
fogs  in  which  I  am  destined  to  live. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

rl— Naples— Baplil  TroTcUnc  in  I8Sfl— A  TrisJ  nt  Noplcn-De- 
ilB— Ball  ut  the  DuiJieaflo  d'EboIl's— MatleU's  Plot  and  TriaL— 
;  Veil— PniiBllinpo— Baiic— La  Cnyii— Balemo— Pn'Stum— Lnmronl 
Qrotto  del  CMf— The  Camaldoli— Herculaneum— VeBuvlua— Bor- 

Yelletri,  April  Ibth. — Left  Rome  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning ;  at  Albano  procured  an  ancient  rural  cicerone,  a 
boy,  and  two  donkeys,  and  set  out  on  the  grand  giro  of  the 
place.  The  road  over  the  Campagna  is  agreeable,  because 
the  prospect  roundabout  is  so  iine,  and  the  aqueducts  stretch- 
ing over  the  plain  so  grand.  After  climbing  up  to  the 
Capuchin  Convent,  close  to  which  are  the  remains  of  what  is 
called  Domitian's  Theatre,  we  came  to  the  lake,  which  is 
beautiful,  but  does  not  look  large,  and  still  less  as  if  it  had 
ever  threatened  Rome  with  destruction.     There  is  a  road 
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called  the  Upper  Gallery,  shaded  by  magnificent  ilexes  which 
leads  to  the  Villa  Barberini,  a  delicious  garden,  once  Clodius'a  ■ 
and  afterward  part  of  Domitian's  Villa,   containing  many 
lins  of  former  majjnificence.     This  villa  was  probably  the 
B  of  the  council  described  by  Juvenal  (Fourth  Satire): 


I  could  not  make  out  that  any  excavations  have  ever  been 
made  here,  though  they  would  be  certain  of  finding  marbles. 
The  road  passes  along  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  margin 
of  the  lake  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  thence  a  path  loads  to  the 
bottom,  where  are  the  Emissarium,  the  Nyphajum  (called  the 
Baths  of  Diana),  and  a.  beautiful  view  of  the  lake,  Monto 
Albano,  and  its  towns.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  than 
the  Emissarium,  built  with  a  solidity  wnich  has  defied  the 
effect  of  time,  for  it  has  never  required  reparations,  and  per- 
forms its  office  still  as  it  did  more  than  3,000  years  ago  (393 
years  before  the  Christian  era).  Nothing  is  so  incompreben- 
sible  as  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  works  of  the 
Kepublic  before  it  had  acquired  power,  territory,  or  popula- 
tion. The  Bomans  built  as  if  they  had  an  instinctive 
prescience  of  future  greatness,  and  not  even  the  pressure  of 
immediate  danger  could  induce  them  to  sacrifice  solidity  to 
haste.  After  wondering  at  their  enterprise  and  industry  wo 
may  go  and  admire  their  subsequent  luxury  in  the  Baths  of 
Diana,  as  the  place  is  called,  but  which  is  evidently  a  natural 
cave  improved  into  a  delicious  retreat  by  some  inhabitant  of 
one  of  the  villas  above.  We  mounted  the  hill  and  went  by 
another  road  (called  the  Lower  Gallery,  shaded  by  the  finest 
ilexes,  elms,  and  oaks,  which  "high  over-arched  embower," 
and  where  there  is  one  ilex  which  twelve  men  can  hardly 
embrace)  to  the  Doria  Villa,  once  Pompey's  and  likewise 
Domitian's,  who  included  both  Olodius's  and  Pompey's  in  his 
own.  There  are  no  remains  hero,  but  some  arabesques  in  a 
sort  of  grotto,  which  I  suspect  are  modern.  All  their  villas 
command  views  of  the  Campagna,  the  sea,  JEiome,  and  the 
mountains.  It  is  no  wonder  Hannibal  was  deeply  mortified 
when  he  looked  down  on  Rome  from  these  hills  (the  hOls  at 
least  close  by  called  the  Prati  d'Annibale)  at  having  twice 
just  missed  taking  it.  Poetry  and  history  contribute  alike 
to  the  inlerest  of  this  beautiful  scenery.     We  met  an  English- 
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man,  a,  single  bird  who  had  lost  his  covey,  and  had  procured 
a  guide  who  could  not  understand  what  he  said.  He  wanted 
to  go  t9  Albano,  and  the  man  was  taking  him  to  the  Einis- 
sariuni.  We  put  him  right,  but  his  fury  in  mixed  Italian, 
French,  and  English  was  exceedingly  comical.  It  was  unlucky 
that  we  met  him  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  liill. 
The  road  to  Aricia,  whore  Horace  got  such  a  bad  dinner — 

EgrcssHtii  m.ignil  me  ciccpit  Arii'ia  liomi 
Hoapilio  moiiioo — 

is  beautiful,  and  close  to  Gcnsano  we  went  to  look  at  tho 
Lake  of  Nemi,  which  is  very  pretty,  but  not  so  grand  as 
Albano.  The  peasantry  arc  a  fine  race  in  these  parts,  and 
we  met  many  men  driving  carts  or  riding  asses  who  would 
not  disgrace  the  most  romantic  group  of  banditti.  The 
people  were  all  working  in  the  open  air,  and  seemed  very 
gay.  There  were  fow  beggars,  and  not  much  rags  and 
ivretchedness. 

Started  from  Velletri  at  sis  in  the  morning ;  wont  very 
(juick  over  the  Pontine  Marshes  {which  form  an  avenue  of 
about  twenty  miles,  quite  straight,  shaded  with  trees,  and 
with  vegetation  of  remarkable  luxuriance  on  each  side)  to 
Torracina  (Anxur),  where  we  breakfasted  in  a  room  looking 
upon  the  sea.  The  place  is  extremely  pretty.  Thence  to 
Mola  di  Gaeta,  which  is  very  beautiful,  but  where  we  did  not 
stop  ;  and,  after  a  very  tiresome  journey,  got  to  Naples  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Vesuvius  was  so  obliging  as  to 
emit  some  Barnes  as  we  passed  by,  just  to  show  us  his  where- 
abouts. They  were,  liowever,  his  first  and  his  last  while  I 
was  at  Naples. 

JVaples,  April  18th. — I  am  disappointed  with  Naples.  I 
looked  for  more  life  and  gayety,  a  more  delicious  air,  beautiful 
town,  and  picturesque  lazzaroni,  more  of  Punch,  more  smoke 
and  flame  from  Vesuvius.  It  strikes  mo  as  less  beautiful 
than  Genoa,  but  these  are  only  first  impressions.  The  Bay 
and  the  Villa  Rcale,  a  garden  along  the  sea,  full  of  sweets 
and  sea-breezes  and  shade,  are  certainly  delightfuL  All  the 
people  seem  anxious  to  cheat  as  much  as  they  can,  from  the 
master  of  the  inn  to  the  driver  of  the  hackney-coach.  At 
present  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  stay  here,  and  when  I  have 
seen  Piestum,  Pompeii,  and  the  environs,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
got  back  to  Rome.  Sir  Henry  Lushiugton  said  at  dinner 
yesterday  he  had  seen   at  Naples  a  Courier  newspaper  of 
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that  day  week,  produced  by  Rothschild  and  brought  by  one 
of  his  couriers.  I  came  very  fast,  but  was  236  hours  on  the 
road,  including  20  tours'  stoppage.  Tliis  is  168  hours,  which 
appears  incredible,  but  "gold  imp'd  by  Jews  can  compass 
hardest  things," 

April  19th. — I  retract  all  I  said  about  disappointment, 
for  I  have  since  seen  Naples,  and  it  ia  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  gayest  town  in  the  world.  Yesterday  morning  with 
Morier  Iwalked  up  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  and  theCertoaa; 
went  over  the  chapel,  which  is  full  of  costly  marbles,  and  fine 
pictures,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  particularly  one  by  Spagnolot 
as  fine  as  any  at  Rome  or  anywhere.  Tasted  the  custode's 
lachryma  Chriati,  which,  if  it  be  as  good  of  the  sort  as  ho 
pretends,  ia  middling  stuff,  but  not  bad  with  water.  Saw  all 
the  views,  which  are  magnificent.  Walked  down  to  the  Villa 
Beale,  which  was  crowded  with  people,  and  the  Chiaja  with 
carriages.  Dined  with  Hill — half  English  and  half  foreigners 
— and  went  to  the  Opera  ;  a  very  indifferent  opera  of  Rossini, 
ill  sung,  called  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth." 

This  morning  at  half-past  eight  we  went  to  the  Court  of 
Justice  to  hear  an  extraordinary  trial  which  excites  great 
interest  here.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  happened  to  be 
very  uninteresting,  not  that  it  made  much  difference,  for  I 
could  not  understand  a  word  anybody  said,  but  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct 
trials  in  this  country,  and  the  behavior  of  tho  judges,  the 
counsel,  and  the  prisoners.  Nothing  can  bo  less  analogous 
than  the  proceedings  here  to  those  which  prevail  in  our 
courts  ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that  ours  might  be  better, 
it  is  not  possible  that  theirs  could  be  worse. 

I  soon  left  the  Court,  and  walked  up  the  Strada  di  Toledo — 
the  finest  and  liveliest  street  in  the  world,  I  believe — crowded 
with  people.  An  Italian  proverb  says,  "  Quando  Dio  onnipo- 
tente  e  tristo,  prendo  una  fincstra  nella  Toledo."  Then  to 
the  Museum,  of  which  every  thing  was  shut  but  tho  library 
and  the  papyri.  The  former  contains  180,000  volumes,  but 
is  deficient  in  modern  (particularly  foreign)  books.  They 
showed  us  the  process  of  deciphering  the  papyri,  which  is 
very  ingenious.  Tho  manuscript  (which  is  like  a  piece  of 
charcoal)  is  suspended  by  light  strings  in  a  sort  of  frame  ; 
gum  and  goldbeater's  skin  are  applied  to  it  as  it  is  unrolled, 
and,  by  extreme  delicacy  of  touch,  they  contrive  to  unravel 
without  destroying  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  probably  they  have 
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been  discouraged  by  the  small  reward  which  has  attended 
their  exertions  ;  for  there  are  several  black-looking  rolls  which 
have  never  yet  been  touched,  and  very  few  men  at  work. 
The  gentlemen  who  explained  to  us  the  process  said  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  had  attended  them  constantly,  and  had 
taken  great  pains  to  contrive  some  better  chemical  process 
for  the  purpose,  but  without  success. 

April  30iA. — A  delightful  drive  (made  by  Murat)  to  the 
Marquis  di  Gallo's  villa  on  the  Capo  di  Monte,  which  far  sur- 
passes ail  the  villas  I  saw  at  Rome.     The  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  house,  through  a  wood,  one  part  of  which 
is  a.  vineyard  ;  the  vines  hanging  in  festoons  from  cherry- 
trees,  and  com  growing  underneath.     The  house  is  not  large, 
but  convenient  ;  a  wide  terrace  runs  along  the  whole  front  of 
it  with  a  white-marble  balustrade  ;  below  this  is  a  second  ter- 
race covered  with  rose-trees  ;  below  that  a  third,  planted  vrith 
vines,  and  oranges,  and  myrtles.     From  the  upper  terrace  the 
view  is  beautiful.     Naples  lies  beneath,  and  the  Bay  stretches 
beyond  with  the  opposite  mountains,  and  all  the  towns  and 
villages  from  Portici  to  Sorrento.     On  the  right  the  Castle  of 
St.  Elmo  and  the  Certosa,  and  Vesuvius  on  the  left.     There 
is  a  large  wood  on  one  side,  cut  into  shady  walks  and  laid  out 
with  grottoes,  and  on  the  other  a  vineyard,  through  which  there 
is  also  a  walk  under  a  treillage  of  vines  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 
The  ground  extremely  diversified,  and  presenting  in  every 
part  of  it  views  of  the  surrounding  country — 
Umbrageous  groti  aniJ  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mnnllm"  vine 
Laj-s  forth  her  purple  gr^pe,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant. 
It  is  always  let,  and,  till  he  went  away,  was    occupied  by 
Stackelberg,  the  Russian  Embassador, 

In  the  evening  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Duchesse  d'Eboli's  ; 
very  few  people,  and  hardly  any  English,  and  those  not  the 
best— only  four,  I  think  :  Sir  Henry  Lushington,  the  Consul ; 
a  Mr.  Grieve,  of  whom  I  know  notmng  but  that  his  father  was 
a  physician  at  St,  Petersburg,  and  that  he  killed  his  brother 
at  Eton  by  putting  a  cracker  into  his  pocket  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, which  set  fire  to  other  crackers  and  burnt  him  to 
death  ;  Mr.  Auldjo,  the  man. who  made  a  very  perilous  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  of  which  he  published  a  narrative  ;  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  who  levanted  from  Doncaster  two  years  ago — but  most 
of  the  Italian  women  were  there,  and  I  was  surprised  at  their 
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beauty,  Acton,  who  introduced  me  to  some  of  them,  assured 
me  that  they  were  models  of  conduct,  which  did  not  precisely 
tally  with  my  preconceived  notions  of  Neapolitan  society. 
They  danced,  but  with  no  music  but  a  piano-forte.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  houses  here  which  is  habitually  open,  for  they  have 
not  the  means  of  doing  much  in  the  way  of  society  and  gayety; 
they  are  poor,  and  the  Government  (the  worst  in  the  world) 
interferes.  The  Duchesso  d'EIboli  is  poor,  but  she  was  a 
beauty,  and  has  had  adventures  of  various  sorts. 

April  21sl. — Dined  with  Keppel  Craven  yesterday;  Acton, 
Morier,  Duchesse  d'Eboli,  and  some  other  people. 

The  day  was  so  disagreeable  yesterday  I  could  not  go  out 
— not  coid,  but  a  hurricane  and  clouds  of  dust.  The  principal 
topic  of  conversation  at  dinner  was  the  trial,  which  goes 
on  every  day,  has  already  lasted  a  month,  and  is  likely  to  last 
two  or  three  more.  The  Code  Napolfion  is  in  force  here,  so 
that  there  may  probably  be  something  like  a  certain  and 
equal  administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man ;  but 
this  is  a  Government  prosecution,  and  therefore  exempted 
from  ordinary  rules.  The  history  of  this  trial  exemplifies 
the  state  of  both  the  law  and  the  Government  of  this  country. 
The  accused  are  five  in  number  ;  the  principal  of  them,  Mat- 
teis,  was  an  tfitendente,  or  governor,  of  a  province  ;  3d,  the 
advocate-general  of  the  province  ;  3d,  Matteis's  secretary; 
and  4th  and  5tb,  two  spies.  These  men  united  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  various  persons  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them  in  the  province,  some  of  them  actuated  by  political  mo- 
tives, and  others  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  property  of 
their  victims.  The  bugbear  of  the  Court  is  Carbonansm,  and 
Matteis  pretended  that  there  was  a  Carbonari  plot  on  foot, 
in  which  several  persons  were  implicated.  He  employed  the 
spies  to  seduce  the  victim  sinto  some  imprudence  of  language 
or  conduct,  and  then  to  inform  against  them  ;  in  this  way 
be  apprehended  various  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  tor- 
tured, some  imprisoned  or  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  some  put 
to  death.  These  transactions  took  place  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  such  was  the  despotism  of  this  man  and  the  terror 
he  inspired,  that  no  resistance  was  made  to  his  proceedings, 
or  any  appeal  against  them  ever  sent  to  Naples.  At  last  one 
of  his  own  secretaries  made  some  disclosures  to  Government, 
and  the  case  appeared  so  atrocious  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  institute  an  immediate  inquiry.  Tlio  intendente 
was  ordered  to  Naples,  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  obtain 
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evidence  in  the  province  and  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
After  much  delay  they  made  a,  report  confirming  the  first  ac- 
cusations, and  designating  these  five  men  as  the  criminals. 
As  soon  as  the  matter  was  thus  taken  up,  the  public  indigna- 
tion burst  forth,  and  a  host  of  witnesses  who  had  been  de- 
terred by  fear  from  opening  their  lips  came  forward  to  depose 
against  Matteis  and  his  associates.  They  were  arrested  in 
the  year  1825  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulties  and  delay  which  they  contrived  by  their  influence 
to  interpose,  and  to  the  anomalous  character  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, five  years  elapsed  before  tie  proceedings  began.  At 
length  a  royal  order  constituted  a  Court  of  Justice,  composed 
of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  {about  twenty), 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  have  just  been 
enjoined  not  to  separate  till  the  final  adjudication  of  the  case. 
Although  the  offenses  with  which  the  criminals  are  charged 
are  very  different  in  degree,  they  are  all  arraigned  together  ; 
a  host  of  witnesses  are  csamined,  each  of  whom  tells  a  story 
or  makes  a  speech,  and  the  evidence  is  accordingly  very  con- 
fused, now  affecting  one  and  now  another  of  them.  They 
have  counsel  and  the  right  of  adressing  the  Court  themselves, 
which  the  intencfente  avails  himself  of  with  such  insolence  that 
they  are  obliged  to  begin  the  proceedings  of  each  day  by 
reading  an  order  to  the  prisoners  to  behave  themselves 
decently  to  the  Court.  Their  counsel  are  assigned  by  the 
Court,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  parts  of 
this  case  that  the  advocate  of  Matteis  is  his  personal  enemy, 
and  a  man  whom  he  displaced  from  an  office  he  once  held  in 
the  province.  They  say,  however,  that  he  defends  him  very 
fairly  and  zealously.  The  day  I  was  there  the  proceedings 
were  uninteresting,  but  yesterday  they  were  very  important. 
An  officer  was  examined  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  ill- 
treated  in  prison,  and  who  deposed  to  various  acts  of  cruelty. 
They  on  their  part  hardly  deny  the  facts,  but  attempt  to 
justify  them  by  proving  that  the  sufferers  really  were  Carbo- 
nari, that  other  governors  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  that 
they  were  doing  a  service  to  the  Government  by  these  pre- 
tended plots  and  consequent  executions.  Though  their  guilt 
is  clear,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  they  will  be  con- 
demned, or  at  least  all  of  them.  The  public  indignation  is  so 
great  that  they  must  sacrifice  some  of  them,  and  the  spies,  it 
18  said,  will  ccrtauily  be  hanged.     Matteis  has  interest  in  the 
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Court,  but,  as  a  majority  of  votes  will  decide  hig  fate,  it  is 
moat  likely  be  will  be  condemned. 

April  33rf. — Yesterday  to  E'ompcii,  far  better  worth 
seeing  than  any  thing  else  in  Italy.  WLo  can  look  at  other 
ruins  after  this  ?  At  Rome  there  are  certain  places  con- 
secrated by  recollections,  but  the  imagination  must  be  stirred 
up  to  enjoy  thom  ;  here  you  are  actually  in  a  Roman  town. 
Sliave  ofE  the  upper  story  of  any  town,  take  out  ■windows, 
doors,  and  furmture,  and  it  will  be  as  Pompeii  now  is  :  it 
is  marvelous,  .  About  one-fifth  part  of  the  town  has  been 
excavated,  and  the  last  house  found  is  the  largest.  It  is 
said  1,000  men  would  clear  it  in  a  year,  and  there  are  thirty 
at  work.  The  road  is  a  bod  of  dust,  and  infested  with  blind 
beggars,  each  led  by  a  boy.  There  are  habitations  almost 
uninterruptedly  along  the  road  between  Naples  and  Pompeii, 
built  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are 
exposed  to  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  for  any  other  part 
of  the  Bay  would  bo  just  as  agreeable,  and  safe  from  that 
danger. 

This  morning  we  went  to  an  Ursuline  convent  to  see  two 
girls  take  the  veil.  The  ceremony  was  neither  imposing,  nor 
interesting,  nor  affecting,  nor  such  as  I  expected.  I  believe 
all  this  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  the  black  veil, 
but  it  was  the  white  unfortunately.  I  thought  they  would  be 
dressed  splendidly,  have  their  hair  cut  off  in  the  church,  be 
divested  {in  the  convent)  of  their  finery,  and  reappear  to 
take  leave  of  their  relations  in  the  habit  of  the  order.  Not 
at  all.  I  went  with  A.  Hill  and  Legge,  who  had  got  tickets 
from  the  brother  of  one  of  the  sposine;  we  were  admitted  into 
the  grating,  an  apartment  about  ten  feet  long  by  five  wide, 
vnth  a  very  thick  double  grating,  behind  which  some  of  the 
nuns  appeared  and  chattered.  A  turning  box  supplied 
coffee  and  cakes  to  the  company,  I  went  to  the  door  of  the 
parlor  {which  was  open),  Dut  they  would  not  admit  me. 
There  the  ladies  were  received,  and  the  nuns  and  novices 
were  laughing  and  talking  and  doing  the  honors.  Their 
dress  was  not  ugly — black,  white,  and  a  yellow  veil.  The 
chapel  was  adorned  with  gold  brocade,  and  blue  and  silver 
hangings,  flowers,  tapers ;  a  good  orchestra,  and  two  or 
three  tolerable  voices.  It  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  and 
soldiers  were  distributed  about  to  keep  order ;  even  by  the 
altar  four  stood  with  fised  bayonets,  who  when  the  Host  was 
raised   presented  arms — a  military  salute  to  the  Real  Pres- 
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ence  1  The  brother  of  one  of  the  girls  did  the  honors  of  the 
chapel,  placing'  the  ladies  and  bustling  about  for  chairs,  which 
all  the  time  the  ceremony  was  going  on  were  handed  over 
heads  and  bonnets,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  latter.  It  was 
imposiblc  not  to  be  struck  with  this  man's  gaycty  and  sang- 
froid on  the  occasion,  but  ho  is  used  to  it,  for  this  was  the 
fourth  sister  he  lias  buried  here.  When  the  chapel  was  well 
crammed  the  eposine  appeared,  each  with  two  maraines. 
A  table  and  six  chairs  were  placed  opposite  the  altar ;  on  the 
table  were  two  trays,  each  containing'  a  Prayer  Book,  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  a  white  veil.  The  girls  (who  were  very 
young,  and  one  of  theni  rather  pretty)  were  dressed  in  long 
bliLck  robes  like  dressing-gowns,  their  hair  curled,  hanging 
down  their  backs  and.slightly  powdered.  On  the  top  of  their 
heads  were  little  crowns  of  blue,  studded  with  silver  or  dia- 
monds. The  ladies  attending  them  (one  of  whom  was  Princess 
Fondi  and  another  Princess  Bressano)  were  very  smart,  and 
all  the  people  in  the  chapel  were  dressed  as  for  a  ball.  There 
was  a  priest  at  the  table  to  tell  the  girls  what  to  do.  High 
5  performed,  then  a  long  sermon  was  delivered  by  a 


priest  who  spoke  very  fluently,  but  with  a  strange  twang  and 
in  a  very  odd  style,  continually  apostrophizing  the  two  girls 
mparing  them  to  olives  and  other  fruit,  to  cande- 


labri,  and  desiring  them  to  keep  themselves  pure  that  "they 
might  go  as  virgins  into  the  chamber  of  their  beloved."  When 
the  Sacrament  was  administered  the  ladies  took  the  crowns 
off  the  girls,  who  were  like  automata  all  the  time,  threw  the 
white  veils  over  tliom,  and  led  them  to  the  altar,  where  the 
Sacrament  was  administered  to  them  ;  then  they  were  led 
back  to  their  seats,  the  veils  taken  off  and  the  crowns  re- 
placed. After  a  short  interval  they  were  again  led  to  the 
altar,  where,  on  their  knees,  their  profession  was  road  to 
them  ;  in  this  they  are  made  to  renounce  the  world  and  their 
parents  ;  but  at  this  part,  which  is  at  the  end,  a  murmuring 
noise  is  made  by  the  four  ladies  who  kneel  with  them  at  the 
altar,  that  the  words  may  not  bo  heard,  being  thought  too 
heart-rending  to  the  parents  ;  then  they  are  led  out  and  taken 
into  the  convent,  and  the  ceremony  ends.  The  girls  did  not 
seem  the  least  affected,  but  very  serious ;  the  rest  of  the 
party  appeared  to  consider  it  as  a  file,  and  smirked  and  gos- 
siped ;  only  the  father  of  one  o£  them,  an  old  man,  looked 
as  if  lie  felt  it.  The  brother  told  me  hia  sister  was  eighteen  ; 
that  she  would  be  a  nun,  ^nd  tliat  t]ii>y  liad  done  all  they 
13 
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could  to  dissuade  her.  It  is  a  rigid  order,  but  tiiere  is  a  still 
more  rigid  rule  within  the  convent.  Those  nuos  who  embrace 
it  are  forever  cut  off  from  any  sort  o£  comniumcation  with  the 
world,  and  can  never  again  see  or  correspond  with  their  own 
family.  They  cannot  enter  into  this  last  seclusion  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  which  another  of  this  man's 
four  sisters  is  now  soliciting. 

We  afterward  drove  through  the  Grotto  of  Pausilippo, 
that  infernal  grotto  which  one  must  pass  through  to  get 
out  of  Naples  on  one  side  ;  it  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  the 
ancient  account  of  it  ia  not  the  least  exaggerated  ; 

Nihil  isto  carcere  longlus,  nihil  illia  faucibus   obscuriu?,  quo  nobU  prKB- 

There  are  a  few  glimmering  lamps  always  obscured  by  dust, 
and  it  is  never  hardly  light  enough  to  avoid  danger  except  at 
night  ;  in  the  middle  it  is  pitch  dark. 

Then  round  the  Strada  Nuova,  Murat's  delightful  creation, 
and  walked  in  the  Villa  Reale,  where  I  found  Acton,  who  had 
been  all  the  morning  at  the  trial,  which  was  very  interesting. 
A  woman  was  examined,  who  deposed  that  her  husband  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  ill-treated  by  Matteia  because  he 
would  not  give  some  false  evidence  that  he  required  of  him; 
that  she  went  to  Matteis  and  entreated  him  to  release  him, 
and  that  he  told  her  he  would  if  she  would  bring  her  daughter 
to  him,  which  she  refused,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  On  this 
evidence  being  given,  the  examining  judge  dropped  the  paper, 
and  a  murmur  of  horror  ran  through  the  audience.  The 
accused  attacked  the  witness  and  charged  her  with  perjury, 
and  said  he  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  time  alluded  to.  The  woman 
retorted,  "  Canaglia,  tu  sai  ch'  egli  6  vero,"  and  there  was  a 
debate  between  the  counsel  on  either  side,  and  witnesses  were 
called  who  proved  that  he  was  in  good  health  at  the  time. 
They  think  the  evidence  of  to-day  and  the  apparent  disposi- 
tion of  the  judges  must  liang  him. 

Salerno,  April  34*A. — Hero  Moricr  and  I  are  going  to  pass 
the  night  on  our  way  to  Piestum,  and  as  he  is  gone  to  bed  (at 
half -past  eight)  I  must  write.  Yesterday  morning  Morier,  St. 
John,  Lady  Isabella,  and  I,  went  to  Pozzuoli,  embarked  in  a 
wretched  boat  to  make  the  giro  of  Baia^. 

Anle  bonam  Vencrem  geliiiiG  per  iitora  Eaiie 
Ilia  iintaro  lacu  cum  lampudo  jussil  ariioron:, 
Dum  natiit,  al^ntoB  cccidtt  SLinlillft  per  undas, 
Hinc  vapor  ussit  nquaa,  quicuniquo  natavit,  amavit. 
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Venus  hncie  Cupid  on  fair  Baiie's  siJe 
Plunge  with  hU  torch  into  tlic  glaEtsy  tide  ; 
As  tlio  boj  sivam  tlie  sparlis  ol'misuhitrfllow 
And  fell  in  sboword  npon  the  liquid  bluu  ; 
Hence  all  who  venture  on  that  shoie  to  larc 
Emerge  love-stricken  from  the  tceaclierous  \vavc. 

I  was  disappointed  with  tlie  country,  wliicli  is  bare  and 
uninteresting  ;  but  tlio  lino  of  coast,  with  the  various  bays 
and  promontories  and  the  circumjacent  islands,  is  cxtreinely 
agreeable,  and  the  Bay  of  BaiiG,  with  the  Temple  of  Venus, 
delightful.  The  Temple  of  Mercury  is  also  worth  seeing'. 
The  Cave  of  tlie  Sybil,  Lake  Avemus,  and  Temple  of  ApoUo, 
are  not  worth  seeing,  but  as  they  are  celebrated  by  Virgil 
they  must  be  visited,  though  the  embellishments  of  Virgil's 
imagination  and  tlie  lapse  of  time  have  made  disappointment 
inevitable.  Nature  indeed  no  longer  presents  the  same 
aspect ;  for  there  is  a  mountain  more  (Monte  Nuovo)  and  a 
wood  less  about  the  lake  than  in  Virgil's  time.  We  found 
two  ridiculous  parties  there,  one  English,  t!ie  otJier  French, 
the  latter  the  most  numerous  and  chattering,  and  mounted 
on  asses,  so  as  to  make  a  long  cavalade.  There  was  a  fat 
old  gentleman  just  coming  puliGng  out  of  the  cave,  and  call- 
ing with  delight  to  his  ladies,  "Ah,  mesdames,  etes-vous 
noires  f  "  as  they  certainly  were,  for  all  one  gets  in  the  cave 
is  a  blackened  face  from  the  torches.  There  was  another 
gaunt  figure  of  the  party  in  a  fur  cap,  who  was  playing  tlie 
ilute— 

Ills  voedv  pi|)0  nitli  musie  fills, 

To  cliarni  the  God  ivlio  loves  the  hills 

And  ricli  Ai'cu.i]ian  ECcucry. 

Wo  landed  from  our  boat  in  various  places,  but  declined 
going  down  the  Cento  Camerolle  to  have  a  second  face- 
blackening.  All  the  ruins,  said  to  be  of  Cscsar's  and  Marius's 
Villas,  Agrippina's  Tomb,  Caligula's  Bridge,  etc.,  may  be 
any  thing ;  they  are  nothing  but  shapeless  fragments,  only 
on  a  rock  I  saw  a  bit  of  marble  or  stucco  in  what  they  call 
CiBsar's  Villa,  llie  Stygian  Lake  presents  no  horrors,  nor  tho 
Elysian  Melds  any  delights  ;  the  former  is  a  great  round  piece 
of  water,  and  tlie  latter  are  very  common-looking  vineyards. 
When  we!i-wooded,  which  in  the  time  of  the  liotnans  it  was, 
this  coast  must  have  been  a  most  delicious  and  luxurious  re- 
treat, so  sequestered  and  slicltcrod,  such  a  c^tlm  sea,  and  soft 
breezes. 
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Jlii-u  quiet 

We  went  up  to  look  at  the  old  harbor  of  Miseiium,  where, 
instead  of  a  Roman  fleet,  wore  a  few  fishing-boats,  andwallced 
back  through  fields  in  which springwasburstingforth  through 
endless  varieties  of  cultivation^figa,  mulberries,  and  cherry- 
trees,  with  festoons  of  vines  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
corn,  peas,  and  beans,  springing  up  underneath. 

Our  boatmen,  as  we  rowed  back,  were  very  proud  of  their 
English,  and  kept  on  saying,  "Pull  away,"  "  Now  boys,"  and 
other  phrases  they  have  picked  up  from  oar  sailors.  This 
morning  we  set  off  to  come  here  [to  Salerno]  with  Vctturino 
horses  ;  the  dust  intolerable  ;  stopped  at  Pompeii,  and  walked 
half   round  the   walls   and   to  the    Amphitheatre.     All  the 

Eund  (now  covered  with  vineyards)  belongs  to  the  King 
:  Murat  bought  it);  the  profusion  andbrilliancyof  the  wild 
^ers  make  it  quite  a  garden — 

FIowGrfi  worthy  of  Paintiise,  nliicli  not  nice  ni't 
In  beds  itid  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
I'ours  forth  profuse  on  hill,  und  dnic,  and  plain. 
If  Murat  had  continued  on  the  throne  two  or  three  years 
longer,  the  whole  town  would  have  been  excavated.  Ho,  and 
still  more  the  Queen,  took  great  interest  in  it,  and  they  both 
went  there  frequently.  She  used  to  see  the  houses  excavated, 
and  one  day  they  found  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  with  gold 
bracelets  and  ear-rings,  which  were  brought  to  her,  and  sheput 
them  on  herself  directly.  In  their  time  800  men  and  50  cars 
were  at  work;  now  there  arc  40  men  and  6  cars.  The  expense 
of  800  men  and  50  cars  would  be  about  £13,000  a  year,  but 
these  men  will  spend  nothing.  A  car  costs  a  scudo,  and  a  man 
four  carlins,  a  day.  (A  scudo  is  ten  carlins,  a  carlin  four- 
pence.)  The  Royal  Family  seldom  or  never  come  here  ; 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  has  been  once.  The  Amphitheatre, 
though  not  to  be  compared  in  size  or  beauty  with  the  Coli- 
seum, is  much  more  perfect^  The  road  here  is  beautiful, 
particularly  about  La  Cava.  I  walked  up  to  the  Convent  of 
the  IVinitil;  it  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine  in  the 
middle  of  the  hills,  which  arc  tossed  into  a  hundred  different 
shapes  and  covered  with  foliage — a  magnificent  situation.  The 
convent  is  very  large,  aud  well  kept;  it  contains  fifty  monks, 
who  were  most  of  them  walking  about  the  road.  Here  were 
all  the  raw  materials  requisite  for  a  romance — a  splendid 
Betting  sun,  mountain.^,  convent,  flock  of  goats,  evening  bell. 
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friars,  and  peasants.  Arrived  here,  delighted  with  the  out- 
side and  disgusted  with  the  inside  of  the  town;  but  the  Bay 
of  Salerno  is  beautiful,  the  place  gay  and  populous,  all  star- 
ing at  a  iirc-balloon  which  was  just  ascending,  and  soon  after 
came  down  in  the  sea.  The  inns  execrable.  We  got  into  one 
at  last,  in  wiich  there  is  a  wide  terrace  looking  over  the  sea, 
and  there  we  ordered  our  dinner  to  be  laid;  but  we  were  soon 
driven  in,  not  by  the  cold,  but  by  the  flaring  of  our  tallow- 
candles. 

Wo  were  obliged  to  write  our  names  down  for  the  police, 
who  are  very  busy  and  inquisitive.  One  man,  whose  name 
was  just  before  mine,  had  added  this  poetical  encomiuni  on 
the  inn  : 

I  mention  by  way  of  gaidania 

For  t1i03e  wlio  arc  going  to  Fsestum, 
They'll  find  at  tiiia  inn,  tlio  "  Spcranza," 

A  good  place  to  eat  and  to  test  'cm. 

I  could  not  concur  with  this  poet,  so  I  added  to  my  name 
this  contradiction  : 

On  the  "  Ilopc'a  "  being  snch  a  pood  treat 
We  must  both  put  our  positive  Tetoes ; 

We  not  only  got  nothing  to  eat, 
But  ourselves  Were  ate  up  by  mosquitflca. 
Naples,  April  25th. — Started  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Salerno,  and  got  to  Piestum  at  eight.  Tormented  to 
death  by  beggars  and  ciceroni  (often  both  characters  in  one), 
for  in  Italy  everybody  who  shows  a  stranger  about  is  a 
cicerone,  from  Professor  Nibby  down  to  a  Calabrian  peasant. 
There  is  little  beauty  in  tho  scenery  of  Pfestum,  but  the 
temples  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  the  journey,  I  agree 
with  Forsyth  that  they  are  the  most  impressive  monuments  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  famed  roses  of  Pa?stum  have  disappeared, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  lizards  "  nunc  virides  etiam  ocaul- 
tant  spincta  lacertos."  No  excavations  have  ever  been  made 
here,  but  they  talk  of  excavating.  There  were  some  fine 
Etruscan  vases  found  in  a  tomb  at  Psestum,  which  we  did  not 
see.  The  brute  of  a  cuatode  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  should  I 
if  I  had  not  seen  the  model  in  the  Museum  afterward.  Thou- 
sands of  Etruscan  vases  may  bo  had  for  digging ;  they  are 
found  In  all  the  tombs.  The  peasants  have  heaps  of  little 
carved  images  of  tcrra-cotta  and  coins,  which  they  offer  for 
sale.  I  believed  they  were  fabricated,  but  a  man  Imetthfere 
showed  me  two  or  three  that  he  had  turned  up  with  his  stick, 
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so  that  they  may  be  gonuiiio.  What  treasures  Naples  pos- 
sesses, and  how  unworthy  she  is  of  them  !  Paistum'  long 
neglected,  and  Pompeii  hardly  touched  1  At  Rome  they  are 
always  digging  and  doing  something,  and  though  the  Papal 
Government  ia  neither  active  nor  rich,  I  do  believe  they  would 
not  let  this  town  (Pompeii,  I  mean)  remain  buried  when  a 
few  thousand  pounds  would  bring  it  all  to  light.  There  seem 
to  be  no  habitations  near  Pjestum,  but  there  is  a  church, 
which  was  well  attended,  for  the  peasants  were  on  their  knees 
all  round  it;  and  while  wo  were  breakff^ting  (in  ia  manger, 
with  the  horses  out  in  the  air)  they  came  out,  strange -looking 
figures,  rude,  uncouth,  and  sunburnt,  and  without  any  of  the 
finery  which  they  generally  wear  on  a  Sunday. 

Naples,  Ajjril  26th. — lo  the  Museum;  met  the  Dalbergs 
and  Prince  and  Princess  Aldobrandini,  a  good-looking  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons.  They  will  have  all  Prince  Borghese's  estate. 
I  only  went  into  the  Pompeii  and  Hcrculancuin  part  of  the 
collections. 

The  lazzaroni  are  very  amusing,  Tliis  morning  four  of 
them  stripped  stark  naked  under  my  window,  put  ofE  in  a 
boat,  and  thirty  yards  from  the  shore  fished  for  cockle-fish, 
which  they  do  by  diving  like  ducks,  throwing  their  feet  up 
in  the  air  as  the  ducks  do  their  tails.  The  creatures  are  per- 
fectly amphibious;  they  don't  care  who  sees  them,  and  their 
forms  are  perfect.  Then  there  arc  little  lazzaroni  who  ape  the 
big  ones.  Met  a  christening  this  morning,  and  then  a  funeral. 
The  wet-niirse,  full  dressed,  was  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  down 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  child,  dressed  also,  held  out 
of  the  window  in  her  arms,  and  so  she  was  going  to  church. 
The  funeral  was  a  priest's — a  long  file  of  penitents  in  white, 
carrying  torches,  a  bier  covered  with  crimson  and  gold,  and 
the  priest  dressed  in  robes  and  exposed  upon  it,  a  ghastly 
sight,  with  a  chalice  in  his  hand  and  a  book  at  his  feet,  other 
priests  following,  the  cross  bomo  before  him.  When  young 
girls  are  buried  in  this  way,  they  are  gayly  dressed  with  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  a  flower  in  the  mouth,  and  flowers  at  their 

1  The  authorities,  of  course,  oon't  nffroe  wlicn  Pioatnm  wnH  bnllt,  .inJ  by 
whom,  or  whciiier  ono  of  tlio  temples  (tlio  larRcst)  vas  a  ttsmiilo  or  n  basiiica. 
Th«  perfect  stntc  of  these  temples,  poiiieulurly  thnt  enlled  of  Ncptnno,  ia  tha 
more  renmrkablB  bocnoso  tlioro  nro  BOarctjlj  any  vostigea  of  other  buildings. 
MoAcr  thot^hC  them  inferior  to  the  temples  ut  Atliona,  bnC  no  tlicv  uiay  irell 
be;  the  Athenian  tcmolea  ore  built  of  wliilo  marble  fixiratlioPontolioqiuirrita, 
aud  highly  ofuaiooutoi  by  PHdiaa. 
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Kodc  to  tli<!  raco-coursc  and  round  the  hills;  such  views 
and  such  an  evening  !  At  seven  o'clock  I  ooiJd  see  the 
houses  at  Sorrento,  nineteen  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bay.  Dined  with  Acton;  none  but  English.  In  the  evening 
went  to  Toledo,  the  Spanish  Embassador's.  The  Due  de 
Dalberg  talked  of  an  association  to  exeavato  at  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  'i'hc  government  reserves  four  places— Pompeii, 
Pjestum,  Stabia3,  Herculanoum — for  its  own  use,  and  any- 
body may  excavate  elsewhere  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  and 
expense. 

April  2dt/i. — On  Tuesday  again  to  the  Museum  and  the 
King's  Palace;  rather  fine,  good  house,  very  ridiculous  pict- 
ures of  the  royal  families  of  Naples  and  Spain.  The  Duchess 
of  Floridia's  apartment  (old  Ferdinand's  wife)  is  delightful; 
the  rooms  are  furnished  with  blue  satin  and  white  silk, 
opening  upon  a  terrace  covered  with  orange-trees,  flowers, 
and  shaded  walks,  and  looks  over  the  bay.  A  few  fine  pict- 
ures, but  not  many.  There  is  a  bath,  built  after  one  of 
those  at  Pompeii. 

From  what  I  saw  at  the  Museum,  I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  tlio  ancients  were  as  excellent  in  painting  as  in  sculp- 
ture; there  are  some  very  exquisite  paintings  taken  from 
Pompeii.  Then  we  are  not  to  believe  that  the  best  have  been 
found,  or  that  a  provincial  town  contained  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  art.  Painted  on  walls,  they  appear  deficient  in 
light  and  shade,  but  the  drawing  and  expression,  and  some- 
tmies  the  coloring  (allowing  for  spoiling),  are  very  good. 
There  are  some  Cupids  playing  at  games  and  driving  chari- 
ots, very  like  the  Julio  liomanos  in  the  Lanti  Villa  at  Rome, 
which  indeed  were  borrowed  ffom  the  ancient  frescoes  dis- 
covered in  the  Baths  of  'I'itus.  The  bronzes  taken  out  of 
Herculanoum  and  Pompeii  arc  very  interesting,  because  they 
display  the  whole  domestic  economy  of  the  ancients,  and  their 
excellent  taste  in  furniture,  sacrificial  instruments,  etc.,  but 
there  is  nothing  particularly  curious  in  the  fact  of  their  pots 
and  pans  being  like  our  pots  and  pans,  for  if  they  were  to 
boil  and  stew  they  could  not  well  have  perfonned  those  op- 
erations with  a  different  kind  of  utensils.  However,  all  the 
people  marvel  at  them;  they  seem  to  think  the  Romans  must 
have  been  beings  of  a  different  organization,  and  that  every 
thing  that  is  not  dissimilar  is  strange.  What  is  really  curious 
is  a  surgical  instrument  which  was  lately  found,  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  one  invented  thirty  years  ago  in  France.     The  lava 
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would  not  touch  tronze;  the  iron  was  always  incnisted  and 
spoilt,  but  the  bronze  things  all  look  like  new. 

May  2(f.— Went  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano  and  the  Grotto 
del  Cane;  very  pretty  lake,  evidently  the  crater  of  a  volcano; 
saw  the  dog  perform,  a  sight  neither  interesting  nor  cruel ; 
the  dog  did  not  mind  it  a  bit,  and  the  old  woman  must  make 
a  fortune,  for  she  had  eight  carlins  for  it.  The  grotto  is  very 
hot  and  steaming';  a  torch  goes  out  held  near  the  proond, 
and  when  I  put  mj  face  down  the  steam  from  the  earth  went 
up  my  nose  like  salts.  Virgil's  Tomb,  which  is  very  pict- 
uresque, and  from  whence  the  common  view  of  Naples  is 
taken;  there  has  been  plenty  of  discussion  -whether  it  really 
is  Virgil's  tomb  or  not.  Forsyth  seems  to  doubt  it,  with  one 
of  his  off-hand  flinjrs  at  the  authority  for  its  being  so,  a  sort 
of  "Who  tbe  devil,  I  humbly  beg  to  know,  ia  Donatus?" 
but  there  is  tradition  in  its  favor,  the  fact  of  Virgil  having 
been  buried  here  or  hereabouts,  and  the  honor  being  claimed 
by  no  other  spot.  When  there  is  probability  it  is  unwise  to 
bo  so  very  skeptical :  take  away  names,  and  what  are  the 
places  themselves  ?     Hero  not  much,  at  Rome  nothing. 

Thursday. — Went  a  long  and  most  beautiful  ride  up  to 
the  Camaldoii,  from  which  the  view  extends  over  sea  and  land 
to  an  immense  distance  in  every  direction. 

Thus  iras  this  place 
A  happj  rural  seat  of  rarious  viens. 

The  convent  was  once  very  rich,  but  the  French  stripped 
all  the  convents  of  their  property,  which  they  have  never 
since  recovered.  It  is  remarkably  clean  and  spacious.  Each 
monk  has  a  house  of  his  own  containing  two  or  three  little 
rooms,  and  a  little  garden,  and  they  only  eat  together  on 
particular  days.  The  old  man  who  took  us  about  said  he  had 
been  there  since  he  was  eighteen,  had  been  turned  out  by  the 
French,  but  came  back  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  had  never 
regretted  becoming  a  monk.  He  showed  me  a  bust  of  the 
founder  of  their  order  (I  think  San  Romualdo),  and  when  I 
asked  him  how  many  years  a^o  it  was  founded,  he  said,  "  Per- 
haps 2,000."  I  said  when  I  became  a  monk  I  would  go  to 
that  convent,  when  he  asked  very  seriously  if  I  was  going  to 
■  be  a  monk.  I  said,  "  Hot  just  yet."  "  Very  well,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  must  pay  130  ducats,  and  you  can  come  here,"  We 
went  down  a  road  cut  for  miles  in  the  mountain,  very  narrow 
and  steep,  through  shady  lanes,  groves,  and  vineyards  (with 
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magnifioent  views),  through  Fianura  to  Pozzuoli,  entering  by 
the  old  Roman  road  and  Street  of  Tombs.  The  columbaria 
in  the  Street  of  Tombs  arc  tUc  best  worth  seeing  ejus  generis 
of  any.     Went  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Scrapis,  of  which 


Ilarii  by  the  reverent  ruins 
Of  a  once  glorious  temple,  roared  to  Jove, 
Whose  Terj  rubbish  (like  the  pitied  fBll 
Of  virtue,  most  unforCunulG)  yet  bears 
A  deathless  majesty,  though  now  quite  raised, 
Hurled  down  by  wrath  and  Inst  of  irapioua  Itiugs, 
So  that  irbere  holy  Flamens  wont  to  sing 
Sweet  hymns  to  Heiven,  there  the  daw  and  crow, 
The  ill-voiced  raven,  and  still  chattering  pie 
SoJid  out  ungrateful  Hounds. — JtsJisros. 

To  the  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre,  from  tbe  top  of  which 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  I  ever  saw  of  the  Bay  of 
Baiic  and  the  islands  ;  and  then  to  the  Solfaterra.  The  ruins 
scattered  about  Naples  (those  at  Pozzuoli,  for  instance)  arc 
far  more  extensive  than  most  of  those  at  Rome,  but  partly 
"  carent  quia  vate  sacro,"  and  partly  because  there  are  no 
well-known  names  attached  to  them,  the  ground  is  not  so 
holy,  and  little  is  said  or  thought  about  them.  If'  these 
temples  were  at  Home,  what  an  uproar  they  would  cause  I 
The  Solfaterra  is  remarkable  as  a  sort  of  a  link  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead  voleahoes  ;  it  is  considered  extinct,  but 
the  earth  is  hot,  the  sulphur  atrong,  and  at  a  particular  spot, 
w^hen  a  hole  ia  made,  it  hisses  and  throws  up  little  stones  and 
ashes,  and  exhibits  a  sort  of  voicano  in  miniature,  but  the  sur- 
face of  the  crater  is  overgrown  with  vegetation.  The  road 
to  Naples  by  tlie  convent  of  the  Jesuits  and  Chapel  of  St. 
Januarius  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  particularly 
toward  sunset,  when  the  coloring  is  so  rich  and  varied.  It 
lies  over  a  crest  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  mountains  on 
one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 

Quid  niille  revolvain 
Cuhiiitta  Tiscndique  vices. 

May  Zd, — We  sailed  aeross  the  Bay  to  Besina,  to  see 
Herculaneum,  the  old  and  new  excavations.  At  the  new 
there  are  only  seven  or  eight  men  at  work  ;  the  old  are  hardly 
worth  seeing.  So  much  earth  and  cinders  are  mixed  with 
the  lava  in  the  new  part,  that  they  might  excavate  largely  if 
they  would  spend  money  enough  ;  at  present  they  have*only 
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excavated  one  or  two  houses,  but  have  found  some  bronzes 
and  marbles.  The  houses  arc  laid  open,  just  like  those  at 
PompeiL  • 

The  next  day  Moricr,  Watson,  and  I  sot  off  to  ascend 
Vesuvius  ;  we  rode  on  donkeys  from  Salvator's  house  to  tlie 
bottom  of  the  last  ascent,  ivhich  was  rather  loss  formidable 
than  I  expected,  though  fatiguing  enough.  Another  party 
■went  up  at  the  same  time  :  one  man  of  that  party,  Watson, 
and  I,  walked  up  alone  ;  the  others  were  all  lugged  up.  They 
take  the  bridles  off  the  donkeys  and  put  them  on  the  men  ; 
the  luggee  holds  by  this  tackle  and  the  guide  goes  before 
him.  After  infinite  puffing  and  perspiring,  and  resting  at 
every  big  stone,  I  reached  the  top  in  tlurty-hve  minutes.  It 
was  very  provoking  to  see  the  facility  with  which  the 
creatures  who  attended  us  sprang  up.  There  was  one  fellow 
with  nothing  on  but  a  shirt  and  lialf  a  pair  of  breeches,  who 
walked  the  whole  way  from  Resina  with  a  basket  on  his  head 
full  of  wine,  bread,  and  oranges,  and  while  wo  were  slipping, 
and  clambering,  and  toiling  with  immense  difficulty,  he  bound- 
ed up,  with  his  basket  on  his  head,  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
all  the  time,  and  botlierinj^  us  to  drink  when  we  had  not 
breathto  answer,  I  took  throe  or  four  oranges,  some  bread, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  of  him  at  the  top,  and  when  I  asked 
Salvator  what  I  slioiUd  pay  him,  he  said  two  carlina  (eight- 
pence  English).  I  gave  him  three  (a  shilling),  and  ho  was 
transported.  It  was  a  magnificent  evening,  and  the  sunset 
from  the  top  of  Vesuvius  (setting  in  the  sea)  a  glorious  sight — 

Declined,  b- 


The  view,  too,  all  round  is  very  grand  ;  tho  towns  round  the 
Bay  appear  so  clear,  yet  so  minute.  I  laad  formed  to  myself  a 
very  diiferenf  idea  of  the  crater,  of  which  tho  dimensions  are 
verydeceitful;  itissomuchlargerthanitappcars.  Thebottom 
of  the  crater  ia  flat,  covered  with  masses  of  lava  and  sulphur, 
but  anybody  may  ■\valb  sjl  about  it.  At  one  end  stands  what 
looks  like  a  little  black  hillock,  fiism  which  smoke  was  rising, 
as  it  was  from  various  crevices  in  different  parts;  that  litl^ 
hillock  is  the  crater  from  which  all  eruptions  burst.  The 
mountain  was  provokingly  still,  and  onlj'  gave  one  low 
gruTi»blc  and   a  very  small   rtnisiUon   of  smoke   iind   fiit!  wliile 
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wc  were  there;  ifc  liaa  never  been  more  tranquil,  Tlie  de- 
scent is  very  good  fun,  galloping  down  the  cinders ;  you  iiave 
only  to  take  cure  not  to  tumble  over  the  stones;  slipping  is 
impossible.  Tlie  whole  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  interest- 
ing, particularly  in  that  part  which  is  like  a  great  ocean  of 
lava,  and  where  the  guides  point  out  the  courses  of  the  dif- 
ferent eruptions,  all  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced.  We 
gwt  to  the  Hermitage  just  as  it  was  dark;  there  was  still  a 
red  tint  round  the  western  horizon,  and  the  islands  were 
dimly  slndonctl  out,  while  the  lourse  of  the  Bay  was  marked 
by  ii  thousand  dancing  lights  b  ilvatore  has  especial  care  of 
tiie  miuntain  under  the  crJtrs  of  the  Government,  to  whom 
he  is  obliged  to  make  a  daily  report  of  its  state,  and  he  is 
as  fond  ot  it  as  i  nnise  of  i  favorite  child,  or  a  trainer  at 
Nett  market  of  his  bust  nee  hor^Cjand  deiiglits  in  telling  anec- 
dotes ol  old  eruptions  and  phenomena,  and  of  different  travel- 
ers who  have  ascended  it. 

Two  years  ago  an  Engliali  merchant  here  laid  a  bet  of  two 
hundred  napoleons  that  he  would  go  from  Resina'  to  the  top 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Salvatore  went  with  him,  and  they  did 
it  in  an  hour  and  thirteen  minutes.  The  Englishman  rode 
relavs  of  horses,  but  the  guide  went  the  whcle  way  on  foot, 
and  tlie  best  part  of  the  ascent  Jiad  to  dtag  up  his  companion. 
He  said  it  nearly  killed  him,  and  he  did  not  recover  from  it  for 
several  weeks ;  he  is  fifty-three  years  old,  but  a  very  handsome 
man.  He  said,  however,  that  the  fatigue  of  tliis  exploit  was 
not  so  painful  as  what  he  went  through  in  carrying  the  Dnkc 
of  Buckingham  to  the  top ;  he  was  carried  up  in  a  chair  by 
twelve  men,  and  the  weight  was  so  enormous  that  his  shoul- 
der was  afterward  swelled  up  nearly  to  his  head.  When  the 
Duke  got  down  he  gave  a  great  dinner  {on  the  mountain), 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  celebrate  the  exploit.  S^- 
vatore  said  that  he  continues  to  write  to  many  scientific  men 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  when  any  thing  remarkable  oc- 
curs in  the  mountain,  and  talked  of  Buckland,  Playfair,  and 
Davy.  We  got  down  to  Eesina  about  half-past  nine,  and  at 
ten  eniKirked  again  and  sailed  over  to  Caste J-a-Mare,  where 
we  arrived  at  one  o'clock. 

>  From  SalTntoTc'a  houao  atEcBlnn  W  tlic  top  of  the  raoantain  ia  seven 
miles ;  fhim  ths  Ilermllago  to  tlie  top.  Si.  It  ia  ii  milo  and  20u  fuet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  naoont  (on  foot)  to  the  top,  800  feet  fVom  tho  point  we  first  g^ 
to  tlio  bottom  of  the  orater;  tho  iiinov  cniMr  (or  black  hill,  as  I  oall  it)  ia  380 
feet  hish  nnd  180  foot  in  ciroumfoi-EiiOJ.  The  milea  are  KcapolitJin  milea,  about 
tlirce-fourthj  of  aM  English  mile. 
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The  next  morning'  Mr.  Watson  and  I  got  a  six-oared 
boat  (with  sails)  and  went  to  Sorrento.  Castel-a-Mare  and 
the  whole  coast  are  beautiful.  Landed  a  mile  from  Sorrento, 
and  walked  by  a  path  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  Cocomella,  a 
villa  with  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Ji^y  exactly  opposite 
Naples. 

Placido  lunata  reeessu 

Hinc  atque  hine  curvas  peri'umpuut  aiquora  rapes. 

DaC  naturiL  locum,  montique  intcrvenit  ituum 

Litus  et  in  terms  Bcopulis  pendentibus  exit- 
Then  to  the  town  to  see  the  curiosities,  which  are  the 
Piscine,  Tasso's  house,  and  some  very  romantic  caverns  in  a 
wild  deJl  under  the  bridge  at  Sorrento ;  all  very  well  worth 
seeing,  but  Tasso's  house  was  locked,  so  we  could  not  get  to 
the  terrace.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  Sorrento  we  found  tbey 
were  performing  a  ceremony  which  takes  place  there  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  there  only — tiie  benediction  of  the 
liowers,  tlie  ushering  in  the  May. 


It  was  in  the  Archicpiscopal  church,  which  was  gayly 
adorned  with  hangings  of  various  colors,  gold  aud  silver  and 
flowers,  full  of  people,  all  in  their  best  attire.  A  priest  in  the 
pulpit  opposite  the  Archbishop's  throne  called  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  parishes  (seven  in  number),  who 
advanced  in  succession,  each  bearing  a  huge  cross  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  entirely  made  of  flowers,  and  adorned  with 
garlands  and  devices,  ail  likewise  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers, 
and,  as  each  came  up,  a  little  cannon  was  fired  off.  They  were 
blessed  in  succession,  and  then  deposited  around  the  throne 
of  the  Archbishop,  who,  after  this  ceremony  was  concluded, 
went  up  to  the  altar  and  celebrated  High  Mass.  They  told 
me  that  this  festival  had  taken  place  at  Sorrento  from  the  re- 
motest time. 

After  seeing  the  Piscine  we  went  into  a  garden  above, 
where  there  was  a  profusion  of  orange  and  lemon  frees,  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit;  the  oranges  were  pulled  off  the  trees  and  ate 
they  were  excellent,  and  as  red  as  Morella  cherries— 

Whose  fmit,  burnished  with  golden  lind, 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  ol'  delicious  taste. 
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We  could  not  stay  long  at  Sorrento,  and  were  four  lioura 
rawing  across  the  Bay  to  Naples.  Dined  with  Hill  at  the 
Villa  Belvidere  (a  delicious  villa  on  the  Vomero),  with  a  lai^, 
tiresome  partj',  principally  English. 

Yesterday  the  miracle  of  the  blood  of  San  Gennaro  was 
performed,  and  of  course  successfully ;  it  will  be  repeated 
every  morning  for  eight  days.  I  went  to-day  to  tbo  Cathedral, 
where  San  Geunaro'a  silver  bust  was  standing  on  one  side  of 
tiie  altar,  surrounded  by  lights,  and  the  vessel  containing  the 
blood  on  the  other.  Bound  the  altar  were  ranged  silver  heads 
of  various  saints,  his  particular  friends,  who  had  accompanied 
him  there  to  do  him  honor,  and  who  will  be  taken  this  evening 
with  him  in  procession  to  his  own  chapel.  Acton  and  I  went 
together,  and  one  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  church  seeing 
us  come  in,  and  judging  that  we  wanted  to  see  the  blood,  sum- 
moned one  of  the  canons,  who  was  half  asleep  in  a  stall,  who 
brought  out  the  blood,  which  is  contained  in  a  glass  vase 
mounted  with  silver.  It  liquefies  in  the  morning,  remains  in 
that  state  all  day,  and  congeals  again  at  niglit,  A  great 
many  people  were  waiting  to  kiss  the  vessel,  which  was 
handed  to  us  first.  We  kissed  it,  and  then  it  went  round, 
each  person  kissing  it  and  touching  it  with  his  head,  as  tliey 
do  St.  Peter's  foot  at  Rome.  San  Gennaro  and  his  silver 
companions  were  brought  in  procession  from  one  of  the  other 
churches,  all  the  nobility  and  an  immense  crowd  attending. 
I  had  fancied  that  the  French  had  exposed  and  put  an  end  to 
this  juggle,  but  not  at  all.  They  found  t!ie  people  so  attached 
to  the  superstition  that  they  patronized  it ;  they  adorned  the 
Chapel  of  St,  Januarius  with  a  magnificent  altar-piece  and 
other  presents.  The  first  time  (after  they  came  to  Naples) 
that  the  miracle  was  to  be  performed  the  blood  would  not 
liquefy,  which  produced  a  great  ferment  among  the  people. 
It  was  a  trick  of  the  priests  to  throw  odium  on  the  French, 
and  the  French  General  Championnet  thought  it  so  serious 
that  he  sent  word  that  if  the  blood  did  not  liquefy  forthwith 
the  priests  should  go  to  the  galleys.  It  liquefied  immediately, 
and  the  people  were  satisfied.  Acton  told  me  that  nobody 
believed  it  but  the  common  people,  but  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  leave  it  oiF.  It  is  what  is  called  a  false  position  to  be  in, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  go  on  pretending  to  perform  a 
miracle  in  which  no  men  of  sense  and  education  believe,  and 
in  which  it  is  well  known  they  don't  any  of  them  believe 
themselves.     Miracles,  if  sometimes  useful  and  profitable,  are 
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sometimes  awkward  incumbrances.  Drove  round  the  obscure 
parts  of  the  town,  and  througli  dense  masses  of  population,  by 
the  old  palace  of  Queen  Joan  and  tlie  market-place,  which  was 
the  scene  of  Masaniello's  sedition.  He  was  killed  in  the  great 
church  (in  164C). 

■Mat/  ith,-^-To  the  Museum,  and  saw  the  mummies  which 
have  been  unrolled ;  they  are  like  thin,  black,  shriveled  corpses ; 
iiair  and  shape  of  face  perfect,  even  the  eyelids.  Tlie  canvas- 
fold  in  which  they  are  wrapped  quile  fresh-looking ;  the  best 
preaen-ed  is  3,055  years  old.  Among  the  bronzes  there  is  a 
bust  of  Livia  with  a  wig.  Dined  with  Toledo,  the  Spanish 
Minister.  The  women  put  their  knives  into  their  mouths,  and 
he  is  always  kissing  bis  wife's  hand — an  ugly  little  old  woman. 
Toledo  was  Roman a's  aide-de-camp. 

May  5th. — To  Cumo;,  and  dined  at  the  Lake  of  Fusaro 
with  the  Talbots  and  Lushingions ;  not  a  prelty  lake,  hut  the 
country  near  it  pretty  enou^i.  A  splendid  sunset,  with  real 
purple.     "  Luminc  vestit  purpureo." 

May  Ith. — In  the  morning  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Janunrius, 
to  see  the  blood  liquefy.  The  grand  ceremony  was  last  Satur- 
day at  the  Cathedral,  but  the  miracle  is  repeated  GVCfy  morn- 
ing in  ihe  Chapel  for  eight  days.  I  never  saw  such  a  scene, 
at  once  so  ludicrous  and  so  disgusting,  but  more  of  the  latter. 
There  was  the  saint,  all  bedizened  with  pearls,  on  the  altar, 
the  other  silver  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  round  the  chapel, 
with  an  abundance  of  tapers  burning  before  them.  Certain 
people  were  admitted  within  the  rails  of  the  altar ;  the  crowd, 
consisting  chiefly  of  women,  and  most  of  them  old  women, 
•were  without.  Tliere  is  no  service,  but  the  priests  keep  mut- 
tering and  looking  at  the  blood  to  see  if  it  is  melling.  To- 
day it  was  unusuaOy  long,  so  these  old  Sibyls  kept  clamoring, 
"  Santa  Trinitil  I "  "  Sant-t  Virgiue  ! "  "  Dio  onnipotente ! " 
"  San  Gennaro  1 "  in  loud  and  discordant  chorus ;  still  the 
blood  was  obstinate,'  so  the  priest  ordered  them  to  go  down 
on  tlieir  knees  and  to  say  the  Atbanasian  Creed,  which  is  one 
of  the  specifics  resorted  to  in  such  a  case.  Ke  drawled  it  out 
with  his  eyes  shut,  and  the  women  screamed  the  responses, 
This  would  not  do,  so  they  fell  to  abuse  and  entreaties  with  a 
vehemence  and  volubiJity,  and  a  ehrUl  clamor,  which  was  at 

1 1  ilinc<l  nt  Hill's ;  eat  nost  to  tJio  DuolicsB  de  Dnlbci^,  talked  of  the  mil- 
ade,  which  she  told  me  alio  iirmiy  believed.  I  flmciodnone  believed  it  but  the 
lowest  of  tlio  people,  and  mbs  (very  lixili«hlvj  nBtoiiisliod ;  for  vhut  ouffbt  evet 
to  prodneo  astaiiiEliincnt  wliieli  Ims  to  do  with  credulity  in  Jiinttcrs  of  religion  ? 
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once  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  and  tlieir  folly.  Such  noise, 
sudi  gesticulations  I  One  woman  I  never  shall  forget,  with 
outstretched  arm,  distorted  visage,  and  voice  of  piercing 
slinrpness.  In  the  mean  time  the  priest  handed  about  the 
phifu  to  be  kissed,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  by- 
standers. "  E  sempre  duro  ?  "  "  Sempre  duro,  adesso  v'  6  una 
piccola  cosa,"  At  last,  after  all  the  handling',  praying,  kiss- 
ing, screaming,  entreating,  and  abusing,  the  blood  did  melt,' 
when  the  organ  struck  up,  they  all  sang  in  chorus,  and  so  it 
ended.  It  struck  me  as  particularly  disgusting,  though  after 
alt  it  is  not  fair  to  abuse  these  poor  people,  who  have  all  been 
brought  up  in  tJic  belief  of  the  miracle,  and  who  fancy  that 
clie  prosperity  of  their  city  and  all  that  it  contains  is  somehow- 
connected  with  its  due  performance.  The  priests  could  not 
discontinue  it  but  by  ackno(vledging  the  imposture,  and  by  an 
imaginative  people,  who  are  the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and  at- 
tached to  it  hy  force  of  inveterate  habit,  the  acknowledgment 
would  not  be  believed,  and  they  would  only  ii)cur  odium  by 
it ;  there  it  is,  and  (for  some  time  at  least)  it  must  go  on. 

Wont  up  to  Craven's  villa  (thi.s  is  the  villa  at  which  the 
amour  between  the  present  Queen  of  Naples  and  Captain 
Hess  was  carried  on),  and  sat  there  doing  nothing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  flowers,  and  sea-breezes,  and  beautiful  views.  To 
comprehend  all  the  luxury  of  tlie  bel  far  niente  one  must 
come  to  Na])les,  where  idleness  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing 
all  its  enerv-ating  qualities;  there  is  something  in  the  air  so 
elastic  that  I  have  never  been  at  anv  place  where  I  have  felt 
as  if  I  could  make  exertions  so  easily  as  here,  and  yet  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  sit  and  look  at  the  Bay,  the  mountains,  the 
islands,  and  the  town,  and  w.itch  its  amusing  inhabitants. 
At  least  half  an  hour  of  every  mominq  la  spent  at  my  win- 
dow, while  I  am  dressing,  watching  the  lazzaroni,  who  fish, 
work,  swim,  dress,  cook,  play,  and  quarrel  under  it.  At  this 
moment  the  scene  is  as  follows :  Half  a  dozen  boats  with 
awnings  and  flags  moored  off  the  landing-place,  a  few  iishing- 
boats  with  men  mending  their  nets,  three  fellows  swimming 
about  them,  two  with  red  caps  on  perched  upon  the  wall  play- 
ing at  cards,  two  or  three  more  looking  on,  one  on  the  ground 
being  shaved  by  a  barber  with  a  basin  (the  exact  counterpart 
iif  Mambrino's  helmet),  and  two  or  tliree  more  waiting  their 
turn  for  the  same  operation — always  a  certain  number  loung- 
ing about,  o there  smoking  or  asleep, 

I  lllai-uin  lacrj-iQic  raeditatiiiuo  muniiura  iir.cstant.--JuTENAL,  6. 
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M^ay  9th. — Rode  ■with  a  large  party  to  Astroni,  where 
they  diiied,  but  I  did  not,  There  were  the  Luahingtons, 
Prioce  and  Princess  Dentici  {he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Douane), 
Madame  and  Madenjoiselle  GJaliati  {she  is  remarkably  pretty), 
Count  (I  believe)  and  Countess  Bivalvia,  her  uncle,  Lord  A, 
Chichester,  Count  Gregorio,  and  a  Mr.  Stuart.  The  park,  or 
whatever  it  is  called — for  it  is  the  King's  chase  and  full  of 
wild-boars — ^is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  curious  places 
about  Naples.  Milton's  description  of  the  approach  to  Eden 
applies  exactly  to  Astroni;  if  ever  he  saw  it  it  is  likely  that 
he  meant  to  describe  it — 

To  the  border  cDmei 
Of  Eden,  nhero  dclieious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowna  with  hor  Incloauro  green, 
Aa  with  a  rural  monad,  the  champai^c  bciul 
or  a  Btecp  wildemces,  whose  hairy  Bides, 
With  thiukitt  ovei^own,  givtcsque,  and  wild. 
Access  denied ;  and  overhead  ap  ^p^vi 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  ahaile, 
A  sylriin  Rccnc,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  sliade,  a  woody  tljcutre 
Of  stutelicsi  view. 

It  is  ait  immense  crater  of  a  volcano,  the  amphitheatre 
quite  unbroken,  and  larger  than  that  of  Vesuvius,  but  covered 
with  wood,  the  bottom  with  very  fine  trees  of  various  sorts 
and  with  fern — very  wild  and  picturesque.  There  are  several 
little  hillocks,  supposed  to  have  been  small  craters;  but  al- 
though it  is  proved  that  this  was  a  volcano  from  the  lava  under 
the  soil  and  from  its  shape,  there  is  po  mention  of  it  as  an 
active  volcano,  and  nobody  can  tell  how  many  thousand  years 
ago  it  was  in  operation.  The  King  with  his  usual  good  taste 
is  cutting  down  the  finest  trees,  and  has  made  a  ride  round 
the  bottom,  which  he  has  planted  with  jioplars  in  a  double 
row,  spoiling  as  much  as  he  can  all  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
They  dined  in  a  shady  arbor,  made  on  purpose  with  branches 
of  trees  bound  together,  and  on  beds  of  fern,  were  very  merry, 
pelting  each  other  with  oranges  and  cherries,  and  dealing 
about  an  abundance  of  manual  jests. 

Evening, — I  have  taken  my  last  ride  and  last  look  at 
Naples,  and  am  surprised  at  the  sorrow  I  feet  at  quitting  it, 
as  I  fear,  forever.  Rode  again  to  Astroni  with  Morier,  and 
walked  through  the  wood  and  tried  to  scale  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  but  lost  my  path,  and  could  only  get  half- 
way up ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  place  about  Naples.     Came 
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back  by  tho  StraJa  Noova,  and  saw  for  the  lait  time  that 
delicious  Bay  with  its  coast  and  its  islands,  ivhich  are  as 
deeply  imprinted  on  my  memory  as  if  I  had  passed  my  life 
among  them.  To-night  I  have  stood  once  more  by  the  shore, 
and  cwuld  almost  have  cried  to  think  I  siiould  never  see  it 
again— 

The  smooth  s urfaee  of  (his  summer  son —  * 

nor  breath  this  delicious  air,  nor  feast  my  eyes  on  the  scene 
of  gaycty,  and  brilliancy,  and  beauty,  around  me.  Nobody  can 
form  an  idea  of  Naples  without  coming  to  it;  every  gale 
seems  to  bring  health  and  cheerfulness  with  it,  and  appears 
"able  to  drive  all  sadness  but  despair." 

Naples,  they  tell  me,  docs  very  well  for  a  short  time,  but 
you  will  soon  grow  tired  of  it.  To  be  sure,  I  have  been  here 
only  three  weeks,  but  I  liked  it  better  every  day,  and  I  am 
wretched  at  leaving  it,  "What  could  I  ever  mean  by  thinking 
it  was  not  gay,  and  less  lively  than  Genoa  ?  To-night,  as  I 
came  home  from  riding,  the  shore  was  covered  with  lazzaroni 
and  tlirongs  of  people,  dancing,  singing,  harping,  fiddling — 
all  so  merry,  and  as  if  the  open  air  and  their  own  elastic 
spirits  were  happiness  enough,  I  suppose  I  shall  never  come 
again,  for  when  I  have  measured  back  the  distance  to  my 
own  foggy  country,  tliere  I  shall  settle  forever,  and  Naples 
and  licr  sunny  shores  and  her  balmy  winds  will  only  be  as  a 
short  and  delightful  dream,  from  which  I  have  waked  too 
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Mola  di  Gaeta,  May  Qfh. — I  have  dined  here  on  an  open 
srrace  (looking  over  the  garden  and  the  delicious  Bay),  where 
iiave  been  sitting  writing  the  whole  evening.      The  moon 
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13    just    rising,  and    throwing'  a    Good    of    silver    over  tlic 

Rising  in  cloudless  majesty, 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  llglil. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  maiitlo  Ihron-. 

We  left  Naples  at  lialf-past  seven  in  the  morning,  went  to 
Oaserta,  and  walked  over  the  palace,  in  which  nothing  strucli 
me  but  the  dimensions,  the  staircase,  and  a  few  of  the  rooms. 
The  theatre  is  very  well  contrived ;  it  is  at  one  end  of  the 
palace,  and  the  back  of  it  opens  hy  large  folding  doors  into 
the  garden,  so  that  they  can  have  any  depth  of  stage  they 
please,  and  arrange  any  pageants  or  cavalcades.  This  could, 
however,  only  be  at  a  theatre  in  a  country-house.  Thence 
to  Capua,  and  went  over  the  Amphitheatre,  which  is  very 
remarkable.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  than  tlie  Coliseum,  but 
the  arena  did  not  appear  to  me  so  vast.  Here  wo  are  in  the 
land  of  names  again,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  imagination 
not  to  run  over  the  grandeur,  luxury,  and  fate  of  Capua,  for 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  I  was  standing  {for  the  chief  places 
are  ascertained)  in  all  probability  Hannibal  ofton  sat  to  see 
the  games.' 

The  Italian  postilions,  it  must  be  owned,  are  a  comical 
set.  They  sometimes  go  faster  than  ever  I  went  in  England, 
then  at  others  they  creep  like  snails,  and  stop  at  the  least 
inclined  plane  to  put  on  the  Scarpa,  The  occasions  tliey 
generally  select  for  going  fast  are  when  they  have  six  horses 
harnessed  to  tiie  carriage,  and  so  extend  about  ten  yards, 
on  slippery  pavement;  through  very  narrow  streets,  extremely 
crowded  with  women  and  children ;  then  tlioy  will  flog  their 
iiorses  to  full  speed,  and  clatter  along  without  fear  or  shame. 
Nothing  happens;  I  have  remarked  that  nothing  ever  does 
anywhere  in  Italy. 

I  have  walked  over  this  garden  [at  Gaota],  which  contains 
remains  of  one  of  Cicero's  villas,  but  they  are  only  arched 
rooms  like  vaults,  and  not  worth  seeing  bat  for  the  name  of 
Cicero,  and  the  recollection  thai  ho  was  murdered  almost  on 
this  spot.  He  had  good  taste  in  his  villas,  for  this  bay  is  as 
placid  and  delicious  as  that  of  Baice.  There  is  an  ancient 
bath,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  villa;  it  is  in  the  sea. 

'  No  such  thin;^.  JUt  Capun  waa  nearly  doatroyed,  and  if  it  had  an  amphi- 
theatro  it  would  have  been  i-uine<L  These  ruins  must  liave  ^elollgud  to  Capus 
the  Second,  which  woa  rostorod  hy  Auguslos  or  Tiberias,  and  bcoaiuo  as  ilour- 
Uhing  and  populous  na  the  first  had  boon. — [C.  C.  G.J 
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and  still    available  ivlicn  cleaned  out,  which  just  i 
not 

Home,  Afay  lOl/i. — Left  Mola  at  half-past  seven  and  got 
hero  at  ten  minutes  after  seven.  It  was  so  kind  as  to  rain 
last  night  and  this  morning,  and  lay  the  dust  all  the  way, 
Stop[)ed  at  Terracina,  and  went  to  see  the  ancient  port,  which 
is  worth  seeing.  The  road  is  pretty  all  the  way,  but  the 
scenery  in  Italy  wants  verdure  and  foliage.  The  beauty  of 
these  landscapes  consists  in  the  bold  outlines,  lofty  mountains, 
abundant  vegetation,  and  bright  atmosphere,  and  they  are 
always  bettor  to  look  at  from  a  little  distance  than  very  near. 
Aricia  is  pretty  well  wooded.  I  found  a  parcel  of  letters  with 
the  London  news ;  but  the  post  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad, 
for  I  got  one  of  the  3i)d  of  April  and  another  of  the  19th  of 
Jtareh  on  Ihc  same  day. 

OJ"  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  XAFLES. 
{Wriltcii  InacartbsQboiweeaSiiplosainlMoladi  GacU.) 


Though  not  a  spark  of  true  poetic  firo 
lleunicd  at  my  birth,  or  on  my  craillG  fcJl, 

Tliougli  rude  my  numbers,  and  untuned  my  lyre, 
X  will  not  loavo  thcc  with  a  mute  Inronell. 

I  cannot  sGc  recede  thy  eiimiy  shore, 

Kor  linE'riiig  look  my  hist  upon  tliy  bay, 
And  know  that  they  will  meet  my  gaie  no  more. 


'Tis  not  tliat  Lore  laments  Ms  broken  toys, 
Nor  is  it  Friendship  murmurs  to  depart, 

Touching  the  ehoi'ds  of  recollected  joys 
Wliicli  ring  with  sad  vibration  on  tlie  heart. 

Nor  bound  am  I  In  H.ibit's  unfelt  chain, 
Which  o'er  the  fancy  steals  with  gradual  poivt 

Tilt  local  eympalhy  awakes  in  pain. 
That  slept  unconauious  till  the  parting  hour. 

Gut  'tis  the  charm,  so  great,  yet  undefined, 
That  Nature's  self  around  lair  Naples  throws, 

Whicii  now  excites  and  elevates  the  mind, 
And  now  invites  It  to  no  duU  repose. 

No  cjchalations  damp  the  spirits  choke, 
Tliiit  feed  on  ether  teuip'rate  and  serene  j 

No  yellow  fogs,  or  murky  clouds  of  smoke, 
Obscure  the  lustre  of  this  .joyoua  scene. 
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The  God  of  Gladness  with  prolific  rav 

Bids  the  rich  soil  ita  teeming  womb  citmnd, 
While  healUiful  breezes,  cooled  witli  Oceun'a  sprai 

Scatter  a  dewy  freshness  o'vt  tlie  land. 
No  moontatn  bJlloir'a  huge  uplifted  cresC 

Lashes  the  foaming  beach  ivith  suDen  ronr; 
The  Ginoolh  sea  Eparklcs  in  unbroken  rest, 

Or  lightly  rakea  upon  the  pebbled  shore. 
The  Ocean's  Monarch  on  these  golden  sands 

Seems  the  lusuriona  hiwa  of  Love  to  own,' 
And  jield  his  trident  to  Thalassia's  hands, 

To  rule  the  waters  from  the  Baian  throne. 
Here  the  green  olive,  and  the  purple  vine, 

The  lofty  poplar  and  the  ehu  espouse, 
Or  lound  the  mulberry  their  tendrils  twine, 

Oc  creep  in  clusters  thi-ough  the  ilei.bougli!i. 
A  thousand  flowers,  enameling  the  Gelds, 

Declare  th«  presence  of  returning  spring ; 
A  various  harvest  smiling  Ceres  yields, 

And  all  the  groves  with  vocal  music  sing. 
Earth,  air,  and  sea  th'  enchantment  of  the  clime, 

itevived  that  young  elation  of  the  breast 
When  Hope,  undaunted,  saw  the  form  of  Timo 

In  Fancy's  gay  deluding  colors  drest. 
And  Ihougli  those  visit 

Which  in  the  momir_ 
And  all  the  false  and  flatt'rmg  hopes  ore  dead 

That  vainly  prumised  a  serencr  close — 
I'll'snateh  the  joys  which  spite  of  fate  remain 

To  cheer  life's  darkness  with  a  transient  ray. 
And  ol^  in  vivid  fancy  roam  again 

Through  these  blest  regions  when  I'm  far  away. 

Home,  May  13(A. — Walked  about  TisitlnE  to  announce 
my  return,  and  found  nobody  at  home.  Hired  a  horse 
and  rode  with  Lovaino  till  near  eight  o'clock ;  rode  by 
the  Via  Sacra  two  or  three  miles  along  the  Street  of  Tombs 
— very  interesting  and  curious — and  then  cut  across  to  tho 
ruin  of  an  old  vil^,  where  an  apartment  floored  with  raai'ble 
has  lately  been  discovered,  evidently  &  bath,  and  a  very  large 
one;  on  to  Torlonia's  scavo  and  under  the  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  Nothing  at  Rome  delights  and  astonishes 
me  more  than  the  aqueducts,  the  way  they  stretch  over  the 
Campagna — ' 
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As  some  earth-bom  giants  spreiul 

Their  mighty  arms  along  th'  indented  mead. 

Anii  wlien  you  approach  tliem  how  admirable  are  their  vast- 
nes3  and  solidity — each  arch  "in  itself  a  fabric,  and  the  whole 
so  venerable  and  beautiful.  After  all  my  delight  ab  Naples  I 
infinitely  prefer  Rome  ;  there  is  a  tranquil  magnificence  and 
repose  about  Rome,  and  an  indefinable  pleasure  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  coloring,  and  the  ruins,  which  are  better  felt  than 
described.  We  lingered  about  the  aqueducts  till  dark,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  twilight  here  ;  the  sun  sets,  and  in  half  an 
hour  it  is  night.  Almost  everybody  is  gone  or  going,  but  the 
lieat  can't  have  driven  them  awaj',  for  it  is  perfectly  cool. 

As  we  set  out  on  our  ride  we  passed  a  little  church  called 
"Domine,  quo  vadis?"  which  w:is  built  on  this  occasion: 
St.  Peter  was  escaping  from  Rome  (he  was  a  great  coward, 
that  Princcps  Apostolorum),  and  at  this  spot  he  met  Christ, 
and  said  to  him,  "Domine,  quo  vadis?"  "Why,"  replied 
our  Saviour,  "  I  am  goiog  to  be  crucified  over  aj2;ain,  for  you 
are  running  away,  and  won't  stay  to  do  my  business  here  ;  " 
on  wliich  St.  Peter  returned  to  suffer  in  his  own  person,  and 
the  church  was  built  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  The 
Saint  has  no  reason  to  be  flattered  at  the  character  which  is 
given  of  him  by  the  pious  editors  of  his  Epistles.  "  Confi- 
dence and  zeal  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  character,  but 
he  was  sometimes  deficient  in  firmness  and  resolution.  He 
had  the  feith  to  walk  upon  the  water,  but  when  the  sea  grew 
boisterous  his  faith  deserted  him  and  he  became  afraid.  He 
was  forward  to  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  die  in  that  profession,  and  yet  soon 
after  he  thrice  denied,  and  with  oaths,  that  he  knew  any  thing 
of  Jesus.  The  warmth  of  his  temper  led  him  to  cut  off  the 
ear  of  the  High  Priest's  servant,  and  by  his  timidity  and  dis- 
simulation respecting  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch  he  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  eager  and  resolute  St.  Paul." 

We  returned  through  the  Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  and  by 
the  Scala  Santa.  There  are  three  flights  of  steps ;  those  in 
the  middle  are  covered  with  wood  (that  the  marbJe  may  not 
be  worn  out),  and  these  are  the  holy  steps ;  the  other  two 
are  for  the  pious  to  walk  down.     I  had  no  idea  anybody  ever 

mains  form  the  great  omanitnt  of  tho  Campajma,  was  bosun  by  Califfula.  and 
flnislied  by  Clandlua.  The  straetui-e  of  the  arohos  ia  exaStly  like  those  of  tho 
Coliaeum.  The  first  aqueduct  ivas  built  by  Appius  Catena,  the  censor,  the  aaina 
who  laid  down  tho  Vii  Appin,  310  b.o. 
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■went  up  on  their  knees,  tliougli  I  was  aware  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  up  on  their  feet,  and  with  no  small  surprise  saw 
several  devout  females  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremony. 
They  walk  up  the  vestibule,  drop  upon  their  knees,  rise  and 
walk  over  the  landing-place,  carefully  tuck  up  their  gowns, 
drop  again,  and  tlien  up  they  toil  in  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  postures  imaginable. 


DnvDES,  Jav.  8. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  spiritual  advantage  derivable 
from  the  action,  but  I  don't  know  what.  Why,  however,  I 
should  be  surprised  I  can't  tell,  after  all  I  have  seen  here. 
Madame  de  Dalbcrg  came  to  my  recollection,  and  San 
Grennaro;  she  had  owned  to  me  that  she  believed  in  the 
miracle,  and  we  had  a  long  dispute  about  it,  though  I  have 
since  thought  that  I  am  wrong  to  regard  her  credulity  with 
such  pity  and  contempt.  The  case  admits  of  an  argument, 
though  not  that  which  she  made  use  of  Many  people  are 
right  in  what  they  do,  but  without  knowing  why ;  some 
wrong,  with  very  fair  reasons.  Slie,  however,  is  wrong  both 
ways,  but  she  had  been  brought  up  in  principles  of  strong 
religious  belief,  and  she  belongs  to  a  churcli  which  teaches 
that  miracles  have  never  ceased  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
till  now.  Those  wlio  believe  that  a  miracle  ever  was  per- 
formed cannot  doubt  that  another  may  be  performed  now ; 
the  only  (juestion  is  as  to  the  fact.  We  believe  that  miracles 
ceased  with  the  Apostles,  and  we  pronounce  all  that  are 
alleged  to  have  happened  since  to  be  fictitious.  Believing  as 
she  does  that  miracles  have  continually  occurred,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  one  she  sees  herself 
than  in  tliose  which  are  reported  by  others.  She  sees  this 
done ;  it  is,  then,  a  miracle  or  it  is  an  imposture ;  but  it  is 
declared  to  be  a  miracle  by  a  whole  body  of  men,  who  must 
know  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  and  to  whom  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect  and  confidence,  and  who 
have  always  been  deemed  worthy  of  belief.  What  is  it,  then, 
she  believes  ?  The  evidence  of  her  own  senses,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  a  number  of  men,  and  a  succession  of  them,  who  are 
competent  witnesses,  and  whose  characters  are  for  the  most 
part  unblemished,  in  her  opinion  certainly.  The  objection 
that  it  is  imprabablo,  and  that  no  sufficient  reason  is  assigned 
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And  ivlieti  the  event  only  is  rcTcalcd,  it  is  not  for  men  to  dogmatize  about 
the  mode  or  means  of  its  ttccoraplishmcnt,  for  God'a  najs  are  not  ns  our 
nnjs,  nor  His  tbouglits  as  our  tliouKhts,  and  His  purposes  may  be  wiouglit 
out  in  a  manner  tliat  ive  wot  not. — Keith. 

There  is  nothing'  of  which  we  arc  so  continually  reminded 
as  that  ivemust  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness 
and  fitness  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  and  there  may  there- 
fore be  good  cause  for  the  San  Gcnnaro  affair,  though  we  can- 
not fatliom  it.  Still,  as  the  generality  of  people  of  education 
have  given  it  up,  one  wonders  at  the  orthodox  few  whose 
belief  lingers  on.  There  are  other  bloods  that  liquefy  in 
various  places  besides  San  Gcunaro's. 

12th. — Walked  to  Santa  Agnesc,  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
a  pretty  church,  but  hardly  anybody  in  it ;  to  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  empty  liUewise,  but  Michael  Angelo's  Christ 
was  there — a  grand  performance,  though  defective  about  the 
legs,  which  are  too  thick;  he  has  one  golden  foot  for  the 
devotees,  who  were  wearing  out  the  marble  toe,  and  would 
soon  have  had  it  as  smooth  as  that  of  Jupiter's  in  St.  Peter's ; 
ci-devant  Jupiter,  now  St.  Peter. 

I  went  again  to  the  Pantheon,  and  walked  round  and  round, 
and  looked,  and  admired;  even  the  ragged  wrctclies  who  came 
in  seemed  struck  with  admiration.  It  is  so  fine  fo  see  tlie 
clouds  rolling  above  through  the  roof;  it  passes  my  compre- 
hension liow  this  tempio  escaped  the  general  wreck  of  Kome. 
Then  to  St;  Peter's,  and  went  up  to  the  roof  and  to  the  ball, 
through  the  aperture  of  which  I  could  just  squeeze,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  room  when  once  in  it.  The  ball  holds  above 
thirty  people,  stuffed  close  of  course.  Three  other  men  were 
going  tip  at  the  same  time,  who  filled  the  narrow  ascent  with 
garlicky  effluvia.  It  is  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  the  size 
and  grandeur  of  St.  Peter's  without  going  over  the  roof,  and 
examining  all  the  details,  and  looking  down  from  the  galleries. 
The  ascent  is  very  easy ;  there  are  slabs  at  the  bottom  taken 
from  the  holy  gates,  as  they  were  successively  opened  and 
closed  by  the  different  Popes  at  the  Jubilees.'    At  the  top 

1  Tlie  Jubilee  was  oatiiblialiEil  by  Boiiil'uco  VIII.,  in  1500, and  wbb  originally 
a  centenary  eommcmonitioii,  butrednced  to  fifty  years,  and  aitorward  to 
tncnty-tivo,  as  it  still  continues.  Ilallnm  remarks  tliiit  (be  Court  of  Koine  at 
the  nost  Jubilee  will  read  with  a  sigh  the  description  of  tbat  of  13O0.  "  The 
Popo  reeeived  an  inealculnblo  sum  of  money,  for  two  piieats  stood  day  and 
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were  recorded  tlie  ascents  of  various  kings  and  princes  and 
princesses,  who  had  clambered  up ;  there  was  also  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  very  counterpart  of  that  which 
is  still  seen  on  the  wall  in  Titus's  Baths,  only  instead  of 
"  Joveni  omnipotentem  atquc  omnes  Deos  iratos  habeat,"  etc., 
etc.,  it  runs,  "Iratos  habeat  Deum  omnipotentem  et  Apos- 
toEos  Petruin  et  Paulum,"  though  I  don't  see  why  Paul  should 
care  about  it.     Went  afterward  and  walked  on  the  Pincian, 

This  morning  went  with  the  Lovaines  and  Monsignore 
Spada  to  see  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  to  have 
been  shown  us  by  Monsignore  Maii,  the  librarian,  but  he  was 
engaged  elsewhere  and  did  not  come.  These  galleries  are 
most  beautiful,  vast,  and  magnificent,  and  the  painting  of  the 
old  part  interesting  and  curious,  but  that  which  was  done  by 
Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  has  deformed  the  walls  with  such 
trash  as  I  never  beheld;  they  present  various  scenes  of  the 
misfortunes  of  these  two  Popes,  and  certain  passages  in  their 
lives.  The  principal  manuscripts  we  saw  were  a  history  of 
Federigo  di  Felto,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  nephew  of  Julius  II., 
beautifully  illuminated  by  Julio  Clovio,  a  scholar  of  Giulio 
Romano.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  exquisite  than  these 
paintings.  Among  the  most  curious  of  the  literary  treasures 
we  saw  are  a  manuscript  of  some  of  St.  Augustine's  works, 
written,  upon  a. palimpsest  of  Cicero's  "Do  Republicjl ;"  this 
treatise  was  brought  to  light  by  Maii ;  the  old  Latin  was  as 
nearly  erased  as  possible,  but  by  the  application  of  gall  it  has 
been  brought  out  faintly,  but  enough  to  be  made  out,  and 
completely  read  :  Henry  VIII, 's  love-letters  to  Anno  Boleyn, 
in  French  and  English:  Henry's  reply  to  Luther,  the  p.-esen- 
tation  copy  to  the  Pope  (Clement  VIL),  signed  by  him  twice 
at  the  end,  in  English  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  Latin  at  the 
dedication,  which  is  also  written  by  his  own  hand,  only  a  line ; 
the  pictures  representing  St,  Peter's  in  different  stages  of  the 
work  are  very  curious.  In  the  print-room  there  is  a  celestial 
globe  painted  by  Julio  Romano. 

Just  before  I  went  to  the  Vatican  T  read  in  GaUgnam  the 
agreeable  intelligence  that  my  mare  Lady  Emily  had  beat 
Clotilde  at  Newmarket,  which  I  attribute  entirely  to  my  ex 
volo  of  a  silver  horseshoe,  which  I  vowed,  before  I  went  to 
Naples,  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Pantheon  In  case  I  won  the 
match ;  and,  as  I  am  resolved  to  be  as  good  as  my  word,  I 

i%ht  at  the  ollar  of  St.  Peter,  with  mlies  in  tlicii-  hiinds,  mking  up  the  benpB  of 
money ." — Mcbaioki. 
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liiive  ordered  the  liorscslioe,  whicli  ia  to  be  sent  on  Monday, 
a.nd  as  soon  as  it  arrives  it  shall  be  suspended  among  all  the 
arms,  and  legs,  and  broken  gigs,  and  heads,  iind  silver  hearts, 
and  locks  of  liair. 

Everybody  hei-o  i?  in  great  alarm  about  the  King  (George 
IV.),  wlio  I  liave  no  doubt  is  very  ill.  I  urn  afraid  he  will  die 
before  I  get  home,  and  I  should  like  to  be  in  at  tlie  death  and 
see  all  the  proceedings  of  a  nciv  roign ;  but,  now  I  am  here,  I 
must  stay  out  my  time,  let  what  will  liajjpcn.  I  shall  probably 
never  see  Rome  again,  and  "  according  to  tlie  law  of  probabil- 
ity, so  true  in  general,  so  false  in  particular,"  1  have  a  good 
chance  of  seeing  at  least  one  more  King  leave  us. 

May  loth. — I  rode  with  Lord  Haddington  to  the  Villa 
Mclliiii  last  evening  on  a  confounded  higli-going  old  hunter  of 
Lord  Lyuedocli's,  whicli  be  gave  to  William  Russell.  On  my 
return  found  Henry  de  Ros  just  arrived,  having  been  stopped 
at  Aquapendente  and  Viterjjo  for  want  of  a  lasaia pa^are. 

This  morning  I  have  been  dragging  him  about  the  town 
till  he  was  lialf  dciid.  The  last  three  daya  have  been  the 
hottest  to  which  Rome  is  subject — not  much  sun,  no  winfl,  but 
an  air  lilte  an  oven.  The  only  cool  [jlace  is  St.  Peter's,  that  is 
delicious.  It  is  the  coolest  place  in  summer  and  the  warmest 
in  winter.  We  went  to  St.  Peter's,  Coliseum,  gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  Villa  Albaui,  and  Villa  Borgliese.  The  Villa  Albani 
I  had  not  seen  before ;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  Roman  villa, 
full  of  fine  things  (the  finest  of  which  is  the  Antiuous),  but 
very  ill  kept  up.  The  Cardinal  has  not  set  his  foot  in  it  for  a 
year  and  a  half;  there  is  one  walk  of  ilexes  perfectly  shad^v, 
but  all  the  rest  is  exposed  to  Ihe  sun.  The  post  brought  very 
bad  accounts  of  the  King,  who  is  certainly  dying.  I  have  no 
notion  that  he  will  live  till  I  get  Iionte,  but  they  tell  me  there 
will  be  no  changes.  Gagarin  told  me  last  night  that  Li§ven 
is  to  ke  governor  to  tlio  Emperor  of  Russia's  eldest  sun,  that 
for  the  present  he  will  retain  the  title  of  Embassador,  and 
that  Maluscewitz  will  be  Chargfi  d'AffaircB  in  Ijondon. 

Ma>/  ISth. — Again  dragging  Henry  de  Kos  about,  wlio 
likes  to  see  sights,  but  is  not  strong  enough  to  undergo 
fatigue.  Yesterday  I  called  on  M.  de  la  Ferronays,  and  had 
a  long  conversaticm  about  French  polities ;  he  is  ffreatly 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  allairs  in  France,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  said  every  thing  he  could  to  the  King  to-dissimde  him 
from  changing  his  Minialrv  and  tiving  a  coup  cVilat,  that  the 
King  has  always  been  i:i  hij  \:  :n-.  a-,  vise  to  a  Constitution, 
14 
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and  has  now  got  it  into  his  head  that  there  is  a  settled  design 
to  subvert  the  royal  authority,  in  which  idea  he  is  confirmed 
by  those  about  him,  "son  petit  entournge."  He  nnlicipates 
notiiing  but  disaster  to  tlie  King  and  disoidcr  in  ihe  counlry 
from  these  violent  measures,  and  soys  that  France  was  in- 
creasing' in  prosperity,  averse  to  change,  satisfied  with  its 
Government  and  Constitution,  and  only  desirous  of  certain 
ameliorations  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
and  of  preserving  inviolate  llie  institutions  it  had  obtained. 
He  thinits  the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  if  it  sliould 
succeed,  will  have  no  effect  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
Polignae;  says  they  committed  a  capital  fault  in  the  begin- 
ning by  proroguing  the  Chambers  upon  their  malting  that 
violent  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  that  ihcy  should 
immediately  have  proceeded  to  propose  tbo  enactment  of 
those  laws  of  which  the  country  stands  in  need,  when  if  the 
Chamber  had  agreed  to  them  tlic  Ministry  would  Iiave  aj> 
peared  to  have  a  majority,  and  would  therel)y  gain  moral 
strength  ;  and  if  they  had  been  rejected,  the  King  would  have 
had  a  fine  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  nation,  and  say- 
ing that  as  long  as  they  had  attacked  him  personally  he  had 
passed  it  by,  but  as  they  opposed  all  those  ameliorations 
which  the  state  of  France  required,  his  people  might  judge 
between  liim  and  them,  and  that  this  would  at  least  havo 
given  him  a  chance  of  success  and  brought  many  moderate 
people  to  his  side.  He  added  that  he  had  also  suid  the  same 
thing  to  Polignae,  but  without  success,  that  he  is  totally  igno- 
rant of  France  and  will  listen  to  nobody,  I  told  liiin  that 
Henry  deRos  had  been  at  Lyons  when  the  Dauphin  came, 
and  how  ill  lie  was  received  by  tlie  townspeople  and  the  trooijs, 
at  which  he  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised,  tltough  sorry. 

Went  to  Santa  Maria  in  Trastovero  to-day,  the  Fai'iicsc 
Palace,  the  Famesina  and  Spada,  Portico  d'Ottavia  anfl  Mau- 
soleo  d'Augusto ;  this  last  not  worth  seeing  at  all.  The  last 
time  I  was  at,  tbe  Spada  I  did  not  see  the  pictures,  some  of 
which  are  very  good,  particularly  a  Judith  by  Guido,  and  n 
Dido  by  Guorcino,  which  is  damaged,  but  beautiful.  Then  to 
Santa  Maria  Maggtore  and  St.  Jolm  Latcran,  and  a  ride  over 
the  Campagna  to  the  Claudian  aqueduct  and  Torlonia's 
scavo. 

May  ^Of.7i.—l  breakfasted  with  Wills  at  his  villa  on  the 
Palatine;  Madame  de  Menon,  Henry  Cheney,  Fox,  and  the 
Portuguese    Charg6    d' Affaires ;    very   agreeable ;    his    villa 
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charming ;  it  fornierlv  belonged  to  Julius  II.,  and  one  room  is 
p:Lintetl  in  fresco  by  Kaphael  and  liis  scholars,  as  they  say. 

The  Portuguese  is  Donna  Maria's  officer.  Tlie  relations  of 
the  Holy  See  with  Portugal  are  rather  anomalous,  but  sensi- 
ble. The  Pope  says  he  haa  nothing  to  do  wiih  politics,  does 
not  acknowledge  Dom  Miguel,  but  aa  he  is  de  facto  ruler  of 
Portugal,  he  nmsfc  for  the  good  of  tlie  Cburcli  (whose  inter- 
ests are  not  to  be  abandoned  for  any  temporal  considerations) 
transact  business  with  him,  and  so  he  does.  This  Envoy  is 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Queen's  cause. 
Went  to  the  Orti  Famesiani  and  to  Livia's  Baths,  where 
there  is  still  some  painting  and  gilding  to  be  seen.  Then  to  the 
Capitol;  saw  the  pictures  and  statues  (again),  and  called  on 
Bunsen,  who  told  me  a  colossal  head  of  Commodus  could  not 
be  Commodus  (which  stands  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol); 
he  won't  allow  any  thing  is  any  thing.  He  is  full  of  politics, 
and  thinks  the  French  will  get  rid  of  their  domestic  difficul- 
ties by  colonizing  Africa,  and  docs  not  see  why  they  should 
not  as  well  as  tlie  Romans  ;  bat  he  seems  a  betier  antiquary 
than  politician. 

Some  pictures  in  the  Capitol  are  very  fine — Domenichino's 
Sybil  and  SantSi  Barbara,  Guerclno's  Santa  Petronella  (copied 
in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's)  and  Cleopatra  and  Antony.  Tiiere 
are  several  unfinished  Guidos,  some  only  just  begun.  They 
say  he  played,  and  when  he  lost  and  could  not  pay,  painted  a 
picture ;  so  these  are  the  produce  of  bad  nights,  and  their 
progress  perhaps  arrested  by  bettor. 

To  the  Borghese  Villa.  At  present  I  think  Chiswick  bet- 
ter than  any  villa  here,  but  they  tell  me  when  I  get  home 
and  see  Cliiswiek  and  remember  these  I  shall  think  differently. 
Mai/  33(f. — Found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  Roman 
customs  and  dine  early  and  go  out  after  dinner ;  one  must 
dine  at  four  or  at  nine.  Went  to  Raphael's  house,  which  is 
painted  by  his  scholars,  and  or.e  room  by  himself;  a  very 
pretty  villa,  uninhabited,  and  belongs  to  an  old  man  and  an 
old  woman,  who  will  neither  live  in  it  nor  let  it.  Though  close 
to  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  is  occupied  by  the  malaria,  this 
villa  ia  quite  free  from  it.  Tlie  miliaria  ia  inexplicable,  [f  it 
was  "palpable  to  sight  as  to  feeling,"  it  would  be  like  a  fog 
which  roaches  so  f^ir  and  no  fartlier.  Here  arc  ague  and 
salubrity,  clieck  by  jowl.  To  the  Pamlili  Doria,  a  bad  house 
with  a  magniHeent  view  all  round  Rome ;  fine  garden  in  the 
regular  clipped  slyle,  but  very  shady,  .-ind  the  stone-pines  the 
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finest  berc;  this  garden  is  well  kept.  Malaria  again;  Rome 
is  blockaded  by  malaria,  and  some  day  will  surrender  to  it 
altogctlier;  as  it  is,  it  is  molanclioly  to  see  all  these  deserted 
villas  and  palaces,  scarcely  one  of  wiiich  is  inhabited  or 
decently  kept.  I  don't  know  one  palace  or  villa  which  is  lived 
in  as  we  should  live  in  England;  the  Borglics  "V  ila  s  f I  e 
only  one  which  is  really  welt  kept,  but  Prince  Bo  "-l  e  e  1  is 
i 70,01)0  a  year;  lio  lives  at  Florence  and  never  u>  es  1  ere 
but  keeps  collecting  and  filling  his  villa.  The  oih  r  morn  ng 
the  ground  here  was  in  many  parts  covered  by  a  tbm  r  d 
powder,  which  was  known  to  come  from  an  c  u]  t  o  a  I 
everybody  thought  it  was  Vesuvius,  and  so  travelers  reported, 
but  it  turns  out  to  be  from  Etna  or  Btromboli.  Nipk'i  wis 
covered  with  it,  and  the  sun  obscured,  but  it  is  njucli  neir  r 
Rome  must  be  300  or  400  miles  from  Etna. 

Jtfaf/  23(?, — Went  to  three  churches — Nuovi,  S  m  Gio 
vanni  dei  Fiorentini,  San  Agoslino ;  in  this  lattci  is  Kaph  id's 
fresco  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  style  of  M.  Angclo,  but  it 
did  not  particularly  strike  me.  There  is  a  remarkable  Ma 
donna  here,  a  gi-eat  favorite;  her  shrine  is  qnite  illumi- 
nated ivith  lamps  and  Ciindles,  and  adorned  ivith  offerings 
which  cover  the  columns  on  cacli  side  of  tirc  church.  Nu- 
merous devotees  were  kissing  her  gilt  foot,  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child  were  decked  with  car-rings,  bracelets,  and  jewels 
and  gold  in  every  shape ;  the  Child,  which  is  of  a  tawny  mar- 
ble, looked  like  some  favorite  little  "  niggei',"  so  bedizened  was 
he  with  finery.  She  is  a  much  more  popular  Madonna  thaTi  my 
friend  of  the  Pantheon,  to  whom  I  went,  as  in  honor  bound, 
and  hung  up  my  horseshoe  by  a  purple  ribbon  (my  racing 
color)  round  one  of  the  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  with  this 
inscription— C.  C.  G.,  P.  G.  R  N.  A.  27,.  1S30.' 

Toole  H,  de  Ros  to  see  the  Cenci  and  the  skeleton  friars, 
not  exactly  birds  of  a  feather;  was  obliged  to  squabble  with 
the  monk  to  get  a  sight  of  my  old  friends  the  skeletons,  who 
at  last  let  us  in,  but  would  not  take  auy  money,  which  I 
thought  monks  never  refused,  but  my  laqiiaia  de  place  said, 
"  Lo  conosco  bene,  c'6  niolto  superbo.  iiode  along  the  Via 
Appia  and  to  Slaxcntius's  Circus. 

J/ay  34iA.— Called  on  Sir  William  Gell  at  his  eggshell  of 
a  liouse  and  pretty  garden,  whicii  he  planted  hiniself  ten  years 
ago,  and  calls  it  the  Bosclictto  Gcllio.     Ho  was  very  agree- 
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nble,  with  stories  of  Pompeii,  old  walip,  and  ruined  cities, 
bcsiJes  liaviiig  a  great  ijcal  to  say  on  living  objecis  and  pass- 
ing events. 

Dined  with  51.  do  la  Fcrronays — 11  great  party — and  was 
desired  to  band  out  Sladame  la  Comtesse  rle  Maistre,  wife  to 
tlic  Comte  Xavier  do  Maistro,  author  of  tlic  "  Voyage  autour 
dc  ma  Cliambre"  and  "Le  Leprous,"  to  which  works  I  gave 
a  prodigious  number  of  compliments.  The  Diilbergs  and 
Aidobrandinis  dined  tlievc,  and  some  French  whom  I  did  not 
know.  The  Due  dc  Dalberg  and  his  wife  are  n  perpetual 
source  of  amiisement  to  me,  she  with  her  devotion  and  be- 
lieving every  thing,  he  witli  his  air  moqiieiir  and  believing 
nothing;  she  so  merry,  he  so  shrewd,  and  so  tl  y  squal  b  e 
about  religion.  "  Qui  est  cet  bomme  ?  "  I  said  to  b  n  1  n  a 
ludicrous-looking  abbfi,  broader  than  he  was  lo  g  m  to 
tlic  room.  "Quo  sais-jc?  quelque  magot,"  Al  j  n 
vais  dire  cela  il  la  Duchesse."     "  Ah,  raou  chcr,       11      1  c 

brouiller  avcc  ma  famille." 

He  had  been  talking  to  me  about  La  Forronays  the  day 
before,  and  said  ho  was  a  sensible,  right-beaded  man,  "  mnis 
dialJement  russe ; "  and  last  nigbt  La  Ferronnays  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Guards  ou  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las's accession,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness — of  the  Empe- 
ror's firmness  and  his  subsequent  ccnversations  witb  him,  all 
xvhieli  was  very  interesting,  and  he  recounted  it  with  great 
cnei'gy.  He  said  that  the  dav  after  the  affair  of  the  Guards, 
all  the  Corps  Dtplomatiijite  had  gone  to  him,  that  he  had 
addressed  them  in  an  admirable  discourse  and  with  a  firm  and 
placid  countenance.  He  told  them  that  they  had  witnessed 
what  had  passed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  would  give  a  liiithful 
relalion  of  it  to  their  several  Courts ;  that  on  dismissing  them, 
ho  had  taken  him  (La  Fcrronays)  into  bis  closet,  when  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "You  have  just  seeii  me  act  the 
part  of  Emperor;  you  must  now  witness  the  feelings  of  the 
man.  I  speak  to  30U  as  my  best  friend,  from  whom  I  conceal 
nothing,"  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  the  most  miserable 
of  men,  forced  upon  a  throne  which  he  had  no  desire  to  mount, 
having  been  no  party  to  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  and 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  a  position  the  most 
painful,  irksome,  and  difficult;  but  that  though  he  had  never 
sought  this  elevation,  now  that  he  had  taken  it  on  himself  he 
would  maintain  and  defend  it  When  La  Ferronays  had  done, 
"L'entendez-vous?"   said  Dalberg.     "  Comme  il   parle  avec 
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goflf;  ccla  lui  est  pfirsonnel.  L'Empereur  ne  lui  a  pas  dit  la 
moit.ifi  dc  tout  cela." 

La  Ferronays  introduced  mc  to  Cardinal  Albani,  telling 
him  I  had  brought  him  a  letter  from  Madame  Craufurd,  which 
I  did,  and  left  it  when  I  was  here  before.  He  thought  I  was 
just  come,  and  asked  for  the  letter,  which  I  told  his  Eminence 
he  had  already  received.  He  had,  liowever,  forgotten  all  about 
me,  my  letter,  and  old  Craaf.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
about  the  Catholic  question,  the  Duke's  duel  with  Lord  Win- 
Chelsea  (which  he  had  evidently  never  heard  of),  the  King's 
illness,  etc.  He  is  like  a  very  ancient  red-legged  macaw,  but 
I  suppose  he  is  a  dandy  among  the  Cardinals,  for  he  wears 
two  stars  and  two  watcbes.  I  asked  him  to  procure  me  an 
audience  of  the  Pope,  which  he  promised  to  do.  Escaped 
at  last  from  the  furnace  his  room  was,  and  went  to  air  in  the 
streets ;  came  home  early  and  went  to  bed. 

This  morning  got  up  at  half  past  six,  and  went  to  look  out 
for  some  folu)iibat  ta  I  ha  1  heard  of  out  of  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  near  Santa  Agnesc  Ihc  drones  at  Santa  Agnese  knew 
notliing  about  them,  but  I  met  La  Ferronays  riding  as  I  was 
returning  in  despair,  and  he  showed  me  the  way  to  them. 
They  ha\e  been  disco\Lied  about  six  years,  and  are  in  a  gar- 
den. Tlie  excivation  may  be  fifteen  feet  by  about  eight  or 
nine,  more  or  less,  and  is  full  of  broken  urns  and  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  very  good  indeed.  One  is  upon  C  Cargilios 
Pedagogus : 

Vki  qnanijia  potiu,  sine  lito,  sine  rinft, 
Sine  coriteittione,  sine  icre  alieno,  itmiclB  fldcm 
BoDam  prlDstiti,  pccniio  pauper,  animo  (livitJ9simu», 
Geab  valcat  is  qui  hoc  titulum  poilogit  raeum. 
Another : 


n  Canning's  verses  o 


As  I  came  back  I  looked  into  San  Bernardo,  Santa  Maria 
della  Vittoria,  and  Santa  Susanna,  and  I  stopped  to  look  at  the 
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"  Moses  slriking  tlie  Bnck,"  wliicli  ia  certainly  very  fine,  tliougli 
tlicre  is  too  much  of  Moses,  and  not  cnougli  of  rook  or  water. 
After  breakfast  to  the  Vatican  library,  where  the  Due  de 
Dalberg  luid  engaged  the  Abb6  Mali  to  meet  him,  and  he 
slioweil  us  all  the  manuscripts,  most  of  which  I  had  already 
seen.  He  is  very  laborious  as  ivell  as  learned.  Maii  is  said 
to  undertake  too  much,  and  to  leave  a  great  deal  half  ex- 
amined, and  therefore  unknown ;  but  somebody  (I  forget 
who)  is  at  daggers  drawn  with  him,  so  it  may  be  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  literary  enemy.  Went  about  with  the  Dalbergs  to 
several  places,  to  all  of  which  I  had  been  before.  At  every 
church  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter  dropped  on  their  knees 
and  sprinkled  tliemsolvcs  with  holy  water,  and  prayed  and 
courtesied,  but  notlilng  could  get  hir.i  down  on  his  marrow 
bones. 

May  25th. — Breakfasted  with  Gell  in  his  Eoschetlo  Geilio 
under  a  treillago  of  vines  and  surrounded  by  fruits  and 
flowers.  He  was  very  agreeable,  and  told  us  a  great  many 
anecdotes  of  the  Queen  and  her  trial.  We  are  just  sotting 
off  for  Tivoli. 

May  87(A.— Went  to  Tivoli.  The  journey  hotter  than 
flames  over  the  Campagna.  It  is  the  most  beastly  town  I 
ever  saw,  more  like  the  Ghetto  here  than  any  other  place, 
full  of  beggars  and  children.  The  inn  very  moderate,  but 
Henry  and  I  got  a  very  good  apartment,  looking  over  the 
country,  in  a  private  house.     We  all  dined  together. 

is  the  merriest  of  saints,  the  joUiest  of  devotees  and 

very  unlike  the  ghost  in  "  Don  Juan,"  who  says, "  Che  si  pasce 
di  cibo  celeste  non  si  pasce  di  cibo  mcrtale,"  for  though  rigor- 
ously obedient  to  tlie  prescribed  fasts  of  the  Church,  she 
devours  flesh  enough  on  other  days  to  suffice  for  those  on 
which  it  is  forbidden ;  and  on  the  meagre  days  she  indem- 
nifies herself  by  any  quantity  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  sucrertes 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  only  like  eating  her  first  course  on  Tliurs- 
day  and  her  second  on  Friday. 

After  dinner  we  sent  for  the  most  famous  guide  with  the 
Hiagniiiccnt  name  of  Pietro  Stupendo,  called  "  Stupendous  " 
fiorn  his  frequent  use  of  that  adjective  in  pointing  out  the 
views.  His  real  name  is  Barbarossa,  which  is  nearly  as  fine. 
We  went  to  see  the  sun  set  frooi  the  Villa  d'Este,  a  very  fine 
villa,  with  clipped  trees,  water-works,  and  all  the  usual  beau- ' 
lies  of  Italian  villas.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  is 
uninhabited,   and  falling   to   decay  for  want   of  care  and  at- 
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tcntion.  Tlioncc  to  tlie  Temple  of  the  Sybil  tr  Vesta '  (for 
it  goes  by  both  names),  which  is  very  airy  and  graceful,  and 
perched  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  but  its  oifect  spoiled  by 
being  enjbedded  in  dirty,  ugly  bouses.  The  full  below  was 
made  by  Bernini,  and  is  very  pretty,  but  not  grand,  and  it 
looks  rather  artificial.  We  saw  it  from  what  is  called  the 
Grotto  of  Neptune.  At  night  I  returned  again,  but  noboby 
else  would  stir  out,  I  went  down  to  tho  fall,  and  had  bundles 
of  hay  lit  on  the  rock  above,  and  some  blue  lights  ealied  lumi 
di  Hengala,  a  sort  of  firework,  put  in  the  temple,  and  the 
effect  was  beautiful.  The  reflected  light  upon  the  cascade, 
and  the  light  and  shade  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  temple  made 
visible  through  the  darkness  by  the  soft,  blue  flame,  without 
any  of  the  background  of  buildings  appearing,  were  very  fine, 
and  in  the  obscurity  it  seemed  much  more  extensive  and 
natural,  1  saw  this  first  from  the  Gi'otio  of  Neptune,  and 
then  from  the  opposite  height. 

Yesterday  morning  we  were  to  have  started  on  the  giro 
of  Tivoli  at  six,  but  as  women  arc  never  ready,  and  a  good 
deal  of  eating  and  drinking  was  to  be  gone  through  before 
we  got  under  weigli,  we  were  not  off  till  near  eight.  The  cou- 
sequence  was  that  we  got  into  tlie  heat,  and  lost  the  coloring 
of  the  early  morning,  and  those  lights  and  shades  on  which 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  depends.  I  was 
altogether  disappointed;  the  hills  are  either  quite  bare  or 
covered  with  ohves,  the  most  tiresome  of  trees ;  llic  falls  are 
all  artificial,  and  though  the  view  at  the  foot  of  the  largest 
(or  as  near  as  you  can  approach  it)  is  beautiful,  on  the  whole 
no  part  of  the  scenery  answered  my  expectations,  llie  water 
falls  at  eleven  separate  cascades  {above  and  below),  and  sinking 
into  the  gulf  appears  to  boil  up  again  in  clouds  of  spraj',  but 
the  artificial  channel  above  is  distinctly  visible.  There  is  an 
ancient  bridge  over  the  Anio  and  part  of  a  road  up  to  Tivoli  in 
wonderful  preservation.  Our  party  pleased  their  imaginations 
by  thinking  that  Augustus  and  Mecicnas  Lad  probably  gone 
cheek  by  jowl  over  the  road  and  bridge,  but  Stupendous  to?d 
me  it  was  built  by  Valerian,  a.  i>.  26Jf,  though  he  bad  no 
notion  who  Valerian  was,  except  that  he  was  an  Emperor. 
There  are  some  curious  remains  of  Mccrenas's  Villa,  pariicu- 

'  I  litlievo  it  to  bo  the  Sv-liil's  Tomplo.  There  is  a  fViplittul  smmrc  hiiilJing 
close  to  it  tliey  cuH  tho  Sybil's  Temple,  but  1  do  not  Bcc  by  wtiot  iiitliority 
NibSj  sava  it  is  Vesta,  but  evcrjboJj  else  says  tie  Sybil.— Fojissiu,  Cba. 
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larly  the  places  (if  they  are  really  so)  wbcrc  the  shives  were 
kept,  which  are  just  like  cellars.  I  cannot  remember  seeing 
nny  apartments  destined  for  slaves  at  Pompeii,  but  from  all 
one  sees  or  hciirs  and  reads  of  the  Boraan  slaves,  they  must 
have  been  traated  in  a  manner  that  it  is  inconceivable  thoy 
sliould  hava  endured,  considering  their  numbers,  and  of  what 
they  were  generally  composed — barbarian  prisoners  or  free 
citizens  reduced  to  servitude.  We  ended  the  giro  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  and  breakfasted  on  the  terrace  ;  the  rest  of  tlie  party 
then  retired  to  sleep  and  play  at  cards  at  the  inn,  and  1  started 
with  Stupendous  to  see  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  and 
some  specimens  of  Cyclopean  walls,  about  four  or  five  miles 
off.  The  first  place  is  called  Ventidius  Dassa's,  because  that 
gentleman  had  a  villa  there,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  little  Cy- 
clopean town,  where  there  are  still  some  walla  standing.  From 
thence  to  Mitriano,  which  must  have  been  a  largo  town,  the 
vestiges  still  covering  several  hills,  and  the  remains  of  walls 
beingvery  large  ;  there  is  notliing  left  but  a  few  broken  fluted 
columns,  and  one  flat  marble  stone  perfect,  with  au  inscription. 
This  jaunt  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 

When  I  came  back  from  Mitriano,  I  went  down  to  tlie 
Grotto  of  the  Sirens,  from  whence  tlie  view  of  the  cascade 
is  much  finer  than  from  the  other  grotto,  and  really  grand; 
but  the  path  is  very  slippery  from  the  clouds  of  S])ray  con- 
stantly falling  over  it.  I  did  not  go  quite  to  the  grotto,  for  Stu- 
pendous told  me  he  had  nearly  slipped  dovrn  the  rock  and 
cracked  his  crown ;  so  I  declined  running  that  risk,  but  saw 
just  as  well,  for  I  went  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

At  half-past  four  we  went  to  Adrian's  VilLi,  with  which 
I  was  as  much  delighted  as  I  was  disappointed  with  Tivolt. 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  ruins,  and  nothing 
gives  such  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  tlie  ancieitt  masters  of 
the  world.  They  are  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  re- 
mains are  considerable,  though  not  verv  distinct,  hut  it  isveiy 
easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  the  ruins  of  a  vilLa,  or  a  col- 
lection of  ornamental  and  luxurious  buildings,  and  not  of  a 
town,  which  from  their  size  tliey  might  be.  Almost  all  the 
ruins  of  antiquity  that  adorn  Rome  were  found  here,  or  In 
Camellia's  Baths,  which  latter  were  supplied  from  this  stock — 
all  the  Albitni  collection,  most  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  and  half  the  Vatican,  The  Albani  collection  was 
iniide  by  a  nephew  of  Clement  XI,,  the  Albani  Pope,  They 
srty  only  one-fourth  has  beyn  cxravated.     The  ruins  are  over 
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grown  with  ivy  and  all  sorts  of  creepers,  Tlie  groutida  are 
full  of  pines  and  cypresses  of  great  size,  and  it  is  altogether 
one  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  beautiful  spots  I  have  seen  in 
Italy.  The  Villa  Adriuni  now  belongs  to  Duke  Brasclii, 
nephew  of  Pius  VT.  He  has  nat  excavated,  but  the  truth  is 
that  there  is  little  temptation  to  individuals  to  do  so.  The 
Government  have  taken  all  the  ruins  under  their  protection, 
and  no  proprietor  is  allowed  to  destroy  any  part  of  them.  So 
far  so  good,  but  if  he  digs  and  finds  any  thing,  he  may  not  sell 
it ;  the  Government  reaervos  to  itself  a  right  of  preemption, 
and  should  he  bo  offered  a  large  sum  by  any  foreigner  for  any 
objeet  lie  may  find,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  it,  although  the 
Gfovemment  may  not  choose  to  buy  it  at  the  same  price.  They 
will  fix  a  fair,  but  not  a  fancy  price,  but  the  vender  is  often 
obliged,  when  they  do  buy  it^  to  wait  many  years  for  his 
money.     Albani  employed  1,000  men  to  excavate. 

We  came  back  ia  a  deliciously  cool  evening.  The  Duchess 
wanted  us  to  keep  with  her  carriajj^e  (she  had  a  pair  and  we 
had  four  horses),  for  fear  she  should  be  robbed — for  she  had 
heard  that  somebody  had  been  robbed  somewhere  a  little 
while  ago — which  we  promised ;  but  our  postilions  set  off  in 
a  gallop,  we  fell  asleep,  and  they  were  left  to  their  fate. 

Jit  night. — This  morning  as  I  was  sitting  at  Torlonia's 
reading  the  newspapers,  a  v/oman  came  in,  who  Luigi  Chia- 
veri  soon  after  begged  to  introduce  to  me.  She  was  a  Mrs. 
Kelly,  of  whose  history  I  had  already  heard,  and  I  told  Cliia- 
\en  I  would  assist  her  if  I  couid.  Slie  told  me  her  ease  in 
detail.  The  short  of  it  is  this  :  She  and  her  daughter  (who  is 
very  pretty)  got  acquainted  at  Florence  with  a  family  of 
Swifts.  Young  Swift  seeing  the  girl  was  good-looking,  and 
hearing  she  was  rich,  made  up  to  her,  gained  her  aflectiona 
(as  the_y  call  it),  and  proposed  to  marry  her.     She  agreed, 

i>rovided  her  mother  did.  They  came  to  Rome.  Swift  fol- 
owed,  established  himself  at  the  same  inn,  and  ^vrotc  to  the 
mother  to  propose  himself.  The  mother  declined.  He  wrote 
a  second  letter — same  reply.  He  then  prevailed  on  the  giil 
to  promise  not  to  give  him  up,  but  failed  in  persuading  her 
to  elope  with  him.  She  said  she  would  many  him  when  she 
was  of  age.  He  pressed  her  to  give  him  a  written  promise 
to  this  effect  before  witnesses.  After  some  hesitation  she 
agreed,  and  one  evening  (having  been  previoiisly  appointed 
by  him)  she  met  him  in  another  room,  where  she  found  a 
priest  ;ind  two  men.     SIic  signed  two  papers  without  reiiding 
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them,  heard  a  sliort  form  uttered  over,  wliicli  she  did  not 
understand,  and  thew  was  told  to  run  down-stairs  Hg^in.  A 
few  days  after  sbe  got  uneasy  as  to  what  had  happened,  and 
confessed  it  all  to  her  mother,  who  immediately  conceived 
that  this  was  a  marriage  ceremony  into  which  she  had  been 
inveigled.  She  told  her  lover  what  she  had  done,  who  asked 
her  what  her  mother  had  said.  She  told  him  that  her  mottier 
fancied  that  it  was  a  marriage,  but  that  she  had  told  her  it 
was  not,  when  he  informed  her  it  was,  and  this  was  the  first 
intimation  lie  gave  her  of  the  sort,  and  the  first  time  he  had 
given  her  to  understand  that  he  regarded  her  as  his  wife. 
She  reproached  him  witli  liis  duplicity  and  the  imposition  he 
liad  practised  on  her,  and  told  him  she  would  liave  no  more  to 
say  to  him.  This  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  one  Friday  at 
vespers.  Soon  after  they  went  to  Naples,  where  Swift  fol- 
lowed, and  wrote  to  her  mother,  saying  he  had  married  her 
daughter,  and  asking  her  forgiveness ;  that  she  might  fancy 
the  marriage  was  not  valid,  but  she  would  find  tt  was,  having 
been  celebrated  by  an  abb6,  witnessed  by  the  nephew  of  a 
cardinal,  and  the  certificate  signed  by  a  cardinal,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Pope.  She  sent  no  answer,  when  he  begged 
an  interview,  which  she  granted,  and  then  he  fold  her  that  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  that  her  daughter  bad  become  so  too,  and 
had  signed  an  act  of  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  reHgion. 
The  mother  and  daughter,  however,  declined  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  him,  and  the  latter  declared  that  she  had  never 
changed  her  religion  at  all.  He  then  claimed  her  as  his  wife, 
and  tried  to  prevail  on  Hill  aad  Lushington  (Sir  Henry  Lush- 
ington.  Consul — the  present  Lord  Berwick,  Minister)  to  pre- 
vent their  leaving  Naples.  They  declined  to  interfere,  and 
advised  the  mother  to  go  home,  and  let  the  matter  be  settled 
between  them  in  England.  She  took  the  hint  and  set  off. 
He  followed,  and  overtook  them  at  Rome,  and  there,  by  rep- 
resentations to  the  eivi!  and  religious  authorities  that  they 
ivere  taking  away  his  wife  to  prevent  her  being  a  Catholic, 
and  make  her  relapse  to  the  Protestant  faitli,  he  got  them  to 
interfere,  and  their  passports  were  refused.  Such  is  their 
story.  They  have  nobody  to  advise,  assist,  or  protect  them, 
I  went  to  La  Ferronays,  who  was  all  good-nature,  and 
said  he  would  go  with  mo  to  Cardinal  Albani ;  but  I  went 
first  to  the  hotel  and  saw  the  girl  alone,  who  corroborated 
all  her  mother  had  said.  I  wrote  down  her  evidence,  and 
made  her  biiin   it,  and   then   went   wh\i   the   Embassador   to 
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the  Citrdinal  in  the  Quiriiiai  Palace.  Tfie  door  of  his  cabinet 
was  locked,  but  after  a  sort  of  abbi  suisse  liad  knocked  a 
little  lie  came  and  opened  it,  and  in  we  went.  He  did  not 
recollect  inv  name  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  nov  my  person 
this.  La  Ferronaya  explained  the  business,  with  which  he 
was  already  acquainted,  partly  through  Kestner  (the  Hano- 
verian Minister)  and  partly  through  the  Ifcman  authorities, 
who  had  given  him  the  case  of  the  adventurer,  for  such  ho 
seems  to  be.  The  Cardinal  seemed  disposed  to  do  nothing 
(Bunsen  assures  me  lie  is  a  very  sensible  man,  and  right- 
headed  and  well-disposed),  and  said  she  was  married.  We 
said,  not  at  all.  Then  he  hummed  and  hawed,  and  stammered 
and  slobbered,  and  talked  of  the  "  case  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Saint  Office  [the  Inquisition  1  1  ]  under  tho  ey-s  of  his 
Holiuess.  What  could  he  do?"  We  fired  off  a  tirade  against 
thu  infamy  of  the  action,  said  that  the  English  tribunals 
ougii*.  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  that  all 
they  wanted  was  logo  home,  that  tlie  man  might  follow  and 
make  his  claim  good  if  he  could,  and  that  the  story  {if  they 
were  detained  here)  would  make  a  noise  in  Kngland,  and 
would  be  echoed  back  to  France  by  the  press  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  avoid  such  a  scandal. 
He  seemed  struck  with  this,  and  said  it  would  be  best  to  send 
them  off  to  settle  their  disputes  at  home,  but  that  they  must 
have  patience,  that  time  was  necessary,  and  the  case  must  bo 
examined.  We  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  this,  and 
saying  we  were  sure  the  case  was  in  good  hands  (which  I 
doubt,  for  ho  would  leave  it  there  if  he  daredV,  with  many 
scrapes  and  compliments  wo  took  our  leave.  The  girl  has 
never  cared  to  show  her  face,  for  fear  of  being  carried  off  by 
the  lover  or  shut  up  in  a  convent  by  the  Grand  luquisitor,  so 
I  tranquillized  their  minds  and  sent  them  out  an  airing.  In 
the  evening  I  spoke  to  Monsignore  Spada,  who  has  prouiised 
lo  help  get  up  a  case  in  Italian,  if  it  should  be  wanted. 

Dined  with  M.  de  la  Fcrronays,  and  went  to  his  villa 
(Mattel)  afterward.  He  has  been  perf<;ct  in  titis  affair,  full 
of  prompt  kindness;  but  what  a  Government !  how  imbecile, 
how  superannuated ! — a  Minister  of  ninety  almost,  a  sovereign 
of  whom  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  is  a  great  canonist,  and 
all  that  little  bubbling  and  boiling  of  priestery  and  monkery, 
which  is  at  once  odious,  mischievous,  and  contemptible,  a  sori 
of  extinct  volcano,  all  tho  stink  of  the  sulphur  without  anv 
of  the  s[ilcndor  of  the  eruption.     They  want  the  French  ng.aiu 
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sadly.  Englisli  subjects  detuined  by  the  Inquisition  in  1830  !  1 
La  Ferronays  advised  mo  to  ask  the  Pope  for  a  moment  of 
audience,  and  to  request  him  to  see  the  girl  himself,  aud  in- 
terrogate her,  and  learn  the  truth  of  tlie  case. 

I  had  juKt  done  writing  tbe  above  when  a  note  came  frorii 
La  Ferronays  with  the  passports  for  the  Kellj-s,  which  j^Vlbani 
had  sentiiim,  eo  I  bad  only  to  thank  tiie  Citrdinai  instead  of 
mentioning  it  to  tfie  Pope.  I  did  not  think  he  would  liavc 
been  so  quick.  How  enchanted  tliey  will  be  to-morrow  morn- 
inn-! 

3Iaij  39iA. — At  ten  Kestner  called  for  Lovaine  and  mc, 
and  we  went  to  the  Pope,'  His  Court  is  by  no  ineana  dcs- 
piciible.  A  splendid  suite  of  apartments  at  the  Qniriniil 
witii  a  very  decent  attendance  of  Swiss  Guards,  Guardie  No- 
bili,  Cliamberlains — generally  eoolesiastics — dressed  in  purple, 
valets  in  red  from  top  to  toe,  of  Spanish  eut,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  a  barefooted  Oapuoliin.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
we  were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Popeby  theClumi- 
b<irlain,  who  knelt  us  he  showed  us  in.  The  Pope  was  alone 
at  the  end  of  a  very  long  and  handsome  apartment,  sitting 
under  a  canopy  of  state  in  an  arnj-chair,  with  a  table  i)ofore 
him  covered  with  books  and  papers,  a  crucifix  and  a  snuff-box. 
He  received  us  most  graciously,  half  risingand  extending  his 
hand,  which  we  all  kissed.  His  dress  was  white  silk,  and 
very  dirty,  a  white-silk  skull-cap,  red-silk  shoes  with  an  em- 
broidered cross,  which  the  faithful  kiss.  He  is  a  very  nice, 
squinting  old  twaddle,  and  wo  liked  bim.  He  asked  us  if  we 
spoke  Italian,  and  when  we  modestly  answei-ed,  a  little,  be  be- 
gan in  the  most  desperately  unintolligiblo  French  I  ever  heard ; 
so  that,  though  no  doubt  ho  said  many  excellent  things,  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  comprehend  any  of  them  ;  but  lie  talked 
with  interest  of  our  King's  bealtli,  of  the  antiquities,  and 
Vescovali,  of  Lueien  Bonaparte  and  his  extortion  (for  his  ca- 
riosities), said  when  he  was  Cardinal  he  used  to  go  often  to 
Vescovab.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  connoisseur.  Talked  of  quieting 
religious  dissensions  in  England,  and  the  Catholic  question; 
and  when  I  said,  "Ti-cs-Saiut  Piire,  le  Roi  mon  maJtre  n'a 
pas  de  meilieurs  siijcts  quo  ses  siijets  catholiquos,"  liis  eyes 
whirled  round  in  their  sockets  like  teetotums,  and  ho  grinned 
from  car  to  ear.     After  about  a  qi;artcr  of  an  hour  he  b.tde  us 

1  [Tlio  Pope  was  Piua  VIII.  (Fr.iniuioo  Xm'nTio  rn^figlimiil,  wliogc  rcisii 
was  Bvwv  short  oiin.fiii- lie  Buooeeilod  Leo  XII.  m  .Mjrdi,  Ibi'J,  .md  naa  sue 
cocdod  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  DooBmbur,  133U.] 
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farewell :  wc  kissed  his  hand  and  baclied  out  again.  We  tben 
went  to  tbe  Cardinti],  whom  I  thanked  'warmly  lor  his  prompt 
attention  to  my  request  in  having  given  the  passports  to  my 
prot^ies.  It  is  the  etiquette  in  the  Court  of  the  Quiriniil  for 
the  BervantB  to  descend  from  behind  tlie  carriage,  and  the 
horses  to  go  a  foot-pace. 

After  this  audicKce  I  took  the  passport  to  the  Kellys.  The 
mother  was  in  bed,  but  the  girl  came  to  mc  in  a  transport  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  They  went  oijf  in  the  evening  to  Florence. 
La  Ferronays  advised  me  to  send  them  off  directly,  for  fear 
the  priests  should  begin  to  stir  in  the  matter  and  raise  frcsli 
obstacles. 

In  the  afternoon  went  to  Gibsoii's,  the  sculptor.  He  is 
verj'  simjile  and  intelligent,  and  appears  to  be  devoted  to  his 
art.  There  is  a  magnificent  Venus,  composed  from  various 
models,  like  Zeuxia's  statue  of  Juno  at  Crotona. 

Qiiando  ZcQsi  rimmtiginc  far  volse 

Clie  pai'  drjvpa  nul  tempio  di  Giuno»e, 

E  tante  belle  nude  insieme  aocolse, 

E  ptr  una  I'niTie  in  perfeiionc, 

Ua  chi,  una  pnrCc,  e  <la  chi,  un'  ultra  tokc. 

May  31s?. — Yesterday  the  advocate  to  whom  I  had  advised 
Mrs.  Kelly  to  go  came  to  mc,  and  said  he  could  not  understand 
what  she  said,  and  she  had  desired  him  to  call  on  mc.  I  told 
him  the  story,  and  he  said  he  would  look  into  it  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  I  had  advised  her  before  she  went  to  consult 
an  Italian  lawyer  as  to  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  here  in 
order  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  tlie  marriage  in  England.  This 
man,  whose  name  ia  Dottore  Belli,  was  recommended  to  me 
by  Monsignore  Spada  as  a  clever  lawyer,  aitd  particularly  good 
for  the  case,  because  brother  of  one  of  the  judges  (or  otiicr 
otEcer)  in  the  Vicar-General's  court.  But  I  suppose  he  has 
less  influence  over  the  brother  than  the  brother  over  him,  for 
this  morning  he  sent  mc  a  very  civil  but  formal  letter,  saying 
"the  parties  were  married,  and  had  abjured  after  instruction 
received  " — evidently  a  letter  dictated  by  the  court  or  bv  his 
brother,  or  at  all  events  by  some  ecclesiastical  interest.  They 
evidently  want  to  make  the  marriage  good  to  save  their  own 
credit,  but  there  is  a  great  mystery  in  the  whole  affair.  Car- 
dinal Weld  told  La  Ferronays  that  they  had  not  yet  found  the 
priest  \vho  had  performed  the  ceremony.  Bunsen  at  my  re- 
quest undertook  to  inquire  into  the  affair,  but  up  to  the  preS' 
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ent  moment  (Juno  13th)  lie  has  only  made  the  case  more  con- 
fused and  inexplicable." 

To-day  there  was  a  grand  ceremony  of  the  transportation 
of  the  standard  of  a  new  saint  {that  is,  one  made  about  fifty 
years  ago)  from  St.  Peter's  to  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  his  own 
church.  This  saint  is  San  Francisco  Carracciolo,  a  Neapolitan, 
All  the  x>3asantry  came  in,  covered  with  religious  gewgaws, 
iind  the  streets  were  crowded.  There  was  a  balcony  at  tlie 
Cardinal's  as  for  the  Girandola,  but  the  Due  de  Dalberg  and  I 
went  to  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro,  and  saw  it  there  ;  it  was  curi- 
ous. First  oarao  the  guards ;  then  the  footmen  oE  tho  cardinals 
in  State  liveiies,  four  for  each,  carrying  torches ;  the  clergy  of 
various  orders  with  chandeliers,  crusiBxes,  immense  crosses, 
standards,  and  all  with  torches ;  a  long  file  of  Jesuits,  whose 
appearance  was  remarkable,  so  humble  and  absorbed  did  they 
look ;  bands  of  music  and  soldiers,  the  whole  reaching  from  the 
door  of  St.  Peter's  to  the  other  side  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
This  procession  made  the  giro  nt  the  city,  for  we  fell  in  with 
it  again  in  the  Piazza  della  Colonna  two  hours  afterward. 
The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  and  the  adjoining  houses  were 
illuminated,  and  there  was  a  picture,  iuscription,  etc.,  stuck 
up  over  tlie  door.  The  Cardinal  Qaletti,  who  is  the  patron 
of  this  order,  asked  the  Gfcneral  of  the  Jesuits  to  send  some 
of  his  flock  to  swell  tho  procession,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
making  as  brUliant  as  possible.  The  General  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
attending  processions.  The  Cardinal  complained  to  the  Pope 
of  the  General's  refusal.  The  next  time  the  Pope  saw  him 
(he  goes  once  n  week  to  the  Quirinal  to  make  his  report), 
after  discussing  all  their  matters  of  business  and  giving  him 
tho  benediction,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  the  Pope 

1  The  conclusion  of  tMa  nffair  is  not  less  curious  tlinn  its  comnicncciniint. 
Tlio  parties  returned  to  tliia  couutiT.  Switt  sued  Miss  Kelly  in  the  Eeelcsi- 
ustical  Court,  for  tho  reaUtution  of  conjugal  ritjlita.  After  much  delay,  the 
(laso  WHS  oinbonttoly  argood  before  Sir  Joim  Mieholl,  wlio  at  very  great  length 

I>ronQuneed  judgment  ngninst  the  validity  of  tho  marriage.  Swift  appealed  to 
bo  Judicial  CommitCoB  of  tlio  Privy  Council,  when  tho  sentence  of  the  Court 
below  was  reversed,  and  tho  ceromony  at  Bome  decided  to  be  a  good  and  bind- 
ing marrii^.  The  parties  ircni  Urns  Irreroeably  made  man  and  wile  ;  and, 
aiur  some  time  had  elapsed,  their  mutual  fViends  and  relations  set  on  foot  n 
nogolJalJOD  for  u  reconciliation,  and  eventually  Uiaa  Kelly  agreed  to  live  with 
Mr.  Swiit,  on  condition  that  the  marriage  ooremony  Hliould  bo  roi>ularly  per- 
formed, which  was  aoocirdingly  done ;  cortnln  sattlementa  were  made,  and  they 
are  now  {for  all  I  know  to  tlio  contrary^  living  happily  and  hnrmoniouely  to- 

Sctlver.  [Tlio  further  proeeedinsrs  in  this  cnuse  are  dcBcribed  Liter  oa  in  this 
oiini^a,  wlicn  thoy  eamo  before  tho  Tiivy  Couudl.] 
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called  after  liim,  "  O  reverend  F.itlier,  I  liojie  joii  will  not 
send  less  than  a  Imndred  of  your  Jesuits  to  the  procession  to- 
morrow." Tlic  Greiteral  was  thunderstruck,  but  obligerl  to 
obej-.  Tills  ecclesiastical  anecdote  makes  a  noise  hero.  The 
prcHont  General  is  a  Belg'ian,  and  a  man  of  great  ability, 
Tlie  Jesuits  have  a  college  here,  and  a  seminary  ;  a  Imudrod 
in  the  one,  and  tlirce  hundred  in  the  other. 

The  process  of  saint-making  is  extremely  curious.  There 
are  three  grades  of  saintsliip :  the  first,  for  ■whicli  I  forget 
the  name,  requires  irreproucliable  moral  conduct ;  tlie  second 
(beatification),  two  well-provod  miracles  ;  the  third  {sanctiti- 
cation),  three.  It  costs  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  effect 
the  whole,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  100,000  piastres.  ITic 
])rocess  begins  by  an  application  to  the  Pope,  on  tlio  part  of 
the  relatives  of  the  candidate,  or  on  that  of  ttio  confraternity, 
if  they  belong  to  a  religious  order.  The  Pope  refers  the 
question  to  a  tribunal,  and  the  claimants  are  obliged  to  aj)- 
pcar  with  their  proofs,  which  arc  severely  scrutinized,  and  the 
miracles  urc  only  admitted  upon  the  production  of  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence.  Individuals  oontinuaDy  subscribe  for 
tliis  piirpoBe,  particularly  for  members  of  religious  orders,  in 
order  to  increase  the  honor  or  glory  of  tlie  society.  These 
trials  last  many  years,  sometimes  for  centuries.  There  is  a 
Princess  of  Sardinia,  sister  of  the  late  King,  who  died  latelv, 
and  they  want  to  make  a  saiutof  her,  Tiie  money  (estimated 
at  100,000  piastres)  is  ready,  but  they  cannot  rout  out  a  mira- 
cle by  any  means,  so  that  they  are  at  a  dead  stand-still  bcfoiw 
the  second  step.  Nobody  can  be  sanctified  till  two  hundred 
years  after  their  death,  but  they  may  arrive  at  the'  previous 
grades  before  tliat,  and  the  proofs  may  be  adduced  and  regis- 
tered. 

June  \»t. — Yesterday  news  came  of  the  change  in  tlie 
French  Ministry,'  of  which  La  Ferronays  knew  nothing  the 
night  before,  aud  from  which  Dalberg  aTitici|iatcs  an  increase 
of  desperate  measures  on  the  p:irt  of  the  Court.  Went  in 
tlie  morning  to  Gibson's;  in  tlic  ovcnirtg  to  the  Orti  Sa- 
l.istianr,  one  of  the  many  objects  liero  not  worlh  secinir, 
though    they  show   two   great   holes  in  a  (vall,  which  they 

1  lC)milc9  X.  lind  signed  the  docrao  for  tho  dissolution  of  tlio  eiiistine 
Cliiunbor  of  Deputies  on  tto  ICth  of  fttay :  on  tlio  llith  of  jJIiiy  niiothc-r  onli- 

IE  appointod  M.  dc  Chantclnuirc  to  tlio  Ministry  nf  .Infitiee,  Bl.  do  I'ovroiinot 

le  Interior,  M.  do  Montbel  to  tho  t'iiinncos,  nnd  M.  Oitpellb  to  tlic  iJcpavt- 

t  of  Tulilio  Works.    Th«so  apnointraanta,  move  eapceiiiliv  tliat  nf  ^[.  dt 

=  to  t-iic  Lib^ml  piiity.l 
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call  the  Campo  Scelcrato,  and  tlicy  say  it  is  the  place  where 
the  frail  vestals  were  buried.  Coming  back  we  met  the  Pope 
fciking  a  drive — two  coaches-and-foiir,  with  guards  and  out- 
riders. We  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  took  off  our  hats,  und 
our  laquais  <U  place  dropped  on  his  knees.  The  Pope  was  in 
white,  two  people  sitting  opposite  to  liiin,  and  aa  he  passed 
he  scattered  a  blessing.  All  persons  kiioel  wlien  Jic  appears 
— that  is,  all  Catliolics.  The  equipage  was  not  brilliant  To 
the  Corsini  Villa,  the  gardens  of  which  are  some  of  tbo 
shadiest  and  most  agreeable  in  Eome,  but  nobody  inhabits 
the  palace.  The  Coi-sinis  Uvq  at  Florence,  and  when  they 
come  here  tliey  lodge  elsewhere,  for  (he  malaria,  they  say, 
oc(!upics  their  domain.  Thus  it  is  that  between  poverty  and 
malaria  Rome  is  deserted  by  its  great  men.  But  the  popula- 
tion ought  to  be  increasing,  fur  almost  every  woman  one 
meets  is  with  child.  Gell  denies  the  malaria,  says  he  sliould 
not  mind  living'  where  they  say  it  is  dangerous  to  live ;  but 
can  this  be  matter  of  opinion  ? 

In  the  evening  looked  info  the  Church  and  Piazza  of  San 
Ijorenzo  in'Lucina.  The  church  is  hung  with  drapery, 
adorned  with  statues,  and  illuminated  by  innumerable  wax- 
candles.  The  piazza  is  illuminated  too,  and  drapery  hung 
out  from  the  windows.  TliCre  were  crowds  of  people,  lines  of 
chairs,  and  boys  bawling  to  the  people  to  eome  and  sit  upon 
tiicm ;  others  selling  lemonade,  others  the  life  and  exploits 
of  the  saint  on  penny  papers ;  a  band  of  military  music  on  a 
scaffolding,  and  guards  patrolling  about.  Between  the  in- 
tervals of  the  band  the  Dells,  in  discordant  chorus,  regaled 
"  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,"  This  strange,  discordant 
scene,  the  foundation  of  which  is  religious,  but  which  has  but 
little  of  the  appearance  of  religion  in  it,  lasts  eight  successive 
days,  and  costs  a  vast  sum  of  money — they  say  9,000  scudi — 
the  greatest  part  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  Govemment, 
It  probably  answers  some  end,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  Govemmcnt,  even  this,  should  spend  money,  of 
which  they  have  so  little  to  spare,  on  these  fooleries  while 
poverty  overspreads  the  land.  This  ceremony  has  not  taken 
place  before  for  a  hundred  years.  The  sight  is  certainly  very 
g.ay.  Close  by,  in  the  Palazzo  Fiani,  is  a  theatre  of  mario- 
nettes, who  play  a  comedy  of  Goldoui.  The  Duke  Fiani  lets 
parts  of  his  palace  for  this  purpose.  "What  an  exhibition  of 
wretchedness !  He  reserves  a  box  which  his  servants  let  to 
anybody,  whether  on  his  account  or  their  own  I  don't  know. 
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£oemnff. — Went  before  dinner  to  the  Villa  Maditm.a,  a 
ruined  villa  belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  Naples,  with 
fine  paintings  still  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  the  vestiges  of 
former  lusury,  and  a  capital  view  of  Rome,  the  Tiber,  the 
Milvian  Bridge,  and  the  mountains.  After  dinner  to  tlie 
San  Gregorio  to  see  the  frescoes,  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,"  the  rival  frescoes  of  Guido  and  Domenichino,  and 
afterward  drove  about  till  dark,  when  we  went  to  a  most 
extraordinary  performance — that  of  the  Flagellants.  I  had 
lieard  of  it,  and  had  long  been  curious  to  assist  at  it.  The 
church  was  dimly  lit  by  a  few  candles  on  the  altar,  the  con- 
gregation not  numerous.  Tliere  was  a  service,  the  people 
making  the  responses,  after  which  a  priest,  or  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  church,  went  round  with  a  bundle  of  whips 
of  knotted  cord,  and  gave  one  to  each  person  who  cliosc  to 
take  it.  I  took  mine,  but  my  companion  laughed  so  at  seeing 
me  gravely  accept  the  whip,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hide  bis 
face  in  his  hands,  and  was  passed  over.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  candles  were  extinguished,  and  wo  were  loft  in  total 
darkness.  Then  an  invisible  preacher  began  exhorting  his 
hearers  to  whip  themselves  severely,  and  as  he  went  on  his 
vehemence  and  passion  increased.  Presently  a  loud  smacking 
was  heard  all  round  the  church,  which  continued  a  few 
minutes ;  then  the  preacher  urged  us  to  fresh  exertions,  and 
craek  went  the  whips  again  louder  and  faster  than  before 
as  he  exhorted.  The  faithful  flogged  till  a  bell  rang;  the 
whips  stopped,  in  a  few  minutes  the  candles  were  lit  ag.-iin, 
and  the  priest  came  round  and  collected  his  cortls.  I  had 
squeezed  mine  in  my  hands,  so  that  he  did  not  see  it,  and  I 
brought  it  away  with  me.  As  soon  as  the  candles  were  ex- 
tinguished the  doors  were  locked,  so  that  nobody  could  go 
out  or  come  in  till  the  discipline  was  over.  I  was  rather 
nervous  when  we  were  locked  up  in  total  darkness,  but  nobody 
whipped  me,  and  I  certainly  did  not  whip  myselt  A  more 
extraordinary  thing  {for  sight  it  can't  be  called)  I  never  wit- 
nessed. 1  don't  think  the  people  stripped,  nor,  if  they  did, 
that  the  cords  could  have  hurt  them  much.  From  thence  to 
St.  Peter's,  where  we  found  the  quarant'  ore  and  the  high 
altar  illuminated  with  heaps  of  Ciindles.  Only  a  few  lights 
scattered  at  a  great  distance  through  the  rest  of  the  cburcli, 
very  few  people  there ;  but  the  dim  light,  the  deep  shades, 
the  vast  space,  and   the   profound  stillness,  were    sublime. 
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Certainly  notliing  in  tlie  world  can  approach  St.  Peter's,  and 
it  always  presents  Bomething  new  to  admire. 

From  St.  Peter's  to  the  Vatican,  to  see  the  statues  by 
torchlight.  The  effect  is  wonderful,  and  totally  unlike  that 
which  is  produced  by  day.  The  finest  statues  unquestion- 
ably gain  the  most,  and  it  is  easy,  after  seeing  this,  to  under- 
stand why  most  of  the  best  are  found  in  the  baths ;  a  better 
notion,  too,  may  be  formed  of  their  magnificence.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  statnes  had  been  formed  expressly  to  be  thus 
exhibited.  There  is  a  mutilated  statue  they  call  a  Niobe 
{God  knows  why),  with  drapery  blown  bact  by  the  wind  and 
appearing  quite  transparent.  This  effect  cannot  be  produced 
by  daylight. 

June  %d. — Called  on  Butiscn,  who  has  not  yet  got  an 
answer  from  the  agent  he  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Grand 
Vicar.  I  had  a  long  convorsation  witli  him  about  the  expe- 
diency of  appointing  an  Bnglish  Minister  or  agent  of  some 
sort  at  Rome,  which  he  thinks  very  desirable  and  very  feasi- 
ble, upon  the  same  plan  on  which  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Prussia  with  Rome  are  conducted,  and  which  he  says  go  on 
very  smoothly,  and  without  embarrassment  or  inconvenience. 
There  is  good  failh  on  both  sides,  Tlie  Catholic  bishops  do 
not  attempt  to  deceive  the  Government,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  Court  of  Rome  does  not  attempt  to  hold  any  clandestine 
intercourse  with  the  Prussian  States.  He  savs  Albani  is  a 
sensible  man ;  that  the  cardinals  are  bigoted  and  prejudiced, 
hostile  to  England,  and  most  of  them  forgetful  of  all  the  See 
of  Rome  owes  to  our  country;  but  they  are  still  aware  that, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  is  to  England  and  the  Protestant 
countries  they  must  look  for  protection,  as  they  found  it  when 
Austria  wanted  to  strip  them  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  He 
thinks  there  is  much  superstition  among  the  lower  classes, 
little  religion  among  any,  great  immorality  in  all;  the  same 
desire  of  intriguing  and  extending  its  influence  which  the 
l^mish  Church  has  always  had,  but  with  very  diminished 
means  and  resources.  The  Inquisition  is  stilt  active  in  re- 
pressing heresy  among  Roman  subjects,  but  not  venturing  to 
meddle  with  the  opinions  of  foreigners.  Its  principles  and  its 
forms  are  the  same  as  in  former  times.  He  says  we  have  an 
inefficient  Consul  at  Ancona,  who  was  put  in  by  Canning  on 
account  of  his  Liverpool  connections.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  establish  a  regular  Protestant  church  in  Rome,  with 
an  able  and  permanent  minister;  but  there  is  only  an  occa- 
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sional  church,  with  anybody  wlio  ivill  serve  in  it,  and  nlio  is 
paid  by  the  congregation ;  but  such  a  man  is  totally  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Catiiolio  preachers,  and  cniiaequently  many 
converts  are  made  to  the  Catholto  re!isi'->n.  A  Consul-General 
at  Homo  might  answer  the  purpose  of  an  ageut,  and,  without 
being  an  accredited  Minister,  perforai  all  the  functions  of  one. 
This  was  tlie  pith  of  what  he  said,  besides  a  great  deal  about 
the  Catholic  religion  itself,  its  inferiority  to  the  Reformed,  its 
incompatibility  with  free  institutions,  and  a  goo<l  deal  more, 
not  much  to  the  purpose.  Bunsen  is  a  man  of  very  consid- 
erable information,  learned,  very  obliging,  and  communicative, 
sensible,  moderate,  but  ratlier  prcindiccd.  At  this  moment  he 
is  full  of  the  Froncli  expedition  [to  Algiers],  and  their  colon- 
izing projects,  of  which  he  is  thoroughly  persuaded  and  not  a 
little  afraid. 

lire  Due  de  Dalherg  told  me  that  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  he  was  deputed  to  speak  to  Consalvi  about  ceding 
the  March  of  Ancona  to  the  Austrians.  lie  answered:  "My 
dear  Duke,  the  Congress  can  treat  us  as  it  jiloases.  If  we  are 
pressed,  ivc  must  retreat  to  the  walls ;  further  ivo  cannot  go, 
and  we  are  there  already."  The  Cardinal  afterward  spoke  to 
the  Emperor,  and  the  next  day  Mettemich  said  he  had  orders 
from  the  Emperor  to  declare  tliat  he  would  take  nothing  from 
the  Pontifical  States  without  the  fi-ec  concurrence  of  the  Pope ; 
so  there  ended  that  question. 

At  niff/tt. — Just  returned  from  Frascati  with  Henry  de 
Ros — a  very  agreeable  expedition.  We  went  to  the  inn,  a 
most  execrable  hotel,  but  dined  very  well  on  a  repast  we  hud 
the  foresight  to  take  with  us.  Before  dinner  wont  to  the 
Villa  Conti,  which  has  a  delicious  garden,  with  fine  trees 
and  ample  shade,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  fails  of  water  I 
have  seen.  The  house  we  did  not  enter,  but  it  appeared 
small.  To  the  ViUa  Marconi,  without  any  garden,  but  a 
capital  house,  and  the  only  one  which  looks  well  kept  and 
inliabited.  The  Marconi  Jiouse  in  the  Conti  garden  would 
be  perfect.  After  dinner  to  Tusculum,  a  beautiful  walk 
under  shade,  with  magnificent  views  over  the  Campagna  on 
one  side  and  Monte  Cavo,  liocea  di  Papa,  and  the  Prnti 
d'Annibale  on  the  other.  The  remains  at  Tusculum  arc  next 
■  to  nothing,  part  of  a  theatre,  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  the 
walls.  I  believe  the  town  was  destroyed  by  Pope  Celestine 
III.  (1191),  in  order  to  extirpate  a  band  of  robbers  which  had 
long  infested  the  country  and  made  Tusculum  their  stronghold 
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All  tbe  country  hereabout  is  beautiful,  and  tlie  air  excellent, 
BO  tbat  a  more  perfect  residence  cannot  be  imagined.  To  tlie 
Villii  iJelvidere,  boionging  to  Prince  Aldobrandioi,  deserted 
and  neglected,  but  very  enjoyable,  full  of  cliiidisli  water -works, 
but  a  good  house,  which  is  to  be  liired  for  £150  a  year,  and 
might  bo  made  very  comfortable.  Hero  is  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  the  water  turns  an  organ,  and  so  makes  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  utter  horrid  sounds,  and  a  Triton  has  a  horn  which  he 
is  made  to  blow,  producing  a  very  discordant  noise.  I  fell  in 
with  Lady  Sandwich,  and  went  back  to  tea  with  her  at  a  villa 
which  bclong'ed  to  the  Cardinal  York.  There  are  the  royal, 
arms  of  ifiiigland,  a  bust  of  the  Cardinal,  and  a  picture  of  his 
father  or  brother.  We  also  went  to  the  Rufinella,  whence 
the  view  is  extremely  fine ;  this  was  Luoien  Bonaparte's  villa, 
and  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  a  painter  and  a  steward  by  the 
banditti,  who  carried  tlicm  off  from  the  door  of  the  villa  and 
took  them  into  the  Abruzzi,  which  may  be  descried  from  the 
teiTace.  The  cicerone  who  went  witli  us  (a  tiresome  and 
chattering  fellow)  told  us  that  he  had  attended  Queen  Caro- 
line, that  they  had  come  to  him  for  evidence  against  her,  and 
he  had  declared  he  know  nothing  ;  but  he  said  he  could  have 
deposed  to  some  things  unfavorable  to  her,  having  seen  her 
and  Bsrgami  together  and  witnessed  their  familiarity. 

June  ^th. — Yesterday  rode  round  the  walls.  In  the  even- 
ing to  the  Vatican,  and  afterward  to  Bunsen's.  lie  gave  me 
his  memorandum  to  read,  which  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Wilmot  Hortou  of  the  38tli  of  December,  1828,  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Catholic  question,  and  his  view  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  might  be  done.  He  approves  of  Wilmot's  plan,  not 
knowing  at  that  time  tliat  the  Duke  had  resolved  to  grant  un- 
qualified emancipation.  In  this  paper  he  desciibss  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  between  the  other  Protestant  Powers  and 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  states  in  what  manner  ho  thinks  we 
might  pursue  a  similar  course.  It  is  well  done,  and  his  ideas 
seem  to  be  very  clear  and  sound.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
wo  should  meet  with  no  dilfieultics  here,  and  that  tlicy  would 
practically  agree  to  every  thing  wc  should  require,  provided 
wo  did  not  insist  upon  their  doin  s  'n  p  T  terms.  Our 
difficulties  would  arise  from  the  ext  ]  a  t    s  at  home — the 

ultra-Catholics  and  the  ultra-Pi-ot  tant  — but  a  steady  hand 
might  steer  betwixt  them  both.  Bun  1  bes  what  has 
been  done  in  Prussia,  Hanover,  Xet!  n  I  nd  tlie  minor 
Gcrm'in  States;  th*^  l'nissi;in  a  t      ppcar  1o  be  tlic 
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wisest.  Wlicr.  the  King  of  Prussia  began  to  negotiate,  he 
did  not  allow  his  Ministers  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
principles,  nor  to  ask  for  ar.y  express  sanction  of  the  sialvs 
q^to.  On  tlie  other  hand,  ho  did  not  prescribe  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  canonical  form  in  which  an  express  or  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  claims  and  rights  of  tlie  Crown  are  to 
bo  made  as  to  the  secularization  of  Church  property.  The 
Netherlands  went  on  a  different  plan,  and  framed  a  constitn- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  their  dominions,  called 
a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  they  wanted  the  Pope  to  ac- 
knowledge. The  Hanoverian  Government  also  wished  to 
conclude  a  formal  treaty,  and  oblige  the  Pope  to  sanction  cer- 
tain civil  regulations  concerning  Church  government.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  Court  of  Rome  will  appear  ig'norant  of,  and 
thus  tacitly  acknowledge,  many  things  which  it  never  will 
nor  can  expressly  sanction  and  approve. 

Throughout  'Germany,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  all 
correspondence  between  the  clergy  and  the  Pope  goes  through 
the  Government  by  the  law  of  the  country — all  matters  public 
and  private — the  Pope's  bulls  and  briefs  are  returned  in  the 
same  way,  and  whenever  any  of  these  contain  expressions 
M-hich  run  against  the  national  laws,  ihc  placet  Tegium  is  only 
given  with  clauses  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  an- 
nulling what  is  irreconcilable  with  the  civil  law.  The  Court 
of  Rome  is  quite  aware  of  this  practice,  and  the  legations  of 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  as.  well  as  those  of  Prussia  and  Banover, 
present  the  respective  petitions  of  their  clergy  tlirough  their 
Roman  agents.  Bunsen  says  nothing  can  I>e  practically 
more  established,  but  that  no  consideration  would  induce  the 
Pope  fornially  to  sanction  the  practice  in  a  treaty. 

In  the  arrangements  respecting  the  appointment  of  liishops 
and  dignitaries,  Prussia  proposed  the  establishment  of  chap- 
ters, with  the  same  right  of  election  which  had  existed  before 
the  French  Revolution.  The  smaller  States  of  Germany  fol- 
lowed a  simitar  plan.  Hanover  proposed  and  obtained  a  veto. 
The  chapter  presents  a  list ;  the  Gtovernmcnt  strikes  out  any 
name,  but  must  leave  two,  out  of  which  flic  chapter  may  elect ; 
but,  in  case  of  irregularity  or  inconvenience,  the  chapter  may 
make  a  second  list.  The  Netherlands  have  the  same  system 
of  limited  veto  and  second  lisf,'aud  the  confidential  brief  in 
addition.'     The  chapters  have  the  right  of  election,  the  Pope 

unsen  nt  linino  to  Mr.  Gnuillo, 
is  iirguiiicnt  for  the  cstnliUsbmcnl 
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of  confirmation,  by  canonical  institution  as  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  bishop's  consecration;  bnt^  besides,  a  confiden- 
tial brief  was  agreed  on,  desiring  the  chapter  not  to  elect  as 
bisliop  a  person  "  minus  gratam  serenissinio  rogi ;  "  this  in- 
sures respect  to  the  royal  recommendation. 

June  5eA. — Yesterday  morning  called  on  M.  de  la  Ferro- 
nays,  but  only  saw  him  for  a  minute,  for  the  Austrian  Embas- 
sador arrived,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go.  He  is  in  great  alarm, 
aa  well  as  sorrow,  at  tlie  appointment  of  M.  de  Peyroonet ' 
and  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
so  little  idea  of  this  appointment,  that  he  would  have  guessed 
anybody  rather  than  that  man,  who  was  so  odious  that  lie 
had  been  rejected  for  three  successive  places,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  he  had  stood  when  lie  was  Minister ;  that 
Villele,  with  all  his  influence,  could  not  get  liim  elected  ;  and 
that  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  bad  been  so  intemperate  that 
he  had  been  repeatedly  called  to  order,  a  thing  which  hardly 
ever  occurred ;  that  the  Gtovcrninent  had  evidently  thrown 
away  the  scabliard  by  naming  him  on  the  eve  of  a  geneml 
election,  and  thus  offering  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  that  it  rendered  liis  own  position  here  very  disagreeahle, 
although  his  was  an  ecclesiastical  and  not  a  political  mission, 
and  that  he  in  fact  considered  it  only  as  an  honorable  retreat ; 
yet  he  had  written  to  Polignac,  the  moment  the  news  reached 
him,  saying  that,  if  he  considered  him  as  in  the  least  degree 
implicated  politically  with  his  Goveniraent,  he  should  imme- 
diately resign,  and  that,  if  he  found  by  his  answer  that  he 
looked  upon  him  as  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with 
their  measures,  he  should  instantly  retire.  I  saw  Dalberg 
afterwai-d,  who  appears  to  me  deeply  alarmed.  He  locks 
with  anxiety  to  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  only  man 
whose  authority  or  interference  can  arrest  the  French  Minis- 
try in  the  career  which  must  plunge  France  into  a  civil  war, 
if  not  create  a  general  war  in  Europe.  He  believes  that 
Metternich  and  the  Austrians  are  backing  up  Charles  X.,  and 
that,  in  case  of  any  troubles,  they  will,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  Chaumont,  pour  troops  into  France.  His  hope,  then,  ia 
that  tlie  Duke  will  interpose  and  prevent  this  Austrian  inter- 
ference, 

of  (Uploraatio  relations  ivith  tlic  C'oiii-t  of  Homo  in  his  book  oa  the  "  Policy  of 
England  to  Irekind,"  publialieJ  in  ]84.>,j 

'  [M.  (le  PojTonnet  ivna  tie  Garde  dc9  Socoq^  in  the  Polignnc  Ciiblnet ;  lie 
was  considered  ont  of  the  most  roadionary  mi'inbers  of  tlint  ill-tlitod  Admin- 
Utmtioii.] 
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Wlien  La  Fcrronays  told  Poligiiuc  Iiis  opinion  of  the 
course  ho  was  beginning,  t!ic  other  only  saiil,  "  Mon  eber,  tr. 
ne  connais  pas  le  pays."  Tire  King  told  Dallicrg  himself  tliat 
he  would  ratJier  labor  for  bis  bread  ilian  be  King  of  England ; 
tliat  it  was  not  being  a  liing.  In  liia  presence,  too,  be  asked 
General ,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  wliat  waa  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  tlie  troops,  and  Le  answered  :  "  Excellent,  sir;  I  have 
been  in  all  tlie  casernes,  and  tliey  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
to  fight  for  your  Majesty;"  and  such  words  as  these  the 
King  swallows  and  aets  U[>on.  Their  confidence,  audacity, 
and  presumption,  are  certainly  admirable,  disdaining  any  art 
and  management,  and  apparently  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
crisis  witii  the  least  possible  delay. 

June  7t/i.— Drove  about  yesterday  talsing  leave  of  people 
and  places,  the  former  of  which  I  probably  sliall,  and  the  lat- 
ter shall  not,  see  again.  I  have  seen  almost  every  tiling,  but 
leave  Rome  with  great  regret,  principally  because  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  never  come  again.  If  I  was  sure  of  returning,  I  should 
not  mind  it. 

Three  o'doak. — Have  determined  to  stay  till  after  the  Cor- 
pus Domini.  OoJled  on  the  Cardinal,  wlio  received  me  H  braa 
ouverts,  was  full  of  civilities,  and  reconducted  me  to  the  ont- 
ivard  room;  talked  of  the  Catholics  and  of  tha  anxiety  of  his 
Govonnnent  to  see  relations  established  with  outs.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  and  take  leave  of  him,  for  Bruti  brought  me  a 
message  full  of  politeness  and  a  letter  to  convey  to  the  Nuncio 
at  Paris.  Then  to  La  Ferronays,  who  says,  as  docs  Dalherg, 
that  he  is  persuaded  it  will  end  by  the  recall  of  Villele  to  the 
Ministry,  a  compromise  that  all  parties  will  bo  glad  to  make — 
that  be  has  had  the  prudence  to  decline  being  a  party  to 
Polignac's  Administration,  and  when  ho  is  called  to  form  one 
Le  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  Polignac'  It  certainly  will  lie 
curious  if  Villele,  after  being  drivcLi  from  the  Government  with 
universal  execration,  and  almost  proscribetl,  should  in  two 
years  be  recalled  by  the  general  voice  as  the  only  man  who 
can  save  France  from  anarchy  and  civil  w.ir.     La  Ferronays 

1  [M.  do  Villolo  liad  ooino  to  PnrU  from  his  ci 
("ocrot  attempt  had  been  miido  to  bring  liiiji  barft  i"  po' 

offoroi!  h[in  a  east  in  tlio  Cabinet,  but  sliowcd  no  dL<iiO£_ .  _   _._ 

him.  Tlio  King  roared  VmOlo  and  iirtferrod  Polignno.  Ytt  if  S[  do  VlUd-le 
had  then  rotumod  to  poiror,  ho  would  prolialjlj-  liuvu  saved  tlie  monarchy  nnd 
ehungad  the  courso  of  ovenia  in  Europe.  {See  Duvcrgior  do  ILiiiranno,  "  Ilia- 
toiro  du  Gouvcmeineiit  parloinontaire  en  Fraiico,"  tome  x,,  p.  iin,  foi'  a  narra- 
tion of  those  transactions.)] 
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paj-a  that  Villole  is  not  a  great  minister,  but  a  clever  man, 
with  great  ingenuity  and  the  art  of  management.  He  wishes 
to  be  thought  like  Pitt,  ivlio  was  also  obliged  to  quit  the  Min- 
istry, and  afterward  resumed  it ;  and  he  considers  Polignac 
as  his  Addington,  not  that  tbe  resemblance  holds  good  in  any 
of  the  parliculars,  either  of  the  men,  or  the  limes,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

June  Sth, — Last  night  to  the  La  Fcrronays's,  when  the 
Princess  Aldohrandini  was  so  delighted  with  tlie  anecdote  of 
my  horseshoe  that  she  is  gone  off  to  the  Pantheon  to  look  at 
it.  It  was  a  full  moon  and  a  clear  night,  so  I  went  to  the 
Coliseum,  and  passed  an  hour  there.  I  never  saw  it  so  well ; 
the  moon  rode  above  without  a  eloud,  but  with  a  brilliant 
planet  close  to  her;  there  Was  not  a  breath  of  air,  not  a  human 
being  near  but  tSie  soldiers  at  the  gates  below,  and  the  monk  " 
above  with  me ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  those  occasional 
noises  of  the  night,  tjie  bark  of  a  dog,  the  chimes  from  churches 
and  convents,  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  which  only  served  to  make 
silence  audible.  Though  I  have  seen  the  Coliseum  a  dozen 
times  before,  I  never  was  so  delighted  witli  its  beauty  and 
grandeur  as  to-night.  No  description  in  poetiy  or  painting 
can  do  it  justice;  it  is  a  "  wreck  of  ruinous  perfection,"  whose 
charm  must  be  felt,  and  on  such  a  night  as  this.  The  measures 
which  the  Government  have  taken  to  save  the  Coliseum  from 
destruction  will  certainly  accomplish  that  end,  but  its  pictu- 
resque appearance  will  be  greatly  damaged,  TIktc  is  no  part 
of  the  ruin  which  is  not  already  supported  by  some  modern 
brickwork,  and  they  are  building  a  wall  which  will  nearly  sur- 
round it.  If  they  had  been  more  selfish  tlioy  woidd  have  left 
it  to  moulder  away,  and  posterity  to  grumble  over  their  stingi- 
ness or  indiffereneo.  I  am  always  tossed  backward  and  for- 
ward between  admiration  of  the  Coliseum  and  St.  Peter's,  and 
admire  most  that  which  I  see  last.  They  are  certainly  "magis 
pai-es  quam  similes,"  but  wortli  eveiy  thing  else  in  Italy  put 
together,  e.\cept  Psestum. 

To-day  the  spiritual  arms  of  the  Church  are  to  be  fulmi- 
nated against  a  sinner  in  a  case  which  is  rather  curious. 
Tliere  are  two  brothers  who  live  at  a  place  called  Genezzano, 
in  two  adjoining  houses,  which  formerly  formed  but  one,  be- 
longing to  the  Oolonua  family,  of  whom  the  progenitors  of 
these  men  bought  it,  A  short  time  ago  a  man  came  to  the 
brothers,  and  told  them  th.at  in  a  particular  spot  on  the 
preriiiscs  there  was  a  treasure  concealed,  the  particulars  of 
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which  he  had  learned  from  a  memorandum  iu  the  papers  of 
the  Colonna  family,  to  which  he  had  got  access,  and  he 
proposed  to  discover  the  same  to  them,  if  tliey  would  give 
him  a  part  of  it.  Thej  agreed,  when  he  told  them  that 
under  a  little  column  built  against  a  wall  they  would  find  a 
flat  brick,  covering  a  hole,  in  which  was  an  earthen  pot 
containing  2,000  ducats  in  gold.  The  column  was  there,  so  at 
night  the  brothers  set  to  work  to  take  it  down,  and  beneath 
it  tliey  found  the  flat  stone  as  described.  When  one  of  them 
{an  apothecary)  said  to  the  other  that,  after  all,  it  was  proba- 
bly an  invention,  that  they  should  be  laughed  at  for  their 
pains,  and  he  thought  they  had  better  give  up  the  search,  the 
other  (who  must  be  a  great  flat)  said,  "  Very  well,"  and  they 
retired  to  bed.  In  the  morning  the  apothecary  told  the  other 
that  in  the  night  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  business, 
and  that  his  curiosity  had  induced  him  to  get  up  and  dig  on, 
and  that  he  had  actually  found  the  pot,  but  nothing  in  it.  I'hc 
other,  flat  as  he  was,  could  not  stand  this,  and,  on  examining 
the  pot,  he  found  marks  which,  on  further  investigation, 
turned  cut  to  be  indications  of  coin  having  been  in  it.  The 
thief  stuck  to  his  story,  so  the  dupe  complained,  and,  as  the 
presumption  is  considered  to  be  strongly  against  him,  they  are 
going  to  try  what  excommunication  will  do.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  asked  this  man  if  he  would  swear  upon  the  Host 
that  he  had  not  found  any  money,  and  this  he  refused  to  do, 
though  he  continued  to  deny  it  and  to  decline  restitution.  He 
was  accounted  a  very  religious  man,  and  these  were  religious 
scruples,  which,  however,  were  not  incompatible  with  robbery 
.  and  fraud.  His  refusal  to  swear  was  taken  as  a  moral  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  and  he  was  to  be  excommunicated  to-day, 

June  9(/i. — Saw  Torlonia's  house;  very  fine,  and  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  is  comfortably  furnished,  and  looks  as  if  it 
was  inhabited.  A  great  many  good  pictures,  and  Canova's 
Hercules  and  Lycus,  which  1  do  not  admire.  In  the  evening 
to  tlie  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  which  is  remarka- 
bly clean  and  well  kept.  There  are  forty-live  friars  (Passio- 
nisfi),  whose  vows  were  not  irrevocable, and,  though  the  cases 
do  not  often  occur,  the?  can  lay  aside  the  habit  if  they  please. 
They  live  on  charity.  In  their  garden  is  a  beautiful  palm,  one 
of  three  which  grow  in  Rome.  They  have  several  apartments 
for  strangers  who  may  like  to  retire  to  the  convent  for  a  few 
days,  which  are  very  decently  furnished,  clean,  and  not  un- 
comfortable.    They  were  at  supper  when  I  got  there,  so  I 
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weot  to  look  at  them.  Tliey  eat  in  silence  at  two  long  tables 
like  those  in  ouroollefre  halls,  and  instead  of  converaatioa 
they  were  entertained  by  some  passages  of  the  life  of  St. 
Ignatius,  which  a  friar  was  reading  from  a  pulpit.  Their 
supper  seemed  by  no  means  despicable,  for  I  met  a  smoking 
frittura  which  looked  and  smelt  very  good,  and  the  table  was 
covered  with  bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  wine.  But  they  fast 
absolutely  three  times  a  week,  and  wliip  themselves  [la  disci- 
pUitaj  three  others.  They  teach  theology  and  la  dogmaiica, 
and  tuere  is  a  library  containing  (they  told  me)  books  of  all 
soria,  though  their  binding  (for  I  only  saw  them  through  a 
trellis)  looked  desperately  theological.  At  night  to  a  very 
fine  feu  d'artifiae  in  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo,  which  ended  the 
festivities  in  honor  of  San  Francisco  Caraccioli,  whose  name 
appeared  embliizoned  amid  rockets  and  squibs  and  crackers, 
and  the  uproarious  delight  of  the  mob.  Afterward  to  tiie 
Pantheon  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  but  the  moon  was  not 
exactly  over  the  roof,  so  it  failed,  but  the  effect  of.  the  partial 
light  and  the  stars  above  was  fine  with  the  torches  below  half 
hid  behind  the  columns. 

J'une  10th. — I  thought  I  iiad  seen  every  thing  here  worth 
seeing,  yet,  though  I  have  beeil.  several  times  to  the  Capitol, 
I  have  someliow  missed  seeing  the  Palazzo  dei  Con serva tori, 
containing  the  famous  woEf  that  suckled  lioinnlus  and  Remus, 
in  bronze,  said  to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  (of  which  it 
boars  all  the  marks)  the  day  Julius  Ctesar  was  killed;  the  boy 
picking  the  thorn  IVora  Iiis  foot;  the  statue  of  the  first  Bru- 
tus; the  geese  of  the  Capitol  (which  are  more  like  ducks); 
and  the  Fasti  Consulares.  It  just  occurred  io  me  in  time,  and 
I  went  there  yesterday  morning.  After  dinner  to  the  Villa 
Ludoviai  with  the  Dalbergs  and  Aldobrandinis,  which  must 
owe  its  celebrity  principally  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  access 
to  it.  I  was  extremely  disappointed ;  Guercino's  "  Aurora  " 
ia  not  to  be  compared  to  Guido's;  his  "Day  "and  "Night" 
are  very  fine,  and  the  "Fame"  magnificent,  but  the  ladies 
bustled  through  so  rapidly  that  it  was  not  possible  to  examine 
any  thing.  The  gardens  are  largo,  but  all  straight  walks  and 
clipped  hedges.  T!ie  gallery  of  statues  contains  three  or 
four  fine  things,  but  they  are  huddled  together  and  their  efiect 
spoiled. 

June  \lth. — While  the  carringo  is  getting  ready  I  may  as 
well  scribble  the  hist  dav  at  Rome.  And  this  morning  went 
at  eight  to  the  Palazzo  Accoramboiii,  to  see  Ihe  procession 
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of  the  Corpus  Domini,  and  was  disappointed.  Tiiis  Palazzo 
Accoramboni,  in  whieli  we  were  accommodated,  belonged  to 
a  very  rich  old  man,  ivlio  waa  married  to  a  young  and  pretty 
wife.  He  died  and  left  her  all  liis  fortune,  but,  suspecticig' 
that  she  was  attached  to  a  young  man  who  used  to  frequent 
the  house,  he  made  the  bequest  conditional  upon  her  not  mar- 
rying again,  and  if  she  did  the  whole  property  was  to  go  to 
some  religious  order.  She  was  fool  enough  (and  the  man  too) 
to  marry,  but  clandestinely.  She  had  two  children,  and  this 
brought  the  marriage  to  light.  They  therefore  lost  the  prop- 
erty, amounting  to  £10,000  to  £13,000  a  year ;  but  the  Pope, 
in  his  vast  generosity,  allows  her  out  of  it  300  piastres  (about 
£65)  a  year,  and  gives  a  portion  of  1,000  piastres  (£300)  to 
each  of  the  little  girls.  It  is  supposed  tliat  she  consulted 
some  priest,  who  urged  her  to  marry  secretly,  and  then  re- 
vealed the  fact  to  the  order  interested.  Otherwise  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  their  folly. 

The  magnificence  of  ceremonies  and  procossi        I        d 
penda  upon  the  locality,  and  the  aivnings  and  Ho  i 

the  piazza  spoilt  it  all.     It  was  Jong  and  rather  ti  —  II 

the  monks  and  religious  orders  in  Bome,  the  oardii  1  1  tl 
Pope,  plenty  of  wax-liglits,  ba'nners,  and  crosses,  th 
of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne.  The  former  is  ii  t  g  u  n 
that  of  Charlemagne  is  really  the  one  he  gave  to  the  Sec. 
The  Pope  looks  as  if  he  was  huddled  into  a  sliort  bed,  and  liis 
throne,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  is  ill  maniiged.  He  is  sup- 
posed ta  be  in  the  act  of  adoration  of  the  Host,  which  is 
raised  before  him,  but  as  he  cannot  kneel  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  lie  sits  covered  with  drapery,  and  with  a  pair  of  false 
legs  stuck  out  behind  to  give  bis  figure  the  appearance  of 
kneeling  I  Before  him  are  bome  the  triple  crown  and  other 
Pontifical  ornaments.  Tlie  Guardia  Nobile,  commanded  by 
Prince  Barberini,  looked  very  handsome,  and  all  the  troops 
en  trhs^elle  feiiue.  All  the  Embassadors  and  foreigners  were 
in  this  palace,  and  from  it  we  flocked  to  St,  Peter's,  which  is 
always  a  curious  sight  on  these  occasions  "from  the  multitudes 
in  it  and  the  variety  of  their  appearance  and  occupation — car- 
dinals, princes,  princesses,  mixed  up  with  footmen,  pilgrims, 
and  peasants.  Here,  Mass  going  on  at  an  altar,  an(l  crowds 
kneeling  round  it ;  there,  the  Host  deposited  amid  a  peal  of 
music  at  anotlier;  in  several  corners,  cardinals  dressing  or  un- 
dressing, for  they  all  take  off  tlie  costume  they  wore  in  the 
proceasinii  and  resume  their  s^irlnt  mbes  in  the  church  ;  men 
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hurrying  about  with  feathers,  banners,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  the  day,  the  peasantry  in  llieir  hoHdav  attire,  and 
crowds  of  curious  idlers  staring  about.  All  this  is  wonder- 
fully amusing,  and  is  a  scene  which  presents  itself  in  continual 
variety.  Went  afterward  and  took  leave  of  all  iny  friends — 
La  Ferroaays,  Dalbergs,  Bunscns,  Lovaines,  etc. — and  at 
seven,  to  my  great  sorrow,  left  Rome.  But  as  I  do  all  that 
superstition  dictates,  I  drank  in  the  morning  a  glass  of  water 
at  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  for  they  say  that  nobody  ever  drinks 
of  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  without  returning  to  Rotne. 

Tlie  road  about  Narni  and  Augustus's  Bridge  is  beautifully 
picturesque,  I  sot  off  directly  to  the  cascade,  with  which  I 
was  as  much  delighted  as  I  was  disappointed  with  that  of  Tiv- 
oli.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  magnificent  than 
the  whole  of  this  scenery. 

Florence,  June  lOiA,— Tlie  horses  were  announced,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  break  off  my  account  of  Tcrni  and  resume  it 
here,  where  I  arrived  after  a  tedious  journey  of  forty  hours 
from  Rome. 

Most  people  are  dragged  up  the  mountain  by  bom,  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  fall,  and  walk  down.  But  ns  the  hovi  were 
not  at  hand,  I  reversed  the  usual  order,  walked  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  toiled  to  the  top.  The  walk,  which  is  lovely,  lies 
through  the  grounds  of  a  count,  whq  has  a  house  close  to 
the  Nera  (the  Nera,  Nar,  ia  the  river  into  which  the  Velino 
runs,  and  in  which  there  is  very  good  trout-fishing),  where 
the  Queen  of  England  once  lived  for  a  month.  At  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  are  little  cabins  (which  would  be  very 
picturesque  if  they  were  less  rudely  constructed)  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  artists  and  other  travelers.  This  gentle- 
man has  got  a  house  which  he  reserves  for  the  use  of  artists, 
of  which  there  are  always  several  on  the  spot  during  the 
summer.  They  pay  nothing  for  the  accommodation,  but 
each  is  obliged  to  leave  a  drawing  when  ho  goes  away ;  and 
by  this  means  he  has  got  an  interesting  collection  of  the 
scenery  of  Temi.  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  than  Byron's  description  of  the  cascade,  and  it  is 
wonderful,  in  his  magnificent  poetry,  how  he  has  kept  his 
imagination  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  neither  added 
a  circumstance  nor  lavished  an  epithet  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
titled : 
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An  Iris  siii  nmid  Cho  inromul  eucgc, 

Liko  Hope  upon  a  deatli-bO[i,  and,  unworn 

It»  steady  dyes,  nlille  all  around  is  torn 

Ity  the  distracted  waters,  boara  serene 

Its  brilliant  liu(>s  witli  oli  their  bennis  unshorn : 

Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  sconu, 
Lovo  watchii^  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 
The  rainbows  are  very  various,  seen  from  different  points : 
from  tlie  middle,  whei'e  the  river  rushes  from  the  vortex  of 
the  great  fall  to  plunge  into  another,  the  stream  appears  to 
be  painted  with  a  broad  layer  of  divera  colors,  never  broken 
or  mixed  till  they  are  tossed  up  in  tlie  cloud  of  spray,  and 
mingled  with  it  iu  a  thousand  variegated  sparkles.  Above, 
an  iris  bestrides  the  moist  green  hill  which  rises  by  the  side 
of  the  fall ;  and,  as  the  sjtray  is  whirled  up  in  greater  or 
loss  abundance,  it  perpetually  and  rapidly  changes  its 
colors,  now  disappearing'  altogether,  and  now  beaming  with 
the  utmost  vividness.  The  man  told  me  that  at  night  the 
moon  forms  a  white  rainbow  on  the  hill.  There  is  a  de- 
licious but  dangeroiis  coolness  all  about  the  cascade.  All 
the  scenery  about  is  as  beautiful  as  possible.  Just  above 
the  great  fall  is  the  Velinus  tearing  along  in  the  same 
channel,  which  was  first  made  for  him  by  tlie  Roman  Consul 
3,300  years  ago — 

Velino  cleaves  tlio  iviivu-worn  prcfiplec — 

and  there,  the  guide  told  me,  some  years  ago  a  man  throw 
in  a  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  wlioin  he  was  jealous.  He 
took  her  to  see  the  cascade,  and  when  he  got  to  this  part 
(which  is  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  patli  overhung  with  brush- 
wood) he  got  rid  of  the  boys  who  always  follow  visitors,  and 
after  some  delay  returned  alone,  nod  said  the  woman  had 
fallen  in.  One  scream  had  boon  heard,  but  there  was  no- 
body to  witness  the  truth.  Tlic  mangled  body  was  found  in 
the  stream  below.  Jealousy  is  probably  common  here.  As 
I  was  walking  a  man  passed  me,  going  in  great  haste  to  tiio 
mountain,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  him.  When  I  got  back 
I  heard  that  he  w^  escaping  from  justice  (into  the  Abruzzi, 
which  are  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions),  having  stabbed  his 
brother-in-law  a  few  moments  before  out  of  jealousy  of  his 
wife.  The  wounded  man  was  still  alive,  but  badly  hurt.  The 
murderer  was  un  bravo  mechanico. 

The  mountain  and  the  river  have  undei^ne  many  revo- 
lutions.     The  rock  through  which  the  present  path  is  cut 
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has  been  formed  entirely  by  petrified  deposits,  and  tliere  arc 
marks  in  various  parts  of  former  cascades,  from  which  the 
water  has  been  turned  away.  Clement  VITI.  {Aldobrandini) 
turned  the  water  into  its  present  course.  At  the  bottom  the 
old  outlet  of  the  Bomaus  is  dry,  but  is  marked  with  tliat 
solidity  which  dcGes  time,  like  all  their  works  of  this  kind. 
Great  part  of  the  road  from  Terni  js  beautiful,  and  the  Papal 
towns  and  villages  appear  to  be  in  much  better  condition 
than  on  the  other  road.  Some  of  them  perched  on  the  moun- 
tains are  remarkably  picturesque. 

£ologna,  June  lith. — I  went  yesterday  morning  to  Pra- 
tolino  to  see  the  statue  of  the  genius  of  the  Apennines,  by 
Jolin  of  Bologna,  six  miles  from  Florence.  Pralolino  was 
the  favorite  residence  of  the  famous  Bianca  Capelio.  The 
house  has  been  pulled  down.  It  is  in  a  very  pretty  English 
garden. belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and,  I  think,  amazingly 
grand,  but  disgraced  by  presiding  over  a  duck-pond.  They 
told  me  that  if  ho  stood  up  (and  he  looks  as  if  be  could  if  he 
would)  he  would  be  thirty  braacia  in  height.  I  went  into  his 
head,  and  surveyed  him  on  all  sides.  He  ought  to  be  placed 
over  some  torrent,  or  on  the  side  of  a  mountain ;  but  as  he  is, 
from  a  liltle  distance  {whence  the  ducks  and  their  pond  are 
not  visible)  he  is  sublime.  Myriads  of  fire-flies  sparkled  in 
every  bush ;  they  are  beautiful  in  a  night-journey,  flitting 
about  like  meteors  and  glittering  like  shooting-stars. 

Dined  with  Lady  Normanby  at  Sesto,  set  oiF  at  half-past 
eight,  and  arrived  here  at  nine  this  morning.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  present  my  letter  to  Madame  de  Marescalchi 
from  her  sister,  the  Ducliesse  de  Dalberg,  who  received  me 
graciously  and  asked  me  to  dinner;  the  next  to  call  on  Mez- 
zofanti  at  the  public  library,  whom  I  found  at  liis  desk  in  the 
great  room,  surrounded  by  a  great  many  people  reading.  He 
received  me  very  civilly,  and  almost  immediately  took  me  into 
another  room,  where  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him.  He 
seems  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  short,  pale, 
and  thin,  and  not  at  all  remarkable  in  countenance  and  man- 
ner. He  spoke  English  with  extraordinary  fluency  and  cor^ 
re-.tness,  and  with  a  very  slight  accent.  I  endeavored  to  detect 
some  inaccuracy  of  expression,  but  could  not,  though  perhaps 
his  phraseology  was  occasionally  more  stiflT  than  that  of  an 
Englishman  would  be.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  his  begin- 
ning to  study  languages,  which  he  did  not  do  till  he  was  of  a 
mature  age.     The  first  lie  mastered  were  the  Greek  and  He- 
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iirew,  the  latter  on  account  of  divinity,  and  afterward  ho 
began  tlie  niodei'n  languages,  acquiring  the  idioms  of  eacli  as 
lieljecame  acquainted  with  the  parent  tongne.  He  said  tljat 
lie  had  no  particular  disposition  that  wny  when  a  child,  and  I 
was  surprised  when  he  said  that  the  knowledge  o£  several 
languages  was  of  no  assistance  to  hitn  in  mastering  others; 
on  the  contrary,  that  when  he  set  to  work  at  a  fresh  language 
lie  tried  to  put  out  of  Ids  head  all  others.  I  asi^ed  him  of  all 
modern  languages  which  he  preferred,  and  which  be  considered 
the  richest  jn  Jiterature.  lie  said,  "  Without  doubt  the  Ital- 
ian," He  then  discussed  the  genius  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  merits  of  our  poets  and  historiiins,  read,  and  made  nic 
read,  a  passage  of  an  English  book,  and  then  examined  the 
etymology  and  pronunciation  of  several  words.  He  has  never 
been  out  of  Italy,  or  farther  in  it  than  Leghorn,  talks  of  going 
to  Rome,  but  says  it  is  so  difficult  to  leave  his  library  He  is 
very  pleasing,  simple,  and  comraun  ca  e  a  d  t  s  c  traor- 
dinary,  with  his  wonderful  knowlc  Ige  ti  tics!  ould  never 
have  written  and  published  any  o  k  upon  la  guiges  He 
asked  me  to  return  if  I  staid  at  Bologna  Tl  o  1  brarv  1  as  a 
tolerable  suite  of  apartments,  and  the  bool  s  amou  ng  to 
about  80,000  volnmcs,  are  in  excellent  o  Icr  O  e  tl  ousand 
crowns  a  year  are  allowed  for  the  purchase  ot  new  books. 

Tlie  Bolognese  jargon  is  unintelligible.  A  man  came  and 
asked  him  some  questions  while  I  was  there  in  a  language 
that  was  quite  strange  to  mo,  and  when  I  asked  Mezzofanti 
what  it  was,  he  said  Bolognese,  and  that,  thoiigh  not  har- 
monious, it  was  forcible  and  expressive.  Afterward  to  the 
gallery,  which  contains  the  finest  pictures  in  ilaly,  though 
only  a  few :  the  Guides  and  Domenichinos  are  splendid.  I 
think  Domenichiiio  the  finest  painter  that  ever  existed. 

June  \hth, — Dined  yesterday  with  Madame  de  Maroscalchij 
who  lives  in  a  great  palace,  looking  dirty  and  uncomfortable, 
except  one  or  two  rooms  which  they  occupy.  There  is  a 
gidlery  of  pictures,  all  of  which  are  for  sale.  Seven  or  eight 
Italians  came  to  dinner,  whose  names  I  never  discovered. 
After  dinner  she  took  me  to  the  Certosa,  to  see  the  Cumpo 
Santo,  which  is  a  remarkably  pretty  spot,  and  the  dead  appear 
to  be  more  agreeably  lodged  at  Bologna  than  the  living.  I 
had  much  rather  die  here  than  live  here.  It  is  very  unlike 
'  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  entirely  modem,  and  looks  exceed- 
ingly cheerful,     Guido's  skull  is  kept  here. 

Went  again  to  the  gallery,  and  the  Zambeccari  Palace, 
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where  there  are  a  few  good  pictures,  but  net  many.     All  the 
pictures  in  all  tho  paliices  are  for  sale. 

Itt  theferi'!/,  crossmij  the  Po  (i.  e.,  written  in  the  ferry). 

Called  on  Madame  de  JIarescalchi  to  take  leave.  Set  ofF 
!it  half-past  one,  and  in  clouds  of  dust  arrived  at  Ferrara. 
It  is  curious  to  see  this  town,  so  large,  deserted,  and  melan- 
choly. A  pestilence  might  have  swept  over  it,  for  there 
seems  no  life  in  it,  and  liardly  a  soul  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  It  is  eight  and  a  half  miles  round,  and  contains 
34,000  inhabitants,  of  which  3,000  are  Jews,  and  their  quarter 
is  the  only  part  of  the  town  which  seems  olive.  They  are, 
as  usual,  crammed  into  a  corner,  five  streets  being  allotted  to 
thcin,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  gate  tliat  is  closed  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  Jews  are  shut  in  for  the  night.  The 
houses  are  filthy,  stinking,  and  out  of  repair.  The  Corso 
is  like  a  street  in  an  English  town,  broad,  long,  tho  houses 
low,  and  with  a  ti'oitoir  on  both  sides.  The  Castle,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  moat,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a 
gloomy  place.  In  it  lives  the  Cardinal  Legate.  I  went  to 
see  tho  dungeon  in  which  Tasso  was  confined ;  and  the  li- 
brary, where  they  show  Ariosto's  chair  and  inkstand,  a  medal 
found  upon  his  body  when  his  tomb  was  opened,  two  books 
of  his  manuscript  poetry ;  also  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Geru- 
salemmc,"  with  the  alterations  which  Tasso  made  in  it  while 
in  prison,  and  the  original  manuscript  of  Guarini's  "  Pastor 
Fido."  The  custode  told  me  that  in  the  morning  the  library 
was  full  of  readers,  which  I  did  not  believe.  There  are  some 
illuminated  Missals,  said  to  be  the  iinest  in  Italy.  Though 
the  idea  of  gay ety  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  Ferrara,  they  . 
have  an  opera,  corso,  and  tho  same  round  of  festivals  and 
merriment  as  other  Italian  towns,  but  I  never  saw  so  dismal  a 
pkoe. 

Venice,  June  16(A. — We  crossed  the  Po,  and  afterward 
the  Adige,  in  boats.  The  country  is  flat,  and  reminded  me 
of  tiie  Neiliorlands.  I  was  asleep  all  night,  but  awoke  in 
time  to  seo  some  of  the  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta. 
Of  Padua  I  was  unconscious.  Embarked  in  a  gondola  at 
Fusina,  and  arrived  at  this  remarkable  city  under  the  bad 
auspices  of  a  dark,  gloomy,  and  very  cold  day.  It  is  Venice, 
but  living  Venice  no  more.  In  my  progress  to  the  inn  I 
saw  nothing  but  signs  of  ruin  and  blasted  grandeur,  palaees 
half  decayed,  and  the  windows  boarded  up.  The  approach 
to  tlie  city  is  certainly  as  curious  as  possible,  so  totally  un- 
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on  entering  the  Great  Canal,  and 
TUo  death-like  silsnee  and  llic  dread  repose 

of  a  place  whicli  was  oneo  tlio  gayest  and  most  brilliant  in 
the  world,  a  little  pang  slioots  across  the  imagination,  recol- 
lecting its  strange  and  romantic  liistorj  and  its  poetical  asso- 
ciations. 

2ico  o'clock. — I  am  just  driven  in  by  a  regular  rainy  day, 
and  have  the  prospect  of  shivering  through  the  rest  of  it  in 
a  room  with  marble  floor  and  hardly  any  furniture.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  only  bad  day  there  has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  my  expedition.  The  most  striking  thing  in  Venice 
(at  least  in  sur.h  weather  as  this)  is  the  unbroken  silence. 
The  gondolas  glide  along  without  noise  or  motion,  and,  except 
other  gondolas,  one  may  traverse  the  city  without  perceiving 
a  sign  of  life.  I  went  first  to  the  Cliurch  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Frati,  which  is  fine,  oUl,  and  adorned  with  painting  and 
sculpture.  At  Santa  Maria  dci  Frati  Titian  was  buried. 
Canova  intended  a  monument  for  him,  but  after  his  death  his 
design  was  executed  and  put  up  in  this  church,  but  for  liim, 
and  not  for  Titian,  the  reverse  of  "  sic  vos  non  vobis."  Here 
are  tombs  of  several  Dogos,  of  Francis  Foscari,  with  a 
pompous  inscription.  The  body  of  Carmagnola  lies  here  in  a 
wooden  coflin ;  his  head  is  under  the  stone  on  which  it  was 
cut  off  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco.  He  was  beheaded  by  one 
of  those  pieces  of  iniquity  and  treachery  which  the  Vene- 
tian Government  never  scrupled  to  use  when  it  suited  them. 
•  Then  to  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  containing  a  splendid  apart- 
ment and  staircase,  all  richly  gilded,  painted  by  Tintoret, 
and  with  bronze  doors.  To  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  containing  a  very  rich  altar-piece  of  precious  stones, 
which  is  locked  up,  and  produced  on  groat  occasions  ;  and  in 
the  sacristy  three  fine  pictures  by  Titian.  To  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark  and  the  Doge's  Palace — all  very  interesting, 
antique,  and  splendid.  But  the  Austrians  have  modernized 
some  of  the  rooms,  and  consequently  spoilt  them.  They  have 
also  blocked  up  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  reason  (they  told 
me)  is  that  all  the  foreigners  who  come  here  are  so  curious  to 
walk  over  it,  which  seems  an  odd  one  for  shutting  it  up.  The 
halls  of  audience  and  of  the  different  councils  are  magnificent- 
ly gilded,  and  contain  some  very  fine  pictures. 

The  Hall  of  the  Council  of  'I'cn   {the  most  powerful  and 
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tlie  most  abominHble  tribunal  that  ever  existed)  lias  been  part- 
ly modernized.  In  the  Chamber  of  the  Inquisitors  of  State 
is  still  the  hole  in  the  wall  which  was  called  the  *' Lion's 
Mouth,"  throug^h  which  written  communications  were  made ; 
and  the  box  into  which  they  fell,  which  the  Inquisitors  alone 
could  open.  There  were  "  Bocche  di  Lioni "  in  several  places 
at  the  head  of  tlio  Giant's  Staircase,  and  in  others.  The 
mouths  are  gone,  but  the  holes  remain.  Though  the  interior 
of  the  Ponte  di  Sospiri  is  no  longer  visible,  tho  prisons  are 
horrible  places,  twenty-four  in  number,  besides  three  others 
under  water  which  the  French  had  closed  up.  They  are  about 
fourteen  feet  long,  seven  wide,  and  seven  high,  with  one  hole 
to  admit  air,  a  wooden  bed,  which  was  covered  with  straw, 
and  a  shelf.  In  one  of  the  prisons  are  several  inscriptions, 
scrawled  on  tho  wall  and  ceiling. 


Un  parlar  po(;ho,  tin  ticgar  p 
Un  pensav  in  fine  puu  dar  Is 
A.  DOi  allri  mcscbmL 

Non  fida  d'alcuno,  pctisi  c  ta 
,Se  fugfiir  viioi  di  spioni.  inaii 
II  pentirti,  il  pentirti,  nulla  gi 
Ma  ben  del  ralor  iuo  far  veri 


There  are  two  places  in  which  criminals,  or  prisoners,  were 
secretly  executed ;  they  were  strangled,  and  without  seeing 
their  executioner,  for  a  cord  was  passed  through  an  opening,* 
which  he  twisted  till  the  victim  was  dead.  This  was  the 
mode  pursued  with  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisitors;  those  of 
the  Council  were  often  placed  in  a  cell  to  which  there  was  a 
thickly-grated  window,  through  which  the  executioner  did  his 
oifice,  and  if  they  resisted  he  stabbed  them  in  the  throat. 
The  wall  is  still  covered  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
thus  suffered.  From  the  time  of  their  erection,  800  years  ago, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Republic,  nobody  was  ever  allowed 
to  see  these  prisons,  till  the  French  came  and  threw  them 
open,  when  the  people  set  fire  to  them  and  burnt  ail  the  wood- 
work; tbe  stone  was  too  solid  to  be  destroyed.  One  or  two 
escaped,  and  they  remain  as  memorials  of  the  horrors  that 
were  perpetrated  in  them. 

June  nth. — This  morning  was  fine  again,  and  every  thing 
looks  gayer  than  yesterday.     From  tlie  Rialto  to  the  Piazza 
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di  San  Marco  there  is  pk'iity  of  life  and  movement,  and  it  is 
oxactly  like  Cranbourne  Alley  and  tlie  other  alleys  oat  of 
Ijeicester  Square.  Wliils  Venice  was  prosperous,  St.  Mark's 
must  have  been  very  brilliant,  but  every  tiiinfj  is  decaj-ed.  All 
round  tho  piazzi  are  coffee-houses,  which  used  to  be  open  and 
crowded  all  night,  and  some  of  them  are  still  open,  but  never 
crowded.  They  used  to  be  illuminated  with  lamps  all  round, 
but.  most  of  these  are  gone.  One  sees  a  few  Turlis  smoking 
and  drinking  their  coffee  here,  but  they  arc  all  obliged  to  dine 
and  sleep  in  one  house,  which  is  on  tho  Grand  Canal,  and 
called  the  Casa  dei  Turchi.  I  went  this  morning' to  the  Chiesa 
ScaSzi,  San  Georgio  Meggiore,  Rcdontore,  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  and  the  Gesuiti.  Tiic  latter  is  the  most  beautiful  church 
I  ever  saw,  the  whole  of  it  adorned  with  white  marble  inlaid 
with  verd  antique  in  a  regular  pattern.  S3.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
has  no  marble  or  gilding,  but  is  full  of  monuments  of  Doges 
and  generals.  To  the  Manfrini  Palace  for  the  pictures.  The 
finest  picture  in  tho  palace  is  Titian's  "  Deposition  from  tho 
Gross,"  for  which  the  Marchose  Manfrini  refused  10,000 
ducata,  A  Guide  (Lucretia)  and  some  others.  Tiutoret  was 
no  doubt  a  great  genius,  but  his  large  pictures  I  cannot 
adrnir?,  and  i3assano's  still  less.  Titian's  portrait  of 
Ariosto  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection.  To 
the  Arsenal,  which  is  three  railos  in  circumference,  and 
a  prodigious  establishment.  In  tJie  time  of  the  Republio 
there  were  nearly  0,000  men  employed  in  it,  in  that  of 
the  Frencli  4,000,  noiv  800.  The  old  armory  is  voir  curi- 
■  oils,  full  of  ancient  weapons,  the  armor  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  of  several  Doges,  Turkish  spoils,  and  instruments 
of  torture.  The  Austrians  have  made  the  French  mu3h  re- 
gretted here.  It  is  since  the  last  peace  that  the  population 
of  Venice  has  diminished  a  fourth,  and  the  palaces  of  the  no- 
bles have  been  abandoned.  There  is  no  commerce  ;  the  Gov- 
ernment spend  no  money,  and  do  nothing  to  enliven  or  benefit 
the  town  (there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  see  the  effect  of 
making  it  a  free  port).  The  French  employed  the  people, 
and  spent  money  and  embellished  the  place.  Tiiey  covered 
over  a  wide  canal  and  turned  it  into  a  fine  street,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  they  formed  a  large  public  garden,  whicli  is  a  delightful 
addition  to  tho  town.  Till  the  French  came  the  bridges  were 
dangerous  ;  there  was  no  balustrade  on  either  side,  and  people 
often  fell  into  tliG  water.  They  built  side  walls  to  all  of  them, 
which  ivas  tlie  most  useful  gift  they  could  bestow  upon  the 
Veoetlatis. 
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This  morning  I  asked  for  the  newspapers  wliich  cnnio  by 
the  post  ycsterdiiy,  and  found  that  tliey  bad  not  yet  returned 
from  the  police,  and  would  not  bo  till  to-morrow.  Before  any- 
body is  allowed  to  read  their  newspapers  tliey  must  undergo 
examination,  and  if  tliey  contain  any  thing  which  the  censor 
deems  objectionnble  they  detain  them  altogether.  After  din- 
ner I  went  to  the  public  gardens,  and  into  a  theatre  which  is 
in  lliem  ;  there  is  no  roof  to  it,  and  tlie  acting  is  all  by  day- 
light, and  in  the  open  air.  I  only  arrived  at  tlic  end,  just  in 
time  to  see  the  deliverance  of  a  Christian  heroine  and  a  very 
truculent-looking  Turk  crammed  down  a  trap-door,  but  I 
could  not  understand  tlie  dialogue.  Nothine  certainly  can 
bo  more  cstraonlinnry  or  more  beautiful  than  V  enicc  with  her 
adjacent  islands,  and  nothing  more  luxurious  tliau  throiving 
one's  self  into  a  gondola  and  smootlily  gliding  about  tlic  whole 
day,  without  noise,  motion,  or  dust.  At  night  I  went  to  u 
dirty,  iH-lit  theatre,  fo  see  the  "Barbiere  di  Se\-:glia,"  wlilcli 
was  very  ill  performed.  There  was  a  ballet,  but  I  did  not 
stay  for  it, 

Jicne  18th. — To  the  Clim-ch  of  St,  Mai'k,  and  examined 
it.  It  is  not  large,  but  very  curious,  so  loaded  witti  oriiament 
within  and  witiiout,  and  so  unliJie  any  otiier  clmruh.  The 
pavement,  instead  of  being  flat,  is  made  to  undulate  like  the 
waves  of  tlie  sea.  All  the  sides  arc  marble,  all  the  top 
mosaic,  all  the  pavement  colored  marble  in  exquisite  patterns. 
There  is  not  a  single  tomb  in  it,  but  it  wants  no  ornament 
that  the  wealth  and  skill  of  ages  could  supply.  Climbed  up 
t  he  tower  to  see  Venice  and  the  islands ;  a  man  is  posted  here 
day  and  night  to  strike  the  hours  and  quarters  on  a  great 
Ijcll,  to  ring  the  alarm  in  ease  of  fire  in  any  part  of  tlie  city. 
It  is  a  very  curious  panorama,  and  the  only  spot  from  which 
tliis  strange  place  can  bo  completely  seen.  In  the  Griinani 
Palace  there  are  some  Tifians  (not  very  good)  of  Grimani 
Doges,  and  others  of  the  family ;  the  famous  statue  of 
Agrippa,  wliieli  Cardinal  Grimani  brought  from  Kome,  and  a 
ceiling  by  Salviati  of  Neptune  and  Minerva  contending  to 
give  a  name  to  Athens.  In  the  Pisani  Palace,  a  fine  pictui-e 
of  P.  Veronese,  "  Darius's  Family  at  the  Feet  of  Alexander."  ' 
Tlie  Barbarigo  Palace  has  never  been  modernized,  has  kept 
all  its  original  form  and  decorations.  It  is  full  of  Titians,  all 
very  dirty  and  spoiling.  The  finest  is  the  "Magdalen," 
H-liieh  is  famous.  Tlie  Royal  Academy,  called  tbe  Scuola 
'  [This  fine  work  is  now  in  tho  National  Galleiy,  London.] 
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della  Caritd,  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  Venetian 
Bcbool. 

In  I  forget  ivliich  cliurcb  is  tlic  "  Martyrdom  of  St,  Peter," 
by  Titian,  so  like  in  composition  the  same  subject  by  Domeni- 
chino  at  Bologna  that  the  one  is  certainly  an  imitation  of  the 
other  (Titian  died  in  16?6  ;  Domenichino  was  born  in  1581). 
There  is  the  same  sort  of  landscape,  same  number  of  figures, 
and  in  the  same  respective  attitudes  and  actions,  and  even 
the  same  dress  to  each.  In  the  hall  of  the  Academy  are  pre- 
served Canova's  right  hand  tn  an  urn,  and  underneath  it  iiis 
chisel,  with  these  words  inscribed  :  "  Quod  amoris  monumen- 
tum  idem  glorijB  instrumentum  fuit."  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  sketches  by  various  masters ;  some  by 
M.  Angelo  and  some  by  Raphael. 

Vicenza,  June  19(A. — ^This  morning  went  again  to  St. 
Mark's  to  examine  the  library  and  the  palace,  which  I  could 
hardly  see  the  other  day,  it  was  such  gloomy  weather.  The 
library  is  open  to  everybody,  but  with  a  long  list  of  rules, 
among  which  silence  is  particularly  enjoined.  The  custos 
libroTum  is  a  thorough  Venetian ;  talked  with  fond  regret  of 
the  splendor  of  the  liepubUc,  and  is  very  angrj'  with  Daru  for 
his  history.  The  Hall  of  the  Gfreat  Council,  containing  the 
portraits  of  the  Doges  (and  Marino  Faliero's  black  curtain),  is 
splendid,  and  adorned  with  paintings  of  Paul  Veronese,  Baa- 
sano,  Tintoret,  and  Palma  Giovano.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  got 
into  the  gondola  and  left  Venice  without  the  least  regret  or 
desire  to  return  there.  The  banks  of  the  Brenta  would  be 
very  gay  if  t!ie  villas  were  inhabited,  but  most  of  them  are 
shut  up,  like  the  palaces  at  Venice.  There  is  one  magnificent 
building,  formerly  a  Plsani  palace,  which  belongs  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  Archduke  Eaincr. 

Padua  is  a  large  and  rather  gloomy  town.  They  say  it  is 
beginning  to  flourish,  hai-ing  been  ruined  by  the  French,  and 
that,  since  their  downfall,  the  population  has  increased  im- 
mensely. The  University  contains  1,400  scholars.  It  con- 
tained 53,500  in  tho  time  of  the  French,  and  in  the  great 
days  of  Padua  18,000.  I  went  to  look  at  the  outside  of  tho 
building,  which  is  not  large,  but  handsome.  The  old  palace 
of  the  Carraras  is  half  ruined,  and  what  remains  is  tenanted 
by  the  commandant  of  the  place.  The  old  Sala  di  Giustizia, 
which  is  vfery  ancient,  is  now  a  lumber-room,  and  they  were 
painting  scenes  in  it.  Still  it  is  undamaged,  and  they  call  it 
the  finest  room  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  it  is.     It  is  300  feet 
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lon^,  100  wide,  and  100  liigb.  At  one  end  of  it  is  the  monu- 
ment and  bust  of  Livy,  the  latter  of  which  they  pretend  to 
have  found  here ;  they  also  talk  of  his  house  and  the  marbles, 
etc.,  that  have  been  dug  up  in  it,  ivhich  they  may  believe  who 
can.  The  Cathedral  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  except  that 
Petrarch  was  one  of  its  canons,  and  in  it  is  hts  bust,  put  up  by 
a  brother  canon.     I  had  not  time  to  go  to  the  churches. 

The  whole  road  from  Fusina  to  this  place  is  as  flat  as  the 
paper  on  which  I  am  writing.  I  really  don't  believe  there  is 
a,  molehill,  but  it  is  extremely  g^ay  from  the  variety  of  habita- 
tions and  the  prodigious  cultivation  of  all  sorts.  Vicenza 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  I  ever  saw,  and  I  would 
rather  live  in  it  than  in  any  place  I  have  seen  since  Rome.  It 
is  spacious  and  clean,  full  of  Palladio's  arclutecture  ;  besides 
the  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  a  very  fine  building,  there  are  twen- 
ty-two palaces  buiit  by  him  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
They  show  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  From  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  a  mile  from  the  town,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view,  and  the  town  itself,  under  the  mountains  of 
tho  Tyrol,  and  the  end  of  a  vast  cultivated  plain,  looks  very 
inviting  and  gay.  There  is  a  Campo  di  Marto,  a  public  walk 
and  drive,  and  from  it  a  covered  walk  (colonnade)  half  a  mile 
long,  up  to  the  church  on  the  hill.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able things  here  is  the  Olympic  Theatre,  which  was  begun 
by  Palladto,  .and  finished  by  his  son.  It  is  a  small  Grecian 
theatre,  exactly  as  he  supposes  those  ancient  theatres  to  have 
been,  with  the  same  proscenium,  scenes,  decorations,  and  seats 
for  the  audicnca  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  some  material 
variations  from  the  theatre  at  Pompeii.  In  the  latter  the 
seats  go  down  to  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  wliich  they  do  not 
here,  aud  at  Pompeii  there  is  no  depth  behind  the  proscenium, 
whereas  here  there  is  very  considerable.  It  is,  however,  a 
beautiful  model.  The  air  and  the  water  are  good,  and  there  is 
shooting,  so  that  I  really  think  it  would  be  possible  to  live 
here.  They  talk  with  horror  of  the  French,  and  of  the  two 
aeem  to  prefer  the  Austrians,  but  peace  is  better  than  war, 
cfeleris  parHus, 

Srescia,  June  21s(. — This  is  a  particularly  nice  town, 
airy,  spacious,  and  clean,  and  in  my  life  I  never  saw  so 
many  good-looking  women.  There  is  a  drive  and  walk  on 
the  ramparts,  where  I  found  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Brescia,  a  string  of  carriages  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
Uydc  Park,  but  a  very  decent  display.     The  women  are  ex- 
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ccssively  dressed,  and  almost  all  wear  black-lacc  voils,  thrown 
over  the  back  nf  the  head,  which  are  very  becoming.  The 
walks  on  the  ramparts  are  shaded  by  double  rows  of  trees, 
and  command  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  mountains  and 
couutry  round.  This  inn  is  execrable,  I  stopped  at  Verona 
to  see  the  Amphitheatre,  whicli  is  only  perfect  in  the  inside, 
and  has  been  kept  so  by  repeated  repairs.  It  is  hardly  worth 
seeing  after  the  Flavian  and  the  Pompciian.  There  is  a  wood- 
en theatre  in  it,  where  they  act,  and  the  spectators  occupy 
the  ancient  seats  Tlie  tombs  of  the  Scaljgeri  are  admirable, 
the  most  beautiiul  and  graceful  Gothic ;  their  castle  (now 
the  Castle  Veccliio),  a  gloomj  old  building  in  a  moat,  but 
with  a  very  curious  bridge  over  the  Po.  The  Ciiurch  of  St. 
Zeno  is  remarkable  fiom  jts  Gothic  antiquity  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  ornament  about  it  of  a  strange  sort.  Hero  ia  the 
tomb  of  Pepin,  erected  by  Charlemagne,  but  empty  ;  for  the 
French,  in  one  of  their  invasions,  carried  the  body  to  France. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  "  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,"  by  Titian.  I  saw  many  Veronese  beauties  in  their 
balconies,  but  none  quite  like  Juliet.  Her  tomb  (or,  as  they 
would  say  at  Rome,  "  sepolcro  (letto  di  Giulietta  ")  1  did  not 
see,  for  it  was  too  far  off.  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  oiF,  and 
there  was  nobody  to  detain  me  ivith  a  tender  "  Wilt  thou  be 
gone  ?  It  is  not  yet  near  "  night.  Tlie  road,  which  is  excel- 
lent, runs  in  sight  of  the  Alps  all  the  waj',  and  tlie  Lago  di 
Garda  is  excessively  pretty, 

Milan,  June  33(f. — Milan  is  a  very  fine  toivn,  without 
much  to  see  in  it.  The  Diiomo,  Amphitheatre,  Arch  of  the 
Simplon,  Brera  (pictmes).  There  are  a  few  fine  pictures  in 
the  Brera ;  among  others,  GuiJo's  famous  "  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,"  Guercino's  "  Hagar  and  Abraham  ;  "  a  row  of  old  col- 
umns, which  were  broken  and  lying  aljout  till  the  French  set 
them  upon  their  legs ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  fresco,  which  is 
entirely  spoilt,  Tlie  view  from  the  top  of  the  Duomo  is 
superb,  over  the  boundless  plain  of  Lombardy  with  the  range 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines  in  the  distance,  I  like  the 
Duomo,  but  I  know  my  taste  is  execrable  in  architecture.  I 
don't,  however,  like  the  mixture  of  Italian  with  the  Gothic — 
balustrades  over  the  door,  for  instance — but  I  admire  its 
tracery  and  laborious  magnificence.  Bonaparte  went  on  with 
it  (for  it  was  never  iinished),  and  this  Government  are  com- 
pleting it  by  degrees ;  there  will  be  7,000  statues  on  different 
parts  of  the  outside,  and  there  are  already  4,500.     St.  Charles 
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Borroraeo's  tomb  is  very  splendid,  and  for  five  francs  they 
offorcd  to  uncover  the  glass  case  in  which  his  much-esteemed 
carcass  reposes,  and  show  mc  the  vciiorable  mummy,  but  I 
could  not  nlford  it.  The  entrance  to  Milan  from  Venice,  and 
the  Corso,  are  as  handsoiue  as  can  be.  The  Opera  is  very 
bad  ;  but  the  Scala  is  not  open,  and  none  of  the  good  singers 
are  here. 

Varese,  June  HGth. — Left  Milan  at  six  o'clock  on  the24tli, 
and  got  to  Como  after  dark.  Embarked  in  the  steamboat 
at  eight  yesterday  morning,  ivcnt  as  far  as  Cadenebbia,  where 
I  got  out,  saiv  tljc  Villa  Sommariva,  then  crossed  over  and 
went  round  the  point  of  Bcllagio,  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
Lake  of  Lecco,  turned  back  to  the  Villa  Melzi,  saw  the  house 
and  gardens,  and  tlicn  went  back  to  dine  at  Cadoncbbia,  and 
waited  for  the  steamboat,  which  returned  at  four,  and  got 
back  to  Como  at  half-past  six.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  all  this  scenery,  or  the  luxury  of  the  villas,  par- 
ticularly Melzi,  which  is  tlie  best  house,  and  contains  abun- 
dance of  shade,  flowers,  statues,  and  shrubberies.  Theownei-s 
live  very  little  there,  and  principally  in  winter,  when,  they 
say,  it  is  seldom  cold  in  this  sheltered  spot.  The  late  Count 
Melzi  was  Governor  of  Milan  under  Napoleon,  and  used  to 
feast  the  Viceroy  here.  He  once  gave  him  a/tte,  and  had  all 
the  niountain-toiJs  illuminated,  of  which  the  effect  must  have 
been  superb. 

Evening,  lop  of  the  Simplon. — Set  off  at  five  from 
Varese,  traveled  very  slowly  through  a  very  pretty  road  to 
Navero,  where  I  crossed  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  a  boat,  and 
landed  at  the  Isola  Bella,  which  is  verv  fine  in  its  way, 
though  rather  flattered  in  its  pictures.  'I'he  house  is  large 
and  handsome,  and  there  is  a  curious  suite  of  apartments 
fitted  up  with  pebbles,  spars,  and  marble,  a  suite  of  habitable 
grottoes.  The  garden  and  terraces  are  good  specimens  of 
formal  grandeur,  and,  as  the  Coimt  Borromeo's  son  is  a  bota- 
nist, they  are  full  of  flowers  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts  and 
climates. 

WliatCTcr  ftuits  in  diffcpcnl,  climca  are  found. 
That  proudly  riso  or  huniblj  court  the  gioundj 
Whatever  EwecCs  eatutc  the  northtm  si-j 
IVith  venmi  flowers,  that  blossom  but  to  die  j 
These,  here  disporting,  own  ilie  kindred  Boii, 
Hor  ask  luiuriaucc  from  the  plaater'a  toil. 
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The  expense  of  keeping  this  place  up  is  immense,  but  the 
owner  is  very  rich.  He  lives  there  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  has  fifteen  other  country-houses.  AH  the  island 
belongs  to  him,  and  is  occupied  by  the  palace  and  gardens, 
except  some  fishermen's  huts,  which  are  held  by  a  sort  of  feu- 
dal tenure.  They  live  there  as  his  vassals,  fishing  for  bim, 
rowing  him  about  the  lake,  and  their  children  and  wives  alone 
are  employed  in  the  gardens.  It  was  built  about  150  years 
ago  by  a  younger  son  (a  nephew  of  San  Carlo),  who  was 
riiAer  than  his  elder  brother.  Ho  was  his  own  architect,  and 
planned  both  house  and  garden,  but  never  completed  his  de- 
signs. The  cost  was  enormous,  but  if  lie  had  lived  and  finished 
it  all  he  would  have  spent  four  millions  more.  There  is  a  laurel 
in  the  garden,  the  largest  in  Europe,  two  trees  groiving  from 
one  stem,  one  nine  and  the  other  ten  feet  round  and  eighty 
'high ;  under  this  tree  Bonaparte  dined,  as  he  came  into  Italy, 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  with  a  knife  he  cut  the  word 
"  Battagtia  "  on  the  bark,  which  has  since  been  stripped  off,  or 
has  grown  out— so  the  gardeners  said,  at  least  Breakfasted 
at  Baveno,  which  is  the  best  inn  I  have  seen  in  Italy.  The 
road  from  Baveno  is  etceedingly  beautiful,  but  on  the  whole 
I  am  rather  disappointed  with  the  Simplon,  though  it  is  very 
wild  and  grand;  but  I  am  no  longer  struck  with  the  same 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  mountains  that  I  was  when  I 
entered  Savoy  and  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  I  walked  the 
last  thirteen  miles  of  the  ascent  to  this  place,  and  found  one 
of  the  best  dinners  I  ever  tasted,  or  one  which  my  hunger 
made  appear  such. 

Geneva,  June  2Qth. — Got  here  last  night,  and  found  twenty 
letters  at  least,  I  only  tliink  of  getting  home  as  fast  as  I  can. 
Left  the  Simplon  in  torrents  of  rain,  which  lasted  the  whole 
day.  The  descent  is  uncommonly  grand,  wild,  savage,  and 
picturesque,  the  Swiss  side  the  finest.  All  along  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  fine  scenery ;  and  j-esterday,  in  the  most  delight- 
ful weather  I  ever  saw,  the  drive  from  Martigny,  along  the 
lake  and  under  the  mountains,  is  as  beautiful  as  possible. 
The  approach  to  GJeneva  is  gay,  but  Mont  Blano  looks  only 
very  wliite,  and  not  very  tall,  which  is  owing  to  the  level 
from  which  he  is  seen.  They  tell  me  it  has  never  ceased 
raining  here,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  hardly  a  drop 
has  fallen.  Only  three  rainy  days  while  I  was  in  Italy — one 
at  Venice,  one  at  Rome,  and  a  couple  of  halves  elsewhere. 
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Evening. — Passed  the  whole  day  driving  about  GieQe(-a,  in 
Bautt's  shop,  and  at  the  Panorama  of  Switzerland.  Dined 
with  Newton,  drove  round  the  environs  by  Sfeheron ;  a  great 
appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort,  much  cultivation,  no  beg- 
gars, and  none  of  tlie  houses  tumbling  down  and  deserted. 
Altogether  I  like  the  appearance  of  the  place,  though  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  away  from  it.  We  had  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  in  tlie  evening,  which  ivas  neither  violent  nor 
long,  bnt  I  had  tlio  pleasure  of  hearing 


Mont  Blanc  was  hid  in  clouds  all  day,  but  tlie  mountains 
owe  me  some  grudge.  Mont  Blanc  won  t  show  liis  snows,  nor 
would  Vesuvius  his  fires.  It  was  dark  when  I  crossed  the 
Ccnis,  and  raining  when  I  descended  the  Simplon. 

Paris,  July  Zd. — Got  here  last  night,  after  a  fierce  journey 
of  sixty-three  hours  from  Geneva,  only  stopping  two  hours  for 
breakfast ;  but,  by  never  touching  any  tiling  but  bread  and 
coffee,  I  was  neither  heated  nor  tired.  The  Jura  Mountains, 
which  they  say  are  so  tedious,  wore  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  way,  for  the  road  is  beautiful  all  through  them,  not  like 
tlie  Alps,  but  like  a  hilly,  wooded  park.  It  rained  torrents 
when  I  set  out,  but  soon  cleared  up,  and  when  I  got  to  the 
top  of  the  first  mountain,  I  saw  a  mass  of  clouds  rise  like  a 
curtain  and  unveil  the  whole  landscape  of  Geneva,  lake,  moun- 
tains, and  country — very  fine  sight.  We  heard  of  the  King's 
death  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Calais,  July  6lh. — Voili  qui  est  fini.  Got  here  last  night, 
and  found  the  Government  packet  only  goes  out  five  days  a 
week,  and  not  to-day.  I  am  very  sorry  my  journey  is  all  over, 
but  glad  to  find  m3'sclf  in  England  again — that  is,  when  I 
get  there.  I  saw  Lord  Stuart  at  Paris,  just  breaking  up  his 
establishment  and  sending  his  wife  off  to  the  Pyrenees. 
Heard  all  the  news  of  London  and  Paris,  such  as  it  was. 
Not  a  soul  left  in  Paris,  which  was  like  a  dead  city.  I  only 
heard  that,  notwithstanding  the  way  the  elections  are  going 
against  the  Government,  Polignac  is  in  high  spirits.  Tbe 
King  of  France  was  very  civil  about  the  death  of  our  King,' 
and,  without  waiting,  as  is  usual,  for  the  announcement  of  the 

1  fGcorgB  IV.  died  nt  IVindsor  on  the  2fitii  of  June,  1830.] 
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event  by  tie  English  Embassador,  be  ordered  the  Court  into 
mourning  upon  tlic  telegraphic  account  reaching  Paris, 

Here  is  the  end  of  my  brief  but  most  agreeable  expedi- 
tion, probably  the  only  one  I  shall  ever  make.  However  this 
may  be,  1  have  gained  thus  much  at  least — 

ropositcd  upon  the  silcat  ihoro 

Of  memnrj,  imagcB,  nnd  precious  thoughts, 

ThaC  shall  uot  die,  bdiI  canaot  ^e  (lestiojail. 
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A   JOURNAL 

REIGI^   OF   KIXG  WILLIAM   THE   FOURTH. 
CHAPTER  XL 

AmcmIod  nf  WiUUun  IT.— Tlie  King's  rraccodinis— nia  ronnliirflr— Fnnprnl  of  (lonrB* 
IV.— nisUko  of  Iho  Duko  of  Cmnlieriind— Tho  King's  Simrilelty  nod  (looil-natnro— 
Kcvlews  mc  Guords— Tbo  Fjnt  Conrt— The  King  lu  St.  Jiaaafa  glroct— UlBsolotlon 
of  Pu-Unniciit— Tlie  Kliv;  dines  M  Aps)er  Itonsc— The  Duke  of  Glanccstei^-Ths 
QnnkorB'  Addresa— The  DrdlnsnMB  of  Jiuj- The  French  Bevolntloii- Bronghsra's 
ElcaUoa  tOr  yorkfliire— SliugG-le  la  Purls— Elections  advene  to  GoToniinent— The 
Unke  of  ^I'cIIId^d  oa  the  FnoBh  Keralution- l>Dke  of  Ciuiibiirhiid  reilsna  the  OoU 
Stick  and  the  Bliiei— George  IV,'«  Wordiohe— Fan  of  the  Bouiboiis— Wefloiees  of  the 
Duko's  Minlatrv— The  Kliig  at  Windsor—The  Duke  of  OleaflS  sccepts  the  Crown  of 
Frnnee— OhnnW  of  Peers  remedeted— Prince  PoHRnac- 'Hie  HewTiiriinnient— VU^ 

BrouBham— Chnrlea  X.  In  Fcghmd— Dinner  in  St,  Gcorge'B  'IibII- LambetL-Marebal 
Marniont— Ills  ConvorsDliou—Cnuipalgn  of  1311~-Tlio  ConHlct  In  Farla— Dinnet  at 
Lord  Dudloj^'s. 

1830. 

Z.ondon,  July  IQth. — I  returned  lioro  on  the  Gtli  of  this 
month,  and  have  waited  these  ten  daya  to  look  about  me 
■and  see  and  hear  what  is  passing.  The  present  King  and  his 
proceedings  occupy  all  attention,  and  nobody  thinks  any  more 
of  the  late  King  than  if  ho  had  been  dead  fifty  years,  unless 
it  be  to  abuse  him  and  to  rake  up  ail  his  vices  and  misdeeds. 
Never  was  elevation  like  that  of  King  William  IV.  His  life 
has  been  hitherto  passed  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  in  miser- 
able poverty,  surrounded  b^a  numerous  progeny  of  bastards, 
without  consideration  or  friends,  and  he  was  ridiculous  from 
his  grotesque  ways  and  little,  meddling  curiosity.  Nobody 
liver  invited  him  into  their  house,  or  thought  it  necessary  to 
honor  him  with  any  mark  of  attention  or  respect ;  and  so  ho 
went  on  for  above  forty  years,  till  Canning  brought  him  into 
notice  by  making  him  Lord  High  Admiral  at  the  time  of  his 
grand  Ministerial  schism.  In  that  post  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  making  absurd  speeches,  by  a  morbid  official  activity, 
and  by  a  general  wildness  which  was  thought  to  indicate  in 
eipiont  insanity,  till  shortly  after  Camiinjv'g  death  and  the 
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Duke's  accession,  as  is  well  known,  the  latter  dismissed  him. 
He  then  'dropped  back  into  obscurity,  but  had  become  by 
this  time  somewhat  more  of  a  personage  than  he  was  before. 
His  brief  administration  of  the  navy,  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  which  made  him  heir  to  the  throne,  bis  increased 
wc;alth  and  regular  habits,  had  procured  him  more  considera- 
tion, though  not  a  great  deal.  Such  was  his  position  when 
George  IV.  broke  all  at  once,  and  after  three  months  of 
expectation  William  finds  himself  King. 

Jiiiy  18th, — King  George  had  not  been  dead  throe  days 
before  everybody  discovered  that  he  was  no  loss,  and  King 
William  a  great  gain.  Certainly  nobody  ever  was  less  re-  ■ 
gretted  than  the  late  King,  and  the  breath  ivaa  hardly  out  of 
his  body  before  the  press  burst  forth  in  full  cry  against  him, 
and  raked  up  all  his  vices,  follies,  and  misdeeds,  which  were 
numerous  and  glaring  enough. 

The  new  King  began  very  well.  Everybody  expected  he 
■would  keep  the  Ministers  in  office,  but  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  and  esteem.  He  proposed  to  all  the 
Household,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  Governirient,  to  keep 
their  places,  which  they  all  did  except  Lord  Conyngham  and 
the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  soon  after,  however,  dismissed 
most  of  the  equerries,  that  he  might  fill  their  places  with  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  Of  course  such  a  King  wanted 
not  due  praise,  and  plenty  of  anecdotes  were  raked  up  of  his 
former  generosities  and  kindnesses.  His  first  speech  to  tha 
Council  was  well  enough  given,  but  his  burlesque  character 
began  even  then  to  show  itself.  Nobody  expected  from  him 
much  real  grief,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  act  it 
consistently  ;  he  spoke  of  his  brother  with  all  the  semblance 
of  feeling,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  properly  softened  and 
subdued,  but  just  afterward,  when  they  gave  him  the  pen 
to  sign  the  declaration,  he  said,  in  his  usual  tone,  "This 
is  a  damned  bad  pen  you  have  given  me."  My  worthy  col- 
league, Mr.  James  BuUor,  began  to  swear  Privy  Oouneillors  in 
the  name  of  "King  George  IV. — William,  I  mean,"  to  the 
great  diversion  of  the  Council. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  I  was  sworn  in,  all  the  Minis- 
ters and  some  others  being  present.  His  Majesty  presided 
very  decently,  and  looked  like  a  respectable  old  admiral.  The 
Duke  [of  Wellington]  told  mo  he  was  delighted  with  him — 
"  If  I  had  been  able  to  deal  with  niy  late  master  as  I  do  with 
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my  present,  I  should  have  got  on  much  better" — that  ho  was 
so  reasonable  and  tractable,  and  that  lio  had  done  more 
business  with  him  in  ten  minutes  than  with  the  other  in  as 
many  days. 

I  met  George  Fitzclarenco,  afterward  Earl  of  Munster,' 
the  same  day,  and  repeated  what  the  Duke  said,  and  he  told 
me  how  delighted  his  father  was  with  the  Duke,  his  entire 
confidence  in  him,  and  that  the  Duke  might  as  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  King  ;  that  he  had  told  his  Majesty,  when  he  , 
was  at  Paris,  that  Pohgnac  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  both 
asked  him  whether  the  Duko  of  Clarence,  when  he  became 
King,  would  keep  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  his  Minister, 
and  the  King  said,  "  What  did  you  reply  ? "  "I  replied  that 
you  certainly  would  ;  did  not  I  do  right  'i "  "  Certainly,  you 
did  quite  right." 

He  began  immediately  to  do  good-natured  things,  to  pro- 
vide for  old  friends  and  professional  adherents,  and  he  be- 
stowed a  pension  upon  Tierney'a  widow.  The  great  oflSces  of 
Chamberlain  and  Steward  he  abandoned  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  There  never  was  any  thing  like  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  greeted  by  all  ranks  ;  though  he  has 
trotted  about  both  town  and  country  for  sixty-four  years, 
and  nobody  ever  turned  round  to  look  at  him,  he  cannot  stir 
now  without  a  mob,  patrician  as  well  as  plebeian,  at  hia  heels. 
A 11  the  Park  congregated  round  the  gate  to  see  him  drive  into 
town  the  day  before  yesterday.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
success  and  good  conduct  certain  indications  of  strangeness 
and  oddneas  peep  out  which  are  not  a  little  alarming,  and  he 
promises  to  realize  the  fears  of  his  Ministers  that  ho  will  do 
and  say  too  much,  though  they  flatter  themselves  that  they 
have  muzzled  him  in  his  approaching  progress  by  reminding 
him  that  his  words  will  be  taken  as  his  Ministers',  and  he  must, 
therefore,  be  chair  of  them. 

At  the  late  King's  funeral  he  behaved  with  great  in- 
decency.    That  ceremony  was  very  well  managed,  and  a  fine 

■  [EldoBt  son  of  King  William  IV.  hy  Mrs.  Jordan,  wlio  vea  shortly  after 
iba  fliicossion  crcnbwl  nu  cnrl  l)v  his  father,  Tlio  ronlt  of"  marquis's  vonHger 
children"  was  coiifiirrod  npon  tho  rost  of  tlio  fnmilv.  Tho  IQiig  hod  nine 
natural  ohildron  by  Mra.  Jorclnu:  1,  Oeorae,  a  uinior-genoral  in  tho  army, 
aflorirard  Earl  of  MmiBter ;  'i,  Frederic!^  liiao  in  tlie  army ;  3,  Adolp'aua,  a 
roar^ulmintl ;  i,  Au^uatua,  la  holy  orders :  5,  Sophia,  married  to  Lord  de 
r  Ulo ;  6,  Maiy,  raamod  to  Colonel  Foi :  7,  Ttiizaheth,  marrfad  to  tho  Earl  of 
Errol ;  6,  Aueusta,  married  ttrat  to  tho  Iloii.  John  Kenoody  KrtikiQO,  and  seo- 
ondlv  to  Lord  Johii  Frodarick  Qordon :  9,  Amelia,  married  to  Viscount  Fnlk- 
tmd.] 
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sight,  the  military  part  particularly,  and  the  Guards  were 
magnificent.  Tlio  attftiidanoe  was  not  very  numerous,  and 
when  tliey  had  all  got  toj^ther  in  St.  George's  Hall  a  gayer 
company  I  never  beneld;  with  the  exception  of  Mount  Cliarles, 
who  wag  deeply  affected,  they  were  all  aa  merry  as  grigs, 
Tfie  King  was  chief  mourner,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  as  he 
entered  the  chapel  directly  behind  the  body,  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  should  have  been  apparently,  if  not  really, 
absorbed  in  the  melancholy  duty  he  was  performing,  he 
darted  up  to  Strathaven,  who  was  ranged  on  one  side  below 
the  Dean's  stall,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  then 
went  on  nodding  to  the  right  and  left.  He  had  previously 
gone  as  chief  mourner  to  sit  for  an  hour  at  the  head  of  the 
body  as  it  lay  in  state,  and  he  walked  in  procession  with  hia 
household  to  the  apartment,  I  saw  Iiim  pass  from  behind 
the  screen.  Lord  Jersey  had  been  in  the  morning  to  Bushy 
to  kiss  lianda  on  being  made  Chamberlain,  when  ho  had  re- 
ceived him  very  graciously,  told  him  it  was  the  Duke  and  not 
himself  who  had  made  him,  but  that  he  was  delighted  to  Iiave 
him.  At  Windsor,  when  ho  arrived,  he  gave  Jersey  the  white 
wand,  or  rather  took  one  from  him  he  had  provided  for  him- 
self, and  gave  it  him  again  with  a  little  speech.  When  he 
went  to  sit  in  state,  Jersey  preceded  him,  and  he  said  when 
all  was  ready,  "  Go  on  to  the  body,  Jersey;  you  will  get  your 
dress-eoat  as  soon  as  you  can."  The  morning  after  the 
funeral,  having  slept  at  Frogmore,  he  went  all  over  the 
Castle,  into  every  room  in  tlie  house,  which  he  had  never  seen 
before  except  when  he  eame  tliero  as  a  guest ;  after  which  ho 
received  an  address  from  the  ecclcsiastieal  bodies  of  Windsor 
and  Eton,  and  returned  an  answer  qniteimprcmeditatcd,  which 
they  told  me  was  excellent. 

He  is  very  well  with  all  liis  family,  particularly  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  but  he  dislikes  and  seems  to  know  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  wlio  is  furious  at  his  o-.vn  discredit.  The  King 
has  taken  from  him  the  Gold  Stick,  by  means  of  which  he  had 
usurped  the  functions  of  all  the  other  colonels  of  tlie  re^- 
raents  of  the  Guards,  and  put  himself  always  about  the  late 
King.  He  says  the  Duke's  rank  is  too  high  to  perform  those 
functions,  and  has  put  an  end  to  hia  services.  He  has  only 
put  the  Gold  Sticks  on  their  former  footing,  and  they  are  all 
to  take  the  duty  in  turn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  shown  his 
teeth  in  another  wav.     His  horses  Iim-c  hitherto  stood  in  the 
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stables  wliich  are  appropriated  to  tlio  Queen,  aad.  the  other 
day  Lord  Errol,  her  new  Master  of  tho  Horse,  went  to  her 
Majesty  and  asked  lior  where  she  chose  her  horses  should  be; 
she  said,  of  course,  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  in  the 
proper  place.  Errol  then  said  the  "Duke  of  Cumberland's 
horses  were  in  her  stables,  and  could  not  bo  got  out  without 
an  order  from  the  King.  The  King  was  spoken  to,  and  bo 
commanded  the  Duke  of  Leeds  to  order  them  out.  The  Duke 
of  Leeds  took  the  order  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  said 
"  ho  wotdd  be  damned  if  they  should  go,"  when  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  said  that  he  trusted  he  would  have  them  taken  out  the 
following  day,  as  unless  ho  did  so  ho  sliould  bo  under  the 
necessity  of  ordering  them  to  be  removed  by  the  King's 
grooms,  when  the  Duke  was  obliged  sulkily  to  give  way. 
When  the  King  gave  the  order  to  tho  Duko  of  Leeds,  he  sent 
for  Taylor  that  ho  might  be  present,  and  said  at  the  same  time 
that  ho  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  ho  wished  he  would  live  out  of  the  country. 

The  King's  good-nature,  simplicity,  and  aifability  to  all 
about  him,  are  certainly  very  striking,  and  in  his  elevation  lie 
does  not  forgot  any  of  his  old  friends  and  companions.  He 
was  in  no  hurry  to  take  upon  himself  the  dignity  of  King, 
nor  to  throw  oil  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. When  Lord  Chesterfield  went  to  Bushy  to  kiss  his 
hand,  and  bo  presented  to  tho  Queen,  he  found  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Goto  there  lunching,  and  when  they  wont  away  the 
King  called  for  their  carriage,  handed  Lady  Gore  into  it,  and 
stood  at  the  door  to  see  them  ofE.  When  Lord  Howe  canio 
over  from  Twickenham  to  sec  him,  bo  said  the  Queen  was 
going  out  driving,  and  should  "  di-op  him  "  at  his  own  house. 
The  Queen,  they  say,  is  by  no  means  delighted  at  her  eleva- 
tion. She  likes  quiet  and  retirement  and  Bushy  (of  which  the 
King  has  made  her  Ranger),  and  does  not  want  to  bo  a  Queen. 
However,  "  I'appfitit  vicndra  en  mangcant,"  He  says  he  does 
not  want  luxury  and  magnificence,  lias  slept  in  a  cot,  and  ho 
lias  dismissed  tJie  King's  cooks,  "renvers6  la  marmite."  He 
keeps  the  stud  (which  is  to  bo  diminished)  because  ho  thinks 
ho  ought  to  support  the  tuif.  He  has  made  Mount  Charles  a 
Ixird  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  given  the  robes  to  Sir  C.  Pole, 
an  admiral.  Altogether  he  seems  a  kind-hearted,  well-mean- 
ing, not  stupid,  burlesque,  bustling  old  fellow,  and  if  he  doesn't 
go  mad  may  make  a  very  decent  King,  but  he  exhibits  oddi- 
ties. He  would  not  have  his  servants  in  mourning — that  is, 
16 
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not  those  of  his  own  family  and  household — but  he  sent  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  to  Blrs,  Fitzherbert  to  desire  she  would  put 
hers  in  mourning,  and  eooaequently  so  they  are,  Tfie  King 
and  she  have  always  been  friends,  as  she  has,  in  fact,  boon 
with  all  the  Koyal  Family,  but  it  was  very  strange.  Yester- 
day morning-  he  sent  for  the  officer  on  guard,  and  ordered  him 
to  take  all  the  mufHea  offi  the  drums,  the  scarfs  ofE  the  regi- 
mentals, and  so  to  appear  on  parade,  where  he  went  himself. 
The  colonel  would  have  put  the  officer  under  arrest  for  doing 
this  without  his  orders,  but  the  Eingsaid  he  was  commanding 
officer  of  his  own  guard,  and  forbade  him.  AH  odd,  and  peo- 
ple are  frightened,  but  his  wita  will  at  least  last  till  the  new 
Parliament  meets.  I  sent  him  a  very  respectful  request 
through  Taylor  that  he  would  pay  £300,  all  that  remained  due 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  debts  at  Newmarket,  which  ho  assented 
to  directly,  as  soon  as  the  Privy  Purse  should  be  settled — very 
good-natured.  In  the  n\can  time  it  is  said  that  the  bastarili 
are  dissatisfied  that  more  is  not  done  for  them,  but  he  cannot 
do  much  for  them  at  once,  and  he  must  have  time.  He  has 
done  all  he  can;  he  has  made  Errol  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sid- 
ney^ a  Guelph  and  Equerry,  George  Fitzclarenec  the  same  and 
Adjutant- General,  and  doubtless  they  will  all  have  their 
turn.  Of  course  the  storlea  told  about  t!ie  rapacity  of  the 
Conynghams  have  been  innumerable.  The  King's  will  excited 
much  astonishment,  but  as  yet  nothing  is  for  certain  known 
about  the  money,  or  what  became  of  it,  or  what  he  gave  away, 
and  to  whom,  in  his  lifetime. 

J'idy  20(A. — Yesterday  was  a  very  busy  day  with  his 
Majesty,  who  is  going  much  too  fast,  and  begins  to  alarm 
his  Ministers  and  astonish  the  world.  In  the  morning  he 
inspected  the  Coldstream  Guards,  dressed  (for  the  first  time 
in  his  life)  in  a  military  uniform  and  with  a  great  pair  of 
gold  spurs  half-way  up  his  legs  like  a  game-cook,  although 
he  was  not  to  ride,  for  having  chalk-stones  in  liis  hands  ho 
can't  hold  the  reins.  The  Queen  came  to  Lady  Bathurst's  to 
see  the  review  and  hold  a  sort  of  drawing-room,  when  the 
Ministers'  wives  were  presented  to  her,  and  official  men,  to 
which  wore  added  Lady  Bathurst's  relations  ;  everybody  was 
in  undress  except  the'ofiicers.  She  is  very  ugly,  with  a 
horrid  complexion,  but  has  good  manners,  and  did  all  this 
(which  she  hated)  very  well.  She  said  the  part  as  if  she 
was  acting,  and  wished  the  grocn  curtain  to  drop.  After 
the  review  the  King,  with  the  Uukes  of  Cumberland,  Sussex, 
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and  Gloucester,  and  Prince  George  and  tlio  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland's  son,  came  in  through  the 
garden-gate  ;  the  Duclicss  of  Gloucester  and  Princess  Augusta 
were  already  there  ;  they  breakfasted  and  then  went  away,  the 
]3uke  of  GloHcester  bowing  to  the  company  while  nobody  was 
taking  any  notice  of  iiim  or  thinking  about  him.  Nature  must 
have  been  merry  when  she  made  this  Prince,  and  in  the  sort 
of  mood  that  certain  great  artists  used  to  exhibit  in  their 
comical  caricatures  ;  I  never  saw  a  countenance  which  that 
line  in  Dryden's  M'Flocknoe  would  so  well  describe — 
And  tamlicnt  ilulliicss  plays  around  Lis  fauo. 

At  one  there  was  to  bo  a  Council,  to  swear  in  Privy 
Councilors  and  Lords-Lieutenant,  and  receive  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  addresses,  Tlie  review  made  it  an  hour  later, 
and  the  Lieutenants,  who  had  been  summoned  at  one,  and  who 
are  great,  selfish,  pampered  aristocrats,  wore  furious  at  being 
kept  waiting,  particularly  Lord  Grosvcnor  and  the  Uuko 
of  Newcastle,  the  former  very  peevish,  the  latter  bitter- 
humored.  I  was  glad  to  see  them  put  to  inconvenience. 
I  never  saw  so  full  a  Court,  so  much  nobility  with  aca- 
demical tngrag  and  bobtail.  After  considerable  delay  the 
King  received  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  addresses  on  tlie 
'throne,  which  (having  only  one  throne  between  them)  he 
then  abdicated  for  the  Queen  to  seat  herself  on  and  receive 
tjiem  too.  She  sat  it  very  well,  surrounded  by  the  Princesses 
and  her  ladies  and  household.  When  this  mob  could  be  got 
rid  of,  the  table  was  brought  in  and  the  Council  held.  The 
Duke  was  twice  sworn  as  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lieu- 
tenant of  Hants  ;  then  Jersey  and  the  new  Privy  Councilors; 
and  then  the  host  of  Lieutenants  six  or  seven  at  a  time, 
or  as  many  as  eoidd  hold  a  bit  of  the  Testament.  I  begged 
tlio  King  would,  to  expedite  the  business,  dispense  with  their 
kneeling,  which  be  did,  and  so  we  got  on  r.apidly  enough  ; 
and  I  whispered  to  Jersey,  who  stood  by  me  behind  the  King 
with  liis  white  wand,  "The  farce  is  good,  ins't  it?"  as  they 
each  kissed  his  hand.  I  told  him  their  name  or  county,  or 
both,  and  he  had  a  civil  word  to  say  to  everybody,  inviting 
some  to  dinner,  promising  to  visit  others,  reminding  them  of 
former  visits,  or  something  good-humored ;  ho  asked  Lord 
Egromont'a  jjc)'CTis.'i'o;i  to  go  and  live  in  his  county,  at 
Brighton. 

All    this    was   very    well  ;     no    great    hnnn    in    it  ;     more 
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affable,  less  dignified,  than  the  late  King ;  but  when  this 
■was  over,  and  lie  might  very  well  have  sat  himself  quietly 
down  and  rested,  he  must  needs  put  on  his  plainer  clothes 
and  start  on  a  ramble  aboiit  tjio  streets,  alone  too.  In 
Pall  Mall  ho  met  "Watson  Taylor,  and  took  his  arm  and 
went  up  St.  James's  Street.  There  he  was  soon  followed 
by  a  mob  making  an  uproar,  and  when  he  got  near  White's 
a  woman  came  up  and  kissed  him.  Belfast  (who  had 
been  sworn  in  Privy  Councilor  in  the  morning),  who  saw 
this  from  White's,  and  Clinton,  thought  it  time  to  interfere, 
and  camo  out  to  attend  upon  him.  The  mob  increased,  and, 
always  holding  W.  Taylor's  arm,  and  flanked  by  Clinton 
and  Belfast,  who  got  shoved  and  kicked  about  to  their  in- 
expressible wrath,  ho  got  back  to  the  Palace  amid  shouting 
and  bawling  and  applause.  When  he  got  home  he  asked 
them  to  go  in  and  take  a  quiet  walk  in  the  garden,  and  said, 
"Oh,  never  mind  all  this  ;  when  I  have  walked  about  a  few 
times  they  will  get  used  to  it,  and  will  take  no  notice." 
There  are  other  stories,  but  I  wiU  put  down  nothing  I  do  not 
see  or  hear,  or  hear  from  the  witnesses.  Belfast  fjjld  me  this 
in  the  Park,  fresh  from  the  scene  and  smarting  from  the 
buffeting  he  had  got.  All  the  Park  was  ringing  with  it,  and 
I  told  Lady  Bathurst,  who  thought  it  so  serious  she  said  she 
would  get  Lord  Bathurst  to  wnte  to  the  Duke  directly  about- 
it.  Lord  Oombcrmere  wanted  to  be  made  a  I  rivy  Coun- 
cilor yesterday,  but  the  Duke  would  not  let  it  be  done;  he 
is  in  a  sort  of  half-disgrace,  "n  1  is  not  to  be  ma  lo  yet,  but 
will  be  by-and-by. 

Grove  Jioad,  July  31s/ — I  cinie  and  cstibli  bed  mvself 
here  last  night  after  the  Dothcss  of  Belftro'^  balk  Lady 
Bathurst  told  me  that  the  Queen  spol  e  to  1  cr  yesterday 
morning  about  the  King's  w  dk  and  being  followed,  and 
said  that  for  the  future  he  must  walk  earlj  in  the  morning, 
or  in  some  less  public  place,  so  there  arc  hopes  that  his  ac- 
tivity may  be  tamed.  He  sent  Georg«  Fitzclarence  ofif  from 
dinner  in  his  silk  stockings  and  cocked-hat  to  Boulogne  to 
invite  the  King  of  WUrtcmberg  to  come  here ;  he  was  back 
in  fifty-six  hours,  and  might  have  been  in  less.  He  empIoj'S 
him  in  every  thing,  and  I  heard  Fitzclarence  yesterday  ask 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  for  two  of  his  father's  horses  to  ride  .^bout 
on  bis  jobs  and  relieve  bis  own,  which  the  Duke  agreed  to, 
but  made  a  wry  face.  Slount  Charles  1ms  refused  to  be  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber;  bis  Mifc  can't  bear  it,  and  he  doesn't  like 
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to  go  to  Windsor  under  such  altered  circumstiinces.  I  hardly 
ever  record  the  scandalous  stories  of  the  day,  unless  they 
relate  to  characters  or  events,  but  what  relates  to  public  men 
is  different  from  the  loves  and  friendships  of  the  idiots  of 
society. 

July  %Uk. — Went  to  St.  James's  the  day  before  yesterday 
for  a  Council  for  the  dissolution,  but  there  was  none.  Yes- 
terday moFDing  there  was  an  idea  of  having  one,  but  it  is  to- 
day instead,  and  early  in  the  morning',  that  the  Ministers  may 
be  able  to  go  to  their  iisli-dinner  at  Greenwich.  1  called  on 
tlio  Duke  yesterday  evening  to  know  about  a  Council,  but 
he  could  not  tell  me.  Then  came  a  Mr.  Moss  (or  his  card) 
while  I  was  there.  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  said.  "  Oh,  a  man  who 
wants  to  see  me  about  a  canal.  I  can't  see  him.  Everybody 
will  see  me,  and  how  the  Devil  they  think  I  am  to  see  every- 
body, and  be  the  whole  morning  with  the  King,  and  to  do  the 
whole  business  of  the  country,  I  don't  loiow,  I  am  quite 
worn  out  with  it"  I  longed  to  tell  him  that  it  is  this  latter 
part  they  would  willingly  relieve  him  from. 

I  met  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  just  come  from  Paris,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  about  the  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  he  seems  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  more  strength,  of  tlie  universal  persuasion  that  the 
Duke  will  be  all  in  all,  and  says  that  in  the  Cabinet  nobody 
can  be  more  reasonable  and  yielding  and  deferential  to  the 
opinions  of  his  colleagues.  But  Murray's  appointment,  he 
saya,  was  a  mistake,'  and  no  personal  consideration  siiould 
induce  the  Duke  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country  by 
keeping  him;  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  dismiss  him,  but  Jie 
must  do  it.  Hay  told  me  that  for  the  many  years  he  had  been 
in  olKce  he  had  never  met  with  any  public  officer  so  totally 
inefficient  as  he,  not  even  AVarrcnder  at  the  Admiralty  Board. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  has  had  his  levee,  which  was 
crowded  beyond  all  precedent.     He  was  very  civil   to  the 

f>eople,  particularly  to  Sefton,  who  had  quarreled  with  the 
ato  King. 

Yesterday  he  wont  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  ad- 
mirably received.  I  can  fancy  nothing  like  his  delight  at 
finding  himself  in  the  state  coach  surrounded  by  all  his  pomp. 
He  delivered  the  speech  very  well,  they  say,  for  I  did  not  go 
to  hear  him.  He  did  not  wear  the  crown,  which  was  carried 
by  Lord  Hastings.  Etiquette  is  a  thing  ho  cannot  compre- 
'  [Sir  George  Murtiij'  was  Secretary  of  Stnto  for  the  Colonitil  Department.] 
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hend.  He  wanted  to  take  the  King  of  WUrtemberg  with  him 
in  his  coach,  till  he  was  told  it  was  out  of  the  question.  In 
his  private  carriage  ho  continues  to  sit  backward,  and  when 
he  goes  with  men  makes  one  sit  by  him,  and  not  opposite  to 
him.  Yesterday,  after  the  House  of  Lords,  he  drove  all  over 
the  town  in  an  open  caleche  with  the  Queen,  Princess  Augusta, 
and  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  and  coming  home  he  set  down 
the  King  (dropped  him,  as  he  calls  it)  at  Grillon's  Hotel. 
The  King  of  England  dropping  another  king  at  a  tavern  1  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  his  extreme  good-nature 
and  simplicity,  which  he  cannot  or  will  not  exchange  for  the 
dignity  of  his  new  situation  and  the  trammels  of  etiquette  ; 
but  he  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  tliat  his  simplicity 
degenerates  into  vulgarity,  and  that  without  departing  from 
hia  natural  urbanity  he  may  conduct  himself  so  as  not  to 
lower  the  character  with  which  he  is  invested,  and  which  be- 
longs not  to  him,  but  to  the  country. 

At  his  dinner  at  St.  James's  the  other  day  more  people 
were  invited  than  there  was  room  for,  and  some  half-dozen 
were  forced  to  sit  at  a  side-table.  He  said  to  Lord  Brownlow, 
"  Well,  when  you  are  flooded  (he  thinks  Lincolnshire  is  all 
fen)  you  will  come  to  us  at  Windsor."  To  the  Freemasons 
he  was  rather  good.  The  Uuko  of  Sussex  wanted  him  to  re- 
ceive their  address  in  a  solemn  audience,  which  he  refused, 
and  when  they  did  come  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  my  love 
for  you  equaled  my  ignorance  of  every  thing  concerning  you, 
it  would  be  unbounded,"  and  then  he  added  something  good- 
humored.  The  consequence  of  his  trotting  about,  and  saying 
the  odd  things  that  he  does,  is  that  there  are  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  him  which  are  not  true,  and  he  is  always  ex- 
pected everywhere.  In  the  mean  time  I  believe  that  politically 
he  relies  implicitly  on  the  Duke,  who  can  make  him  do  any 
thing.  Agar  Eliis  (who  is  bustling  and  active,  always  wishing 
to  play  a  part,  and  gets  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  this 
and  that  party  through  his  various  connections)  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  knew  the  Duke  was  knocking  at  every  door, 
hitherto  without  success,  and  that  he  must  be  contented  to 
take  a  party,  and  not  expect  to  strengthen  himself  by  picking 
out  inclividuals.  I  think  this  too,  but  why  not  open  his  doors 
to  all  comers  ?  There  are  no  questions  now  to  stand  in  his 
way;  his  Government  must  be  remodeled,  and  he  may  last 
forever  personally. 

Jtily  %5th. — Yesterday  at  court  at  eleven;  a  Council  foi 
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the  dissolution.  This  King  and  theso  Councils  are  very  un- 
like the  last — few  people  present,  frequent,  punctual,  less 
ceremony  observed.  Though  these  Ministers  have  been  in 
office  all  their  lives,  nobody  knew  Iiow  many  days  must  elapse 
before  Parliament  was  summoned  ;  some  said  sixty,  some 
seventy  days,  but  not  one  knew,  nor  had  they  settled  thn 
matter  previously;  so  Lord  Rosalyn  and  I  were  obliged  to  gc 
to  Bridgowater  House,  which  was  near,  and  consult  the  Jour- 
nals.    It  has  always  been  fifty-two  days  of  late. 

In  the  afternoon  another  embarrassment.  We  sent  the 
proeUmations  to  tbe  Cliancellor  (one  for  England  and  one 
for  Ireland),  to  have  the  great  seal  affixed  to  them ;  he  would 
only  affix  the  seal  to  the  English,  an^  sent  back  the  Irish  un- 
sealed. The  Secretary  of  State  would  not  send  it  to  Ireland 
without  tho  great  seal,  and  all  the  Ministers  were  gone  to  the 
lish-dinucr  at  Greenwich,  so  that  there  was  no  getting  at 
anybody.  At  last  we  got  it  done  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  sent 
it  off.  Tho  fact  is,  nobody  knows  his  business,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor least  of  all.  The  King  continues  very  active;  he  went 
after  the  Council  to  Buckingham  House,  thence  to  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  has  immense  dinners  every  day,  and  the 
same  people  two  or  three  days  running.  He  has  dismissed 
the  lato  King's  band,  and  employs  the  bands  of  the  Guards 
every  night,  who  are  ready  to  die  of  it,  for  thev  get  no  pay 
and  arc  prevented  earning  money  elsewhere.  The  other  night 
the  King  had  a  party,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  dismissed  them 
thus:  "  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good-night. 
I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  from  your  amusements,  and 
shall  go  to  my  own,  which  is  to  go  to  bed  ;  so  come  along, 
my  Queen."  The  other  day  he  was  very  angry  because  the 
guard  did  not  know  him  in  liis  plain  clothes  and  turn  out  for 
him— the  first  appearance  of  jealousy  of  his  greatness  he  has 
shown;  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  more  on  the  alert  for  the 
future. 

July  %Uh. — Still  the  King  ;  his  adventures  (for  they  are 
notliing  else)  furnish  matter  of  continual  amusement  and 
astonishment  to  his  liege  subjects.  Yesterday  morning,  or 
the  ei'ening  before,  he  announced  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  he  should  dine  with  him  yesterday;  accordingly  the  Duke 
was  obliged,  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  his  breakfast, 
to  get  a  dinner  ready  for  him.  In  the  morning  he  took  the 
King  of  "WUrtemberg  to  Windsor,  and  just  at  the  hour  when 
tho  Duke  expected  him  to  dinner  ho  was  driving  through 
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Hydo  Park  back  from  Windsor — three  barouohes-.-inil-four,  ■ 
the  horses  dead  knocked  up,  in  the  front  tho  two  Kinjjs,  Jer- 
sey, and  somebody  else,  all  covered  with  dust.  The  whole 
mob  of  carriages  and  horsemen  assembled  near  ..^ipsloy  House 
to  see  him  pass  and  to  wait  till  he  returned.  The  Duke,  on 
hearing  he  was  there,  rushed  down  without  Ms  hat  and  stood 
in  Ilia  gate  in.  the  middle  of  servants,  mob,  etc.,  to  see  liim 

i>as3.  He  drove  to  Grillon's  "  to  drop  "  the  King  of  WUrtem- 
lerg,  and  at  a  quarter-past  eight  he  arrived  at  ^^.psley  House. 
There  were  about  forty-live  men,  no  women,  half  the  Min- 
isters, most  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  and  a  mixture  rather 
indiscriminate.  In  the  evening  I  was  at  ]L,ady  Salisbury's, 
wlion  arrived  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  gave  a  short  account 
to  Sefton  of  what  had  passed,  and  of  tho  King's  speech  to 
the  company,  "  You  and  I,"  he  said,  "  are  old  Whigs,  my 
Lord,  and  1  confess  I.  was  somowliat  astonished  to  liear  bis 
Majesty's  speech."  I  went  afterwanl  to  Orockford's,  where 
I  found  Matuscewitz,  who  gave  mo  a  whole  accoimt  of  the 
dinner.  The  two  Kings  wont  out  to  dinuor,  arm-in-arm,  the 
Duke  followed ;  tlie  King  sat  between  the  King  o£  WUrtem- 
berg  and  the  Duke.  After  dinner  his  health  was  drunk,  to 
which  ho  returned  thanks,  sitting,  but  brielly,  and  promised 
to  say  more  by-and-by  when  he  should  give  a  toast.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  he  desired  Douro  to  go  and  tell  the  band  to  play 
the  merriest  waits  they  could  for  the  toast  he  was  about  to 
give.  He  then  gave  "  The  Queen  of  Wilrtemberg,"  with 
many  eulogiums  on  her  and  on  the  connubial  felicity  of  her 
and  the  King  ;  not  a  very  agreeable  theme  for  his  host,  for 
conjugal  fidelity  is  not  his  forte.  At  length  lie  desired  Douro 
to  go  again  to  the  band  and  order  them  to  play  "  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes,"  and  then  he  rose.  Alt  tlie  company 
rose  with  him,  when  he  ordered  everybody  to  sit  down.  Still 
standing,  he  said  that  lie  had  been  so  short  a  time  on  the 
throne  that  he  did  not  know  whether  etiquette  required  that 
he  should  speak  sitting  or  standing,  but,  however  tJiis  might 
be,  he  had  been  long  used  to  speak  on  his  legs,  and  should  do 
so  now;  he  then  proposed  the  Duke's  health,  but  prefaced  it 
with  a  long  speech — instituted  a  comparison  between  Iiim  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  went  back  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anno,  and  talked  of  the  great  support  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough had  received  from  the  Crown,  and  the  little  support  the 
Duke  o£  Wellington  had  had  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  though 
after  the  battle  of  Vimciro  he  had  been  backed  by  all  the  ener- 
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gics  of  the  country;  that,  notwithstanding  hia  difficulties,  his 
career  had  been  one  continued  course  of  victory  over  the 
armies  of  France ;  and  then  recollecting^  the  presence  of 
Laval,  the  French  Embassador,  he  said,  "  Remember,  Due  de 
Laval,  when  1  talk  of  victories  over  the  French  armies,  they 
were  not  the  armies  of  my  ally  and  friend  the  King  of 
France,  but  of  him  ivho  had  usurped  his  throne,  and  against 
whom  you  yourself  were  combating ;  "  then  going  back  to  the 
Duke's  career,  and  again  referring  to  the  comparison  between 
him  and  Marlborough,  and  finishing  by  adverting  to  his 
political  position,  that  he  had  on  mounting  the  throne  found 
the  Duke  Minister,  and  that  he  had  retained  him  because  ho 
thought  his  Administration  had  been  and  would  be  highly 
benelicial  to  the  country  ;  that  he  gave  to  him  his  fullest  and 
most  cordial  confidence,  and  that  he  announced  to  all  whom 
he  saw  around  him,  to  all  the  Embassadors  and  Ministers  of 
foreign  powers,  and  to  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  present, 
-hat  as  long  as  he  should  sit  upon  the  throne  he  should  con- 
tinue to  give  him  the  same  confidence.  The  Duke  returned 
thanks  in  a  short  speech,  thanking  the  King  for  his  coniidence 
and  support,  and  declaring  that  all  his  endeavors  would  bo 
used  to  keep  tliis  country  in  relations  of  harmony  with  other 
nations.  The  whole  company  stood  aghast  at  the  King's 
extraordinary  speech  and  declaration,  jilatusoewitz  told  mo 
he  never  was  so  astonished,  that  for  the  world  he  would  not 
have  missed  it,  and  that  be  would  never  have  believed  in  it 
if  he  had  not  heard  it. 

Falck '  gave  me  a  delightful  account  of  the  speech  and 
of  Laval.  He  thought,  not  understanding  one  word,  that 
all  the  King  was  saying  was  complimentary  to  the  King  of 
France  and  the  French  nation,  and  he  kept  darting  from  his 
seat  to  make  his  acknowledgments,  while  EsterJiazy  held 
him  down  by  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  the  King  stopped  him 
with  his  hand  outstretched,  all  with  great  difficulty.  lie  said 
it  was  very  comicaL 

July  %tth, — Review  in  the  morning  (yesterday),  breakfast 
at  Apslcy  House,  chapter  of  the  Garter,  dinner  at  St. 
James's,  party  in  the  evening,  and  ball  at  Apsley  House.  I 
don't  hear  of  any  thing  remarkable,  and  it  was  so  hot  I  could 

'  [Unron  Faltlc,  Diiti^lL  MiiiUter  nS  tho  Coiirt  of  St.  Jani^a.  M.  de  Laval 
WES  tho  French  Einbaesniior.  This  dinner  took  plaoo  on  the  dny  otter  the  pub- 
lication of  tlio  onliniiiiecB  of  Jnly.  Throe  d-iys  Inter  Charles  X.  iiad  ccHsed  to 
reign.  M.  do  I.ihti!  iiiatantl.v  left  Ixindon  on  tlic  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
lenviiig  M.  de  Vnudveuil  aa  ChErgd  d'Atfnires.l 
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not  go  to  any  thing,  except  the  breakfast,  which  I  ]ust  looked 
in  to  for  a  minute,  and  found  everybody  sweating  and  stuffing, 
and  the  royalties  just  going  aivay.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
keeps  up  his  quarrel  witli  the  Duke  ;  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land won't  go  to  Apsley  House,  but  sent  the  Duchess  and 
bis  boy,  llie  Queeii  said  at  dinner  the  other  day  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  "I  am  very  much  pleased  with  you  for 
sending  the  Duchess  to  Apslejr  House,"  and  then  turned  to 
the  Dwce  of  Gloucester  and  said,  "but  I  am  not  pleased  with 
you  for  not  letting  the  Duchess  go  there."  Tlie  fool  answered 
that  the  Duchess  should  never  go  there  ;  he  would  not  be 
reconciled,  forgetting  that  it  matters  not  twopence  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  a  great  deal  to  himself. 

I  have  been  employed  in  settling  half  a  dozen  disputes  of 
different  sorts,  but  generally  witliout  success,  trilling  matters, 
foolish  or  violent  people,  not  worth  remembering  any  of 
them.  The  Chancellor,  who  does  not  know  his  own  business, 
has  made  an  attack  on  my  ollico  about  the  proclamations, 
but  I  have  vindicated  it  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Batliurst. 

July  38(/i. — Yesterday  Charles  Wynn  and  I  settled  the 
dispute  between  CUve  and  Charlton  about  the  Ludlow 
matters.  Chariton  agrees  to  retire  from  the  contest  both  in 
the  Borough  and  Corporation,  and  Clivo  agrees  to  pay  him 
£1,135  toward  his  expenses,  and  not  to  oppose  the  reception 
of  any  petition  that  may  bo  presented  to  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  question  of  the  right 
of  voting.  Both  parties  are  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
termination  of  their  disputes.  Met  the  Chancellor  at  Lady 
Ravensworth's  breakfast  yesterday,  who  told  me  he  had  sent 
a  rejoinder  to  my  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  about  the  procla- 
mations. 

July  29(A. — Yesterday  a  standing  Council  at  the  levee, 
to  swear  in  Lord  Hereford  and  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  and  to 
declare  Lord  Bathurst  President  of  the  Counefl  and  the  Duke 
of  Korthumberiand  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Previously 
the  King  received  the  address  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  and 
then  that  of  the  Quakers,  presented  by  William  Allen  ;  they 
were  very  prim  and  respectable  persons;  their  hats  were  taken 
off  by  each  other  in  the  room  before  the  Throne  Room,  and 
they  did  no't  bow,  though  they  seemed  half  inclined  to  do  so; 
they  made  a  very  loyal  address,  but  without  "Majesty,"  and 
said  "  0  King."  There  was  a  question  after  his  answer  what 
they  should  do.     I  thought  it  was  whether  they  should  kiss 
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hands,  for  the  Kinff  said  Eomething  to  Pee!,  who  went  and 
asked  them,  and  I  heard  the  King  say,  "Oh,  just  as  they  like; 
they  needn't  if  they  don't  hko;  it's  all  one." 

But  the  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  reception  of  the 
I^ng  of  France's  two  decrees,  and  the  address  of  hia  Minis- 
tors,  who  produced  them ;  nothing  could  surpass  the  universal 
astonishment  and  consternation,  Falck  told  me  he  was  read- 
ing the  newspaper  at  liis  breakfast  regularly  through,  and 
when  ho  came  to  this  the  teacup  almost  dropped  from  hia 
hands,  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  to  see  whether  lie  read  cor- 
rectly. ■  Such  was  the  secrecy  with  whicli  this  measure  was 
conceived  and  acted  on,  that  Pozzo,  who  is  quicker  and  has 
better  intelligence  than,  anybody,  had  not  a  notion  of  it,  as 
Matuscewitz  told  mo,  Aberdeen  learnt  it  througli  the  Times, 
and  had  not  a  lino  from  Stuart.  That,  however,  is  nothing 
extraordinary.  I  suspect  somebody  had  it,  for  Itaikes  wrote 
me  a  note  the  day  before,  to  ask  if  there  was  not  something 
bad  from  France,  Matuscewitz  toldme  that  Russia  wouldnot 
afford  Charles  X.  the  smallest  support  in  his  new  crusade 
against  the  Constitution  of  France,  and  this  he  pronounced 
openly  d  qui  voulait  Ventendre.  I  suspect  tlie  Duke  will  bo 
desperately  annoyed.  The  only  Minister  I  had  a  word  with 
about  it  was  Lord  Bathurst,  whoso  Tory  blood  bubbled  a  little 
quicker  at  such  a  despotic  act,  and  while  owning  the  folly  of 
the  deed  he  could  not  help  adding  that  "he  should  havo 
repressed  the  press  when  he  dissolved  the  Cliambcrs,  then  ho 
might  have  done  it." 

July  30lh. — Everybody  anxious  for  news  from  France.  A 
few  hope,  and  still  fewer  think,  the  King  of  France  will  suc- 
ceed, and  that  the  French  will  submit,  but  the  press  here  joins 
in  grand  chorus  against  the  suppression  of  tlie  liberty  of  that 
over  the  water.  Matuscewitz  told  me  he  had  a  conference 
with  the  Duke,  who  was  excessively  annoyed,  but  what  seems 
to  have  struck  him  more  than  any  thing  is  the  extraordinary 
secrecy  of  the  business,  and  neither  Pozzo  nor  Stuart  having 
known  one  word  of  it.  Up  to  the  last  Polignac  has  deceived 
everybody,  and  put  such  words  into  the  King's  mouth  that 
nobody  could  expect  such  a  coup.  The  King  assured  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  the  day  before  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  in  con- 
templation. This,  like  every  thing  else,  will  be  judged  by  the 
event — desperate  fatuity  if  it  fails,  splendid  energy  and 
accurate  calculation  of  opposite  moral  forces  if  it  succeeds.  I 
judge  that  it  will  fail,  because  I  can  see  no  marks  of  wisdom 
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in  the  style  of  execution,  and  the  State  paper  is  singularly 
puerile  and  weak  in  arj^ument.  It  is  j^assionate  anil  not 
dexterous,  not  even  plausible.  All  this  is  wonderfully  inter- 
esting, and  will  give  us  a  lively  autumn. 

The  King  has  been  to  Woolwich,  inspecting  tjio  artillery, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  dinner,  with  toasts  and  hip,  hip,  hurrahing 
and  three  times  three,  himself  giving  the  time.  I  tremble  for 
liim;  at  present  he  is  only  a  mountebank,  but  lie  bids  fair  to 


Brougham  will  come  in  for  Yorkshire  without  a  contest; 
his  address  was  very  eloquent.  Ho  is  rather  mad  without  a 
doubt ;  his  speeches  this  year  have  been  sometimes  more 
brilliant  than  ever  they  were;  but  who  with  such  stupendous 
talents  was  ever  so  little  considered  ?  We  admire  him  as  wo 
do  a  line  actor,  and  nobody  over  posseted  such  enormous 
means,  and  displayed  a  mind  so  versatile,  fertile,  and  compre- 
hensive, and  yet  had  so  little  efficacy  and  influence.  He  told 
mo  just  before  he  left  towJi  that  Yorkshire  had  been  proposed 
to  him,  but  that  he  had  written  word  ho  would  not  stand,  nor 
spend  a  guinea,  nor  go  there,  nor  even  take  the  least  trouble 
about  the  concerns  of  any  one  of  his  constituents,  if  thcj' 
olected  him;  but  ho  soon  clianged  his  note. 

July  21s(. — Yesterday  morning  I  met  Matuscowitz  in  St. 
James's  Street,  who  said,  "You  liave heard  tho  news?"  But 
I  had  not,  so  I  got  into  his  cabriolet,  and  he  told  ine  that 
Billow  had  just  been  with  him  witli  an  account  of  Roth- 
schild's estafette,  wJio  had  brought  intelligence  of  a  desperate 
conflict  at  Paris  between  the  people  and  the  lioyal  Guard,  in 
which  1,000  men  had  been  killed  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
eventual  revolt  of  two  regiments,  which  decided  tlio  business ; 
that  tho  Swiss  had  refused  to  fire  on  the  people ;  the  King  is 
gone  to  Kambouillet,  the  Ministers  are  missing,  and  the  Di^pu- 
ties  who  were  at  Paris  had  assembled  in  the  Chambers,  and 
declared  their  sittings  permanent.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
interest  and  excitement  that  all  these  proceedings  create  here, 
and  unless  there  is  a  reaction,  which  does  not  seem  probable, 
the  game  is  up  with  the  Bourbons.  They  richly  deserve 
their  fate.  Jt  remains  to  be  seen  what  part  Bourmont  and 
the  Algerian  army  will  take ;  the  latter  will  probably  side 
with  the  nation,  and  the  former  will  be  guided  by  his  own 
interest,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  endeavor  to  direct  a  spirit 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  control.  He  may  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  country  by  a  douljle  trcaciiery. 
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Al  nit/Iif. — ^To-day  at  one  o'clock  Stuart's  messenger 
arrived  with  a  meagre  account,  havinjr  left  Paris  on  tlie 
nif^lit  of  tlie  20tli.  The  tricolorcd  flag  had  been  raised;  the 
National  Guard  was  up,  commanded  by  old  Lafayette  {their 
chief  forty  years  ago),  who  ruled  in  Paris  with  Gerard, 
Odier,  Casimir,  Perier,  Lafitte,  and  one  or  two  more.  The 
Tiiileries  and  the  Louvre  had  been  pillaged  ;  the  King  was  at 
Rambouillet,  where  Marshal  Marnnont  hod  retired,  and  had 
with  him  a  large  force.  Kobody,  however,  believed  they 
would  fight  against  the  people.  The  Deputies  and  the  Peers 
had  met,  and  tlie  latter  separiitcd  without  doing  any  thing; 
tlie  former  had  a  stormy  discussion,  but  came  to  no  resolution. 
Some  were  for  a  republic,  some  for  the  Dulto  of  Orleans,  some 
for  the  Duke  of  Boi-deaux  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  Regent. 
Uothschild  had  another  courier  with  later  intelligence.  Tlic 
King  had  desired  to  treat,  and  that  proposals  might  be  made 
to  him;  all  tlie  Ministers  escaped  from  Paris  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage  which  led  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  river, 
and  even  at  St.  Cloud  the  Duke  told  Matuscewitz  that  "Miir- 
mont  had  taken  up  a  good  military  position,"  as  if  it  was  a 
military  and  not  a  moral  question.  Strange  he  should  think 
of  such  a  tiling,  but  they  are  all  terrified  to  death  at  the 
national  flag  and  colors,  because  tliey  see  in  its  ti-ain  revolu- 
tions, invasions,  and  a  thousand  alarms.  I  own  I  would  rather 
have  seen  an  easy  transfer  of  the  crown  to  some  other  head 
under  the  white  flag.  There  was  Lady  Tankervillo  going 
about  to-day  inquiring  of  everybody  for  news,  trembling  for 
her  brother  "and  his  brigade."  Late  in  the  day  she  got 
Lady  Jersey  to  go  with  her  to  Rothschild,  whom  she  saw, 
and  Madame  RoUischild,  who  showed  her  all  their  letters, 
Tankerville,  who  is  a  sour,  malignant  little  Whig  (since  be- 
come an  ultra-Tory),  loudly  declares  Polignac  ought  to  be 
hung.  The  elections  here  are  going  against  Government,  and 
no  candidate  will  avow  that  he  stands  on  Government  inter- 
est, or  with  the  intention  of  supporting  the  Duke's  Ministry, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  lost  al!  its  popularity. 

August  iJrf, — Yesterd.ay  iSunday)  we  had  no  news  and  no 
reports,  except  one  that  Marmont  was  killed,  1  never  be- 
lieve reports.  The  elections  still  go  against  Government.  G. 
Dawson  returned  fi-otn  Dublin ;  all  the  Peels  lose  their  seats. 
Fordwich  beat  Raring  at  Canterbury  by  370  votes.  It  is  said 
the  .King  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  at  AVoolwich  the 
other  day,  when  it  was  very  liot,  and  he  drank  a  good  deal  of 
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Evening. — This  morning,  on  going'  into  town,  I  read  in 
the  Timea  the  news  of  the  day— tlie  proclamiition  of  tlie 
Provisional  Government,  the  invitation  to  the  Dulte  of 
Orleans,  hia  jjroclamation,  and  tho  account  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Lnfittc  and  Miirinont.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  private  or  official  information,  for  tho  Times  always 
hiis  the  latest  and  the  best ;  Stnurt  sends  next  to  nothing. 
Soon  after  I  got  to  George  Street  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  in,  in  excellent  spirits,  and  talked  over  the  whole  matter. 
He  said  he  conld  not  comprehend  how  the  Royal  Guard  had 
been  defeated  by  the  mob,  and  particularly  how  they  had  been 
forced  to  evacuate  the  Tuileries  ;  thzit  he  had  seen  English  and 
French  troops  hold  houses  whole  days  not  one-fourth  so  strong, 
I  said  that  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was 
because  tbey  would  not  fight,  that  if  they  would  have  fonght 
they  must  have  beat  the  mob,  and  reminded  liim  of  the  French 
at  Madrid,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  his  regiment 
would  beat  all  the  populace  of  London,  which  he  said  it  would. 
He  described  the  whole  aitiir  as  it  has  taken  place,  and  said 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moneyed  men  of  Paris 
{who  are  all  against  the  Government)  and  the  Liberals  had 
foreseen  a  violent  measure  on  tlie  part  of  the  King,  and  had 
organized  the  resistance ;  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  edicts 
the  bankers  simultaneously  refused  to  discount  any  billa,  on 
which  the  great  manufacturers  and  merchants  dismissed  their 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  who  inflamed 
the  public  discontent,  and  united  to  oppose  the  military  and 
the  execution  of  the  decrees.  He  said  positively  that  we 
should  not  take  any  part,  and  that  no  other  Government 
ought  or  could.  He  does  not  like  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
thinks  his  proclamation  mean  and  shabby,  but  owned  that 
under  all  circumstances  his  election  to  the  Crown  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  The  Duke  of 
Cliartrcs  he  had  known  here,  and  thought  he  was  intelligent. 
The  Duke  considered  the  thing  as  settled,  but  did  not  feel  at 
all  sure  they  would  offer  the  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  said  he  couid  not  guess  or  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  ul- 
terior proceedings. 

After  discussing  the  whole  business  with  his  usual  sim- 
plicity, he  began  talking  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Ills  resignation  of  the  command  nf  the  Blues.  Formerly  tho 
colonels  of  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards  held  alternately 
the  Gold  Stick,  and  tliese  two  regiments  were  under  the  im- 
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mediate  orders  of  the  King,  and  not  of  tlic  Commander-in- 
Chief,  When  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  returned  from  Spain 
and  had  the  command  of  the  Blues,  the  King  insisted  upon 
hia  taking  the  duty  also ;  so  it  was  divided  into  tliree,  but 
tlie  Blues  still  continued  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  But 
when  the  Dulie  of  Cumberland  wanted  to  be  continually  about 
the  King,  he  pot  him  to  give  him  tlie  commacd  of  the  House- 
hold troops ;  this  was  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  becoming  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  told  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton that  he  had  received  the  King's  verbal  commiinds  to  that 
effect,  and  from  that  time  he  alone  kept  the  Gold  Stick,  and 
the  Blues  were  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
ma ndei^in-Chief.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  no  opposi- 
tion ;  but  last  year,  during  the  uproar  on  the  CatlioHc  ques- 
tion, he  perceived  the  inconvenience  of  the  arrangement,  and 
intended  to  speak  to  the  King  about  it,  for  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  concerned  in  organizing  mobs  to  go  down  to 
Windsor  to  frighten  Lady  Conyngham  and  the  King,  and  the 
Horse  Guards,  who  would  naturally  have  been  called  out  to 
suppress  any  tumult,  would  not  have  been  disposable  without 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  concurrence,  so  much  so  that  on 
one  particular  occasion,  when  the  Kentish  men  were  to  have 
gone  to  Windsor  30,000  strong,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  de- 
tained a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  who  were  marching  else- 
where, that  he  might  not  bo  destitute  of  military  aid.  Before, 
however,  he  did  any  thing  about  this  with  the  King  ("  I  al- 
ways," he  said,  "  do  one  thing  at  a  time  ")  his  Majesty  was 
taken  ill  and  died. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  King  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
Ijcrland  wished  to  continue  the  same  system,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty was  resolved  he  should  not,  and  he  ordered  that  the 
colonels  of  the  regiments  should  take  the  Stick  in  rotation. 
He  also  ordered  (through  Sir  R.  Peel)  that  Lord  Combermere  ■ 
should  command  the  troops  at  the  funeral  as  Gold  Stick. 
Tliis  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  resisted,  and  sent  down  orders 
to  Lord  Cathcart  to  assume  the  command.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  however,  represented  to  Lord  Cathcart  that  he 
had  better  do  no  such  thing,  as  nobody  could  disobey  the 
King's  orders  gone  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  did  nothing.  But  the  King  was  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
spoke  to  tiic  Duke  on  the  subject,  and  said  that  he  would  liavo 
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all  the  regiments  placed  under  tlie  orders  of  tlie  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  Duke  recommended  him  to  replace  the  matter 
in  the  state  in  whicli  it  stood  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
pretensions  had  altered  it,  but  he  would  not  do  this,  and  chose 
to  abide  by  his  original  intention;  so  the  three  repimenta 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Horse  Guards  like  the 
rest,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  consequence  resigned 
tlie  command  of  the  Blues. 

August  Zd. — Notwithstanding  the  above  story,  the  King 
dined  with  the  Duke  of  Ciimbciland  at  Kew  yesterday.  I 
went  yesterday  to  the  sale  of  the  late  King's  wardrobe,  wliicli 
was  numerous  enough  to  fill  Monmoutli  Sti-eet,  and  sufficiently 
various  and  splendid  for  the  wardrobe  of  Drury  I^ine.  He 
hardly  ever  gave  away  any  thing  except  his  linen,  which  was 
distributed  every  year.  These  clothes  are  the  perquisite  of 
his  pages,  and  will  fetch  a  pretty  sum.  There  are  all  the 
coats  lie  has  ever  had  for  fifty  years,  300  whips,  canes  without 
number,  every  sort  of  uniform,  the  costumes  of  all  the  orders 
in  Europe,  splendid  furs,  pelisses,  hunling-coats  and  breeches, 
and  among  other  things  a  dozen  pair  of  corduroy  breeches  he 
had  made  to  hunt  in  when  Dom  Miguel  was  here.  His  profu- 
sion in  these  articles  was  unbounded,  because  he  never  paid 
for  them,  and  his  memory  was  so  accurate  that  one  of  his  pages 
told  me  he  recollected  every  article  of  dress,  no  matter  how 
old,  and  that  they  were  always  liable  to  be  called  on  to  pro- 
duce some  particular  coat  or  other  article  cf  apparel  of  years 
gone  by.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  great  or  little  things 
that  man  was  most  odious  and  contemptible. 

Nothing  from  France  yesterday  but  the  m.ost  absurd  re- 
ports. 

Auffust  5th. — Yesterday  morning  at  a  Council ;  all  the 
Ministers,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Somers,  Bosslyn, 
and  Grower,  to  be  sworn  Lieutenants,  Talked  about  France 
■  with  Sir  G.  Murray,  who  was  silly  enough  to  express  his  dis- 
appointment that  things  promised  to  be  soon  and  quietly  set- 
tled, and  hoped  the  King  woidd  have  assembled  an  army  and 
('ought  for  it.  Afterward  a  levee.  While  the  Queen  was  in 
tlie  closet  they  brought  ber  word  that  Charles  X.  was  at  Cher- 
bourg, and  had  sent  for  leave  to  come  here;  but  nobody  knew 
yestenlay  if  tliis  was  true  or  not.  In  the  afternoon  I  met 
Vaudreuil,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  the  state 
of  things.  He  said,  "My  family  has  been  twice  ruined  by 
these  cursed  Bourbons,  and  I  will  be  damned  if  (hey  shall  a 
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tl  rd  t  n  e  that  he  had  long  foreseen  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  Pol  gnac  s  determination,  ever  since  lie  was  here,  when  lie 
1  ad  su  rounded  himself  with  low  agents  and  would  admit  no 
gentlen  an     ito  his  confidence;  one  of  his  aff,dkB  was  a  man 

f  the  1  a  ne  of  Carrier,  a  relation  of  the  famous  Carrier  de 
Nantos.     Viudreuil's  father-in-law  had  consulted  him  niany 

ontl  s  10-0  what  to  do  with  ^300,000  which  he  had  in  the 
French  fu  ds,  aud  he  advised  him  to  sell  it  out  and  put  it  in 
liTs  drawer,  whi^h  he  did,  sacrificing  the  interest  for  that  time. 
He  had  hitherto  done  nothing,  been  near  none  of  the  Minis- 
ters, feeling  that  he  could  say  nothing  to  them;  no  communi- 
cation had  been  made  to  him,  but  whenever  any  should  be  he 
intended  to  reply  to  it-,  Laval  ran  away  just  in  time,  and 
Vaudrcuil  was  so  provoked  at  his  evasion  that  he  sent  after 
liim  to  say  that  in  such  important  circumstances  he  could  not 
take  upon  himself  to  act  without  his  Embassador's  instruc- 
tions. No  answer  of  course.  He  thinks  that  if  this  had  not 
tiiken  place  a  few  years  must  have  terminated  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  that  it  is  only  the  difference  between  sudden 
and  lingering  death ;  that  when  lie  was  at  Paris  he  had  seen 
the  dissatisfaction  of  tlic  young  officers  in  the  Guards,  who 
wore  all  Liberal ;  and  with  these  sentiments,  what  a  condition 
they  must  have  been  in  when  called  upon  to  cliarge  and  fire 
on  the  people  while  secretly  approving  of  their  conduct, 
"  entre  leurs  devoirs  dc  citoyens  et  de  militaires  ! " 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Fitzgerald  (Vesey)  the  other 
day  about  the  Government  and  its  prospects.  They  want 
him  greatly  to  return  to  office,  but  he  is  going  abroad  again 
for  his  health,  and  I  suspect  is  not  very  anxious  to  come  in 
just  now,  when  things  look  gloomy.  He  thinks  they  have 
acted  very  injudiciously  in  sending  down  candidates  to  turn 
out  their  opponents,  attempts  which  generally  failed,  and  only 
served  to  exasperate  the  people  interested  more  and  more 
against  them.  Such  men  as  the  Grants,  as  he  said,  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  Parliaments  But  tliey  manage  every  thing  ill,  and 
it  is  impossihle  to  look  at  the  present  Ministry  and  watch  its 
acta,  and  not  marvel  that  the  Duke  should  tliink  of  going  on 
with  it.  If  he  does  not  take  care  he  will  be  dragged  down 
by  it,  whereas,  if  ho  would,  while  it  is  yet  time,  remodel  it 
altogether,  and  open  his  doors  to  all  who  are  capable  of  serv- 
ing under  him  (for  all  are  ready  to  take  him  as  chief),  he 
might  sccui'o  to  himself  a  long  and  honorable  possession  of 
power.     Tlicn  it  is  said  he  can't  whistle  off  these  men  merely 
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because  it  is  convenient,  but  he  had  better  do  that  than  keep 
them  on  bunj^hng  through  all  the  business  of  the  country. 
Besides,  I  have  some  doubts  of  Lis  tender-heartedness  in  tliis 
respect. 

Goodwood,  Aitgttst  Wtli. — On  Saturday,  the  7th,  tlie  King 
and  Queen  breakfasted  at  Osterley,  on  their  way  to  Windsor. 
They  had  about  sixty  or  seventy  people  to  meet  them,  and 
it  all  went  oiF  very  well,  without  any  thing  remarkable.  ,  I 
went  to  Stoke  afterward,  where  there  wsis  the  usual  gort  of 
party. 

Tlie  Kinfif  entered  Windsor  so  privately  that  few  peojJe 
knew  liim,  though  he  made  the  horses  walk  all  the  way  fi-om 
FrogTOore  that  he  might  be  seen.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday 
the  Terrace  was  thrown  open,  and  the  latter  day  it  was 
crowded  by  multitudes  and  a  very  gay  sight;  there  were  sen- 
tinels on  each  side  of  the  east  front  to  prevent  people  walkiufr 
under  the  windows  of  the  living-rooms,  but  they  might  ga 
wliere  else  tliey  liked.  The  Kinj^  went  to  Bagshot  and  did 
not  appear.  All  the  late  King's  private  drives  through  the 
Park  are  also  thrown  open,  but  not  to  carriages.  We  went, 
however,  a  long  string  of  four  carriages,  to  explore,  and  got 
through  the  whole  drive  round  by  Virginia  Water,  the  famous 
fishing-pagoda,  and  saw  all  tlie  penetralia  of  the  late  King, 
whose  ghost  must  have  been  indignant  at  seeing  us  {SefCo!i 
particularly)  scampering  all  about  liis  most  secret  recesses.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  spot,  and  pretty,  but  has  not  so 
much  beauty  as  I  expected. 

Came  here  yestordaj'  and  found  thirty-two  people  assem- 
bled. I  rode  over  the  downs  three  or  four  mUes  (from  Pet- 
worth),  and  never  saw  so  deliglitfui  a  country  to  live  in. 
There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  air  and  turf  which  communicates 
itself  to  the  spirit. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  French  Bevolution  has  been  pro- 
ceeding rapiclly  to  its  consummalion,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
is  King,  Montrond,  who  was  at  Stoke,  thinks  that  France 
will  gravitate  toward  a  republic,  and  principally  for  this  reason, 
that  there  is  an  unusual  love  of  equality,  and  no  disposition  to 
profit  by  the  power  of  making  majorats,  therefore  that  there 
never  can  be  any  thing  like  an  aristocracy.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  sec  the  regular  working  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  parts  depending  upon  each  other,  and  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  we  have  difficulty  in  believing  that 
any  monarchical  Government  can  exist  wliich  is  founded  on  a 
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basis  so  different.  This  is  the  great  political  problem  which  is 
now  to  be  solved,  I  think,  however,  that  in  the  present  set- 
tlement it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  elements  of  future  con- 
tention and  the  working  of  a  strong  deniocralieal  spirit.  Tlie 
Crown  has  been  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  alone,  which,  so  far  from  inviting  the 
Cliamber  of  Peers  to  discuss  the  question  of  succession,  has  at 
the  same  time  decreed  a  material  alteration  in  that  Chamber 
itself.  It  has  at  a  blow  cut  off  all  Uie  Peers  of  Villeie's  great 
promotion,  which  is  an  enormous  act  of  authority,  although  the 
measure  may  be  advisable.  There  is  also  a  question  raised  of 
the  hereditary  quality  of  the  peerage,  and  I  dare  say  that  for  the 
future  at  least  peerages  will  not  bo  hereditary,  not  that  1  think 
this  signifies  as  to  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy,  for  the  con- 
stant subdivision  of  property  must  deprive  the  Cliamber  of 
all  the  qualities  belonging  to  an  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  establish  another  prin- 
ciple, such  as  that  of  promoting  to  the  Cliamber  of  Peers  men 
(for  life)  of  great  wealth,  influence,  and  ability,  who  would 
constitute  an  aristocracy  of  a  different  kind  indeed,  but  more 
respectable  and  efficient,  than  a  host  of  ]ioor  Kcreditaiy  sena- 
tors. What  great  men  are  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  Lord  Cleveland  I  but  strip  them  of  their  wealth  and 
power,  what  would  they  bo  ?  Among  the  most  insignificant 
of  mankind ;  but  they  all  acquire  a  factitious  consideration  by 
the  influence  tliey  possess  to  do  good  and  evil,  the  extension 
of  it  over  multitudes  of  dependants.  The  French  can  have  no 
aristocracy  but  a,  personal  one,  ours  is  in  the  institution; 
theirs  must  bo  individually  respectable,  as  ours  is  collectively 
looked  up  to.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  deemed  a  great 
step  gained  to  have  a  monarchy  established  in  France  at  all, 
even  for  the  moment,  but  some  people  are  alarmed  at  the 
excessive  admiration  which  the  French  Revolution  has  excited 
in  England,  and  there  is  a  very  general  conviction  that  Spain 
will  speedily  follow  the  example  of  France,  and  probably 
Belgium  also.  Italy  I  don't  believe  will  throw  off  the  yoke ; 
they  have  neither  spirit  nor  unanimity,  and  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary force  is  too  great  to  be  resisted.  But  Austria  will  tremble 
and  see  that  the  great  victory  which  Liberalism  has  gained 
has  decided  the  question  as  to  which  principle,  that  of  light 
or  darkness,  shall  prevail  for  the  future  in  the  world. 

Xondon,  August  14M. — Staid  at  Goodwood  till  the  12th; 
went  to  Brighton,  riding  over  the  downs  from  Goodwood  to 
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Arundel,  a  delightful  I'ide.  How  mucli  I  prefer  Engiand  to 
Italy !  There  wc  have  mountains  and  skj- ;  here,  vegetatioa 
and  Terdurc,  line  trees  and  soft  turf;  and  in  the  long-run  the 
latter  are  the  most  enjoyable.  Ycste^rdny  came  to  London 
from  Brighton ;  found  things  much  as  they  were,  but  almost 
everybody  gone  out  of  town.  Tlie  French  arc  proceeding 
steadily  in  Uie  reconstruction  of  their  Giovemracnt,  but  they 
have  evinced  a  strong  democraticol  spirit.  The  new  King^, 
too,  conducts  himself  in  a  way  that  gives  me  a  bad  opinion  of 
him ;  he  is  too  complaisant  to  the  rage  for  equality,  and  stoops 
more  than  he  need  do;  in  fact,  he  overdoes  it.  It  is  a  piece 
of  abominably  bad  taste  (to  say  no  worae)  to  have  conferred  a 
pension  on  the  author  of  the  Marseillaise  hymn ;  for  what  can 
be  worse  than  to  rake  up  the  old  ashes  of  Jacobinism,  and 
what  more  necessary  than  to  distiiiiifuish  as  much  as  possible 
this  Revolution  from  that  of  1789?  Then  he  need  not  be 
more  familiar  as  King  than  lie  ever  was  as  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  affect  the  manners  of  a  citizen  and  a  plainness  of  dress 
and  demeanor  very  suitable  to  an  American  President,  but 
unbecoming  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  new  Charter  is  certainly  drawn  up  with  great  modera- 
tion, the  few  alterations  which  have  been  made  ajjproximating 
it  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  in  the  whole 
of  tiie  proceedinjfs  the  analogies  of  our  revolution  have  been 
pretty  closely  followed.  But  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
deviation,  which  I  think  ominous,  and  I  can't  imagine  how  it 
has  escaped  with  so  little  animadversion  here.  That  is  the 
cavalier  manner  in  which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  has  been 
treated,  for  the  Deputies  not  only  assumed  all  the  functions  of 
Grovernment  and  legislation,  and  disposed  by  their  authority 
of  the  Crown  without  inviting  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Chamber,  but  at  the  same  time  they  exorcised  an  enormous 
act  of  authority  over  the  Chamber  of  Peers  itself  in  striking 
off  the  ivhole  of  that  great  promotion  of  Charles  X.,  which, 
however  unwise  and  perhaps  unconstitutional,  was  perfectly 
legal,  and  those  Peers  bad,  in  fact,  as  good  a  right  to  their 
peerages  as  any  of  their  colleagues.  They  have  reconstructed 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  conferred  upon  it  certain  rights 
and  privileges;  but  the  power  which  can  create  can  also 
destroy,  and  it  must  be  pretty  obvious  after  this  that  the 
Upper  Chamber  will  be  for  the  future  nothing  better  than  a 
superior  Court  of  Judicature,  depending  for  its  existence  upon 
the  will  of  the  popular  branch.    Tliere  are  some  articles  of  the 
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old  Charter  whicii  I  am  astonished  at  their  keeping',  but  wliich 
they  may  possibly  alter '  at  the  revision  which  is  to  take  place 
next  year,  those  particularly  which  limit  the  entrance  to  the 
(jhaiiiber  of  Deputies  to  men  of  forty,  and  which  give  the 
initiation  of  laws  to  tlic  King,  But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good 
sign  that  they  should  alter  so  little,  and  looks  like  extreme 
caution  and  a  dislike  to  rapid  and  violent  cliangea. 

In  the  mean  time  we  liear  nothing  of  the  old  King,  who 
marches  slowly  on  with  his  famiiy.  It  has  been  reported  in 
London  that  FoHgnac  is  here,  and  also  that  he  is  taken.  No- 
body knows  tlie  truth.  I  have  heard  of  his  behavior,  bow- 
ever,  which  was  worthy  of  his  former  imbecility.  He  remained 
in  the  same  presumptuous  coniidence  up  to  the  last  moment, 
telling  those  who  implored  him  to  retract  while  it  was  still 
time  that  they  did  not  know  France,  that  he  did,  that  it  was 
essentially  Royalist,  and  all  resistance  would  be  over  in  a  day 
or  two,  lill  the  whole  ruin  burst  on  him  at  once,  when  he  be- 
came, like  a  man  awakened  from  a  dream,  utterly  confounded 
with  tlie  magnitude  of  the  calamity  and  as  pusillanimous  and 
miserable  aa  he  had  before  been  blind  and  confident.  It  must 
be  owned  tbat  their  end  has  been  worthy  of  the  rest,  for  not 
one  of  them  has  evinced  good  feeling,  or  magnanimity,  or 
courage  in  their  fall,  nor  excited  the  least  sympathy  or  com- 
miseration. TJse  Duke  of  Fitzjames  made  a  good  speech  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  Chateaubriand  a  very  fine  'one  a 
few  days  before,  full  of  eloquence  in  support  of  the  claim  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  against  that  of  Louis  Philippe  I. 

In  the  mean  time  our  elections  liore  are  stilt  going  against 
Government,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  are  all  for  riSorm  and 
retrenchment,  and  against  slavery.  It  is  astonishing  the 
interest  tbe  people  generally  take  in  the  slavery  question, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Methodists,  and  shows  tlie  enormous 
influence  they  have  in  the  country.  The  Duke  (for  I  have  not 
seen  him)  is  said  to  be  very  easy  about  tbe  next  Parliament, 
whereas,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  it  promises  to  be  quite  as 
unmanageable  as  the  last,  and  is  besides  very  ill  composed — 
full  of  boys  and  all  sorts  of  strange  men, 

Augmt  20/h.—On  Monday  to  Stoke;  Alvanley,  Fitzroy 

Somerset,  Matuscewitz,  Stanislas  Potocki,  Glcngall,  and  Mor- 

nay,  wore  there.     Lady  Seflon  (who  had  dined  at  the  Castle  a 

few  days  before)  asked  the  King  to  allow  her  to  take  Stanislas 

■  [They  arc  filtered.    The  first  translation  of  Iho  C^nrter  ivhieli  I  read  was 
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Potocki  to  see  Virginia  Water  in  a  carriage,  wliicli  is  not 
allowed,  but  irliicli  his  Majesty  agreed  to.  Acconliiigly  we 
started,  and  going  through  the  private  drives,  went  up  to  the 
door  of  the  tent  opposite  the  fishing-house.'  They  thought  it 
was  the  Queen  coming,  or  at  any  rate  a  pnrty  from  the  Castle, 
for  the  man  on  board  the  little  frigate  hoisted  all  the  colors, 
and  the  boatmen  on  the  other  side  got  ready  the  royal  barge 
to  take  us  across.  We  went  all  over  the  place  on  both  sides, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  luxury  and  beauty  of  the  'wliole 
thing.  On  one  side  are  a  number  of  tents,  communicating 
together  in  separate  apartments  and  forming  a  very  good 
house,  a  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  several  other  small 
rooms,  very  -well  furnished ;  across  the  water  is  the  fishing- 
cottage,  beautifully  ornamented,  with  one  large  room  and  a 
dressing-room  on  each  side ;  the  kitchen  and  offices  are  in  a 
garden  full  of  flowers,  shut  out  from  every  thing.  Opposite 
the  windows  is  moored  a  large  boat,  in  which  the  band  used 
to  play  during  dinner,  and  in  summer  the  late  King  dined 
every  day,  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  tents.  We  bad 
scarcely  seen  every  thing  when  Mr.  Turner,  tlie  head  keeper, 
.  arrived  in  great  liaste,  having  spied  us  from  the  opposite  side, 
and  very  angry  at  our  carriages  having  come  there,  which  is 
a  tiling  forbidden ;  he  did  not  know  of  our  leave,  nor  could 
we  even  satisfy  him  tliat  we  were  not  to  blame. 

The  next  day  I  called  on  Batehelor  (he  was  valet  de 
chambre  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  fo  George  IV.), 
who  has  an  e'^ccUent  apartment  in  the  Lodge,  wTiich,  he 
said,  was  once  occupied  by  NtU  Gwvnne,  though  I  did  not 
know  the  lodge  was  built  at  that  time  I  wis  there  a 
couple  of  hours  and  hear!  all  the  details  of  the  late  king's 
illness  and  othtr  tlings  For  manj  months  befoic  his  death 
those  who  were  about  him  were  aware  of  his  danger,  but 
nobody  dared  to  sav  i  word  The  King  liked  to  chtiat 
people  with  making  tliem  think  he  wis  well,  and  when  lie 
had  been  at  a  Council  he  would  return  to  lis  apirlments 
and  tell  his  valets  de  ehambn  how  he  had  deci.iied  them. 
During  his  illness  he  vas  j,encrally  chofrful,  but  occnsionalJy 
dejected  and  constantly  t-ilked  of  hih  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  of  the  simiUrity  ff  their  symptoms,  and  was  al- 
ways comparng  them  H(,  lad  I  een  h  tterlj  more  cnil  to 
Knighton  thdn  he  used  to  be  ind  l\.nigliton  s  attentions  to 
him  were  incessant ,  \  hcnei  er  Ik  thoi  glit  hiin^plf  worse  than 
usual,  and  in  immedi  ito  d  nigc  r  he   n)w  n  s  sci  t  f  r  bir  Wil- 
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liani.  Lady  Conjngham  and  her  family  went  into  his  room 
once  a  day ;  till  his  illness  he  always  used  to  go  and  sit  in 
hers.  It  is  true  tliat  last  year,  when  she  was  so  ill,  she  was 
very  anxious  to  leave  the  Castle,  and  ifc  was  Sir  William 
Knighton  who  ivith  great  difficulty  induced  her  to  stay  there. 
A.t  that  time  she  was  in  wretched  spirits,  and  did  nothing  but 
pray  from  morning  till  night.  However,  her  conscience  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  interfered  with  her  ruling  passion, 
avarice,  and  she  went  on  accumulating.  During  the  last  ill- 
ness waMos  were  loaded  every  night  and  sent  away  from 
the  C:istTe,  but  what  their  contents  were  was  not  known,  at 
least  Batchelor  did  not  say.  All  Windsor  knew  this.  Those 
servants  of  the  King  ■who  were  about  his  person  had  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  a  great  deal,  for  he  used  to  talk  of  every- 
body before  them,  and  without  reserve  or  measure. 

This  man  Batchelor  had  become  a  great  favorite  with  t!ie 
late  King.  The  first  of  pages,  William  Holmes,  had  for  some 
time  been  prevented  by  ill  health  from  attending  him.  Holmes 
had  been  with  him  from  a  boy,  and  was  also  a  great  favorite ; 
by  appointments  and  perquisites  he  had  as  much  as  £13,000 
or  £11,001)  a  year,  but  he  had  spent  so  much  in  all  sorts  of 
debaueheri' and  living  like  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  nearly 
ruined.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  end  to  the  tracassertes 
between  these  men  ;  their  anxiety  to  get  what  they  could  out 
of  the  King's  wardrobe  in  the  last  weeks,  and  their  dishonesty 
in  the  matter,  were  excessive,  all  which  he  told  me  in  great  de- 
tiiil.  The  King  was  more  than  anybody  the  slave  of  habit 
and  open  to  impressions,  and  even  when  ho  did  not  like  people 
he  continued  to  keep  them  about  him  rather  than  change. 

While  I  was  at  Stoke  news  came  that  Charles  X.  had  ar- 
rived, off  Portsmouth.  He  has  asked  for  an  asylum  in  Austria, 
but  when  once  he  has  landed  here  he  will  not  move  again,  I 
dare  say.  The  enthusiasm  which  the  French  Kevolution  pro- 
duced is  beginning  to  give  way  to  some  alarm,  and  not  a  little 
disgust  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  conduct,  who  seems  anxious 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  Jacobin  King,  affecting  extreme 
simplicity  and  laying  aside  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  I  don't 
think  it  can  do,  and  there  is  certainly  enough  to  cause  serious 
disquietude  for  the  future. 

Scfton  in  the  mean  time  told  nie  that  Brougham  and 
Lord  Grey  were  prepared  tor  a  violent  opposition,  and  that 
they  had  effected  a  formtil  junction  with  Huskissou,  being 
conv-iiiced  that  no  Grovcnnisciit  could  now  be  formed  without 
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him.  I  asked  Iiim  if  Paluierstcn  was  a  party  to  tliis  junolion, 
itnd  lie  said  ho  was,  but  the  first  tiling  I  lieard  wlien  I  got 
to  town  was  that  a  negotiation  is  going  on  between  Pai- 
merston  and  the  Dulie,  and  that  the  Ibrmer  takeg  every 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  good-will  to  tlie  latter,  and  how 
unshackled  he  is.  Both  these  things  can't  be  true,  and  time 
will  show  which  is.  It  seems  odd  that  Palmerston  should 
abandon  his  party  on  the  eve  of  a  strong  coalition,  which  is 
not  unlikely  to  turn  out  the  present  Administration,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  place  any  dependence  upon  public  men 
nowadays.  TJiere  is  Lord  Grey  with  his  furious  opposition, 
having  a  little  while  ago  supported  the  Duke  in  a  sort  of 
way,  having  advised  Itosslyn  to  take  office,  and  now,  because 
Lis  own  vanity  is  hurt  at  not  being  invited  to  join  the  Govcra- 
inent,  or  more  consulted  at  least,  upon  the  slight  pretext  of  the 
Galway  Bil!  in  the  last  Parliament  he  rushes  into  rancorous 
opposition,  and  is  determined  to  give  no  quarter  and  listen  to 
no  compromise.  Brougham  is  to  lead  this  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Grey  in  the  Lords,  and  notliing 
is  to  be  done  but  as  the  result  of  general  deliberation  and 
agreement.  Brougham  in  the  mean  time  has  finished  his 
triumph  at  York  in  a  miserable  wa)',  having  insulted  Martin 
Stapylton  on  the  hustings,  who  called  him  to  account,  and 
then  lie  forgot  what  he  had  said,  and  slunk  away  with  a  dis- 
claimer of  unintentional  oiTense,  as  usual  beginning  with  in- 
temperance and  ending  with  submission,  ITis  speeches  were 
never  good,  but  at  his  own  dinner  he  stated  so  manj'  untruths 
about  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  his  own  partisans  bawled 
out  "No,  no,"  and  it  was  a  complete  failure.  His  whole 
spirit  there  was  as  bad  as  possible,  paltry  and  commonplace. 
That  man,  with  all  his  talents,  never  can  or  will  do  in  any  sit- 
uation ;  ho  is  base,  cotvardly,  and  unprincipled,  and  with  all 
■  the  execrable  judgment  which,  1  believe,  often  flows  from  the 
perversion  of  moral  sentiment.  Nobody  can  admire  his  genius, 
eloquence,  variety  and  extent  of  information,  and  the  charm 
o^  hia  societ}-  more  than  I  do;  but  his  faults  are  glaring,  and 
the  effects  of  them  manifest  to  anybody  ivho  will  compare 
his  means  and  their  results. 

Auf/usi  2Zd, — General  Baudrand  is  f  ome  over  with  a  letter 
from  ICing  Louis  Philippe  to  King  William.  He  saw  tins 
Duke  and  Aberdeen  yesterday.  Charles  X.  goes  (o  Lidworth 
Castle.  Wliat  are  called  moderate  people  are  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France,  but  I  Ihiiik  the  law  (which 
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will  be  carried)  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  political 
cases  is  culcutated  to  tranquilize  men's  minds  everywhere, 
for  it  draws  such  a  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  Eevolu- 
tion.  The  Ministers  will  be  t.-ied  and  banished,  but  no  blood 
snilt.  T-ord  Anglesey  went  to  see  Charles  X.,  and  told  him 
openly  his  opinion  of  his  conduct.  The  King  laid  it  all  upon 
Poligiiac.  The  people  of  Paris  wanted  to  send  over  a  deputa- 
tion to  thank  the  English  for  their  sympathy  and  assistance— 
a  sort  of  fraternizing  affair — but  the  King  would  not  permit 
it,  which  was  wisely  done,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  that 
he  can  curb  in  some  degree  that  spirit ;  this  Vaudreuil  told 
me  last  night.  It  would  have  given  great  offense  and  caused 
great  alarm  here. 

Atiffust  2iCh. — Alvanley  had  a  letter  from  Montrond  yes- 
terday from  Paris.  He  was  with  M.  M0I6  when  a  letter  was 
brought  him  from  Polignac,  beginning,  "Mon  clier  Coll&gue," 
and  saying  that  he  wrote  to  him  to  ask  his  advice  what  he 
had  better  do,  that  he  should  have  liked  to  retire  to  his  own 
estate,  but  it  was  too  near  Parts,  that  he  should  like  to  go 
into  Alsace,  and  that  ho  begged  he  would  arrange  it  for  him, 
and  in  the  mean  time  send  him  some  boots,  and  sliirts,  and 
breeches. 

The  French  King  continues  oil  Cowes,  many  people  visit- 
ing him.  Tiiey  came  off  without  clothes  or  preparation  of 
any  kind,  so  much  so  that  Lady  Grantham  has  been  obliged 
to  furnish  Mefidames  de  Berri  and  d'Angoulgme  with  every 
thing;  it  seems  they  have  plenty  of  money.  The  King  says 
he  and  his  son  have  retired  from  public  life ;  and  as  to  his 
grandson,  he  must  wait  the  progress  of  events  ;  that  his  con- 
science reproaches  him  with  nothing. 

The  dinner  in  St  George's  Hal!  on  the  King's  birthday 
was  the  finest  thing  possime — all  good  and  hot,  and  served 
on  the  late  King's  gold  plate.  There  were  one  hundred 
people  at  table.  After  dinner  the  King  gave  the  Duke  of 
M'elHngton's  health,  as  it  was  the  anniversary  of  Vimeiro; 
the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  turned  their  glasses 
down.  I  can't  agree  with  Charles  X,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  "  travailler  pour  son  pain  than  to  be  King  of  England." 

I  went  yesterday  all  over  Lambeth  Palace,  which  has  been 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Blore,  and  admirably  done ;  one  of  the  best 
houses  1  ever  saw.  Archbishop  Jmon's  Hall  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  library  of  the  Palace,  and  is  also  a  fine  thing 
in  its  way.     It  is  not  to  cost  above  "£40,000.     The  Lollards' 
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Tower,  which  is  very  curious  with  its  iron  rings,  and  the 
names  of  the  LoUarus  written  on  the  nails,  is  not  to  be 
touched. 

At  night. — Went  to  Lady  Glengall's  Id  meet  Marmont. 
He  likes  talking  of  his  adventures,  but  ho  had  done  his  Paris 
talk  before  I  got  there  ;  however,  he  said  a  great  deal  about 
old  campaigning  and  Bonaparte,  which,  as  well  as  I  recol- 
lect, I  will  put  down. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  remarked  that,  without 
meaning  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  English  arms,  !ie 
was  inferior  in  force  there ;  our  army  was  provided  with  every 
thing,  well  paid,  and  the  country  favorable,  his  "  d6nu6e  de 
tout,"  without  pay,  in  a  hostile  country ;  that  all  his  provi- 
sions came  from  a  great  distance  and  under  great  escorts, 
and  his  communications  were  kept  up  in  the  same  way.  Of 
Russia,  ho  said  that  Bonaparte's  army  was  destroyed  by  tlio 
time  he  got  to  IMoscow,  destroyed  by  famine;  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  making  war,  by  slow  degrees  with  maga- 
zines, or  by  rapid  movements  and  reaching  places  where 
abundant  means  of  sujiply  and  reorganization  were  to  be 
found,  as  he  had  done  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  but  in  Rus- 
sia supplies  were  not  to  be  had.  Napoleon  had,  however, 
pushed  on  with  the  same  rapidity  and  destroyed  his  army. 
Marshal  Davoust  {I  tbink,  but  am  not  sure)  had  a  corps 
d'armU  of  80,000  men  and  reached  Moscow  with  15,000  ■ 
the  cavalry  were  50,000  sabres,  at  Moscow  they  were  6,000. 
Somebody  asked  him  if  Nafjoleon's  generals  had  not  dis- 
suaded him  from  going  to  Russia.  Marmont  said  no ;  they 
liked  it :  but  Napoleon  ought  to  have  stopped  at  Smolensk, 
made  Poland  independent,  and  levied  50,000  Cossacks,  the 
Polish  Cossacks  being  better  than  the  Russian,  who  would 
have  kept  all  his  communications  clear,  and  allowed  the 
French  army  to  repose,  and  then  he  would  have  done  in  two 
campaigns  what  he  wished  to  accomplish  in  one  ;  instead  of 
which  he  never  would  deal  with  Poland  liberally,  but  held 
back  with  ulterior  views,  and  never  got  the  Poles  cordially 
with  him.  Of  the  campaign  of  1813  he  said  that  it  was  ill- 
conducted  by  Napoleon  and  full  of  faults  ;  his  creation  of  the 
army  was  wonderful,  and  the  battle  cf  Dresden  would  have 
been  a  groat  movement  if  he  had  not  suddenly  abandoned 
Vandamme  after  pushing  him  on  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Allies.  It  was  an  immense  fault  to  leave  all  Ihe  garrisons  in 
the  Prussian  and  Saxon  fortresses.     The  campaign  of  1814 
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was  one  of  liia  most  bHllinnt.  He  (Marmont)  commanded  a 
corps  irarmie,  oiid  foiight  in  most  of  the  celebrated  actions, 
but  he  never  had  4,000  men ;  at  Paris,  wliich  he  said  was  "  tlie 
most  honorable  part  of  his  whole  career,"  he  had  7,500.'  Nn- 
poleon  committed  a  great  fault  in  throwing  iiimself  into  tlic 
rear  as  he  did;  he  should  liave  fallen  back  upon  Paris,  where 
his  own  presence  would  have  Iwien  of  vast  importance,  and 
sent  Marmout  into  the  rear  with  what  troops  he  could  col- 
lect. I  repeated  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  once 
told  me,  that  if  the  Emperor  had  continued  the  same  plan, 
and  fallen  back  on  Paris,  he  would  have  obliged  the  Allies  to 
retreat,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought.  Ho  rather  agreed 
with  this,  but  said  the  Emperor  had  conceived  one  of  the  most 
splendid  pieces  of  strategy  that  ever  had  been  devised,  which 
failed  by  the  disobedience  of  Eugene.  He  sent  orders  to 
Eugene  to  assemble  his  army,  in  which  he  bad  35,000  French 
troops,  to  amu&G  the  Austrians  by  a  negotiation  for  the  evac- 
uation of  Italy  ;  to  throw  the  Italian  troops  into  Alessandria 
and  Mantua ;  to  destroy  the  other  fortresses,  and  going  by 
forced  marches  with  his  French  troops,  force  the  passage  of 
Mont  Cenis,  collect  the  scattered  corjis  d'armke  of  Augereau 
(who  was  near  Lyons)  and  another  French  general,  which 
would  have  made  his  force  amount  to  above  60,000  men,  and 
burst  upon  the  rear  of  the  Allies  so  as  to  cut  off  all  their 
communications.  These  orders  he  sent  to  Eugene,  but  Eugene 
"revait  d'etre  roi  d'ltalie  oprCs  sa  chute,"  and  he  sent  his 
aide-de-camp  Tascher  to  excuse  himself.  The  movement  was 
not  made,  and  the  game  was  up.  Lady  Dudley  Stewart  was 
there,  Lucien's  daughter  and  Bonaparte's  niece,  Marmont 
was  presented  to  her,  and  she  heaid  him  narrate  all  this; 
there  is  something  very  simple,  striking,  and  soldier-like  in 
his  manner  and  appearance.     Ho  is  going  to  Bussia. 

He  was  very  communicative  about  events  at  Paris,  la- 
mented his  own  ill-luck,  involved  in  the  business  against 
his  wishes  and  feelings  ;  he  disapproved  of  Polignac  and  liis 
,  measures,  and  had  no  notion  the  ordomianccs  were  thought  of. 
In  the  nioniing  ho  was  going  to  St,  Gfermaio  for  the  day ; 
when  his  aide-de-camp  brought  him  the  newspaper  with  the 
ordonuancea  il  toinba  de  son  Jiaut.  Soon  after  the  Dauphin 
sent  to  him  to  desire  that,  as  there  might  be  some  "  vitres 
cass6es,"  he  would  take  the  command  of  the  troops.  Di- 
1  [ThLi  nasertion  of  MaiTuoiit's  is  ttio  more  curious  ns  it  wns  to  his  nliomjd 
Lrcndiory  that  Nopolcon  when  at  FonfcuncbleaH  ohosc  to  ascribe  his  defeat-J 
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rectly  after  the  thinf^  began.  He  had  7,000  or  8,000  men ; 
not  a  preparation  had  been  made  of  any  sort ;  they  bad  never 
thought  of  resistance,  had  not  consulted  Marmoiit  or  any 
military  man;  he  soon  found  how  hopeless  the  case  was, 
and  sent  eight  estafettes  to  the  King  one  after  another 
during  the  action  to  tell  him  so  and  to  implore  Lim  to  stop 
while  it  was  time.  Tliey  never  returned  any  anawer.  He 
then  rode  out  to  St,  Cloud,  where  he  implored  the  King  to 
yield.  It  was  not  till  after  seven  hours'  pressing  that  he 
consented  to  name  M,  de  Mortemart  Minister,  but  would  not 
withdraw  the  edicts.  He  says  that  up  to  Wednesday  night 
they  would  have  compromised  and  accepted  It  de  Mortemart 
and  the  suppression  of  the  edicts,  but  the  King  still  de-  ' 
murrcd.  On  Wednesday  night  he  yielded,  but  then  the  com- 
munications were  interrupted.  That  night  the  meeting  at 
the  Palais  Eoyal  took  place,  at  which  the  King's  fate  was 
determined;  and  on  Tbursday  morning  when  his  offers 
an-ived,  it  was  too  late,  and  they  would  no  longer  treat, 
Marmont  said  he  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  ingrati- 
tude by  the  Court,  and  had  taken  leave  of  them  forever, 
coldly  of  the  King  and  Dauphin ;  the  Duchess  of  Berri  alone 
shook  bands  with  him  arid  thanked  him  for  liis  services  and 
fidelity.  He  soys  never  man  was  so  unlucky,  that  he  was 
marshal  de  quartier  and  could  not  refuse  to  serve,  but  he 
only  acted  on  the  defensive ;  3,000  of  the  troops  and  1,500 
of  the  populace  were  killed.  The  Swiss  did  not  behave  well, 
but  tlie  Landers  de  la  Garde  beautifully,  and  all  the  troops 
were  acting  against  their  feelings  and  opinions,  Marmont 
said  that  Stuart  had  sent  Cradock  to  Charles  X.  to  desire 
he  would  go  as  slowly  as  be  could,  to  give  time  for  a  reaction 
which  he  expected  would  take  place.  Cradock  did  go  to  the 
King,  but  I  rather  doubt  this  story.' 

■  rColonol  Cradock  (tho  Into  Lonl  Howdcn)  wua  Bciit  liy  tho  Enilinesador  to 
the  Kiti^,  und  had  an  aadientie  nt  Eitrabouillee,  but  it  vaa  at  the  request  and 
instigation  of  tho  Duke  of  Crlcnua.  Tho  proposal  intmsted  to  Colonel  Cra- 
dock was  to  the  cScct  that  tlio  King  and  the  Bfluphin,  having  nbdlcotad, 
should  quit  Franco  with  tho  Prinoessea,  but  that  Heniy  V.  Bhouid  bo  pro-, 
elnimeii  Kine  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philiprie  oliEreiJ 
to  support  this  arrangement,  and  to  carry  on  tho  Govcmnieut  as  Kcgent,'  if 
tJharlea  X.  sanction ea  it.  The  King  received  the  eommaniisition  in  bed.  The 
Duchess  of  Angoul6nie  wns  coneultod,  and  vehemently  opposed  tho  scheme, 
bccauso,  esid  she,  sponking  of  (ho  Orleans  family,  "lis  sont  toujours  Ics 
mdmes,"  and  she  referred  to  the  preposterous  stories  current  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  tho  Due  de  Bourgogne,  and  tho  regency  of  1715.  The  offer  was  thoro- 
fora  rejected.  These  facts  were  not  known  to  Mr.  Grevilie  at  the  time,  nor  till 
long aftenvaiil,  but  thev  confirm  his  infonnation  tiat  "Cradock  did  eo  to  Ito 
lDl.g."J 
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August  Zith. — At  Court  the  day  before  yesterday ;  Par- 
liament waa  prorogued  and  summoned.  General  Baudrand 
came  afterward  and  delivered  his  letter,  also  a  private  letter 
"  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Duke  of  Clarenee  " — as  the 
French  King  called  them,  "  anciens  amis."  He  was  well 
received  and  satisfied,  I  never  knew  such  a  burst  of  in- 
dignation and  contempt  as  Polignac's  letter  has  caused — a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  As  Dudley 
says,  it  has  saved  history  the  trouble  of  crucifying  that  man, 
and  speaks  volumes  about  the  recent  events.  Such  a  man  to 
have  been  Prime  Minister  of  France  for  a  year ! 

A.uffust  29(A. — Diaed  with  Dudley  the  day  before  yester- 
day to  meet  Marmont,  who  is  made  very  much  of  here  by  the 
few  people  who  are  left.  He  had  been  to  Woolwich  in  the 
morning,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  given  orders 
that  every  thing  should  be  shown  to  him,  and  the  honors 
handsomely  done,  -  He  was  very  much  gratified,  and  he 
found  the  man  who  had  pointed  the  gun  which  wounded 
him  at  Salamanca,  and  who  had  since  lost  hia  own  arm  at 
Waterloo,  Marmont  shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  "  Ah, 
mon  ami,  cliacun  a  son  tour."  Lady  Aldborough  came  in 
in  the  evening,  and  flew  up  to  him  with  "  Ah,  mon  cher 
Marfichal,  embrassez-moi ; "  and  so  after  escaping  the  cannon's 
mouth  at  Paris,  he  was  obliged  to  face  Lady  Aldborough's 
mouth  here.  This  was  my  first  dinner  at  Dudley's,  brought 
about  maXgr^  lui  by  Lady  Glengall.  He  has  always  disliked 
and  never  invited  me,  but  now  (to  all  appearance)  we  are 
friends.  He  said  he  had  been  to  see  an  old  man  who  lives 
near  the  world's  end — Chelsea — who  ia  110  years  old;  he  has 
a  good  head  of  hair,  with  no  gi'ay  hairs  in  it ;  his  health, 
faculties,  and  memory,  perfect ;  is  Irish,  and  has  not  lived 
with  greater  temperance  than  other  people.  I  sat  next  to 
Palmerstou,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  him, 
and  from  the  tenor  of  his  language  infer  that  he  has  no 
idea  of  joining  Government.  Agar  Ellis  assured  me  the 
other  day  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  reported 
junction  between  Lord  Grey  and  Huskisson,  The  Duke  has 
got  two  months  to  make  his  arrangements,  but  I  am  afraid  he 
is  not  prepared  for  all  the  sacrifices  his  position  requires.  It 
is  now  said  that  the  exasperation  against  the  late  Ministers 
(particularly  Polignac)  is  so  great  in  France  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  will  be  able  to  save  their  lives. 
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Stoke,  Auff^tst  31st. — On  Sunday  I  met  Prince  Esterhazy' 
in  Oxford  Street,  with  a  ince  a  yard  long.  lie  turned  back 
■with  me,  and  told  me  that  there  bad  been  disturbances  at 
Brussels,  but  that  they  had  been  put  down  by  the  gendarme- 
rie. He  was  mightily  alarmed,  but  said  that  his  Government 
■would  recognize  the  French  King  directly,  and  in  return  for 
such  general  and  prompt  recognition  as  he  was  receiving  he 
must  restrain  France  fi'om  countenancing  revolutions  in  other 
countries,  and  that,  indeed,  he  had  lost  no  time  in  declaring 
his  intention  to  abstain  from  any  meddling.  In  the  evening 
Vaudreuil  told  me  the  same  thing,  and  that  he  had  received 
a  dispatch  from  M,  Mold  desiring  him  to  refuse  passports  to 
the  Spaniards  who  wanted,  on  the  strength  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, to  go  and  foment  the  discontents  in  Spain,  and  to  all 
other  foreigners  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  own  Gov- 
ernments,  could  not  obtain  passports  from  their  own  Ministers. 
Yesterday  morning,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  affair  at 
Brussels  was  much  more  serious  than  Esterhazy  had  given  me 
to  understand  ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  from  the  unoiScial 
statements  which  we  have,  it  appears  likely  that  Belgium  will 
separate  from  Holland  altogether,  it  being  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Belgian  troops  will  support  the  King's  Govcin- 

Madame  de  Falck  is  just  come,  but  brings  no  news. 
Falck  '  has  heard  nothing.  He  left  Holland  before  the  out- 
break. In  the  event  of  such  a  revolution,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  part  Prussia  will  take,  and,  if  she  marches  an  army 
to  reduce  Belgium  to  obedience,  ■whether  the  Belgians  will 

'  [Prinoe  Paul^Eslcriiazy,  A tistrmn  Embassador  nt  the  Court  of  St.  James 
for  many  years.] 

'  [Baron  Falck,  Dutoli  Minister  at  the  CoHit  of  St.  Janjes.l 
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not  make  overtures  to  France,  and  in  tliat  case  whether  Kinof 
Ix>tiia  Pliilippo  will  be  able  to  restrain  the  French  from  seizing 
such  a  golden  opportunity  of  reg'aining  their  former  frontier ; 
and  if  Wiey  accept  the  offer,  whether  u  general  war  in  Europe 
will  not  ensue. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of  possi- 
bilities so  tremendous,  it  is  awful  to  reflect  upon  the  very 
moderate  portion  of  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  is  allotted 
to  those  by  whiim  our  affairs  are  managed.  I  am  by  no  means 
easy  as  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  sufficiency  to  meet  such 
difficulties;  the  habits  of  his  mind  are  not  those  of  patient 
investigation,  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  cool, 
discriminating  sagacity.  He  is  exceedingly  quick  of  appre- 
hension, but  deceived  by  his  own  quickness  into  thinking  he 
knows  more  than  he  does.  He  has  amazing  confidence  innim- 
self,  which  is  fostered  by  the  deference  of  those  around  him 
and  the  long  experience  of  liis  military  successes.  He  is  upon 
ordinary  occasions  right-headed  and  sensible,  but  he  is  beset 
by  weaknesses  and  passions  which  must,  and  continually  do, 
blind  his  judgment  Above  all,  he  wants  that  suavity  of 
manner,  that  watchfulness  of  observation,  that  power  of  tak- 
ing great  and  enlarged  views  of  events  and  characters,  and 
of  weighing  opposite  interests  and  probabilities,  which  are 
essentially  necessaiT  in  circumstances  so  delicate,  and  in  which 
one  false  step,  any  hasty  measure,  or  even  incautious  expres- 
sion, may  be  attended  with  consequences  of  immense  impor- 
tance. I  feel  justified  in  this  view  of  his  political  fitness  by 
contemplating  the  whole  course  of  his  career,  and  the  signal 
failure  which  has  marked  all  his  foreign  policy.  If  Canning 
were  now  alive  we  might  hope  to  steer  through  these  difficul- 
ties, but  if  he  had  lived  we  should  probably  never  have  been 
in  them.  He  was  the  only  statesman  who  had  sagacity  to 
enter  into  and  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  put 
himself  at  the  head,  of  that  movement  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  arrested.  The  march  of  Liberalism  (as  it  is  called) 
would  not  be  stopped,  and  this  he  knew,  and  he  resolved  to 
govern  and  lead  instead  of  opposing  it.  The  idiots  who  so 
rejoiced  at  the  removal  of  this  master-mind  (which  alone  could 
have  saved  them  from-thc  effects  of  their  own  folly)  thought 
to  stem  the  torrent  in  its  course,  and  it  has  overwhelmed  them. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Duke  has  too  much  participated 
in  their  sentiments  and  passions,  and,  though  he  never  mixed 
himself  with  their  proceedings,  regarded  them  with  a  favor- 
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able  eye,  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
immensity  of  the  peril  which  they  were  incurring.  The  ur- 
gency of  ihe  danger  will  unquestionably  increase  the  impa- 
tience of  those  who  already  think  the  present  Government  in- 
capable of  carrying  on  the  public  business,  and  now  that  we 
are  placed  in  a  situation  the  most  intricate  (since  the  French 
Kevolutjon)  it  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  think  that  such 
enormous  interests  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke's  awkward 
squad. 

Sefton  gave  me  an  account  of  the  dinner  in  St.  George's 
Hall  on  the  King's  birthday,  which  was  magnificent — excellent 
and  well  served.  Bridge  came  down  with  the  plate,  and  was 
.  hid  during  the  dinner  behind  the  great  wine-cooler,  which 
weighs  7,000  ounces,  and  he  told  Sefton  afterward  that  the 
plate  in  the  room  was  worth  £200,000.  There  is  another  ser- 
vice of  gold  plate,  which  was  not  used  at  all.  The  King  lias 
made  it  all  over  to  the  Crown,  All  this  plate  was  ordered  by 
the  late  King,  and  never  used  ;  his  delight  was  oi'dcring  what 
the  public  had  to  pay  for, 

September  2tk. — Came  from  Stoke  the  day  after  the 
Egham  races,  and  went  to  Brocket  Hall  on  Saturday  last ; 
returned  the  day  before  yesterday.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
iuterest,  the  excitement,  the  consternation  which  prevail 
here.  On  Saturday  last  the  funds  suddenly  fell  near  three 
per  cent, ;  no  cause  apparent,  a  thousand  reports,  and  a  panic 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  At  last  on  Monday  it  appeared  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  prohibited  the  tricolored  cockade  and 
ordered  all  Russian  subjects  to  quit  France.  As  we  went 
down  on  Saturday  Henry  told  me  that  there  had  been  alarm- 
ing accounts  from  the  manuiacturing  districts  of  a  disposition 
to  rise  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  which  had  kept  Lord  Hill 
in  town ;  and  this  I  fancied  was  the  cause  of  the  fell,  but  it 
was  the  Russian  business.  They  have  since,  however,  rallied 
to  nearly  what  they  were  before.  At  Brocket  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  my  brother-in-law,*  who  is  never  very  communi- 
cative or  talkative,  but  he  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  every  thing, 

>  [Of  the  house  of  Uimdell  and  Bridge,  Vbe  great  eilversmiths  and  icwolara 
of  the  day.] 

'  [I-ord  Frojiois  Egcrton,  flflerward  firat  Enrl  of  Ellesmcro,  proprietor  of 
tlie  Bridgewatcr  Estates  and  Canal,  -which  was  threatened  by  the  oompotition 
-■■" -' -■    ^•- ■  ■ '---'-"-- -  ir^Fr       '    ■    '■  ■■ 


of  the  newly-made  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kailway.    Lord  Francia  hold  thi 
ofliee  of  Secretary  at  War  in  1830  for  a  very  short  time,  hnvit  '       ■    ' 

Irish  Seoretaty  when  Lord  Anglesey  was  Lord-Lieutenant.] 
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not  a  little  perhaps  tinctured  by  the  impending  ruin  which  he 
foresees  to  liia  own  property  from  the  Liverpool  Railroad, 
wliich  is  to  be  opened  with  great  ceremony  on  the  15lh; 
moreover  he  thinks  the  Government  so  weak  that  it  cannot 
stand,  and  expects  the  Duke  will  be  compelled  to  resign.  He 
has  already  offered  Iiim  his  place,  to  dispose  cf  in  any  way 
that  may  bo  useful  to  him,  I  said  that  I  thought  one  of  the 
Duke's  greatest  misfortunes  was  his  having  no  wise  head 
to  consult  with  in  all  emergencies ;  this  he  said  was  very  true, 
for  there  was  nobody  who  would  even  speak  to  him  about  any 
thing;  that  Peel,  who  was  the  man  who  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  put  himself  forward,  never  would  ;  and  that  re- 
peatedly he  liad  got  him  (Francis)  to  go  to  or  write  to  the 
Duke  about  some  matter  or  other  on  which-  it  was  necessary 
to  refer  to  him.  In  the  business  of  Huskisson,  Huskisson 
himself  was  most  anxious  to  have  it  made  up,  and  wished 
Peel  to  speak  to  the  Duke;  but  Peel  would  not  stir,  nor 
would  Dudley,  and  it  ended  in  Francis's  being  charged  with 
the  negotiation,  the  result  of  which  everybody  knows. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  Belgium  are  in  a  very  criti- 
cal state  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  entirely  failed  in  reducing 
the  malcontents  to  submission,  and  after  passing  two  or  three 
days  at  or  near  Brussels  in  fruitless  negotiation  and  the  intei^ 
change  of  proud  civilities,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  and  carry 
back  to  the  King  a  proposal  that  Belgium  and  Holland  should 
be  separated  and  a  Federal  Union  established  between  them. 
Last  night,  however,  a  proclamation  of  the  King  appeared, 
well  drawn  up,  and  couched  in  firm,  temperate,  and  geosible 
language,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  wiU  do  all  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  render  necessary,  but  that  all 
siiall  be  referred  to  the  States-General,  and  they  shall  decide 
upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  This  will  probably  excite 
great  discontent,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Bel- 
gian Deputies  will  consent  to  go  to  the  Hague  at  all.  My 
belief  is  that  this  proclamation  is  the  result  of  encouragement 
from  Prussia, 

The  night  before  last  I  had  a  lelter  from  the  Due  de  Dal- 
ber^  with  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  state  of  France  and  of 
affairs  generally  in  Europe,  auguring  well  of  the  stability  of 
the  present  Government,  provided  the  other  Powers  of  Europe 
do  nothing  to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity,  I  never  was 
BO  astonished  as  when  I  read  in  the  newspaper  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Talleyrand  to  be  Embassador  here.      He  must  be 
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iiearur  eighty  than  seventy,  and  though  Jiis  facuHios  are  said 
to  be  as  bright  as  ever  (vvlilch  I  doubt)  his  infirmities  are  so 
great  that  it  is  inconceivable  he  should  think  of  leaving  hia 
own  home,  and  above  all  for  another  country,  where  publio 
representation  is  unavoidable.  Dalberg  told  me  that  several 
of  the  Ministers  are  going  out — Guizot,  Marshal  Gerard,  and 
Baron  Louis,  the  two  latter  accaUhs  with  the  travail,  and  the 
first  unused  to  and  unfit  for  official  business  ; '  Louis  is  seven- 
ty-three. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  docs  nothing  here  toward 
strengthening  his  Government,  and  he  will  probably  meet 
Parliament  as  he  is.  There  are  some  circumstances  in  his 
favor,  and  I  think  it  possible  he  may  still  extricate  himself 
from  his  diffieultius.  There  is  unquestionably  a  notion  among 
many  persons  (of  the  aristocracy)  that  he  is  the  only  man  to 
rely  upon  f()r  governing  this  country  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties. It  is  bard  to  say  upon  what  this  feeling  (for  it  is 
more  of  a  feeling  than  an  opinion)  is  founded ;  not  certainly 
upon  any  experience  of  his  abilities  for  Giovemment  cither  as 
to  principles  or  tho  dotalls  of  particular  branches  of  business, 
or  his  profound,  dispassionate,  and  statesmanlike  sagacity,  but  , 
upon  certain  vague  predilections,  and  tho  confidence  which  he 
has  infused  into  others  by  his  own  firm,  manly,  and  even  dic- 
"  tatorial  character,  and  the  recollection  of  his  military  exploits 
and  splendid  career,  which  have  not  yet  lost  their  power  over 
the  minds  of  men,  and  to  this  must  be  added  his  great  influ- 
ence over  the  late  and  present  sovereigns. 

The  short  session  which  will  begin  on  the  26th  of  October 
will  be  occupieil  with  tlie  Regency  and  Civil  List,  and  it  is 
probable  that  both  those  matters  will  bo  produced  in  a  form 
to  give  general  satisfaction ;  that  will  be  strength  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  Tories  are  alarmed  at  the  general  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  I  doubt  whetlier  they  will  not  forget  their  ancient  griev- 
ances and  antipathies,  and,  if  they  do  not  support  the  Govern- 
ment, abstain  at  least  from  any  violent  opposition,  the  result 
of  which  could  only  be  to  let  in  the  Whigs,  of  whose  princi- 
ples they  have  the  greatest  apprehensions.  I  can  perfectly 
understand  that  there  may  be  many  men  who,  wishing  sin- 
cerely to  see  a  stronger  Government  formed,  may  think  that 
any  change  at  this  momcut  whicli  may  present  to  Europe  a 

'  f  A  curious  cstiinatp,  taken  nt  tlie  time,  of  the  man  who  for  the  nest  cigh- 
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si)3Ct3o1,e  of  disunion  and  weakness  here  would  bo  a  greater 
evil  than  the  temporary  toleration  of  such  Ministers  as  ours; 
and  if  the  Duke  docs  tiud  such  a  disposition,  and  profits  by  it 
dexterously  and  temperately,  he  may  float  through  the  next 
session,  and  at  the  end  of  it  negotiate  with  other  parties  on 
more  advantageous  terms  than  he  possibly  eould  do  now, 
when  all  his  concessions  would  appear  to  be  extorted  by  force 
or  by  the  urgent  difliculties  of  his  position. 

September  IQtfi. — The  Duke  is  very  much  disturbed  about . 
the  state  of  affairs,  thinks  ill  of  France  and  generally  of  the 
state  of  Europe.  I  think  the  alarmists  arc  increasing  every- 
where, aud  the  signs  of  the  times  are  certainly  portentous ; 
still  I  doubt  there  being  any  great  desire  of  change  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  England,  and  prudent  and  dexterous 
heads  (if  there  he  any  such)  may  still  steer  on  through  the 
storm.  If  Canning  were  alive  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
fully  ec|ual  to  the  cmergenov  if  he  was  not  thwarted  by  the 
passions,  prejudices,  atid  follies  of  others  ;  but  if  he  had  lived 
wo  should  not  have  had  the  Catholic  c(uestion  settled,  aud 
what  a  slate  we  should  be  in  now  if  that  were  added  to  the 
rest! 

Septemher  14i/(. — Last  Saturday  to  Panshanger ;  retuntcd 
yesterday  with  Melbourne,  George  Lamb,  and  tJio  Aslileys. 
George  said  there  would  be  a  violent  Opposition  in  the  ap- 
proaching session.  William'  told  me  he  thought  Huskisson 
was  the  greatest  practical  statesman  he  had  known,  the  one 
who  united  theory  witli  practice  the  most,  but  owned  he  was 
not  popular  and  not  thought  honest ;  that  his  remaining  in 
with  the  Duke  when  Groderich's  Ministry  was  dissolved,  was  a 
fatal  error,  which  he  could  never  repair. 

I  found  Sefton  in  town  last  night,  and  went  to  the  play 
with  him.  He  has  had  a  letter  from  Brougham,  who  told  him 
he  should  go  to  the  Liverpool  dinner  and  attack  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  that  it  was  the  only  opportunity  he  should  ever 
have  in  his  life  of  meeting  him  face  to  face,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  all  that  he  should  say.  Sefton  wrote  him 
word  that  if  he  said  half  what  he  intended  the  chairman  would 
order  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  room.  He  won't  go,  I  am 
persuaded. 

Newark,  September  18(A. — Went  'back  to  Panshanger  last 
Tuesday ;  focnid  there  Madame  dc  Lieven,  Melbourne,  and  the 
Hollands  and  Allen.     Lord  Holland  was  very  agreeable,  as  he 

'  [Willmm  Iinmb,  scairi.l  I  nrl  Melbourm,  nftarward  Prime  Minister.] 
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always  is,  and  told  many  anecdotes  of  George  Selnyn,  La- 
fayette, and  others.  1  saw  them  arrive  in  a  coacli-and-four 
and  chaise-and-pair — two  footmen,  a  page,  and  two  maida, 
He  said  (what  is  true)  that  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  a  good  house  or  a  good  epitaph,  and  yet  mankind 
have  been  employed  in  building  the  former  and  writing  the 
latter  since  the  beginning  almost  Came  to  town  on  Thurs- 
day, and  in  the  afternoon  heard  the  news  of  Huskisson's  hor- 
,  rible  accident,  and  yesterday  morning  got  a  letter  from  Henry 
with  the  details,  which  are  pretty  correctly  given  in  the  Times 
newspaper.  It  is  a  very  odd  thing,  but  I  had  for  days  before 
a  strong  presentiment  that  some  terrible  accident  would  occur 
ttt  this  ceremony,  and  I  told  Lady  Cowper  bo,  and  several  other 
people.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  of  the  few  people 
in  London  at  this  event,  or  the  despair  of  those  who  looked 
up  to  him  politically.  It  seems  to  have  happened  in  this 
way:  While  the  Duke's  ear  ivas  stopping  to  take  in  water, 
the  people  alighted  and  walked  about  the  railroad ;  when 
suddenly  another  car,  whicli  was  running  on  the  adjoining 
level,  came  up.  Everybody  scrambled  out  of  the  way,  and 
tbose  wbo  could  got  again  into  the  first  car.  This  Husldsson 
attempted  to  do,  but  be  was  slow  and  awkward;  as  be  was 
getting  in,  some  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  other  car  struck 
the  door  of  his,  by  which  he  was  knocked  down.  He  was 
taken  up,  and  conveyed  by  Wilton '  and  Mrs.  Huskisson  (who 
must  have  seen  the  accident  happen)  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Blackburne,  eight  miles  from  Heaton.  Wilton  saved  bis  life 
for  a  few  hours  by  knowing  how  to  tie  up  the  artery ;  ampu- 
tation was  not  possible,  and  he  expired  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night.  Wilton,  Lord  Granville,  and  Littleton,  were  with  him 
to  the  last.  Mrs.  Huskisson  behaved  with  great  courage. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  deeply  affected,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  diiBculty  he  could  be  induced  to  proceed  upon 
the  progress  to  Manchester,  and  at  last  he  only  yielded  to  the 
most  pressing  solicitations  of  the  directors  and  others,  and  to 
a  strong  remonstrance  that  the  mob  might  be  dangerous  if  he 
did  not  appear.  It  is  impossible  to  figure  to  one's  self  any 
event  which  could  produce  a  greater  sensation  or  be  more 
striking  to  the  imagination  than  this,  happening  at  such  a 
time  and  under  such  circumstances :  the  eminence  of  the  man, 
the  sudden  conversion  of  a  scene  of  gayety  and  splendor  into 
one  of  horror  and  dismay ;  the  countless  multitudes  present^ 
'  [Tbomaa  Grosvenor  Efjcrton,  BcooEd  Earl  of  Wilton.] 
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and  the  effect  upon  them— crushed  to  deatli  in  sight  of  hia 
wife  and  at  the  feet  (as  it  was)  of  hia  great  political  rival — all 
calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  awful  impression.  The  death 
of  Huskisson  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  effect  upon 
political  events ;  it  puts  an  end  to  hia  party  as  a  party,  but  it 
leaves  the  survivors  at  liberty  to  join  either  the  Opposition  or 
the  Government,  while  during  his  life  there  were  great  diffi- 
culties to  their  doing  either,  in  consequence  of  the  antipathy 
which  many  of  the  Whigs  had  to  him  on  one  side  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  other.  There  is  no  use,  however, 
in  speculating  on  wiiat  will  happen,  which  a  very  short  time 
will  show. 

Agar  EUis  told  me  yesterday  morning  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Brougham  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  was  going  to  Liverpool,  and  hoped  there  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  Huskisson,  so  that  it  is  probable  they  would  have 
joined  to  oppose  the  Grovernment,  As  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, a  fatality  attends  him,  and  it  is  perilous  to  cross  his 
path.  There  were  perhaps  500,000  people  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  probably  not  a  soul  besides  hurt.  One  man 
only  is  killed,  and  that  man  is  his  most  dangerous  political 
opponent,  the  one  from  whom  he  had  most  to  fear.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  these  great  people  are  generally 
triken  snoh  care  of,  and  put  out  of  the  chance  of  accidents. 
Canning  had  a aarcely  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  when  ho 
was  swept  away,  and  the  field  was  left  open  to  the  Duke,  and 
no  sooner  is  he  reduced  to  a  state  of  danger  and  difficulty 
than  the  ablest  of  his  adversaries  13  removed  bj  a  chanoe  be 
yond  all  power  of  calculation 

Huskisson  was  about  sixtj  years  old,  tall,  slouching,  and 
ignoble-looking.  In  society  he  was  cstremelv  agreeable, 
without  much  animation,  generally  cheerful,  with  a  great 
deal  of  humor,  informatnn,  and  anecdote,  gentlemanlike,  un 
assuming,  slow  in  speech  and  with  a  downcast  look,  as  if 
he  avoided  meeting  an;  bo  iy  8  gaze  I  have  said  what  Mel 
bourne  thought  of  him  and  that  was  the  opinion  of  bis 
party.  It  is  probablj  trm,  that  then,  is  no  man  in  Parlia 
mciit,  or  perhaps  out  of  it  so  well  versed  in  finance,  com 
inerce,  trade,  and  colonial  matters  and  that  he  is  therefore  a 
very  great  and  irreparable  loss  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable 
that  it  is  only  within  the  last  fave  or  six  ji.ars  thxt  he  acquired 
the  great  reputation  whi  h  he  litt  rlv  cnjojel  I  do  not 
think  ho  was  looked  ujion  ns  m>re  than  1  scLond  rat     man 
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till  his  speeches  on  the  silk-trade  and  tlic  shipping  interest ; 
but  when  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  de- 
voted himself  witli  indefatigable  application  to  the  maturing 
and  reducing  to  practice  those  commercial  improvements  witli 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  to  which  he  owes  all  his 
glory  and  most  of  liis  unpopularity.  It  is  equally  true  tlmt 
all  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  coincide  with  him,  and  that 
the  mass  of  the  community  are  persuaded  that  his  plans  are 
mischievous  to  the  last  degree.  Tlic  man  whom  he  consulted 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  labors  and  inquiries  was 
Hume,'  who  is  no^v  in  the  Board  cf  Trade,  and  whose  vast  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  were  of  incalculable  service  to  him. 
Great  as  his  abilities  unquestionably  were,  It  is  impossible  to 
admire  his  judgment,  wiiich  seems  repeatedly  to  have  failed 
him,  particularly  in  jiis  joining  the  Puite's  Government  on 
Goderioh's  resignation,  which  was  a  capital  error,  his  speech 
afterward  at  Liverpool  and  his  subsequent  quiirrcl  with  the 
Duke  In  all  these  eases  ho  acted  with  the  greatest  impru- 
dence, and  he  certainly  contrived,  without  exposing  Iiimsolf 
to  any  specific  charge,  to  be  loolicd  upon  as  a  statesman  of 
questionable  honor  and  integnty ;  and  of  tliis  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies  were  aware.  As  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  luminous  upon  his  own  subject,  but  he 
had  no  pretensions  to  eloquence  ;  his  voice  was  feeble  and  his 
manner  ungraceful ;  however,  he  was  (unfortunately)  one  of 
the  first  men  in  the  House,  and  was  listened  to  with  attention 
upon  any  subject.  He  left  no  children.  Mrs,  Huskissoa  has 
a  pension  of  £1,300  a  year.  TJlie  accounts  from  Paris  im- 
prove, inasmuch  as  there  seems  a  better  prospect  than  there 
has  i>een  lately  of  tranquillity  in  the  country.  Sneyd  writes 
word  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  assassinated.' 

Last  night  to  Brockett  Hall,  where  I  slept  and  came  on  here 
to-day.  The  King  has  paid  me  ^£300  for  Goodison,  the  late 
Duke's  jockey,  which  settles  all  he  owed  at  Newmarket,  and 
was  a  very  good-natured  act., 

'  r£olin  DoBcon  Hume,  tiie  Assistant  Joint  Secretary  of  tho  Board  of  Trade.] 
'  [The  I)uo  do  Bourbon-Condd  vraa  fonud  lianging  in  iiis  bedroom,    Sus- 

eldon  planted  to  Modame  do  Fonehfiroa,  his  mistress,  as  privy  to  the  oanse  of 
ia  denth,  which,  however,  was  never  clearly  asocrtaincd.  Tho  Dulte  hail 
jiindo  an  amplo  provision  for  Madame  do  Fenciidios  in  his  will,  but  tho  bulk 
of  his  vast  property,  including  Cluintilly,  \v:ia  bequeathed  to  the  Duo  d'ilu-. 
male,  fourth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  Due  do  Bourbon  was  the  fiiblicf 
of  the  uufortunuCs  £)U£  d'En^iiien.] 
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George  Seymour  is  made  Master  of  the  Robe;*,  and  gives 
up  liis  place  '  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  Jersey"  witliin  two 
months  has  got  an  enormous  place  to  give  away. 

Chatsvsorth,  September  27(A. — Got  to  Sprotborough  last 
Sunday  ;  Lord  Talbot  and  Lady  Cecil,  William  Lascelles, 
Irby,  Lady  Charlotte  Denison,  Giptain  Grey.  It  rained  all 
the  time  of  tlie  races.  They  offered  Priam  to  Chesterfield 
for  £3,000  before  hia  njatcli,  and  he  refused ;  he  offered  it 
after,  and  they  refused.  There  were  a  number  of  beautiful 
women  there — my  cousin  Mrs.  Foljambc,  Misses  Mary  and 
Fanny  Brandling  the  best.  Came  here  on  Friday  night,  and 
found  as  usual  a  large  party,  but  rather  dull ;  GranviUes,  New- 
boroughs,  Wliamcliffes,  G.  Seymours,  Sir  J,  and  Lady  Fitz- 
gerald (very  pretty),  Talbots,  jiadame  Bathianv,  Beaumonts, 
G.  Lamb.  Yesterday  Brougham  came  with  liis  brother,  sister, 
and  daughter-in-law,  in  the  highest  spirits  and  state  of  excite- 
ment,  going  about  Yorkshire,  dining  and  speechifying ;  he 
was  at  Doncaster  too.  Lord  Granville  was  just  returned  from 
Huskisson's  funeral  at  Liverpool.  It  was  attended  by  a  great 
multitude,  who  showed  every  mark  of  respect  and  feeling. 
He  died  the  death  of  a  great  man,  suffering  torments,  but  al- 
ways resigned,  calm,  and  collected ;  took  the  Sacrament,  and 
made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  said  the  country  Iiad  had  the  best 
of  him,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been  useful  for  many  more 
years,  hoped  he  had  never  committed  any  political  sins  that 
might  not  be  easily  forgiven,  and  declared  that  he  died  with- 
out a  feeling  of  ill-will  and  in  charity  with  all  men.  As  he 
lay  there  he  heard  the  guns  |imouncing  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's arrival  at  Manchester,  and  Le  said,  "  I  hope  to  God  the 
Duke  may  get  safe  through  the  day."  When  he  had  done 
and  said  all  he  desired,  he  begged  they  would  open  a  vein 
and  release  him  from  his  paiii.  From  the  beginning  he  only 
wished  to  die  quickly.  Mrs.  Huskisson  was  violently  opposed 
to  his  being  buried  at  Liverpool,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty she  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  tlie  repeated  applica- 
tions that  were  made  to  her  for  that  purpose. 

Suckenham,  October  35^/*. — A  month  nearly  since  I  bave 
written  a  line;  always  racing  and  always  idleness.  Went 
from  Cbataworth  to  Heaton  Park  ;  an  immense  party,  excellent 

1  IIo  did  not  eivo  it  up  ;  wnntcd  .Terscy  in  nppoint  his  hroHier  Frederlok, 
wliioli  li«  refused  to  do  ;  «>  the  other  niiiiniiicd. — Konemher  15(4. 

'  [Lord  Jtiscy  wi^  Lord  CIiLimljcrbiii  of  tlit  IIjuBclu.ld  ^t  flic  IJiiic.] 
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house  and  living,  and  very  good  sport  for  the  sort  of  tiling  in 
a  park,  with  gentlemen  riders. 

I  have  lost  sight  of  politics,  and  know  nothing  of  what  is 
going  on,  except  that  all  things  look  gloomy,  and  people 
generally  are  alarmed.  Last  week  the  Arbutimots  were  at 
Cbeveley,  and  I  had  a  curious  conversation  enough  with  him. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  desirous  of  the  success  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Administration,  but  felt  strongly  the  necessity 
of  his  getting  rid  of  many  of  hia  present  Cabinet,  who  were 
both  inefficient  and  odious,  that  I  thought  one  great  misfor- 
tune was  that  he  had  nobody  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  very 
few  men  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  confidential  cordiality. 
He  owned  it  was  so,  but  said  that  he  never  concealed  from 
liim  disagreeable  truths — on  the  contrary,  told  him  every 
thing — and  assured  me  that  at  any  time  lie  would  tell  the 
Duke  any  thing  that  I  thought  he  ought  to  know.  I  told 
him  to  give  him  a  notion  how  meanly  Aberdeen  was  thought 
of,  that  Alvaniey  had  told  Talleyrand  not  to  notice  him,  but 
to  go  at  once  to  the  Duke  when  he  had  any  important  busi- 
ness to  transact,  and  that  he  might  tell  the  Duke  this  if  lie 
pleased,  but  no  one  else.  He  said  he  would,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  talk  of  Peel,  lamenting  that  there  was  nothing  like 
intimate  confidence  between  the  Duke  and  Lim,  and  that  the 
Duke  was  in  fact  ignorant  of  bis  real  and  secret  feelings  and 
opinions ;  that  to  such  a  degree  did  Peel  carry  his  reserve, 
that  when  they  were  out  of  oSice,  and  it  had  been  a  question 
of  their  returning  to  it,  he  had  gone  to  meet  Peel  at  Lord 
Chandos's  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out  what  his 
opinions  were  upon  the  then  state  of  affairs,  and  that  after 
many  conversations  he  had  come  away  knowing  no  more  of 
hia  sentiments  and  disposition  tiian  before  they  met.  I  said 
that  with  a  Cabinet  like  this,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  hands  of  Peel,  I  could  not  imagine  any  thing  more  em- 
barrassing ;  he  owned  it  was,  and  then  complained  of  Peel's 
indisposition  to  encourage  other  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  to  suffer  the  transaction  of  business  to  pass  through 
any  hands  but  his  own  ;  that  the  Duke  had  been  accused  of  a 
grasping  ambition  and  a  desire  to  do  every  thing  himself, 
whereas  such  an  accusation  would  be  much  more  applicable 
to  Peel.  All  this  proves  bow  little  real  cordiality  there  ia 
.between  these  two  men,  and  that,  though  they  are  now  neces- 
sary to  each  other,  a  little  matter  would  sever  their  political 
connection. 
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Here  we  have  an  American  of  tlie  name  of  Powell,  who 
was  here  nineteen  years  ago,  wlien  he  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  that  ever  was  seen,  and  lived  in  the  society 
of  Devonshire  House.  Three  years  of  such  a  life  spoiled 
him,  as  he  confesses,  for  the  nineteen  which  followed  in  his 
native  country ;  and  now  he  is  come  back,  with  a  wife  and 
Jive  children,  to  see  the  town  he  recollects  become  » thousand 
times  more  beautiful,  and  the  friends  who  have  forgotten  him 
equally  changed,  but  as  much  for  the  worse  as  London  is  for 
the  better;  he  seems  a  sensible,  good  eort  of  fellow. 

Baring  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  remembered  his 
(B.'s)  father  with  nearly  nothing,  and  that  out  of  the  house 
which  he  founded  not  less  than  six  or  seven  millions  must 
have  been  taken.  Several  colossal  fortunes  have  been  made 
out  of  it. 

London,  IToveniber  8th. — Went  from  Buckenham  to 
Euston,  and  then  back  to  Newmarket,  where  X  never  have 
time  or  inclination  to  write  or  read.  Parliament  met,  and  a 
great  clamor  was  raised  against  the  King's  Speech,  without 
much  reason;  but  it  was  immediately  evident  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  and  the  first  night 
of  this  session  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  violent  and 
uncalled-for  declaration  against  Reform,  which  has  without 
doubt  sealed  his  fate.  Never  was  there  an  act  of  more  egre- 
gious folly,  or  one  so  universally  condemned  by  friends  and 
foes.  The  Cliancellor  said  to  Lady  Lyndhurst,  after  the  first 
night's  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords :  "  You  have  often  asked 
me  why  tjie  Duke  did  not  take  in  Lord  Grey ;  read  these  two 
speeches  (Lord  Grey's  and  the  Duke's),  and  then  you  will  see 
why.  Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  have  a  colleague  under 
him  who  should  get  up  and  make  such  a  speech  after  such 
another  as  his  ?  " 

The  efiect  produced  by  this  declaration  exceeds  any  thing 
I  ever  saw,  and  it  has  at  once  destroyed  what  little  popularity 
the  Duke  had  left,  and  lowered  him  in  public  estimation  so 
much,  tliat  when  he  does  go  out  of  office,  as  most  assuredly  he 
must,  he  will  leave  it  without  any  of  the  dignity  and  credit 
which  might  have  accompanied  his  retirement.  The  sensation 
produced  in  the  country  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it 
is  sure  to  be  immense.  I  came  to  town  last  night,  and  found 
the  town  ringing  with  his  imprudence,  and  everybody  expect- 
ing that  a  few  days  would  produce  his  resignation. 

The  King's  visit  to  the  City  was  regarded  with  great  ap- 
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prehension,  as  it  was  suspected  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  produce  riot  and  confusion  at  nig-Iit,  and  conseqnently  all 
the  troops  that  could  be  mustered  were  prepared,  together 
with  thousands  of  special  constables,  new  police,  voliuiteers, 
sailors,  and  marines ;  but  last  night  a  Cabinet  Council  was 
held,  when  it  was  definitively  arranged  to  put  it  off  alto- 
gether, and  this  morning  the  announcement  has  appeared  in 
tlie  newspapers.  Every  sort  of  ridicule  and  abuse  was  heaped 
upon  the  Govern  men  t,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  all  who  had  any 
share  in  putting  off  the  King's  visit  to  tiie  City ;  very  droll 
caricatures  were  circulated, 

I  met  Matuscewitz  last  night,  who  was  full  of  the  Duke 
and  his  speech,  and  of  regrets  at  his  approaching  fall,  which 
lie  considers  as  the  signal  for  fresh  encroachments  in  France 
by  the  Libera!  party,  and  a  general  impulse  to  the  revolution- 
ary factious  throughout  Europe.  I  hear  that  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  general  excitement  and  terror  that  prevails,  every- 
body feeling  they  hardly  know  what. 

I^ovember  Qth. — Yesterday  morning  I  sallied  forth  and 
called  on  Arbuthnot,  whom  I  did  not  find  at  home,  but  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  was.  I  had  previously  called  on  the  Villiers,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  about  the  state  of  every  thing.  They 
did  not  apprise  me  of  any  thing  new,  but  Hyde,'  who  ought 
to  be  informed,  gave  me  an  account  of  the  resolutions  which 
Brougham  means  to  propose,  very  different  from  what  I  heard 
elsewhere.  He  said  that  they  were  very  strong,  whereas  all 
other  accounts  agree  that  they  are  very  moderate.  I  walked 
with  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  down  to  Downing  Street,  and,  as  she 
utters  the  Duke's  sentiments,  was  anxious  to  hear  what  she 
would  say  about  their  present  condition.  I  said :  "  Well,  you 
are  in  a  fine  state;  what  do  you  mean  to  do?"  "Oh,  are 
you  alarmed  ?  Well,  I  am  not ;  everybody  says  we  are  to  go 
out,  and  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Tlicy  will  be  beat  on 
the  question  of  Reform;  people  will  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  slial!  go  on  very  well.  You  will  see  this  will 
be  the  end  of  it."  I  told  her  I  did  not  believe  they  could  stay 
in,  and  attacked  the  Duke's  speech,  which  at  last  she  owned 
she  was  sorry  he  had  made.  She  complained  that  they  had 
no  support,  and  that  everybody  they  took  in  became  useless 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  office — Ellenborough,  Eosslyn,  Mur- 
ray.    It  was  evident,  however,  that  she  did  contemplate  their 
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loss  of  office  as  a  very  probable  event,  thoujili  they  do  not 
mean  to  resign,  and  tliink  they  may  stave  off  the  evil  day. 
In  Downing  Street  we  met  George  Dawson,  who  told  us  the 
funds  had  fallen  three  per  cent.,  and  that  the  panic  was  tre- 
mendous, BO  much  so  that  thoy  were  not  without  alarm  lest 
there  should  be  a  run  on  the  Bank  for  gold.  Later  in  the  day, 
however,  the  funds  improved.  In  the  House  of  Lords  I  heard 
the  Duke's  explanation  of  putting  off  the  dinner  in  the  City. 
On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  done  well  io  pat  it  off,  but 
the  case  did  not  sound  a  strong  one ;  it  rested  on  a  letter 
fi-oni  the  Lord  Mayor,  telling  the  Duke  an  attempt  would  be 
made  on  his  life.  Still,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  there 
would  have  been  a  riot,  and  possibly  all  its  worst  evils  and 
crimes.  The  King  is  said  to  bo  very  low,  hating  Reform,  de- 
sirous of  supporting  the  Duke,  but  feeling  that  lie  can  do 
nothing.  However,  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  the 
speakers  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  liis  Majesty  and 
extolling  his  popularity.  Lady  Jersey  told  me  that  the  Duke 
had  said  to  her,  "  Lord,  I  shall  not  go  out ;  you  will  see  we 
shall  go  on  very  well." 

November  IQih. — It  was  expected  last  night  that  there 
would  be  a  great  riot,  and  preparations  were  made  to  meet  it. 
Troops  were  called  up  to  London,  and  a  large  body  of  civil 
power  put  in  motion.  People  had  come  in  from  the  country 
in  the  morning,  and  every  thing  indicated  a  disturbance. 
After  dinner  I  walked  out  to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 
There  was  little  mob  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  in  Now 
Street,  Spring  Gardens,  a  large  body  of  the  new  police  was 
drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  ready  to  be  employed  if  wanted. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  expected  Apsley  House  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  made  preparations  accordingly.  He  desired  my  , 
brother  to  go  and  dine  there,  to  assist  in  making  any  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  necessary.  In  Pall  Mall  I  met  Mr.  Glyn, 
the  banker,  who  had  been  up  to  Lombard  Street  to  see  how 
matters  looked  about  his  house,  and  he  told  us  {Sir.  T.  Far- 
quhar  and  me)  that  every  thing  was  quiet  in  the  City,  One  of 
the  policemen  said  that  there  had  been  a  smart  brush  near 
Temple  Bar,  where  a  body  of  weavers  with  iron  crows  and  a 
banner  had  been  dispersed  by  the  police,  and  tlie  banner  taken. 
The  police,  who  are  a  magnificent  set  of  fellows,  behave  very 
well,  and  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  these  troubles  are  not 
very  serious,  and  will  soon  be  put  an  end  to.  The  attack  in 
Downing  Street  the  night  before  last,  of  which  they  made  a 
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great  affair,  turneil  out  to  be  nothing  at  all,  Tlie  mob  came 
there  from  CarlOe's  lecture,  but  the  sentry  stopped  them  near 
the  Foreign  Office ;  the  police  took  tlieni  in  Itank,  and  they 
all  ran  away. 

I  went  to  Brookes's,  but  there  was  liardly  anybody  there, 
and  nothing  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  some  in- 
terchange of  Billingsgate  between  O'Connell  and  George  Daw- 
son, The  Duke  talks  with  confidence,  and  has  no  idea  of  re- 
signing, but  he  does  not  inspire  his  friends  with  the  con6dence 
he  feels  or  affects  himself,  though  they  talk  of  his  resignation 
as  an  event  which  is  to  plunge  sdl  Europe  into  war,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  forming  another  Administration,  all  which  is 
mere  balderdash,  for  he  proved  with  many  others  how  easy  it 
is  to  form  a  Government  that  can  go  on;  and  as  to  our  Con- 
tinental relations  being  altered,  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
He  may  have  influence  abroad,  but  he  owes  it  not  to  his  own 
individual  character,  but  to  his  possession  of  power  in  Eng- 
land. If  the  Ministry  who  succeed  him  are  firm  and  moder- 
ate, this  country  will  lose  nothing  of  its  influence  abroad.  I 
have  heard  these  sort  of  things  said  fifty  times  of  Ministers 
and  Kings.  The  death  of  the  late  King  was  to  be  the  great- 
est of  calamities,  and  the  breath  was  hardly  out  of  his  body 
before  everybody  discovered  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings, and,  instead  of  its  being  impossible  to  go  on  without 
him,  that  there  would  have  been  no  going  on  with  him. 

The  King  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  other 
day,  and  invited  all  his  old  militarj'  fi'iends  to  meet  bim.  His 
Majesty  was  beyond  every  thing  civil  to  the  Duko  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  Queen  likewise.  Lord  Wellesley,  speaking 
of  the  letter  to  the  Ix>rd  Mayor,  and  putting  off  the  dinner  in 
the  City,  said  "  it  was  the  boldest  act  of  cowardice  he  had 
ever  heard  of." 

After  some  difficulty  they  have  agreed  to  give  Madame  de 
Dino '  the  honors  of  Embassadress  here,  the  Duke  having  told 
the  King  that  at  Vienna  she  did  the  honors  of  Talleyrand's 
house,  and  was  received  on  that  footing  by  the  Emperor  and 
and  Empress,  so  he  said,  "  Oh,  very  well,  I  will  tell  the  Queen, 
and  j'ou  had  better  tell  her  too." 

They  say  the  King  is  exceedingly  bulHcd  by  the  hdtards, 

'  [The  Duohesse  de  Dino  was  the  niece  of  Prince  TalloyrancI,  then  French 
EmbnsSBdor  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jninoa.  The  procDilcnt  is  a  curious  otic,  for  it 
is  certainly  not  ouaWmary  for  the  dnughtcr  or  iiieoo  of  an  unmarried  Embssaa- 
dor  "la  enjoy  the  rank  and  lionors  of  an  Emhnnsadreea.] 
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though  EiTol  told  me  they  were  di  afraid  of  him.  Dolly 
Fitzdarence  lost  £100,  betting  100  to  10  that  he  would  go 
to  GJititdhall,  and  he  told  the  Kinj?  he  had  lost  him  £100,  bo 
the  King  gave  him  the  money.  It  seems  that  the  Duke  cei^ 
tainly  did  make  some  overtures  to  Palmerston,  though  I  do  not 
exactly  know  when,  but  I  heard  that  they  were  very  fair  ones, 

November  Wth. — Yesterday  the  funds  rose,  and  people's 
apprehensions  began  to  subside.  Everybody  is  occupied  with 
speculating  about  the  numbers  on  Tuesday  next,  and  what 
majority  the  Ministers  will  get.  Yesterday  came  a  letter  from 
Lord  Heytesbury  from  St,  Petersburg,"  saying  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disorder  now  raging  in  Russia  is  a 
sort  of  pla;2:uc,  but  that  they  will  not  admit  it,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  truth.  We  ordered  Russian  ships  to 
be  put  under  a  precautionary  quarantine,  and  made  a  minute  to 
record  what  we  had  done. 

November  12lh. — The  funds  have  kept  advancing,  every 
thing  is  quiet,  and  Ministers  begin  to  take  courage.  The 
Duke  means  if  he  has  a  majority  of  twenty  on  Tuesday  to 
stay  in.  It  seems  his  idea  is  that  the  resolution  of  Brougham 
will  be  framed  in  general  terms  on  purpose  to  obtain  as  many 
votes  as  possible  ;  that  they  will  be  no  test  of  the  real  opin- 
ion of  the  House,  because  most  of  those  who  may  concur  in  a 
general  resolution  in  favor  of  Reform  would  disagree  entirely 
as  to  specific  measures,  if  any  were  introduced ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  support  of  the  Duke's  friends  is  growing  feebler 
every  day.  Yesterday  morning  1  met  Robert  Clive,  a  thick- 
and-thin  Government  man,  and  he  began  with  the  usual  topic, 
for  everybody  asks  after  the  State  as  one  does  about  a  sick 
friend ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  (concurring  with  my 
opinion  that  every  thing  went  on  ill),  "Why  won't  the  Duke 
strengthen  himself?  "  "  Ho  can't ;  he  has  tried,  and  you  see 
he  can't  do  any  thing."  "Ah!  but  he  must  make  sacrifices; 
things  cannot  go  on  as  they  do,  and  he  must  make  sacrifices." 
Lord  Bath,  too,  came  to  town,  intending  to  leave  his  proxy 
with  the  Duke,  and  went  away  with  it  in  his  pocket,  after 
hearing  his  famous  speech ;  though  he  has  a  close  borough, 
which  he  by  no  means  wisiies  to  lose,  still  he  is  for  Reform. 
What  tbcy  all  feel  is  thsffc  his  obstinacy  will  endanger  every 

1  [Tliia  in  the  first  roeiitioit  of  tho  cbolern  morbus,  or  Asiatio  cholera,  tlien 
first  upponrine  in  Enropn.  The  quarantine  establishments  aro  under  tha  con- 
trol of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Mr.  Graville,  na  Clerk  of  tho  Coundl,  was  ac- 
tively emploj-ed  in  superintending  them.  A  Board  of  Health  ivas  aftorward 
CEtnljHshcd  iit  the  Coaiicil  Office  durLift  the  prevalence  of  tlio  cholera.] 
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.  thing;  that  by  timely  concession,  and  regiiliiting  the  present 
spirit,  real  improvements  might  be  made  and  extreme  meas- 
ures avoided.  I  met  Rothschild  coming  out  of  Herries's  room, 
with  his  nephew  from  Paris.  He  looked  pretty  lively  for  a 
man  who  liad  lost  some  millions,  but  the  funds  were  all  up 
yesterday ;  he  asked  me  the  news,  and  said  Lafitte  was  the 
best  Minister  France  could  have,  and  that  every  thing  was 
rapidU'  improving  there. 

Ifovember  loth. — Yesterday  morning  I  breakfasted  with 
Taylor'  to  meet  Southey:  the  party  was  Southey;  Strutt, 
member  for  Derby,  a  Radical ;  young  Mill,  a  political  econo- 
mist; Charles  Villiers,  young  Elliot,  and  myself.  Soutliey' 
is  remarkably  pleasing  in  his  manner  and  appearance,  un- 
affected, unassuming,  and  agreeable ;  at  least  such  was  my 
impression  for  the  hour  or  two  I  saw  him.  Young  Mill  is 
the  son  of  Mill  who  wrote  the  "History  of  British  India,"  and 
said  to  be  cleverer  than  his  father.  He  has  written  many 
excellent  articles  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  etc.,  but  though  pow- 
erful with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  in  conversation  he  has  not  the 
art  of  managing  his  ideas,  and  is  consequently  hesitating  and 
slow,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  always  working  in  his 
mhid  propositions  or  a  syllogism. 

Southey  told  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  which  is  a 
good  story  of  a  miser,  A  man  came  to  him  and  told  him  ho 
was  in  great  distress,  and  £300  would  save  him.  He  gave 
him  a  draft  for  the  money.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  what  will  you 
do  with  this?"  "Go  to  the  banker's  and  get  it  cashed." 
"  Stop,"  said  he,  "  1  will  cash  it."  So  he  gave  him  the  money, 
but  first  calculated  and  deducted  the  discount,  thus  at  once 
exercising  his  benevolence  and  his  avarice. 

Another  story  Taylor  told  (we  were  talking  of  the  negroes 
and  savages)  oi  a  girl  (in  North  America)  who  had  been 
brought  up  tor  the  purpose  of  being  eaten  on  the  day  her 
master's  son  was  married  or  attained  a  certain  age.  She 
was  proud  of  being  tlie  plat  for  the  occasion,  for  when  she 
was  accosted  by  a  missionary,  who  wanted  to  convert  lier  to 
Cliristianity  and  withdraw  her  from  her  fate,  she  said  she  had 
no  objection  to  be  a  Christian,  but  she  must  stay  to  be  eaten, 

'  [Ilonry  Tuvlor,  the  author  of  "  Tliillp  van  Artovoldc."  Edward  Strutt 
was  aftervrard  «njuted  Lard  Bolpor.  "  Yoiuiir  Mill  "  was  the  cminoiit  ocoiio- 
-'-t  mid  philosopher  Jolio  Stinrt  MUl.    '•  Young  Elliot,"  Sir  Thomas  Fred- 
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tliat  slie  Imd  been  fattened  for  tbe  purpose,  and  must  fulfill 
licr  destiny. 

When  I  came  liome  I  found  a  note  to  say  my  unfortunato 
colleague  BuUer '  was  dead.  He  had  had  an  operation  per- 
formed on  his  lip,  after  which  he  caught  cold,  got  an  iulliim- 
mation  in  Hie  windpipe,  and  died  in  two  or  three  days.  He 
was  a  very  honorable,  obliging,  and  stupid  man,  and  a  great 
loss  to  me,  for  I  shall  hardly  find  a  more  accommodating  cot- 
Isague. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Lord  Sefton  to  meet  Talley- 
rand and  Madame  de  Dino.  There  were  Brougham  and  Den- 
man,  tlie  latter  brongbt  by  the  former  to  show  Talleyrand  to 
him.  After  dinner  Talleyrand  held  a  circle  and  discoursed, 
but  I  did  not  come  in  for  his  talk.  They  were  all  delighted, 
but  long  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  people  are  easily 
delighted  with  whatever  is  in  vogue.  Brougham  is  very  proud 
of  his  French,  which  is  execrable,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
holding  forth  in  a  most  barbarous  jargon,  which  he  fancied 
was  the  real  accent  and  phraseology.  He  told  me  he  should 
have  250  votes  on  bis  motion.  I  said  to  him,  "  They  tiiink 
they  Bhalt  have  a  majority  of  150,"  He  said,  "Then  there 
must  be  650  to  divide,  for  at  the  lowest  computation  I  shall 
have  250."  But  at  night  Henry  told  me  that  the  Duke, 
though  lie  put  ft  good  face  on  it,  was  in  fact  very  low,  and 
th^t,  from  wjiat  Gosh  [Arbuthnot]  had  said,  he  would  certainly 
resign  unless  he  carried  the  question  by  a  large  majority.  In 
the  morning  I  called  on  Lady  Granville,  who  told  me,  as  a 
great  secret,  that  the  Duke,  not witJi standing  his  speecli,  was 
prepai'cd  to  offer  a  compromise,  and  her  story  was  this :  She 
had  dined  at  Ludolf 's  a  few  days  ago  to  meet  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri,  AH  the  great  people  dined  there,  among  others  the 
Chancellor  arid  Lady  Lyndhurst,  and  after  dinner  Lady  Lynd- 
hurst  came  up  to  her  bursting  ivith  indignation,  and  confided 
to  her  that  the  Duke  had  resolved  to  offer  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  in  any  future  case  of  borough  delinquency  the  rep- 
resentation should  be  transferred  to  a  great  town,  and  that 
she  thought  after  what  had  passed  this  would  be  so  di3graceful 
that  it  disgusted  her  beyond  expression,  and  a  great  deal 
moie  to  tliis  effect,  I  confess  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I 
met  the  Prince  of  Orange  last  night  in  excellent  spirits  and 
humor,  and  quite  -convinced  that  lie  will  be  recalled  to 
Brussels. 

'  [James  Bullcr,  Esr;.,  senior  Clerk  of  tlio  Countil.i 
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November  lCiA.~The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administra- 
tion is  at  an  end.  If  he  has  not  already  resigned,  he  probabiy 
will  do  BO  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Everybody  was  so  intent 
on  the  Reform  question  that  the  Civil  List  was  not  thought 
of,  and  consequently  the  defeat  of  Government  last  night  was 
unexpected.  Although  numbers  of  members  were  shut  out, 
there  was  a  great  attendance,  and  a  majority  of  twenty-nine. 
Of  those  who  were  shut  out,  almost  all  declare  that  they 
meant  to  iiave  voted  in  the  majority.' 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Taylor's  at  night,  and  found  Ferguson, 
Denman,  and  Taylor,  who  had  just  brought  the  news.  The 
exultation  of  the  Opposition  was  immense.  Word  was  sent 
down  their  line  not  to  cheer,  but  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
strained, and  Sefton's  yell  was  heard  triumphant  in  tlie  din. 
The  Tories  voted  witli  them.  There  had  been  a  meeting  at 
Knatchbult's  in  the  morning,  when  they  decided  to  go  against 
Government.  Worcester  had  dined  at  Apsley  House,  and 
returned  with  the  news,  but  merely  said  that  they  had  had  a 
bad  division — twenty-nine,  Everjbody  thought  he  meant  a 
majority  for  Government,  and  tiie  Duke,  who  already  knew 
what  had  happened,  made  a  sign  to  him  to  say  nothing. 
Worcester  knew  nothing  liimself,  having  arrived  after  the 
division  ;  they  told  him  tbe  numbers,  and  he  came  away 
fancying  they  were  for  Government.  So  off  the  company 
went  to  Madame  de  Dino,  where  they  heard  the  truth.  Great 
was  tlie  consternation  and  long  were  the  faces,  hut  the  outs 
affected  to  be  merry  and  the  ins  were  serious.  Talleyrand 
fired  off  a  courier  to  Paris  forthwith. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  to  Downing  Street  early,  to 
settle  with  Lord  Bathurst  about  the  new  appointment  to  my 
office.  Till  I  told  him  he  did  not  know  the  appointment  was 
in  the  Crown ;  bo  he  hurried  off  to  the  King,  and  proposed  his 
son  William,  The  King  was  very  gracious,  and  said,  "I  can 
never  object  to  a  father's  doing  what  he  can  for  his  own  cliil- 
dren,"  which  was  an  oblique  word  for  the  bdtards,  about 
whom,  however,  it  may  be  said,  en  passant,  he  has  been  mar- 
vclously  forbearing. 

I  Lad  a  long  conversation  with  Lady  Bathurst,  who  told 
mo  that  the  Duke  had  resolved  to  stand  or  full  on  the  Reform 
question,  that  he  had  asked  Lord  Batliurst's  opinion,  who  had 
advised  him  by  all  means  to  do  so ;  that  Loni  Bathurst  had 
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likewise  put  his  own  place  at  the  Duke's  disposal  loog  before, 
and  was  ready  to  resign  at  any  moment.  It  is  clear  that  Lord 
Bathurst  had  some  suspicion  tliat  the  Duke  had  an  idea  of  not 
standing  or  fiilling  by  that  question,  for  he  asked  him  whether 
anybody  had  given  him  difl'erent  advice,  to  which  he  replied, 
tliough  it  seems  rather  vap^uely,  "  No,  oh  no  ;  I  think  you  are 
quite  right."  I  told  her  the  substance  of  wliat  I  had  heard 
about  Ills  being  disposed  to  a  compromise.  She  said  it  (vas 
quite  impossible,  that  he  would  be  disgraced  irredeemably, 
but  owned  it  was  odd  that  there  should  be  that  notion  and 
the  suspicion  which  crossed  Lord  Bathurst's  mind.  I  do  think 
it  is  possible,  but  for  his  honor  I  hope  not.  The  Eathursts 
felt  this  appointment  of  William  was  a  sort  of  "  Nunc  dimit- 
tia,"  but  there  is  yet  something  between  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
for  Stanley  got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  attacked 
the  appointment,  and  it  is  just  possible  it  may  yet  be  stopped. 

Went  to  Brookcs's  in  the  evening,  where  there  was  nobody 
left  but  Sefton  baiting  Ferguson  for  having  been  out  of  tlie 
division.  He  told  me  that  it  was  not  impossible  Lord  Spencer 
would  be  put  at  the  head  of  Grovernment.  They  will  man^e 
to  make  a  confounded  mess  of  it,  I  dare  say.  Billy  Holmes 
c.amo  to  the  Duke  last  night  with  the  news  of  the  division, 
and  implored  him  to  let  nothing  prevent  his  resigning  to-day. 

JVbvemOer  nt/i. — Went  to  Downing  Street  yesterday 
morning  between  twelve  and  one,  and  found  that  the  Duke 
and  all  the  Ministers  were  just  gone  to  the  King.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  the  greatest  Idndness,  shed  tears,  but  ac- 
cepted their  resignation  without  remonstrance.  He  told  Lord 
Bathurst  he  would  do  any  thing  he  could,  and  asked  him  if 
there  was  nothing  he  could  sign  which  would  secure  liis  son's 
appointment.  Lord  Bathurst  thanked  him,  but  told  him  he 
could  do  nothing.  The  fact  is,  the  appointment  might  be  hur- 
ried through,  but  the  salary  depends  upon  an  annual  vote  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Commons,  and  an  exasperated  and  triumphant 
Opposition  would  be  sure  to  knock  it  off;  so  lie  has  done  the 
only  thing  he  can  do,  which  is  to  leave  it  to  tbe  King  to 
secure  the  appointment  for  him  if  possible.  It  wili  be  a  great 
piece  of  luck  for  somebody  that  BuUcr  should  have  died  exact- 
ly when  he  did.  William  Bathurst  may  perhaps  lose  the  place 
from  his  not  dying  earlier,  or  the  new  Government  may  lose 
the  patronage  because  he  did  not  die  later;  but  it  is  ill-luck 
for  me,  who  shall  probably  have  more  trouble  because  he  has 
died  at  all. 
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The  Duke  and  Peel  announced  their  resignations  in  the 
two  Houses,  nnd  Brougham  put  off  his  motion,  but  with  a 
speecli  signifying  tliat  he  should  take  no  part  in  the  new 
Government,  I'lie  last  acta  of  the  Duke  were  to  secure  pen- 
sions of  ^350  a  year  to  each  of  his  secrelaries,  and  to  fill  up 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments.  The  Garter  remains  for  his 
successor.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  got  it,  and,  wliat  is  singular, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  probably  have  given  it  him 
likewise.  He  was  one  of  five  whom  he  meant  to  choose  from, 
and  it  lay  between  him  and  Lord  Cleveland, 

I  met  the  Duke  coming  out  of  his  room,  but  did  not  like  to 
speak  to  him ;  he  got  into  his  cabriolet,  and  nodded  as  he 

essed,  but  he  looked  very  grave.  The  King  seems  to  have 
haved  perfectly  throughout  the  whole  business,  no  intrigu- 
ing or  underhand  communication  with  anybody,  willi  great 
kindness  to  his  ministers,  anxious  to  support  them  while  it 
was  possible,  and  submitting  at  once  to  the  necessity  of  part- 
ing with  them.  The  fact  is  he  turns  out  an  incomparable 
King,  and  deserves  all  tJie  encomiums  that  are  lavislied  on 
liim.  All  the  mountebankery  which  signalized  his  conduct 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  has  passed  away  with  the  excite- 
ment which  caused  it,  and  he  is  as  dignified  as  the  homeliness 
and  simplicity  of  his  character  will  allow  him  to  be.  I  under- 
stand he  sent  for  Lord  Spencer  in  the  course  of  the  day,  who 
probably  said  he  could  not  imdertake  any  thing,  for  he  after- 
ward sent  for  Lord  Grey  {after  the  House  of  Lords),  and  as 
he  must  have  been  very  well  prepared,  it  is  probable  that  a 
new  Government  will  be  speedily  formed. 

I  went  to  Lady  Jersey's  in  Ine  evening,  when  she  was  or 
affected  to  be  very  ga;^  and  very  glad  that  the  Duke  was  out, 
I  found  there  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Esterhazy,  Madame  do 
Dino,  Wilton,  Worcester,  Duncaiinon,  lx>rd  Rosslyn,  Ma- 
tuscewitz,  etc  There  has  been  a  strong  idea  that  tlie  Chan- 
cellor [Lyndhurst]  would  keep  the  seals.  Both  Holmes  and 
Planta  have  repeatedly  told  the  Duke  that  he  would  be  beaten 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  both  knew  the  House 
thoroughly.  Still  he  never  would  do  any  thing.  He  made 
overtures  to  Palmerston  just  before  Parliament  met  through 
Lord  Olive,  and  the  result  was  an  intervieiv  between  them  at 
Apsley  House,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  I  dare  say  he  did  not 
offer  half  enough.  It  is  universally  believed  that  Peel 
pressed  the  Civil  List  question  for  the  purpose  of  being  beaten 
upon  it,  and  going  out  on  that  rather  than  on  Reform,  for 
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Planta  told  liim  iiow  it  would  be,  and  he  might  very  woll  have 
given  tlie  Committee  if  he  had  likod  it;  but  he  siiid  he  would 
abide  by  it,  and  lie  certainly  was  in  excellent  spirits  afterward 
for  a  beaten  Minister.  Now  tliat  this  Reform  lias  ser\'ed  their 
purpose  so  well,  and  turned  out  the  Duke,  the  Opposition 
would  be  well  satisfied  to  put  it  aside  again,  and  take  time  to 
consider  what  they  shall  do,  for  it  is  a  terrible  question  for 
tliem.  Pledged  as  they  have  been,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  rock 
on  which  the  little  popularity  they  have  gained  will  split,  as 
it  is  a  hundred  to  one  Uiat  ivhatever  they  do  they  wil!  not  go 
far  enough  to  satisfy  the  country. 

November  19i/t. — The  day  before  yesterday  Lord  Grey 
went  to  the  King,  who  received  him  with  every  possible  kind- 
ness, and  gave  him  carte  blanche  to  form  a  new  Administra- 
tion, placing  even  the  Household  at  his  disposal — much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  members  of  it.  Ever  since  the  town  has  bceTi 
as  usual  teeming  with  reports,  but  with  fewer  lies  than  usual. 
The  fiict  is  Lord  Grey  has  had  no  difficulties,  and  has  formed 
a  Government  at  once ;  only  Brougham  put  them  all  in  a 
dreadful  fright.  He  all  but  declared  a  hostile  intention  to  the 
future  Administration ;  he  boasted  that  he  would  take  nothing, 
refuse  even  the  Great  Seal,  and  flourished  his  Reform  in  ter- 
rorem  over  their  heads ;  he  was  aifrontcd  and  furious  because 
he  fancied  they  neglected  him,  but  it  all  arose,  as  I  am  told, 
from  Lord  Grey's  letter  to  him  not  reaching  him  directly,  by 
some  mistake,  for  tliat  he  was  the  first  person  he  wrote  to. 
Still  it  is  pretty  clear  that  this  eccentric  luminary  will  play 
the  devil  with  their  system. 

'  [The  letter  could  not  be  the  cause.  The  history  of  the 
transaction  is  this :  Wlien  Lord  Grey  undertook  to  form  a 
(lovemment  he  sent  for  Lord  Lansdoivne  and  Lord  Holland, 
and  these  three  began  to  work,  without  consulting  with 
Brougham  or  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Brougham  was  displeased  at  not  being  consulted  at  first,  but 
was  indignant  when  Lord  Grey  proposed  to  him  to  be  Attor- 
ney-General. Then  he  showed  his  teeth,  and  they  grew 
frightened,  and  soon  after  they  sent  Scfton  to  him,  who  got 
bim  into  good-humor,  and  it  was  made  up  Ly  the  olTcr  of  the 
Great  Sea!. — Nbtie)nber  23(/,] 

N'onember  30iA. — Here  I  was  interrupted,  and  broke  off 
j'cstei'ilay  momiug.  At  twelve  o'clock  yesterday  every  thing 
was  settled  but  the  Gi-cat  Seal,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  great 
news  transpired  that  Hrmrgham  had  accepted  it.     Great  was 
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the  surprise,  greater  still  the  joy  at  a  clurm  Iiaving  been 
found  potent  euougli  to  lay  the  unquiet  spirit,  a  bait  rich 
enough  to  ternpt  liis  restless  ambition.  I  confess  I  had  no 
idea  ha  would  have  accepted  the  Chancellorship  after  liia 
declarations  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  conduct.  I  was  persuaded  that  he  had  made  to  him- 
self a  politiciil  existence  the  like  of  which  no  man  had  ever 
before  possessed,  and  that  to  have  refused  the  Great  Seal 
would  have  appeared  more  glorious  than  to  take  it ;  intoxi- 
cated with  his  Yorkshire  lienors,  swollen  with  his  own  im- 
portance, and  liolding  in  his  hands  questions  which  he  could 
employ  to  thwart,  embarrass,  and  ruin  any  Ministry,  I  thought 
that  he  meant  to  domineer  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
gather  popularity  throughout  the  country  by  enforcing  popu- 
lar measures  of  which  he  would  have  all  the  credit,  and  thus 
establish  a  sort  of  individual  power  and  authority,  which 
would  insure  his  being  dreaded,  courted,  and  consulted  by  ail 
parties.  He  could  then  have  gratified  his  vanity,  ambition, 
and  turbulence  ;  the  Bar  would  have  supplied  fortune,  and 
events  would  liavo  supplied  enjoyments  suited  to  his  tempera- 
ment ;  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  madness,  mischievous  but 
splendid.  As  it  is  the  joy  is  groat  and  universal;  all  men 
feel  that  he  is  emasculated  and  drops  on  the  Woolsack  as  on 
his  political  death-bed ;  once  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is 
an  end  of  him,  and  he  may  rant,  storm,  and  thunder,  without 
hurting  anybody.' 

The  other  plates  prcsant  a  pliusilile  show,  but  are  not 
well  distributed,  some  ill  hlled  Griham  Admiralty,  Mel- 
bourne Homo,  Anckhnd  Bjard  of  Trade— all  had.  Tiio 
second  is  too  idle,  the  first  too  inconsiderable,  the  tliirrl  too 


Firet  Lord  of  tlie  frpiaurj 

Farl  Gray. 

Lord  ClinncBlior 

Lord  BrODffhfim. 
Morquia  ol  Lansdon-ae. 

Lord  President 

l.ari  Pnvy  Sei! 

Lord  Ripon  (ia  1833), 
Viscount  Althorp. 

ChsnoeUorof  thoLv   i  qu  r 

Home  Secretory 

Foroi^Q  Soorotarv 

Colonial  SoorcUrj 

Viscount  Goderieh,  and 

oftfinvBTd  Mr.  Stanloy. 

Board  of  Control 

Mr  Charles  Orant. 

BoarJol  Trade 

Lord  Auoklnnd. 

Admindty 

Sir  James  Qniliam, 

'ostmasttivCtiicra! 

Duke  of  Kiohmond. 

'fly  master  Gi,ucriil 

lord  John  Russell. 

ri3h  Sa-Tetarj 

Ml   Stanley.] 
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ignoranl.'  They  have  done  it  very  quickly,  however,  and 
without  many  difficulties.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Kichmond, 
jwople  are  indignant  at  a  half-pay  lieu  tenant -col  on  el  com- 
manding' the  Ordnance  Department,  and  as  an  acquisition  he 
is  of  doubtful  value,  for  it  seems  the  Tories  will  not  go  with 
him,  at  least  will  not  consider  themselves  as  his  followers  ;  so 
said  Lord  Mansfield  and  Vyvyan. 

November  21s(. — The  Duke  of  Richmond's  appointment 
was  found  so  unpalatable  to  the  army  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  change  it,  and  he  ia  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse  in- 
stead, which  I  suspect  will  not  be  to  his  taste.  [He  after- 
ward refused  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse,  and  it  ended  in  his 
being  Postmaster-General,  but  without  taking  the  salary.] 

There  have  been  some  little  changes,  but  no  great  diffi- 
culties. It  was  at  first  said  tliat  there  would  be  no  Opposi- 
tion, and  that  Peel  would  not  stir ;  but  "William  Peel  told  me 
last  night  that  the  old  Ministerial  party  was  by  no  means  so 
tranquilly  inclined.  Feel  will  not  be  violent  or  factious,  but 
he  tliinks  an  attentive  Opposition  desirable,  and  he  will  not 
desert  those  who  have  looked  up  to  and  supported  him.  Then 
there  will  be  the  Tories  (who  will  to  a  certainty  end  by  join- 
inghim  and  his  party)  ana  the  Radicals — three  distinct  parties, 
and  enough  to  keep  the  Government  on  the  gui  vive.  The 
expulsion  of  the  late  Government  from  power  will  satisfy  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tories,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  now 
make  it  up.  Peel  will  be  tiio  leader  of  a  party  to  which  alt 
the  Conservative  interest  of  the  country  will  repair ;  and  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  in  a  very  short  time  {two  or  tlirce  years, 
or  less)  he  will  be  Prime  Minister,  and  will  hold  power  long.* 
The  Duke  will  probably  never  take  office  again,  but  will  be  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  his  own  friends  begin  to  admit  that 
this  would  be  the  moat  desirable  post  for  him.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  will  be  greatly  disgusted  at  Brougham's  taking  the 
Groat  Seal.  I  met  him  the  day  before  3'esterday,  when  ho 
liad  no  idea  of  it ;  ho  thought  it  would  certainly  be  put  in 

'  [This  is  n  rsninrkabla  instnneo  of  tlio  manner  in  which  the  prognostiea- 
lioaB  nf  the  most  ncuto  obson-era  are  falsified  by  events.  The  value  of  Mr. 
GroviUo'B  remarks  on  the  men  of  Ilia  time  conBlsta  not  in  their  absolute  truth, 
bat  in  their  sinoeiit;  at  the  moment  at  which  they  are  mnile.  They  convey  a. 
correct  Improauon  of  the  notion  provailiog  at  (hat  dmo.  Thus  Sir  Jomea  Gra* 
haul  became  arniuOBtioDoMy  a  veiy  aolavu  YaSt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
ttciboumo  0.  "  constdorabla''  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  Lord  Auck^nd 
u  painstaking  and  wcll-ilifonncd  GovcmoivGcneral  of  India,] 

'[Thia  prediction  was  not  fulHlled  until  1811  (for  the  short  Administration 
of  Sir  Robert  in  1834  oan  hardly  bo  reckoned),  but  it  am  fulfilled  at  last.] 
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^Commission,  and  evidently  looked  forward  to  filling  the  office 
again  in  a  few  months.  He  said  ibat  he  had  long  foreseen 
this  catastrophe,  and  it  was  far  better  to  be  out  than  to  drng 
on  as  they  did ;  that  he  had  over  and  over  again  said  to  the 
Duke,  and  remonstrated  witJi  him  on  the  imtMssibility  of 
carrying  on  such  a  Government,  but  that  he  would  never  listen 
to  any  thing.  Sir  John  Leach,  too,  was  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed ;  he  told  me  he  had  not  heard  a  word  of  what  was 
going  on,  that  he  was  contented  where  he  was,  "  thongli  per- 
haps he  might  have  been  miserable  in  another  situation," ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  new  Government  will  find  plenty  to 
occupy  their  most  serious  thoughts  and  employ  their  best 
talents.  The  state  of  the  country  is  dreadful;  every  post 
brings  fresh  accounts  of  conflagrations,  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery, association  of  laborers,  and  compulsory  rise  of  wages. 
Cobbett  and  Oarlile  write  and  harangue  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people,  who  are  already  set  in  motion  and  excited  by 
all  the  events  which  have  happened  abroad.  Distress  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  cause  of  these  commotions,  for  the  people  have 
patiently  supported  far  greater  privations  than  they  had  been 
exposed  to  before  these  riots,  and  the  country  was  generally 
in  an  improving  state. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  went  down  to  Sussex  and  had  a 
battle  with  a  mob  of  200  laborers,  whom  he  beat  with  fifty 
of  his  own  farmers  and  tenants,  harangued  them,  and  sent 
them  away  in  good-humor.  He  is,  however,  very  popular. 
In  Hants  the  disturbances  have  been  dreadful.  There  was  an 
assemblage  of  1,000  or  1,500  men,  a  part  of  whom  went  toward 
Baring's  house  (the  Grange)  after  destroying  thrashing-ma- 
chines and  other  agricultural  implements ;  they  were  met  by 
Bingham  Baring,  who  attempted  to  address  them,  when  a 
fellow  (wfco  had  been  employed  at  a  guinea  a  week  by  hia 
father  up  to  four  days  before)  knocked  him  down  with  an  iron 
bar  and  nearly  killed  him.  They  have  no  troops  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  depot  of  arms  at  Winchester. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  has  been  fancying  without 


Iicaolito  toe  Woolsack,  — — 

gjid  enabled  him  to  retain  his  scot  in  tho  Uouso  of  Commons,  due  cms  a 
gestion  was  by  no  mcana  welcome  to  Lord  Grcj",  and  Lord  Allhorp  at  onco 
olared  that  ho  could  not  luidertnko  the  leadership  of  tho  Houfo  of  Couinii 
if  Brougham  was  to  remain  in  it  in  any  offloial  position  to  domineer  over  hii 
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the  least  reason  tiiat  he  should  be  recalled  to  Belgium,  is  now 
in  despair ;  and  the  Provisional  Government,  on  hearing  of 
the  change  of  Ministry  here,  have  suspended  their  nego- 
tiations, tliinking  they  shall  get  from  Lord  Grey  a  more 
extCHfled  frontier.  Altogetiier  the  alarm  which  prevails  is 
very  great,  and  those  even  avc  terrified  who  never  ivere-  so 
before, 

November  22(?. — Dined  yesterday  at  Sefton's;  nobody 
there  but  Lord  Grey  and  his  family,  Brougham  and  Montrond, 
the  latter  just  come  from  Paris.  It  was  excessively  agree- 
able. Lord  Grey  in  excellent  spirits,  and  Urougham,  whom 
Sefton  bantered  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  dinner,' 
Be  Brougham's  political  errors  what  they  may,  his  gayety, 
temper,  and  admir.ible  social  qualities,  inalio  him  delightful, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  more  solid  merits,  of  liberality,  gen- 
erosity, and  charity ;  for  charity  it  is  to  have  taken  the 
whole  family  of  one  of  his  brothers  who  is  dead — nine 
children— and  maintained  and  educated  them.  From  this 
digression  to  return  to  our  dinner:  it  was  uncommonly  gay. 
Lord  Grey  said  he  had  taken  a  task  on  himself  which  he 
was  not  equal  to,  prided  himself  on  having  made  his  ar- 
rangemenls  so  rapidly,  and  on  having  named  no  person  to 
any  office  who  was  not  eificiont ;  he  praised  Lyndhurst  high- 
''  y,  said  he  liked  him,  that  his  last  speech  was  luminous,  and 
Itat  ho  should  like  very  much  to  do  any  thing  he  could  for 
him,  but  that  it  was  such  an  object  to  have  Brougham  on 
the  Woolsack,  So  I  suppose  he  would  not  dislike  to  take 
in  Lyndhurst  by-and-by.  He  would  not  tell  us  whom  he 
has  got  for  the  Ordnance.  John  Russell  was  to  have  had 
the  War  Office,  but  Tavistock '  entreated  that  the  appoint- 
ment might  be  changed,  as  his  brother's  health  was  unequal 
to  it ;  so  lie  was  made  Paymaster.  Lord  Grey  said  he  had 
more  trouble  with  those  offices  than  with  the  Cabinet  ones. 
Sefton  did  nothing  but  quiz  Brougham — "  My  Lord  "  every 
minute,  and  "What  does  his  Lordship  say  ?  "  "I'm  sure  it 
is  very  condescending  of  his  Lordship  to  speak  to  such  ca- 
naiUe  as  all  of  you,"  and  a  thousand  jokes.     After  dinner  he 

■  [Iiord  Brougham  Imd  taten  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack  as  Lord  High  Chaa- 
ccllor  on  the  ufbimoan  of  tlila  dny,  the  2Sd  of  November.  Tlio  patent  of  hia 
pcer^  bora  the  same  date.] 

'  frhe  MnrquU  of  Taviatoob,  Lord  John  Eusaall'a  eldoet  brother,  aflorwanl 
Du&e  of  Bedford,  lord  John  has  sinco  held  almogt  even-  Cabinet  offi<^  r  his 
brother's  noljon  that  hia  health  ivus   imoqual  to  tho  W^ar  Olflco  hi  1930  a 
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walked  out  before  liira  with  tlie  fire-shovel  for  the  mace,  an<l 
left  hirn  no  repose  all  the  eveninfr.  I  wish  Leach  could  hare 
heard  Brougham,  He  threatened  to  sit  often  at  the  Cockpit, 
in  order  to  check  Ijoach,'  who,  thougli  a  good  judge  in  his 
own  Court,  was  good  for  nothing  in  a  Court  of  Appeal ;  he 
said  that  Leach's  being  Chancellor  was  impossible,  as  there 
were  forty-two  appeals  from  him  to  tlie  Ciiancellor,  which  ho 
would  have  had  to  decide  liiinself ;  and  that  he  {Brougham) 
had  wanted  the  Seal  to  be  put  in  Commission  with  three 
judges,  which  would  have  been  the  best  reforin  of  the  Court, 
expedited  business,  and  satisfied  suitors ;  but  that  I/>rd  Grey 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  had  forced  him  to  take  it,  whicii 
lie  was  averse  to  do,  being  reluctant  to  leave  the  House  of 
Commons. 

He  said  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  done  admirably  in 
capturing  the  incendiary  who  has  been  taken,  and  wtio  they 
think  will  afford  a  clew  whereby  they  will  discover  the  secret 
of  all  the  burnings.  This  man  called  himself  Evans.  They 
had  information  of  his  exciting  the  peasantry,  and  sent  a 
Bow  Street  officer  after  him.  He  found  out  wliere  he  hved 
and  captured  him  (having  been  informed  that  he  was  not 
there  by  the  inmates  of  the  house),  and  took  him  to  the  Duke, 
who  had  him  searched.  On  his  person  were  found  stock  re- 
ceipts for  £800,  of  which  £50  was  left ;  and  a  chemical  receipt 
in  a  secret  pocket  for  combustibles.  He  was  taken  to  prison, 
and  will  be  brought  up  to  town.  Montrond  was  very  amus- 
ing— "You,  Lord  Brougham,  when  you  mount  your  bag  of 
wool  7  " 

November  SJJi^?.— Yesterday  at  Court;  a  great  day,  and 
very  amusing.  The  old  Ministers  came  to  give  up  tlieir  seals, 
and  the  new  Ministers  came  to  take  them.  All  the  first  were 
assembled  at  half-past  one;  saw  the  King  in  his  closet  sev- 
erally, and  held  their  last  Council  to  swear  in  Gteorge  Dawson 
a  Privy  Councillor.  Each  after  his  audience  departed,  most 
of  them  never  to  return.  As  tliey  went  away  they  met  the 
others  arriving.  I  was  with  the  old  set  in  the  Throne  Room 
till  they  went  away,  and  on  opening  the  door  and  looking 
into  the  other  room  I  found  it  full  of  the  others — Althorp, 


■  [The  Master  of  tho  Rolla  was  at  that  tii 

it  the  Privy  Counial,  which  was  cc '" 

inuse  it  snl  on  the  site  at'  the  old  C< 

reiy  ill  done,  which  led  Lord  Jirougbiun  to  bring 


.  .. )f  the  Judidnl  Committeo  in  1832— one  of  his  best  and 

ocBsfUI  measures.] 


that  time  the  presiding  Judge  of  Appenl 
iinoiil)'  anoken  of  as  "tho  tJoukpit,''  be- 
ipit  at  Whitehall:  but  the  business  was 
....  ._  u_^.._. J  ,....  ...  .._.  j^^ 
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Graiiam,  Auckland,  J.  Russell,  DurLam,  etc.,  faces  that  a  little 
while  ago  I  should  hare  had  small  expectation  of  finding  there. 
The  effect  was  very  droll,  such  a  complete  changement  de 
decoration.  When  the  old  ministers  were  all  off  the  business 
of  the  day  began.  All  the  Cabinet  was  there — the  new  Mas- 
ter of  the  House  (Lord  Albemarle),  Lord  Welieslcy,  his  little 
eyes  twinkling  with  joy,  and  Brougham,  in  Chancellor's  cos- 
tume, but  not  yet  a  Peer,  The  King  sent  for  nie  into  the 
closet  to  settle  about  tbeir  being  sworn  in,  and  to  ask  what 
was  to  be  done  about  Brougham,  whose  patent  was  not  come, 
and  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Tliese  things 
settled,  lie  held  the  Council,  when  twelve  new  Privy  Council- 
ors were  sworn  in,  three  Secretaries  of  State,  Privy  Seal,  and 
the  declarations  made  of  President  of  Council  and  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  The  King  could  not  let  slip  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  a,  speech,  so  when  I  put  into  his  bands  tbc 
paper  declaring  Lord  Anglesey  Lord-Lieu t«n ant  ho  was  not 
content  to  read  it,  but  spoke  nearly  as  follows ;  "  My  Lords, 
it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  I  have  to  perform  to  declare  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  although  I  certainly  should  have 
acquiesced  in  any  recommendation  which  might  have  been 
made  to  me  for  this  appointment  by  Earl  Grey,  I  must  say 
that  I  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  intrusting  that  most  im- 
portant chaise  to  the  noble  Lord,  whom  I  therefore  declare 
with  entire  satisfaction  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  And,  my 
Lords,  I  must  say  that  this  day  is  since  that  of  the  death  of  my 
poor  brother  (here  his  voice  faltered  and  he  looked  or  tried  to 
look  affected)  the  most  important  which  has  occurred  since  the 
beginning  of  my  reign,  for  in  the  course  of  my  long  life  it  lias 
never  happened  to  me  to  see  so  many  appointments  to  be 
filled  up  as  on  this  day;  and  when  I  consider  that  it  is  only 
last  Tuesday  niglit  that  the  force  of  circumstances  compelled 
those  who  were  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  re- 
linquish the  situations  which  they  held,  and  that  in  this  short 
space  of  time  a  new  Government  has  been  formed,  I  cannot 
lielp  oonsiderhig  such  dispatch  as  holding  forth  the  best  hopes 
for  the  future,  and  proving  the  unanimity  of  my  Government  j 
and,  my  Lords,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
noble  Earl  (Grey)  and  the  other  noble  Lords  and  gentlemen 
may  be  assured  that  they  will  receive  from  me  the  most,  cor- 
dial, unceasing,  and  devoted  support,"  The  espressions  of 
course  are  not  exactly  the  same,  but  his  speech  was  to  this 
purpose,  only  longer.     Brougham  kissed  hands  in  the  closet, 
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and  afterward  in  Council  as  Ciianccllor  iind  Privy  Councilor, 
and  then  went  olF  to  tliQ  House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

.  FrocIimnUnn  ajmliiff  Bl"tOfa— Appointmciits— DiikEof  WeUln"tnnin  irnmp8liire--aon- 
eral  EicHumcnl— TUi  fo-y  Part)--Stato  of  Irolnnd— Mora  IHstiu^banooa— LonI  Qrcy's 
Calluaguea— Eleetlun  at  LmiiKwl— The  BIncIc  IkHk—TtaenuluiorWcLILDetan'B  Posi- 
'=7naadCh&rac(ai'^^Coan<^l  oaaC0pltiiLSoal4ipco— BivDfluua  Id  tlie  lloiiaeofLiu^ 


la  AtboiuDtun-^^l^nln^  anil  Gcor^  IV. — Ta 

-ii-.i 1.1.  T — 1  «... ,. .  W.I — 5K|_,,Toicer  B  uoswou— E ... 

„ „,—    .. aell— ColoiHjl  Knnlor  imd  the  Tiiidea 

UnlonB— Tlia  CItU   Ust— Hunt  In  tlia  Ilanso  of  CoinmonB-HoiitluiyVi  Letter  to 

— Weaknaas  or  the  Ooicruincnt— Lafly  Jcracj  und  Lord  llurliam— Loii]  DuucanDuu— 
Ireland— WocdsvYoKb. 

Jfovember  25th. — The  accounts  from  the  country  on  the 
23d  were  so  bad  th.it  a  Cabinet  sat  all  the  morning,  and  con- 
certed a  proclamation  offering  large  rewards  for  tlio  discovery 
of  offenders,  rioters,  or  burners.  Half  the  Cabinet  walked  to 
St.  James's,  where  I  went  with  the  draft  proclamation  in  my 
pocket,  and  wo  held  a  Council  in  the  King's  room  to  approve 
it.  I  remember  the  last  Council  of  this  sort  we  held  was  on 
Queen  Caroline's  business.  She  had  demanded  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  in  support  of  lier  asserted  right  to  be  crowned,  and 
the  I^ng  ordered  in  Council  that  she  should  be  heard.  Wc 
held  the  Council  in  his  dressing-room  at  Carlton  House;  he 
was  in  his  bedgown,  and  we  in  our  boots.  1'his  proclamation 
did  not  receive  the  sign-manual  or  the  Great  Seal  and  was  not 
engrossed  till  the  next  day,  but  was  nevertheless  published  in 
the  Gazette. 

Yesterday  the  accounts  were  better.  There  was  a  levee 
and  Council,  all  the  Ministers  present  but  Palmerston  and 
Holland.  Tho  King  made  a  discourse,  and  took  occasion 
(about  some  Admiralty  order)  to  introduce  the  whole  history 
of  his  early  naval  life,  his  first  going  to  sea  and  the  instruc- 
tions which  George  HI.  gave  Admiral  Digbv  as  to  his  treat- 
ment. All  the  old  Ministers  came  to  the  levee  except  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  in  Hampshire  to  try  his  influ- 
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enco  as  Lord-Lie ulenant  in  putting  down  the  riots.  Anson 
as  Master  of  the  Bupkliounds  was  made  a  Privy  Councilor, 
not  usually  a  Privy  Councilor's  place,  but  tlie  King  said  ho 
rather  liked  increasing  the  number  than  not.  Clanricarde  has 
a  Gold  Stick,  so  there  is  Canning's  son-in-law  in  office  under 
Lord  Grey  !  There  has  been  a  difficulty  about  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  a  little  difference  between  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Hill:  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  with- 
drawn, Grey  determined  to  appoint  Sir  W.  Gordon,  but  as 
Gordon  would  have  to  give  up  a  permanent  for  a  temporary 
office,  he  bargained  that  he  should  have  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Xiath.  Lord  Grey  at  tlie  same  time  promised  his  brother 
Sir  Charles  Grey  a  Grand  Cross,  but  Lord  Hill  (who  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  al!  the  Crosses  at  his  disposal)  was  of- 
fended at  what  he  considered  a  slight  to  him,  and  went  to  the 
King  to  complain.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Grey  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter,  and  fancied  they  were  all  recommended  by 
himself.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  Gordon's  appointment 
is  suspended.  Tlie  only  other  difficulty  is  to  find  a  Secretary 
at  War.  Sandon  is  to  have  it,  if  they  can  make  no  better 
arrangement.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  yesterday  about  refusing  the  salary  of  hia  office, 
and  entreated  him  to  take  it,  for  most  people  think  his  declin- 
ing it  great  nonsense.  He  alleged  a  great  many  bad  reasons 
for  declining,  but  promised  to  consider  the  matter. 

1  am  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation  as  regards  my  late 
colleague's  place.  Lord  Bathurst  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe  stating  that  the  King  had  approved  of  his  son's  ap- 
pointment and  that  he  had  intended  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  office.  Lord  Grey  spoke  to  the  King,  and  said  that  after 
what  had  passed  in  both  Houses,  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any 
thing,  but  to  leave  the  office  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  whose  consideration  it  would 
oome.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  he  certainly  should  do  nothing 
either,  so  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  wDI  giv» 
me  a  colleague,  a  deputy,  or  nothing  at  all. 

November  28(/(.— The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  office,  repaired  to  Hants,  and  exerted  himself 
as  Irfird-Lieu tenant,  to  suppress  the  disorders,  returned  yes- 
terday, having  done  much  good,  and  communicated  largely 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  The  Government  are  full  of 
compliments  and  respects  to  him,  and  the  Chancellor  wrote 
him  a  letter  cntroiiting  ho  would  name  any  gentleman  to  be 
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added  to  the  Special  Commission  which  was  going  down  to 
the  cownty  over  which  ho  "  so  happily  presided."  He  named 
three. 

There  has  been  nothing  new  within  these  three  days,  but 
the  alarm  is  still  very  great,  and  tiie  general  agitation  which 
pervades  men's  minds  unlike  what  I  have  ever  seen.  Reform, 
economy,  echoed  backward  and  forward,  the  doubts,  the 
liopes  and  the  fears  of  those  who  have  any  thing  to  lose,  the 
uncertainty  of  everybody's  future  condition,  the  immense 
interests  at  stake,  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the 
danger,  all  contribute  to  produce  a  nervous  excitement,  which 
extends  to  all  classes — to  almost  every  individual.  Until  the 
Ministers  are  reelected,  nobody  can  tell  what  will  be  done  in 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Grey  himself  has  no  idea  what  sort  of 
strength  the  Government  will  have  in  either  House  ;  but  there 
is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  supported  at 
this  moment,  although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel 
mean  to  keep  their  party  together.  Lyndhurst's  resignation 
with  his  colleagues  (added  to  his  not  being  invited  to  join 
this  Government)  has  restored  him  to  the  good  graces  of  his 
party,  for  Lord  Bathurst  told  me  he  had  behaved  very  honor- 
ably. He  means  now  to  set  to  work  to  gain  cliaracter, 
and  as  he  is  about  the  ablest  public  man  going,  and  nearly 
the  best  speaker,  he  will  yet  bustle  himself  into  considera- 
tion, and  play  a  part  once  more.  Peel,  Lyndliurst,  and  Har- 
dinge,  are  three  capital  men  for  the  foundation  of  a  party — 
as  men  of  business,  superior  to  any  three  in  this  Cabinet.  But 
[  doubt  if  the  Duke  will  ever  be  in  a  civil  olfice  again,  nor  do 
I  think  the  country  would  like  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  a 
Government,  unless  it  was  one  conducted  in  a  very  difEei-ent 
manner  from  the  last.  From  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
things,  and  from  tho  eServescence  of  public  opinion,  which 
threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in  trying  to 
amend  it,  Peel  and  the  Duke  are  entirely  responsible  ;  and 
tlio^  former  is  the  less  excusable  because  he  might  have 
known  better,  and  if  he  had  gone  long  ago  to  the  Duke,  and 
laid  before  him  the  state  of  pubhc  opinion,  told  liim  how  irre- 
sistible it  was,  and  had  refused  to  carry  on  the  Government 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  such  a  crew  as  he  had, 
the  Duke  must  Jiave  given  way.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
measures  which  have  distinguished  his  Government,  such  as 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  a 
continual  series  of  systematic  blunders,  an  utter  ignorance  of, 
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and  indiffer.^nce  to,  public  opinion,  have  rendered  the  first 
of  theart  great  measures  almost  useless.  Ireland  is  on  the 
point  of  becoming  in  a  worse  state  than  before  the  Catholic 

Sjeation  was  settled  ;  and  why  ?  Because,  first  of  all,  the  set- 
ement  was  put  off  too  long,  and  the  fever  of  agitation  would 
not  subside,  and  because  it  was  accompanied  by  an  insult  to 
O'Connell,  which  he  has  been  I'esolved  to  revenge,  and  which 
he  knows  he  can  punish.  'J^en  instead  of  depriving  him  of 
half  his  influence  by  paying  the  priests,  and  so  getting  them 
under  the  influence  of  Government,  they  neglected  this,  and 
followed  up  the  omission  by  taxing  Ireland,  and  thus  uniting' 
the  whole  nation  against  us.  What  is  this  but  egregious 
presumption,  blindness,  ignorance,  and  want  of  ali  political 
calculation  and  foresight  ?  What  remains  now  to  bo  done  ? 
I'erliaps  nothing,  for  the  anti-Union  question  is  spreading  far 
and  wide  with  a  velocity  that  is  irresistible,  and  it  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  the  desire  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
is  rather  the  ofEspring  of  imagination  than  of  reason,  and 
arises  from  vague,  excited  hopes,  not,  like  the  former  agitation, 
from  real  wrongs,  long  and  deeply  feit.  But  common  shifts 
and  expedients,  partial  measures,  will  not  do  now,  and  in.  the 
sta^e  of  the  game  a  deep  stake  must  be  played  or  all  will 
be  lost.  To  buy  O'Connell  at  any  price,  pay  the  Catholic 
Church,  establish  poor-laws,  encourage  emigration,  and  re- 
peal the  obnoxious  taxes  and  obnoxious  laws,  are  the  only 
expedients  which  have  a  chance  of  restoring  order.  It  is 
easy  to  write  these  things,  but  perhaps  difficult  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  but  what  we  want  is  a  head  to  conceive  and  a 
heart  to  execute  such  measures  as  the  enormous  dilKcultics  of 
the  times  demand. 

December  Isf. — The  last  two  or  three  days  have  produced 
no  remarkable  outrages,  and  though  the  state  of  the  country 
is  still  dreadful,  it  is  rather  better  on  the  whole  than  it  was  ; 
but  London  is  like  the  capital  of  a  country  desolated  by  cruel 
war  or  foreign  invasion,  and  wo  are  always  looking  fqr  re- 
ports of  battles,  burnings,  and  other  disorders.  Wherever 
there  has  been  any  thing  like  fighting,  the  mob  has  always 
been  beaten,  and  has  shown  tho  greatest  cowardice.  They 
do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  very  fero- 
cious spirit ;  and  considering  the  disorders  of  the  times,  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  have  not  been  more  violent  and  rapa- 
cious. Lord  Craven,  who  is  just  of  age,  with  three  or  four 
more  young  Lords,  bis  friends,  defeated  and  dispersed  them 
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in.  Hampshire.  They  broke  into  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  house 
at  Heythrop,  but  he  and  his  sons  got  them  out  without 
mischief,  and  afterward  took  some  of  them.  On  Monday  as 
the  field  which  had  been  out  with  the  King's  hounds  were 
returning  to  town,  they  were  summoned  to  assist  in  quell- 
ing a  riot  at  Wobum,  which  they  did  ;  the  gentlemen  charged 
and  broke  the  people,  and  took  some  of  them,  and  for- 
tunately some  troops  came  up  to  secure  the  prisoners.  The 
alarm,  however,  still  continues,  and  a  feverish  anxiety  about 
the  future  universally  prevails,  for  no  man  can  foresee  what 
course  events  will  take,  nor  how  his  own  individual  circum- 
stances may  be  affected  by  them. 

The  Government  in  the  mean  time  promises  fair,  and  they 
begin  by  a,  display  of  activity,  in  early  attendance  at  their 
offices,  and  unusual  recommendation  of  diligence  and  economy. 
But  Lord  Grey's  Government  is  ah«ady  carped  at,  and  not 
without  apparent  reason.  The  distribution  of  offices  is  in 
many  instances  bad  ;  many  of  the  appointments  were  bad, 
and  the  number  of  his  own  family  provided  for  is  severely 
criticised.  There  are  of  Lord  Grey's  family  ;  Howick,  Under- 
Secretary  ;  EUice,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Barrington, 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Durham,  Privy  Seal  ;  Wood, 
iMvate  Secretary  {though  he  has  no  salary)  ;  and  Lambton's 
brother  in  the  Household.  Melbourne  at  the  Home  Office  is 
considered  an  inefficient  successor  to  Peel,  Graham  too  young 
and  not  enough  distinguished  for  the  Admiralty  ;  Poulett 
Thomson  is  said  to  entertain  the  most  Radical  opinions  ; 
AJthorp  put  him  in.  There  never  was  a  more  sudden  rise 
than  this  ;  a  young  merchant,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
Parliament  and  two  or  three  speeches,  is  made  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  a  Privy 
Councilor.  Then  Althorp  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  be  a  good  one,  but  nobody  expects  much  from  anything 
that  is  already  known  about  him.  This  constitution  of  the 
Government  has  already  done  harm,  and  has  stamped  a 
character  of  Tapaoity  upon  Lord  Grey,  which  he  will  hear  of 
in  proper  time  ;  but  at  this  moment  he  has  got  all  the  press 
on  his  side,  and  people  are  resolved  to  give  him  credit  for 
good  intentions.  Brougham  has  captivated  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  by  offering  to  give  livings  to  any  deserving 
clergyman  he  would  recommend  to  him.  I  met  him  at  dinner 
yesterday  in  the  greatest  spirits,  elated  and  not  altered  by  his 
new  dignity.     Ho  is  full  of  projects  of  reform  in  the  adminis- 
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tratioji  of  justice,  and  talks  of  remodeling  the  Privy  Council 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  ■which  ■would  be  of  great  use. 

December  2d. — Yesterday  a  levee  and  Council  and  Re- 
corder's report,   Clanricarde  and  Robert  Grosvenor '  sworn  in. 

The  Liverpool  election,  ■which  is  ]ust  over,  ■was,  consid- 
ering' the  present  state  of  things,  a  remarkable  contest.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  near  £100,000  to  the  two  parties,  and  to 
have  exhibited  a  scene  of  bribery  and  corruption  perfectly 
unparalleled;  no  concealment  or  even  semblance  of  decency 
was  observed  ;  the  price  of  tallies  and  of  votes  rose,  like 
stock,  as  the  demand  increased,  and  single  votes  fetched  from 
£13  to  £100  apiece.  They  voted  by  tallies;  as  each  tally 
voted  for  one  or  the  other  candidate  they  were  furnished  with 
a  receipt  for  their  vote^,  with  which  they  went  to  the  com- 
mittee, when  through  a  hole  in  the  ■wail  the  receipt  was 
handed  in,  and  through  another  the  stipulated  sum  handed 
out;  and  this  scone  of  iniquity  has  been  exhibited  at  a  period 
when  the  cry  for  Reform  is  echoed  from  one  en  I  of  tlie 
country  to  the  other,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Denison) 
who  stood  on  the  principle  of  Eetorm  Nobody  yet  knows 
whence  the  money  for  Denison  comes  (the  Ewarts  ire  enor- 
mously rich),  but  it  will  be  still  more  remarkable  if  lie  should 
pay  it  himself,  when  he  is  poor,  careful  of  monej,  and  was 
going  to  India  the  other  day  in  order  to  save  £13,000  or 
£15,000.  If  anybody  had  gone  down  at  the  eleventh  hour 
and  polled  one  good  vote,  he  would  have  beaten  both  candi- 
dates and  disfranchised  the  borough.  As  it  is,  it  is  probable 
the  matter  will  be  taken  up  and  the  borough  disfranchised. 
The  right  of  voting  is  as  bad  as  possible  in  the  freemen,  who 
are  the  lowest  rabble  of  the  town  and,  as  it  appears,  a  parcel 
of  venal  wretches.  Here  comes  the  difficulty  of  Reform,  for 
how  is  it  possible  to  reform  the  electors  ? 

J)ecemba' 5th, — The  country  is  getting  quieter,  but  though 
the  immediate  panic  is  passing  away  men's  minds  arc  not 
the  less  disquieted  as  to  our  future  prospects.  Not  a  soul 
knows  what  plan  of  Reform  the  Ministers  will  propose,  nor 
how  far  they  are  disposed  to  go.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  begun  in  his  own  person  by  announcing  to  the  Knares- 
Ijorougii  people  that  he  will  never  again  interfere  with  that 
borough.  Then  the  Black  Book,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  all 
places  and  pensions  are  exhibited,  hag  struck  terror  into  ail 
^vllo  arc  named,  and  virtuous  indignation  into  all  who  are 
I  [AltirrM-nnl  I:Ord  Ebury.] 
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not.  Nothing  can  be  more  mal  d  propos  than  the  appear- 
ance of  this  boolc  in  such  a  season,  when  there  is  such  discon- 
tent about  our  institutions  and  such  unceasing  endeavors 
to  bring  them  into  contempt.  Tho  history  of  the  boolc  is 
this  :  Graham  moved  last  year  for  a  return  of  all  I'rivy 
Councilors  who  had  more  than  £1,000  a  year,  and  Goulburu 
chose  to  give  him  a  return  of  all  persons  viho  had  more  than 
£1,000  a  year,  because  he  thought  the  former  return  would 
be  invidious  to  Privy  Councilors;  so  lie  caused  that  to  be 
published,  which  will  remove  no  obloquy  from  those  he  meant 
to  save,  but  draw  down  a  great  deal  on  hundreds  of  others, 
and  on  the  Government  under  which  such  things  exist.  I  speak 
feelingly,  for  "cjuomm  para  magna  sum." 

'ITie  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  a  great  dinner  yesterday 
to  all  the  people  who  had  gone  out  of  office  (about  fifty),  so 
that  it  is  clear  they  moan  to  keep  together.  Whether  he 
looks  forward  to  be  Prime  Minister  again  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  his  real  friends  would  prefer  his  takingthe  command 
of  the  army,  whatever  his  fools  and  flatterers  may  do.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  loses  every  thing  by  the  fall  of  the  late 
Grovernment,  cannot  get  over  it,  particukrly  as  he  feels  that 
the  Duke's  obstinacy  brought  it  about,  and  that  by  timely 
concessions  and  good  management  he  might  have  had  Lord 
Grey,  Palmerston,  and  all  that  are  worth  having.  Peel,  on 
the  contrary,  is  delighted;  he  wants  leisure,  is  glad  to  get  - 
out  of  such  a  firm,  and  will  have  time  to  form  his  own  plans 
and  avail  himself  of  circumstances,  which,  according  to  every 
probability,  must  turn  out  in  his  favor.  His  youtli  (for  a 
public  man),  experience,  and  real  capacity  for  business,  will 
inevitably  make  him  Minister  hereafter.  The  Ihike  of 
Wellington's  fall,"  if  the  causes  of  it  are  dispassionately 
traced  and  considered,  affords  a  great  political  lesson.  His 
is  one  of  those  mixed  characters  whirh  it  is  difficult  to  praise 
or  blame  without  the  risk  of  doing  them  more  or  less  than 
justice.  He  has  talents  which  the  event  has  proved  to  be 
sufhcicut  to  make  him  the  second  (and,  now  that  Napoleon 

'  [Tho  roUoiving  pwsage  wDI  no  douiit  lie  read  with,  anrpriao,  for  in  later 
years  Mr.  Grcvillo  becomo  aud  remained  one  of  tbo  Bukc'a  moat  stead/  ad- 
mirers, and  as  lio  lina  himself  stated  in  tho  memorandum  viitt«n  nineteen 
years  ofterward,  whioli  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  it,  live'  opinion  he  eirtortidnod 
of  him  at  tliis  time  was  unjust.  But  lie  at  tho  same  timo  dooldcd  "  to  leave  it 
as  it  Is,  beeause  it  is  of  tho  essence  of  these  memoirs  not  to  soften  or  tone 
down  judgments  bj  the  light  of  ijterod  convictions,  but  to  leave  tlicm  stand- 
ing as  eontempornt.v  oviilenoo  of  ivliat  was  thought  at  the  time  tliej  ivuro  writ- 
ten."   These  iirc  his  own  words.] 
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is  eone,  the  first)  general  of  tlic  age,  but  whicli  couitl  not 
mate  him  a  tolerable  Minister.  Conlident,  presumptuous,  and 
dictatorial,  but  frank,  open,  and  good-liureiored,  he  contrived 
to  rule  in  the  Cabinet  without  mortifying  his  colleagues,  aud 
he  haa  brought  it  to  ruin  without  forfeiting  their  regard. 
Ciioosing  with  a  very  slender  stock  of  knowledge  to  take 
upon  himself  the  solo  directiWi  of  every  department  of  Gov- 
ernment, he  completely  sank  under  the  burden.  Originally 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Holy 
Alliance,  he  brought  all  these  predilections  with  him  into 
office.  Incapable  of  foreseeing  the  mighty  events  with  which 
the  future  was  big,  and  of  comprehending  t!ie  prodigious 
alterations  which  the  moral  charactcf  of  Europe  had  under- 
gone, he  pitted  himself  against  Canning  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
stood  up  as  the  assertor  of  maxims  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  which  that  great  statesman  saw  were  no 
longer  fitted  for  the  times  we  live  in.  With  a  flexibility 
which  was  more  remarkably  exhibited  at  subsequent  periods, 
when  he  found  that  the  cause  he  advocated  was  lost,  the  Duke 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  surrendered  his  opinions  at  dis- 
cretion ;  but  in  his  heart  he  never  forgave  Mr.  Canning,  and 
from  that  time  jealousy  of  him  had  a  material  influence  on 
his  political  conduct,  and  was  the  primary  motive  of  many  of 
his  subsequent  resolutions.  This  flexibility  has  been  the" 
cause  of  great  benefits  to  the  country,  but  ultimately  of  his 
own  downfall,  for  it  has  always  proceeded  from  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  and  considerations  of  convenience  to  himself, 
and  not  from  a  rational  adaptation  of  his  opinions  and  conduct 
to  the  necessities  and  variations  of  the  times.  He  has  not 
been  thoroughly  true  to  any  principle  or  any  party ;  he  con- 
trived to  disgust  and  alienate  his  old  friends  and  adherents 
without  conciliating  or  attacking  those  whose  measures  he  at 
the  eleventh  hour  undertook  to  carry  into  execution.  Through 
the  whole  course  of  his  political  conduct  selfish  considerations 
have  never  been  out  of  sight.  His  opposition  to  Canning's 
Com  Bill  was  too  gross  to  admit  of  excuse.  It  was  the  old 
spite  bursting  forth,  sharpened  by  Canning's  behavior  to  him 
in  forming  hia  Administration,  which,  if  it  was  not  contume- 
lious, certainly  was  not  courteous.  When  at  his  death  the 
Duke  assumed  the  Government,  his  disclaiming  speech  waa 
thrown  in  his  teeth,  but  without  much  injustice,  for  such 
expressions  are  never  to  be  taken  literally,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent quarrel  with  Huskisson,  tliough  it  is  probably  true  that 
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he  was  aiming  at  domination,  he  was  persuaded  lliat  Hus- 
kisson  and  his  party  were  endeavoring  to  form  a  cabal  in  the 
Ca!)inet,  and  his  expulsion  of  them  is  not,  therefore,  altogether 
without  exeuBe.  On  the  question  of  the  Test  Act  it  was  evi- 
dent he  was  guided  by  no  principle,  probably  by  no  opinion, 
and  that  he  only  thought  of  turning  it  as  best  he  might  to  his 
own  advantage.  Throughout  <he  Catholic  question  self  wus 
always  apparent,  not  that  he  was  careless  of  the  safety  or 
indifferent  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  that  he  cared 
as  much  for  his  own  credit  and  power,  and  never  considered 
the  first  except  in  their  connection  with  the  second.  The 
business  of  Emancipation  he  certainly  conducted  with  con- 
siderable judgment,  boldly  trusting  to  the  baseness  of  many 
of  his  old  friends,  and  showing  tljat  he  had  not  mistaken 
their  characters ;  exercising  that  habitual  iufluence  he  had 
acquired  over  the  mind  of  tlic  King ;  preserving  impenetrable 
.  secrecy ;  using  without  scruple  every  artifice  that  could  foi^ 
ward  his  object;  and  contriving  to  make  tools  or  dupes  of 
all  his  colleagues  and  adherents,  and  getting  the  whole  merit 
to  himsel£  From  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  question  his 
conduct  has  exhibited  a  series  of  blunders  which  have  at 
length  terminated  in  his  fall.  The  position  in  which  he  then 
stood  was  this :  He  bad  a  Government  composed  of  men 
who  were  for  the  most  part  incompetent,  but  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  him.  He  had  a  considerable  body  of  adherents 
in  both  Houses.  The  Whigs,  whose  support  (enthusiastically 
given)  had  carried  him  tiiumphantly  througli  tlte  great  con- 
test, were  willing  to  unite  with  liim ;  the  Tories,  exasperated 
and  indignant,  feeling  insulted  and  betrayed,  vowed  notliing 
but  vengeance.  Intoxicated  with  his  victory,  he  was  resolved 
to  neglect  the  Whigs,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted,  and 
to  regain  the  affections  of  the  Tories,  whom  he  considered  as 
his  natural  supporters,  and  whom  lie  thought  identity  of 
opinion  and  interest  would  bring  back  to  his  standard.  By 
all  sorts  of  slights  and  affronting  insinuations  that  they 
wanted  place,  but  that  he  could  do  without  them,  he  offended 
the  Whigs,  but  none  of  his  cajoleries  and  advances  had  the 
least  effect  on  the  sulky  Tories.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  en- 
deavored to  adapt  his  foreign  policy  to  their  worst  prejudices 
by  opposing  with  undeviating  hostility  that  of  Mr.  Canning 
(the  great  object  of  their  detestation),  and  disseminating 
throughout  all  Europe  the  belief  of  his  attachment  to  ultra- 
monarchical  principles.     He  opposed  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he 
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brought  England  into  contempt,  but  he  did  not  conciliate  the 
Tories.  Having'  succeeded  in  uniting  two  powerful  parties 
(acting  separately)  in  opposition  to  his  Government,  and  hav- 
ing nobody  but  Peel  to  defend  his  measures  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  nobody  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  manifested 
his  sense  of  his  own  weakness  by  overtures  and  negotiations, 
and  evinced  his  obstinate  tenacity  of  power  by  never  offering 
terms  which  could  be  accepted,  or  extending  his  invitations 
to  those  whose  authority  he  thought  might  cope  with  his  own. 
With  his  Government  falling  every  day  in  public  opinion,  and 
his  enemies  growing  more  numerous  and  confident,  with  ques- 
tions of  vast  importance  rising  up  with  a  vigor  and  celerity  of 
growth  which  astonished  the  world,  he  met  a  new  Parliament 
(constituted  more  unfavorably  than  the  last,  which  he  bad 
found  himself  unable  to  manage)  without  any  support  but  in 
his  own  confidence  and  the  encouraging  adulation  of  a  little 
knot  of  devotees.  There  still  lingered  round  him  some  of 
that  popularity  which  had  once  been  so  great,  and  which  the 
recollection  of  his  victories  would  not  suffer  to  be  altogether 
estinguished.  By  a  judicious  accommodation  of  his  conduct 
to  that  public  opinion  which  was  running  with  an  uncontrol- 
lable tide,  by  a  frank  invitation  to  ali  who  were  well  disposed 
to  strengthen  his  Government,  he  might  have  raised  those 
embers  of  popularity  into  a  flame  once  more,  have  saved  him- 
self,  and  still  done  good  service  to  the  State  ;  but  it  was  do- 
creed  that  ho  should  fall.  He  appeared  bereft  of  all  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  after  a  King's  speech  which  gave  great 
and  I  think  unnecessary  oftense,  he  delivered  the  famous 
philippic  against  Keform  which  scaled  his  fate.  From  that 
moment  it  was  not  doubtful,  and  ho  was  hurled  from  the  seat 
of  power  amid  universal  acclamations. 

IMemorandum  added  hy  Mr.  Greville  in  April,  1850.] 

N.  B. — I  leave  this  as  it  is,  though  it  is  unjust  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington ;  but  such  as  my  impressions  were  at  the  time 
they  shall  remain,  to  be  corrected  afterward  when  necessary. 
It  would  be  very  wrong  to  impute  selfishness  to  him  in  tlie 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  coveted  power,  but  he  was 
perfectly  disinterested,  a  great  patriot  if  ever  there  was  one, 
and  he  was  always  animated  by  a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of 
duty.  I  have  done  him  justice  in  other  places,  and  there  is 
after  all  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  I  have  said  here. 
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December  12(/i. — For  the  last  few  days  the  accounts  from 
the  country  have  fceen  better;  tlicrc  are  disturbances  indif- 
ferent parts,  and  alarms  given,  but  the  mischief  seems  to  be 
subsiding.  The  burnings  go  on,  and  though  they  say  that 
one  or  two  incendiaries  have  been  taken  up,  nothing  has  yet 
been  discovered  likely  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  system. 
I  was  at  Court  on  Wednesday,  when  Kemp  and  Foley  were 
sworn  in,  the  first  for  the  Ordnance,  the  other  Gold  Stick 
(the  pensioners).  He  refused  it  for  a  long  time,  but  at 
last  submitted  to  what  he  thought  infra  dig.,  because  it 
was  to  be  sugared  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Worcestershire. 
There  was  an  Admiralty  report,'  at  which  the  Cliief- Justice 
was  not  present.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Judge  (Sir  C 
Robinson)  were  there  for  the  first  time,  and  not  a  soul  knew 
what  was  the  form  or  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  they  did,  how- 
ever, just  as  in  the  Recorder's  reports.  Brougham  leans  to 
mercy,  I  see.  But  \vhat  a  curious  sort  of  supplementary  trial 
this  is  ;  how  many  accidents  may  determine  the  life  or  death 
of  the  culprit !  In  one  case  in  this  report  which  they  were  dis- 
cussing (before  the  Council)  Brougham  had  forgotttn  that  the 
man  was  recommended  to  mercy,  but  he  told  me  that  at  the 
last  Recorder's  report  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  one  (a  forgery  case),  when  Tenterden  was  for  hanging  the 
man  and  he  for  saving  him ;  that  he  had  it  put  to  tlie  vote, 
and  the  man  was  saved.  Little  did  the  criminal  know  when 
there  was  a  change  of  Ministry  that  he  owed  his  life  to  it,  for 
if  Lyndhurat  had  been  Chancellor  he  would  most  assuredly 
have  been  hanged  ;  not  that  Lyndhurst  was  particuhirly  severe 
or  cruel,  but  he  would  have  concurred  with  the  Cliief-Justice 
and  have  regarded  the  case  solely  in  a  judicial  point  of  view, 
whereas  the  mind  of  the  other  was  probably  biased  by  some 
theory  about  the  crime  of  forgery  or  by  some  fancy  of  his 
strange  brain. 

This  was  a  curious  case,  as  I  have  since  heard.  The  man 
owes  his  iife  to  the  curiosity  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  then 
to  another  feeling.  Lady  Burghersh  and  Lady  Glengall  wanted 
to  hear  St,  John  Long's  trial  (the  quack  who  had  maji-slaugh- 
tered  Miss  Cashir),  and  they  went  to  the  Old  Bailey  for  that 
purpose.  Castlereagh  and  somebody  c!se,  who  of  course  were 
not  up  in  time,  were  to  have  attended  them.  They  wanted  an 
escort,  and  the  only  man  in  London  sure  to  be  out  of  bed  so 
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early  was  tlic  Master  of  llie  Rolls,  so  tliey  went  and  carried 
liim  off.  When  tlic3'  got  to  the  court  tliere  was  no  St.  John 
Long,  but  they  thought  they  might  as  well  stay  and  hear 
whatever  was  going  on.  It  chanced  that  a  man  was  ii'icd  for 
an  atrocious  case  of  forgery  and  breach  of  trust.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentence  passed ;  but  he  was  twenty-three 
and  good-looking.  Lady  Burghersh  could  not  bear  he  should 
be  hanged,  and  she  went  to  all  the  late  Ministers  and  the 
Judges  to  beg  him  off.  Leach  told  her  it  was  no  use,  that 
nothing  coiild  save  that  man ;  and  according'ly  the  old  Gov- 
ernment were  obdurate,  when  they  went  out.  Off  she  went 
again  and  atiacked  all  the  new  ones,  who  in  better  humor,  or 
of  softer  natures,  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and  the 
wretch  was  saved.  She  went  herself  to  Newgate  to  see  him, 
but  I  never  heard  if  she  had  a  private  interview,  and  if  he 
■was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  gratitude  with 
all  the  fervor  that  the  service  she  had  done  him  demanded. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Government  is  going  on  what  is 
called  well — that  is,  there  is  a  great  disposition  to  give  them 
a  fair  trial.  All  they  have  done  and  promise  to  do  about 
economy  gives  satisfaction,  and  EJeform  (the  awful  question) 
is  still  at  a  distance.  There  has  been,  however,  some  sharp 
skirmishing  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  there  is  no  want 
of  bitterness  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  tlie  old  Govern- 
ment In  the  Committee  which  has  been  named  to  inquire 
into  the  salaries  of  the  Parliamentary  offices  they  mean  to 
leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  country  gentlemen ; 
but  they  do  not  think  any  great  reductions  will  be  practicable, 
and  as  Baring  is  chairman  it  is  not  probable  that  much  will  be 
done.  They  think  Brougham  speaks  too  often  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  he  has  done  very  well  there  ;  and  on  Friday  he 
made  a  reply  to  Lord  Stanhope,  which  was  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  sarcasm  and  complete  eutting-up  (though  with  very 
good-humor)  that  ever  was  heard,  and  an  exhibition  to  the 
like  of  which  the  Lords  have  not  been  accustomed.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  made  another  imprudent  speech,  in  which  {in  . 
answer  to  Lord  Radnor,  who  attributed  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  late  Government)  he  said  that  it  was  attributable 
to  the  events  of  July  and  August  in  other  countries,  and  spoke 
of  them  in  a  way  which  showed  clearly  his  real  opinion  and 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

After  some  delay  Lord  T.iinsdowne  made  up  his  mind  to 
fill  up  flic  vacancy  in  my  office,  and  to  give  it  to  William 
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Balhurst ;  but  he  first  spoke  to  the  King,  wlio  said  it  was 
very  true  ]ie  liad  told  Lord  Batlmrst  that  his  son  should 
have  it,  but  tbat  he  now  left  the  matter  entirely  to  his  decision, 
showing  no  anxiety  to  have  William  Bathurst  appointed. 
However,  he  has  it,  but  reduced  to  £1,300  a  year,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  yesterday  by  a  com nauni cation  from  Lord 
Lansdowne  that  he  thought  no  alteration  could  be  made  in 
my  emoluments,  and  that  he  was  quit-e  prepared  to  defend 
them  if  anybody  attacked  them.  Still  though  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  be  supported,  I  don't  consider  myself  safe  from 
Parliamentary  assaults.  In  these  times  it  will  not  do  to  be  idle, 
and  I  told  Lord  Lansdowne  that  I  was  anxious  to  keep  my 
emoluments,  but  ready  to  work  for  them,  and  proposed  that 
we  Clerks  of  the  Council  should  be  called  upon  to  act  really 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  we  are,  in'  fact,  bound  to  do;  by 
which  means  Lack's. place,  when  vacant,  need  not  be  filled  up, 
and  a  saving  would  be  made.  My  predecessors  Cottrell  and 
Fawbener  always  acted,  their  successors  BullerandChetwynd 
were  incompetent,  and  Lack,  the  Chancellor's  Clerk,  was  made 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  did  the  work.  Huskisson  and  Hume, 
his  director,  made  the  business  a  science;  new  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  succeeded  one  another  in  different  Ministerial 
revolutions ;  they  and  Lack  were  incompetent,  and  Hume  was 
made  Assistant  Secretary,  and  it  is  lie  who  advises,  directs, 
legislates.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  practical  men 
who  have  ever  served,  more  like  an  American  statesman  than 
an  English  ofBcial.  I  am  anxious  to  begin  my  Ti-ade  education 
■under  him. 

Parliament  is  going  to  adjourn  directly  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  give  the  Ministers  time  to  make  their  arrangemeuts 
and  get  rid  of  the  load  of  business  which  besets  them  ; 
although  there  is  every  disposition  to  give  them  credit  for 
good  intentions,  and  to  let  them  have  a  fair  trial,  there  are  not 
wanting  causes  of  discontent  in  many  quarters. 

All  the  Russells  are  dissatisfied  that  Lord  John  has  not  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Graham  should  be  preferred  to 
iiim,  and  the  more  so  because  they  know  or  believe  that  his 

E reference  is  owing  to  Lambton,  who  does  what  he  likes  with 
lOrd  Grey.  My  mind  has  always  misgiven  me  about  Lord 
Grey,  and  what  I  have  latelv  heard  of  him  satisfies  me  that  a 
more  overrated  man  never  lived,  or  one  whose  speaking  was 
so  far  above  bis  general  abilities,  or  who  owed  so  much  to  his 
oratorical  plausibility.     His  tall,  commanding,  and  dignified 
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appearance,  liis  flow  of  lang'uage,  graceful  action,  well-rounded 
periods,  and  an  exhibition  of  classical  taste,  united  with  legsil 
knowledge,  render  him  the  most  finished  orator  of  his  dav; 
but  his  conduct  has  shown  him  to  be  influenced  by  pride,  still 
more  by  vanity,  personal  antipathies,  caprice,  indecision,  and 
n  thousand  wealrnesses  generated  by  these  passions  and  de- 
fects. Anybody  who  is  constantly  with  him  and  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  his  vanity  can  jrovem  him.  There  was  a 
time  when  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  liis  "  maj^nus  Apollo  "  {and 
Codrington),  till  they  quarreled.  Now  Lambton  is  all  in  all 
with  him.  Lambton  dislikes  the  Eussells,  and  hence  Lord 
John's  exclusion  and  the  preference  of  Graham.  Everybody 
remembers  how  Lord  Grey  refused  to  lead  the  Whig  party 
when  Canning  formed  his  junction  with  the  Whigs,  and  de- 
clared tliat  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  Lord  Lansdowne ;  and 
then  how  be  came  and  made  that  violent  speech  against  Can- 
ning which  half  killed  him  with  vexation,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  he  meant  to  have  moved  into  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  Lord  Grey,  Then  when 
he  hod  quarreled  with  liis  old  Whig  friends  lie  began  to  ap- 
proach the  Tories,  the  object  of  his  constant  aversion  and 
contempt ;  and  we  knew  what  civilities  passed  between  the 
Bathursts  and  him,  and  what  political  coquetries  between  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  how  he  believed  that  it  was 
only  George  IV.  who  prevented  hia  being  invited  by  the  Duke 
to  join  him,  Tlien  George  IV,  dies.  King  WilUam  succeeds ; 
no  invitation  to  Lord  Grey,  and  he  plunges  into  furious  oppo- 
sition to  the  Duke. 

About  three  3'ears  ago  the  Chancellor,  Lyndhurst,  was  the 
man  in  the  world  he  abhorred  the  most;  and  it  was  about 
this  time  that  I  well  recollect  one  night  at  Madame  de 
Lieven's  I  introduced  Lord  Grey  to  Lady  Lyndhurst.  Wo 
had  dined  together  somewhere,  and  he  had  been  piaising  her 
beauty  ;  so  when  we  all  met  there  1  presented  him,  and  very 
soon  all  his  antipathies  ceased  and  he  and  Lyndhurst  became 
great  friends.  This  was  the  cause  of  Lady  Lyndhurst's  par- 
tiality for  the  Wliigs,  which  enraged  the  Tory  ladies  and 
some  of  their  lords  so  much,  but  which  served  her  turn  and 
enabled  her  to  keep  two  hot  irons  in  the  fire.  When  the 
Duke  went  out  Lord  Grey  was  very  anxious  to  keep  Lynd- 
hurst as  liis  Chancellor,  and  would  have  done  so  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Brougham,  who,  whirling  Reform  in  terrorum  ovei 
his  head,  announce!  to  him  that  it  must  not  be.     Reluctantly' 
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enougli  Grej'  v.*as  obliged  to  give  ■way,  for  he  saw  that  with 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  liim  ho  could 
not  stand  for  five  minutes,  and  tliat  the  only  alternative  was 
to  put  Brougham  on  the  Woolsack.  Hence  his  delay  in  send- 
ing for  Brougham,  the  latter's  speech  and  subsequent  accept- 
ance of  the  Great  Seal.  Grey,  however,  was  still  anxious  to 
serve  Lyndhurst,  and  to  neutralize  his  opposition  has  now 
proposed  to  him  to  bo  Chief  Baron,  This  is  tempting  to  a 
necessitous  and  ambitious  man.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  a 
good  game  before  him,  if  he  had  played  it  well,  and  that  was 
to  regain  character,  exhibit  his  great  and  general  powers,  and 
be  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  course  of  events  ;  but  he  has 
made  his  bargain  and  pocketed  his  pride.  He  takes  the  judi- 
cial office  upon  an  understanding  that  he  is  to  have  no  politi- 
cal connection  with  the  Government  (though  of  course  he  will 
not  oppose  tliem),  and  that  he  is  to  be  Chief-Justice  on  Tcn- 
terden's  death  or  retiremeot.  This  is  the  secret  article  of  the 
treaty,  and  altogether  he  has  not  done  amiss ;  for  there  are  so 
few  Chancellors  in  the  field  that  he  will  probably  (if  he 
chooses)  return  to  the  Woolsack  in  the  event  of  a  change  of 
Government,  and  he  is  now  in  a  position  in  which  he  may  join 
either  party,  and  that  without  any  additional  loss  of  char- 
acter. The  public  will  gain  by  the  transaction,  because  they 
will  get  a  good  judge. 

In  Ireland  the  Government  hitvo  made  a  change  (the  mo- 
tives of  which  are  not  apparent)  which  will  be  very  impopu- 
lar,  and  infallibly  get  them  into  trouble  in  various  ways. 
They  have  removed  Hart  and  made  Plunket  Chancellor. 
Hart  was  very  popular  with  the  Bar ;  he  was  slow,  but  had 
introduced  order  and  regularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court.  There  were  no  arrears  and  no  appeals,  Plunket  is 
unpopular,  and  was  a  bad  judge  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
will  probably  make  a  worse  Chancellor ;  he  is  rash,  hasty,  and 
imprudent,  and  it  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  Hart  was 
affronted  bv  Godetich  and  went  with  Anglesey,  so  upon  the 
score  of  confidence  (on  which  they  put  it)  there  is  in  fact  not 
a  pretext  for  it. 

As  yet  not  much  can  he  known  of  the  efficiency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Ministers,  The  only  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do 
is  Melbourne,  and  he  has  surprised  all  those  about  him  by  a 
sudden  display  of  activity  and  vigor,  rapid  and  diligent  trans- 
action of  business,  for  which  nobody  was  prepared,  and  ivhich 
will  prove  a  great  mortification  to  Peel  and  his  friends,  who 
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were  in  Iiwjies  he  woulil  do  nothing  and  let  llie  country  be 
liumt  and  plundered  without  interruption.  Tho  Duke  of 
Riclimond  haa  plunged  neck-deep  in  palitics,  and  says  lie  ia 
delighted  with  it  afl,  and  with  Lord  Grey's  candor  and  unas- 
suming' bearing  in  the  Cabinet.  He  is  evidently  piqued  that 
none  of  his  party  have  followed  him,  and  made  a  speech  in 
i)ie  House  of  Lords  the  other  night  expressing  his  readiness 
to  defend  his  having  taken  office,  when  nobody  attacked  him. 
Knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  the  exact  extent  of  his  capacity,  I 
fancy  he  must  feel  rather  small  by  the  side  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Brougham.  Graham's  elevation  is  the  most  monstrous  of  all. 
He  wag  once  my  friend,  a  college  intimacy  revived  in  the 
world,  and  which  lasted  six  months,  when,  thinking  he  could 
do  better,  he  cut  me,  as  he  had  done  others  before,  I  am  not 
a  fair  judge  of  him,  because  the  pique  which  his  conduct  tome 
naturally  gave  me  would  induce  me  to  underrate  him,  but  I 
take  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  to  be  the  prominent  features 
of  his  character,  though  of  the  extent  of  his  capacity  I  will 
give  no  opinion.  Let  time  show  ;  I  think  he  will  fail.  [Time 
did  show  it  to  be  very  considerable,  and  the  volvenda  dies 
brought  back  our  former  friendship,  as  will  hereafter  appear  ; 
he  certainly  did  not  /ail.] 

Ho  came  into  Parliament  ten  years  ago,  spoke  and  failed. 
He  had  been  a  provincial  hero,  the  Cicero  and  the  Romeo  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  a  present  Lovelace,  and  a  future 
Pitt.  He  was  disappointed  in  love  (the  particulars  are  of 
nr>  consequence),  married  and  retired  to  digest  his  mortifica- 
tions of  various  kinds,  to  become  a  country  gentleman, 
patriot,  reformer,  financier,  and  what  not,  always  good- 
looking  (he  had  been  very  handsome),  pleasing,  intelligent, 
cultivated,  agreeable  as  a  man  can  be  who  is  not  witty  and 
who  is  rather  pompous-  and  slow,  after  many  years  of  retire- 
ment, in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world  hia  lucu- 
brations on  corn  and  currency.  Time  and  the  hour  made 
him  master  of  a  large  but  encumbered  estate  and  member 
for  his  county.  Armed  with  the  importance  of  representing 
a  great  constituency,  he  started  again  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  took  up  Joseph  Hume's  line,  but  ornamented  it  with 
graces  and  flourishes  which  had  not  usually  decorated  such 
dry  topics.  He  succeeded,  and  in  that  line  is  now  the  best 
speaker  in  the  House.  ■  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  studied  hia 
subjects  and  practised  himself  in  public  speaking.  Years 
and  years  ago  I  remember  his  delight  on  Hume's  comparison 
19 
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l)eUveeii  Demostlicnes  and  Cicero,  and  how  he  knew  the 
passage  by  heart ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  attack  stronfc  abuses 
iind  fire  off  ivell-rounded  sot  phrases,  another  to  administer 
llic  naval  affairs  of  tlie  country  and  be  ready  to  tilt  against 
all  comers,  as  he  must  do  for  the  future.'  Pafmerston  is  said 
to  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  foreign  Ministers, 
and  to  have  begun  very  well.     So  much  for  the  Minister. 

December  l^th. — ITiere  is  a  delay  in  Lyndhurst's  appoint- 
ment, jf  it  takes  place  at  all.  Alexander  '  now  will  not  resign, 
though  he  himself  proposed  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance. 
His  physician  signed  a  certificate  to  say  that  if  he  went  on 
this  committee-  it  would  cost  him  his  life ;  some  difficulty 
about  the  pension  is  the  cause,  or  the  peerage  that  he  wants. 
Ho  is  seventy-six  and  very  rich,  a  wretched  judge,  and  never 
knew  any  thing  of  Common  Law,  If  it  is  not  arranged,  it 
will  be  a  bad  business  for  Lyndhurst,  for  the  Duke  and  !iia 
friends  are  grievously  annoyed  at  his  taking  the  office,  having 
counted  en  him  as  their  great  champion  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  told  me  the  other  night  that  they 
considered  themselves  released  from,  all  obligations  to  him 
for  the  future.  However,  tliey  have  not  at  all  quarreled, 
and  they  knew  his  deplorable  state  in  point  of  money.  Dined 
yesterday  at  Agar  Ellis's  with  eighteen  people.  Brougham 
in  great  force  and  very  agreeable,  and  told  some  stories  of 
Judge  Allan  Park,  who  is  a  most  ridiculous  man,  and  yet  a 
good  lawyer,  a  good  judge,  and  was  a  most  eminent  counsel. 

Park  is  extraordinarily  ridiculous.  He  is  a  physiognomist, 
and  is  captivated  bv  pleasant  looks.  In  a  certain  cause,  in 
which  a  boy  brougiit  an  action  for  defamation  against  his 
school-master,  Campbell,  his  counsel,  asked  the  solicitor  if  the 
boy  was  good-looking.  "  Very."  "  Oh,  then,  have  him  in 
court;  we  shall  get  a  verdict."  And  so  ho  did.  His  eyes  are 
i;Iwaya  wandering  about,  watching  and  noticing  every  thing 
and  everybody.  One  day  there  was  a  dog  in  court  making  a 
ijisturbance,  on  which  he  said,  "  Take  away  that  dog."  The 
cifficers  went  to  remove  another  dog,  when   he  interposed, 

'  [This  opitiiou  of  Sir  James  Grahiun  is  tlie  more  cuviona  ob  ho  aftarivaril 
tioeamo  one  of  Mr.  Groville's  confidentia!  frionda,  nml  rose  to  the  first  rank  of 
orr.tory  and  authority  in  tho  Ilouae  of  Commons.  Aa  Secretary  of  Stflto  for 
tho  Homo  Dopurtmont  in  tlia  great  Administration  of  Sir  Eobeii  Peel  ha 
showed  adoiinietrative  uhilitj'  of  the  higlicst  order,  nnd  he  wna,  perliaps,  tho 
moat  trusted  oolloagHO  of  that  iliuatrioua  oliief.  The  prineipal  filing  of  Sii 
Jnmea  Grahani  was,  in  tralli,  tliat  he  ^^aB  not  so  bruvc  and  bold  a  man  as  ha 

'  [The  Thief  Baran.l 
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*'  No,  not  that  dog.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  that  dog  the  whole 
day,  find  I  will  say-that  a  better  behaved  little  dog  I  never 
saw  in  a  eourt  of  justice." 

One  of  Brougham's  best  speeches  was  one  of  his  last  at 
tlie  Bar,  made  in  moving  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of 
misdirection  in  a  great  cause  (Tatham  and  Wright)  about  a 
will.  He  said  that  on  that  occasion  Park  did  what  he  thought 
no  man's  physical  powers  were  equal  to ;  he  spoke  in  sum- 
ming up  for  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  and  was  as  fresh -at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning;  the  trial  lasted  eight  days.  This 
same  evening  Lord  Grosvenor,  who  is  by  way  of  being  a 
friend  to  Grovemment,  made  an  amicable  attack  upon  every 
thing,  and  talked  nonsense.  Lord  Grey  answered  him,  and 
defended  his  own  family  appointments  in  a  very  good  speech. 

December  15th. — Dined  yesterday  with  Lord  J)udley  ;  sat 
next  to  Lady  Lyndhurst,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
politics.  She  said  that  the  Duke  never  consulted  or  commu- 
nicated with  the  Cliancellor,  who  never  heard  of  his  overtures 
to  Palmerston  till  Madame  de  Lieven  told  him  ;  that  he  had 
repeatedly  remonstrated  with  the  Duke  upon  going  on  in  his 
weakness,  and  on  one  occasion  had  gone  to  Walmer  on  pur- 
pose (leaving  her  behind  that  he  might  talk  more  freely)  to 
urge  him  to  take  in  Lord  Grey  and  some  of  that  party,  but 
he  would  not;  said  he  had  tried  to  settle  with  them,  and  it 
would  not  do  ;  had  tried  individuais  and  had  tried  the  party. 
Up  to  a  very  late  period  it  appears  that  Lord  Grey  would  have 
joined  him,  and  Lambton  came  to  her  repeatedly  to  try  and 
arrange  something ;  but  this  answer  of  the  Duke's  put  it  out 
of  the  question.  Then  after  hard  Grey  made  his  hostile 
speech  it  seems  as  if  the  Duke  wanted  to  get  him,  for  one  day 
Jersey  made  an  appointment  with  Lady  Lyndhurst,  never  hav- 
ing called  upon  her  in  his  life  before,  came,  and  entreated  her 
to  try  and  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  Lord  Grey, 
not  making  use  of  the  Duke's  name,  but  saying  he  and 
Lady  Jersey  were  so  unhappy  that  the  Duke  and  I-Kjrd  Grey 
siiould  not  be  on  good  terms,  and  were  so  anxious  for  the 
junction ;  but  it  was  too  late  then,  and  the  Lyndhursts  them- 
selves had  something  else  to  look  to.  They  both  knevr  very 
well  that  Brougham  alone  prevented  his  remaining  on  the 
Woolsack,  still  they  have  very  wisely  not  quarreled  with  him. 
After  dinner  I  took  Lyndhurst  to  Lady  Dudley  Stuart's,  and 
had  some  more  talk  with  him.  He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  this 
Government  does  not  promise  to  be  strong.     What'  passed  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  tlie  other  night  exhibited  deplorable 
weakness;  and  the  necessity  of  depcndinf''  upon  the  capriees 
of  hundreds  of  loose  votes,  without  any  thing  like  a  party 
with  which  they  could  venture  to  oppose  popular  doctrines  or 
measures.  He  thinks  that  Peel  must  be  Minister  if  there  is 
not  a  revolution,  and  that  the  Duke's  being  Prime  Minister 
again  is  out  of  the  question  ;  says  he  knows  Peel  would  never 
consent  to  act  with  him  again  in  the  same  capacity,  that  all 
the  Duke's  little  cabinet  {the  women  and  the  toad-eaters)  hate 
Peel,  and  that  there  never  was  any  real  cordiality  between 
them.  Every  thing  conlirms  my  belief  that  Peel,  if  he  did  not 
bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Ministry  by  any  overt 
act,  saw  to  wjiat  things  were  tending,  and  saw  it  witJi  satis- 
faction. 

Decemhsr  16(/(.— At  Court  yesterday  ;  William  Bathurst 
sworn  in.  All  the  Ministers  were  there,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  the  levee,  looking  out  of  sorts.  Dined  at  the 
Lievens';  Lady  Cowper  told  me  that  in  the  summer  the  Duke 
had  not  made  a  direct  offer  to  Melbourne,  but  what  was  tanta- 
mount to  it.  He  had  desired  somebody  {she  did  not  say  who) 
to  speak  to  Frederick,'  and  said  he  would  call  on  liim  himself 
the  next  day.  Something,  however,  prevented  him,  and  she 
did  not  say  whether  he  did  call  or  not  afterward.  He  denied 
ever  having  made  any  overture  at  all.  To  Palmerston  he  pro- 
posed the  choice  of  four  places,  and  she  thinks  he  would  have 
taken  in  Huskisson  if  the  latter  had  lived.  He  would  have 
done  nothing  but  on  compulsion  ;  that  is  clear.  It  is  very  true 
(what  they  say  Peel  said  of  him)  that  no  inan  ever  had  any 
influence  with  him,  only  women,  and  those  always  the  silliest. 
But  who  are  Peel's  confidants,  friends,  and  parasites  ?  Bon- 
ham,  a  stock- jobbing,  ex-merchant;  Charles  Ross,  and  the  re- 
fuse of  society  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lamb  told  me  afterward,  talking  of  the  Duke  and  Poli- 
gnac,  that  S^bastiani  had  told  him  that  Hyde  deNeuviile  {who 
was  Minister  at  the  time  Polignac  went  over  from  here  on 
his  first  short  visit,  before  he  became  Minister)  said  that  upon 
Ihat  occasion  Polignac  took  over  a  letter  from  the  Duke  to 
the  King  of  France,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Chambers  and 
the  den) ocratical  spirit  required  to  be  curbed,  that  he  advised 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  restraining  them,  and  that  he  referred 
him  to  M,  de  Polignac  for  his  opinion  generally,  wjio  was  in 
possession  of  his  entire  confidence.  I  think  this  may  be  true_ 
:  [Sir  Frederick  Lnmb.] 
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never  liaviiig  doubted  tliat  these  were  liis  real  sentiments, 
ivhether  he  expressed  them  or  not. 

Tliere  has  been  a  desperate  quarrpl  betiveen  the  King  and 
his  sons.  George  FUzolarenoe  wanted  to  be  made  a  Peer  and 
have  a  pension ;  the  King  said  he  could  not  do  it,  so  they 
struck  work  in  a  body,  and  George  resigned  his  office  of  Dep- 
uty Adjutant-General,  and  wrote  the  King  a  furious  letter. 
The  King  sent  for  Lord  Hill,  and  told  him  to  try  and  bring 
him  to  his  senses;  but  Lord  Hill  could  do  nothing,  and  then 
he  sent  for  Brougham  to  talk  to  him  about  it.  It  is  not  yet 
made  up,  but  one  of  them  (Frederick,  I  believe)  dined  at  the 
dinner  the  King  gave  the  day  before  yesterday.  They  want 
to  renew  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  instead  of  waiting  patiently 
and  letting  the  King  do  what  he  can  for  them,  and  as  he  can. 

The  affair  at  Warsaw  seems  to  have  begun  with  a  con- 
spiracy against  Constantine  and  four  of  the  generals  who  were 
killed  perished  in  his  anteroom  in  defending  him.  With  the 
smallest  beginnings,  however,  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
a  general  rising  in  Poland ;  and  what  between  tnat,  Belgians, 
and  Piedmont,  which  is  threatened  with  a  revolution,  the  Con- 
tinent is  in  a  promising  state.  I  agree  with  Lamb,  who  says 
that  such  an  imbroglio  as  this  cannot  bo  got  right  without  a 
war;  such  a  flame  can  only  be  quenched  by  blood. 

December  19(A. — The  week  nas  closed  without  much  gain 
to  the  new  Government.  On  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  Evesham  election  they  did  not  dare  go  to 
a  division,  as  tliey  would  certainly  have  been  beaten,  but  Peel 
made  a  speech  which  was  very  good  in  itself,  and  received  in 
a  way  which  proved  that  he  lias  more  consideration  out  of 
office  than  any  of  the  Ministers,  and  much  more  than  he  ever 
had  when  he  was  in.  Men  are  looking  more  and  more  to  him, 
ami  if  there  is  not  a  revolution  he  will  assuredly  be  Prime 
Minister.  Tlie  Government  is  fully  aware  how  little  strength 
they  have,  so  they  have  taken  a  new  line,  and  aflTecfc  to  carry 
on  the  Grovernment  without  Parliamentary  influence,  and  to 
throw  themselves  and  their  measures  upon  the  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  House.  Sefton  informed  me  the  other  night  that 
they  had  resolved  not  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  proposing  any  renewal  of  the  Civil  List,  but  to  refer 
the  whole  question  to  Parliament.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
such  conduct  equally  foolish  and  unjust,  and  that  it  amounted 
to  an  abdication  of  their  Ministerial  functions,  and  a  surrender 
of  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Legislative  power ;  in  itself 
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amounting  to  a  revolution  not  of  dynasty  and  institutions,  but 
of  system  of  Government  in  tbia  country.  He  is  the  dme 
damnie  of  Lord  Grey,  and  defends  every  tiling,  of  course. 

O'Connell  is  gone  rabid  to  Ireland,  having  refused  a  silk 
ffown,  and  resolved  to  pull  down  Lord  Anglesey's  popularity. 
Shie!  writes  word  that  they  have  resolved  not  to  give  Lord 
Anglesey  a  public  reception,  and  to  propose  an  ovation  for 
O'Connell.  The  law  appointoaenta  there,  made  without  any 
adequate  reason,  have  been  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  dis- 
gust every  party  in  Ireland,  and  to  do,  or  promise  to  do,  in 
their  ultimate  results,  as  much  harm  as  possible.  So  much  for 
the  only  act  that  the  Ministers  have  yet  performed. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  Lyndhurst  yesterday,  who 
thinks  the  way  is  already  preparing  for  Peel's  return  to  oflicc, 
and  that  he  must  be  Prime  Minister.  I  told  bim  that  I 
thought  Peel  had  a  fine  game  to  play,  but  that  his  own  was 
just  as  good,  as  Peel  could  do  nothing  without  him  in  the 
other  House ;  to  which  be  replied  that  they  should  have  no 
difficulty,  and  could  make  a  Government  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  interpose  his  claims  and  aspire  again  to 
be  at  the  head ,  to  which  I  said  that  tliey  must  not  listen  to 
it,  ^8  the  countiy  would  not  bear  it,  he  said  he  was  afraid 
the  Duke's  own  S(,t  and  his  women  were  encouraging  him  in 
such  views  Now  that  it  is  alt  o^cr,  his  own  Cabinet  admit 
as  freely  as  anybody  Ins  Ministerial  despotism.  Lyndhurst 
partikes  of  the  general  alarm  at  the  itate  of  affairs,  and  of 
the  astonishment  which  I  and  others  feel  at  the  apathy  of 
those  who  are  most  interested  m  averting  the  impending 
danger  Yesterday  Mr  &t^pleto^  (Canning's  late  private 
secretary)  called  on  me  to  discu-is  this  subject,  and  the  pro- 
priety and  feasibibly  of  setting  up  some  dike  to  arrest  the 
torrent  of  innovation  and  revolution  that  is  bursting  in  on 
every  side.  AH  the  press  almost  is  silenced,  or  united  on 
the  other  side,  J^ohn  Jivll  alone  fights  the  battle,  but 
John  Hull  defends  so  many  indefensible  things  that  its 
advocacy  is  not  worth  much.  An  anti-Radical  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  might  be  of  some  use,  provided  it 
was  well  sustained.  I  wrote  a  letter  yesterday  to  Barnes,' 
remonstrating  upon  the  genera!  tone  of  the  Times,  and 
inviting  him  to  adopt  some  Conservative  principles  in  the 

'  [Mr.  Baniea  woh  then  editor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  fltid  retained  flmt 

CBition  till  his  death  in  1841.    Mr.  Grovlllc  was  well  ucqunintcd  with  Lim,  and 
dnhighopinioDOf  his  talents,  dinraetor,  and  influence] 
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midst  of  Ilia  zeal  for  Rsforni.  Stanley  told  me  that  hia 
election  (at  Preston)  was  lost  by  the  stupidity  or  ill-will  of 
the  returning  officer,  w!io  managed  the  booths  in  such  a 
way  that  Hunt's  voters  were  enabled  to  vote  over  and  over 
at  different  booths,  and  that  he  bad  no  doubt  of  reducing 
his  majority  on  a  scrutiny. 

December  22rf. — Dudley  showed  mo  Pnillpot's  (Bishop 
of  Exeter)  correspondence  with  Melbourne  and  minutes  of 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  commendam  of  the  living 
of  Stanhope  ;  trimming  letters.  The  Bishop  ma<le  proposals 
to  the  Government  which  they  rejected,  and  at  last,  after 
writing  one  of  the  ablest  letters!  ever  read,  iu  which  he 
exposed  their  former  conduct  and  present  njotives,  he  said 
that  as  the  Ministers  had  thought  fit  to  exert  the  power  they 
had  over  him,  he  should  show  them  that  he  liad  some  over 
thern,  and  appeal  to  public  opinion  to  decide  between  them. 
On  tliis  they  gave  way,  and  agreed  to  an  arrangement  which, 
if  not  satisfactory  to  him,  will  leave  him  as  to  income  not 
much  worse  off  than  he  was  before, 

December  23d. — Last  night  to  "Wilmot  Horton's  second 
lecture  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute;  I  could  not  go  to  the 
first.  He  deserves  great  credit  for  his  exertions,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  explain  to  the  laboring  classes  some  of  the 
truths  of  political  economy,  the  folly  of  thinking  that  the 
breaking  of  macliiuery  wilt  better  their  condition,  and  of 
course  the  efficacy  of  his  own  plan  of  emigration.  The  com- 
pany was  respectable  enough,  and  they  heard  him  with  great 
attention.  He  ia  full  of  zeal  and  animation,  but  bo  totally 
without  method  and  arrangement  that  he  is  hardly  intelli- 
gible. The  conclusion,  which  was  an  attack  on  Oobbett,  was 
well  done  and  even  eloquent.  There  were  a  good  many 
women,  and  several  wise  men,  such  as  Dr.  Birkbcck,  M'Cul- 
loch,  and  Owen  of  Lanark, 

0' Con  noil  had  a  triumphant  entry  into  Dublin,  and 
advised  that  no  honors  should  be  shown  to  Lord  Anglesey. 
They  had  an  interview  of  two  hours  in  London,  when  Lord 
Anglesey  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  said, 
'•  Strive  loiis  viribua  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Union ; "  when 
Lord  Anglesey  told  him  that  he  feared  he  should  then  be 
obliged  to  govern  Ireland  by  force,  so  that  they  are  at  daggers 
drawn.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  Repeal  is  making  rapid 
advances.     Moore'   told  me  that  he  had  seen  extraordinary 

'  [Thoicna  Mooro,  the  poet.] 
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signs  of  it,  and  t.liafc  men  of  the  middle  classes,  intelligent  and 
well  educated,  wislied  for  it,  though  thev  knew  the  disadvan- 
tages tliat  ivonlil  attend  a  severance  of  their  connection  with 
England.  He  said  that  he  could  understand  it,  for  as  an  Irish- 
man he  felt  it  himself, 

Itoeliampton,  December  %Qth. — At  Lord  Clifden'a ;  Luttrell, 
Bviig,  and  Dudley;  the  latter  very  mad,  did  nothing  but 
soliloquize,  walk  abiaut,  munch,  and  rail  at  Reform  of  every 
kind.  Lord  Anglesey  has  entered  Dublin  amid  silence  and 
indifference,  all  produced  by  O'Connell's  orders,  whose  entry 
was  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  thousands,  and  hia 
speeches  then  and  since  have  been  more  violent  than  ever. 
His  authority  and  popularity  are  unabated,  and  he  is  em- 
ploying them  to  do  all  the  mischief  ho  can,  his  first  object 
being  to  make  friends  cf  the  Oraugemen,  to  whom  he  affects 
to  humble  liimself,  and  lie  has  on  all  public  occasions  caused 
the  orange  ribbon  to  be  joined  with  the  green. 

We  had  a  meeting  at  the  Council  Office  on  Friday  to 
order  a  prayer  "  on  account  of  the  troubled  state  of  certain 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  " — great  nonsense. 

The  King  of  the  French  has  put  an  end  to  the  disturb- 
ances of  Paris  about  the  sentence  on  the  ex-Ministers  by  a 
gallant  coup  iPkat.  At  night,  when  the  streets  were  most 
crowded  and  agitated,  he  sallied  from  the  Palais  Boyal  on 
horseback  with  his  son,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  his  per- 
sonal cortege,  and  paraded  through  Paris  for  two  hours.  This 
did  the  business ;  he  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause, 
and  at  once  reduced  every  thing  to  tranquillity.  He  deserves 
his  throne  for  this,  and  will  probably  keep  it. 

December  30(A. — Notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  happy  termination  of  the  disorders 
and  tumults  at  Paris  last  week,  the  greatest  alarm  still  pre- 
vails about  the  excitement  in  that  place.  In  consequence  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  passed  some  resolutions  alter- 
ing tlie  constitution  of  the  National  Guard,  and  voting  the  post 
of  Commandant-General  unnecessary,  Lafayette  resigned  and 
has  been  replaced  by  Lobau.  I  never  remember  times  like 
these,  nor  read  of  such — the  terror  and  lively  expectation 
which  prevail,  and  the  way  in  which  people's  minds  are  turned 
backward  and  forward  from  France  to  Ireland,  then  range  ex- 
clusively to  Poland  or  Piedmont,  and  fix  again  on  the  burn- 
ings, riots,  and  executions  here. 

Lord  Anglesey's  cntrv  into  Dublin  turned  out  not  to  have 
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been  so  mortifying  to  liiiii  as  was  at  first  reported.  He  was 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  people,  and  by  all  the  most 
eminent  and  respectable  in  Dublin,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
very  well  pleased,  and  found  it  hetter  tlian  !ie  espected. 
War  broke  out  between  him  and  O'Connell  without  loss  of 
time.  O'Connell  had  intended  to  have  a  procession  of  the 
trades,  and  a  notice  from  him  was  to  have  been  published 
oTid  stuck  over  the  door  of  every  chapel  and  public  place  in 
Dublin.  Anglesey  issued  his  proclamation,  and  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  when  O'Connell'a  notice  was  to  appear  had  it 
pasled  up,  and  one  copy  laid  on  O'Coonell's  breakfast- table, 
at  which  anticipation  he  chuckled  mightily.  O'Connell  in- 
stantly issued  a  handbill  desiring  the  people  to  obey,  as  if 
the  order  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  to  derive  its  authority 
from  his  permission,  and  he  afterward  made  an  able  speech. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  never  was  so  extraor- 
dinary and  so  eccentric  a  position  as  his.  It  is  a  moral  power 
and  influence  as  great  in  its  way,  and  as  strangely  acquired,  as 
Bonaparte's  political  power  was.  Utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame  and  decency,  trampling  truth  and  honor  under  his  feet, 
cast  olF  by  nil  respectable  men,  he  makes  his  faults  and  his 
vices  subservient  to  the  extension  of  his  influence,  for  he  says 
and  does  whatever  suits  liis  purpose  for  the  moment,  secure 
that  no  detection  or  subsequent  exposure  will  have  the  slight- 
est effect  with  those  over  whose  minds  and  passions  he  rules 
with  such  despotic  sway.  He  cares  not  whom  be  insults,  be- 
cause, having  covered  hJs  cowardice  with  tbe  cloak  of  religious 
scruples,  he  is  invulnerable,  and  will  resent  no  retaliation  that 
can  be  offered  him.  He  has  chalked  out  to  himself  a  course 
of  ambition  which,  though  not  of  the  highest  kind — if  the  con- 
sentiena  lans  bonornm  is  indispensable  to  the  aspirations  of 
noble  minds — has  every  thing  in  it  that  can  charm  a  some- 
what vulgar  but  highly  active,  restless,  and  imaginative 
being ;  and  nobody  can  deny  to  him  the  praise  of  inimitable 
dexterity,  versatility,  and  even  prudence,  in  the  employment 
of  the  means  which  he  makes  conducive  to  his  ends.  He  is 
thoi-OHghly  acquainted  with  the  audiences  which  he  addresses 
and  the  people  upon  whom  he  practises,  and  he  operates  upon 
their  passions  with  the  precision  of  a  dexterous  anatomist  who 
knows  the  direction  of  every  muscle  and  fibre  of  the  human 
frame.  After  having  been  throughout  the  Catholic  question 
the  furious  enemy  of  the  Orangemen,  upon  whom  he  lavished 
c(i    abuse,  he   has   suddenly  turned 
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round,  and,  inviting  tbem  to  join  him  on  the  Repeal  question, 
has  not  only  offered  them  a  fraternal  embrace  and  has  hum- 
bled himself  to  the  dust  in  apologies  and  demands  for  pardon, 
but  he  has  entirely  and  at  once  succeeded,  and  he  is  now  as 
popular  or  more  so  with  the  Protestants  (or  rather  Orange- 
men) as  he  was  before  with  the  Catholics,  and  Crnmpton 
writes  word  that  the  lower  order  of  Protestants  are  with  him 
to  a  man. 

1831. 

January  2d — Came  up  to  town  yesterday  to  dine  with  the 
Villiers  at  a  dinner  of  clever  men,  got  up  at  the  Athenaeum, 
and  was  extremely  bored.  The  original  party  was  broken  up 
by  various  excuses,  and  the  vacancies  supplied  by  men  none 
of  whom  I  knew.  There  were  Poulett  Thomson,  tiireo  Vil- 
liers, Taylor,  Younp,  whom  T  knew;  the  rest  I  never  saw  be- 
fore— Duller,  Romilly,  Senior,  Maule,'  a  man  whose  name  I 
forgot,  and  Walker,  a  police  magistrate,  all  men  of  more  or 
less  talent  and  information,  and  altogether  producing  any  thing 
but  an  agreeable  party.  Maule  was  senior  wrangler  and  senior 
medalist  at  Cambridge,  and  is  a  lawyer.  He  was  nephew  to 
the  man  with  whom  I  was  at  school  thiirty  years  ago,  and  I 
had  never  seen  him  since ;  lie  was  then  a  very  clever  boy,  and 
assisted  to  teach  the  Iroys,  being  admirably  well  taught  him- 
self by  his  uncle,  who  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  great 
brute.  I  have  young  Maule  now  in  my  mind's  eye  suspended 
by  the  hair  of  his  head  while  being  welt  caned,  and  recollect 
as  if  it  was  yesterday  his  doggedly  drumming  a  lesson  of  Ter- 
ence into  my  dull  and  reluctant  brain  as  we  walked  up  and 
down  the  garden-walk  before  the  house.  When  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  I  had  no  recollection  of  him,  but  when  I  found 
out  who  he  was  I  went  up  to  him  with  the  blandest  manner 
as  he  sat  reading  a  newspaper,  and  said  that  "  1  believed  we 
had  once  been  well  acquainted,  though  we  had  not  met  for 
twenty-seven  years."  He  looked  up  and  said,  "  Oh,  it  is  too 
long'  ago  to  talk  about,"  and  then  turned  back  to  his  paper. 
So  I  set  him  down  for  a  brute  like  his  uncle  and  troubled  him 
no  further.  I  am  very  sure  that  dinners  of  all  fools  have  as 
good  a  chance  of  being  agreeable  as  dinners  of  all  clever  peo- 
ple ;  at  least  the  former  are  often  gay,  and  the  latter  are  fre- 
quently heavy.  Nonsense  and  folly  gilded  over  with  good 
breeding  and  les  usages  du  munde  produce  often  more  agreC' 

'  [Afterward  Mi-.  Justire  Miiule.] 
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able  results  than  a  collection  of  rude,  awkward  intellectual 
powers. 

Roehampton,  January  4th. — Called  on  Ladj  Canning  this 
morning,  who  wanted  rae  to  read  some  of  her  papers.  Most 
of  them  (which  are  very  curious)  I  had  s,;cn  before,  but  for- 
gotten. I  read  fiie  long  minute  of  Canning's  conversation 
with  the  King  ten  days  before  his  Majesty  put  the  formation 
of  the  Administration  in  his  hands.  They  both  appear  to  have 
been  explicit  enough.  The  King  went  tlirough  his  whole  life, 
and  talked  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  particularly  about  the 
Catholic  question,  on  wiiich  he  said  he  had  always  entertained 
llie  same  opinions — the  same  as  those  of  George  III.  and  the 
Duke  of  York — and  that  with  the  speech  of  the  latter  he  en- 
tirely concurred,  except  in  the  "so  help  me  Gtod"  at  the  end, 
which  he  thought  unnecessary.  He  said  he  wished  the  Coro- 
nation Oath  to  be  altered,  and  had  proposed  it  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool. His  great  anxietj'  was  not  to  be  annoyed  with  the 
discussion  of  the  questien,  to  keep  Canning  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool's colleagues,  and  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  some 
anti-Catholic  Peer,  This  Canning  would  not  hear  of;  he  said 
that  having  lost  Lord  Liverpool  he  had  lost  liis  only  support 
in  the  Cabinet,  that  the  King  knew  how  he  had  been  thwarted 
by  others,  and  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
go  on  but  for  Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  could  not  serve  under 
anybody  else,  or  act  with  efficacy  except  as  First  Minister, 
that  he  would  not  afford  in  his  person  an  example  of  any  such 
rule  as  that  support  of  the  Catholic  question  was  to  be  ipso 
facto  an  exclusion  from  the  chief  oihce  of  the  Government, 
that  he  advised  the  King  to  try  and  make  an  anti-Catholic 
Ministry,  and  thought  that  with  his  feelings  and  opinions  on 
the  subject  it  was  what  he  ought  to  do.  This  the  King  said 
was  out  of  the  question.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Can- 
ning said  that  if  he  continued  in  his  service  he  must  continue 
as  free  as  he  had  before ;  that  desirous  as  he  was  to  contribute 
to  the  King's  ease  and  comfort,  he  could  not  in  any  way  pledge 
himself  on  the  subject,  because  lie  should  be  assuredly  ques- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  must  have  it  in  his 
power  to  reply  that  he  was  perfectly  free  to  act  on  that  ques-  , 
tion  as  iie  had  ever  done,  and  that  he  thought  the  King  would 
better  consult  his  own  ease  by  retaining  him  in  office  without 
any  pledge,  relying  on  hfe  desire  above  all  things  to  consult 
!iis  Majesty's  case  and  comfort.  He  said  among  other  things 
tliat,  though  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  never 
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had  any  patronage  placed  at  hie  disposal,  nor  a  single  place 
to  give  away. 

About  the  time  of  this  conversation,  Canning  was  out  of 
humor  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  lie  had  heard  that 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Government,  who  pretended  to  be 
attached  to  the  Duke,  had  spoken  of  him  (Canning)  in  the 
most  violent  and  abusive  terms.  In  their  opinions  he  con- 
ceived the  Duke  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  implicated,  and 
this  produced  some  coldness  in  his  manner  toward  him. 
Shortly  after  Arbuthnot  came  to  him,  complained  first  and 
explained  after,  and  said  the  Duke  would  call  upon  him.  The 
Duke  did  call,  and  in  a  conversation  of  two  hours  Canning 
told  him  all  that  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  King, 
thereby  putting  the  Duke,  as  he  supposed,  in  complete  pos- 
session of  his  sentiments  as  to  the  recocstruction  of  the  . 
Government.  A  few  days  after,  Mr,  Canning  was  charged  by 
the  Kiufj  to  lay  before  him  the  plan  of  an  Administration,  and 
upon  this  he  wrote  the  letter  to  his  former  colleagues  which 
produced  so  miicli  discussion.  I  read  the  letters  to  the  Duke, 
liathurst,  Melville,  and  Bexley,  nnd  I  must  say  tl.'at  the  one 
to  the  Duke  was  rather  tlie  stiffest  of  the  whole,'  though  it 
was  not  so  cold  as  the  Duke  chose  to  consider  it.  Tlieii  came 
his  letter  to  the  Duke  on  his  speech,  and  the  Duke's  answer. 
When  I  read  these  last  j'car,  I  thought  the  Duke  had  much 
thebestofit;  but  I  must  alter  this  opinion  if  it  be  tnic  that 
be  knew  Mr.  Canning's  opinions,  as  it  is  stated  that  he  did 
entirely,  after  tlieir  long  interview,  at  which  the  conversation 
with  the  King  was  communicated  to  him.  That  materially 
alters  the  case.  There  was  a  letter  from  Peel  declining,  en- 
tirely on  the  ground  of  objecting  to  a  pro-Catholic  Premier, 
and  on  the  impossibility  of  his  administering  Ireland  with  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Ti-easury  of  a  different  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject from  his  own.  There  was  likewise  a  curious  correspond- 
ence relative  to  a  paper  written  by  the  Duke  of  York  during 
his  last  illness,  and  not  very  long  before  his  death,  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  on  the  dangers  of  the  country  from  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  question,  the  object  of  which  (though  it  was 
.vaguely  expressed)  was  to  turn  out  the  Catholic  members  and 
form  a  Protestani  Goveniment,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  Catholic  interest.  This  Jjord  Liverpoijl  communicated 
(privately)  to  Canning,  and  it  was  aflervvurd  communicated 
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to  the  Kinp;,  who  appeara  (the  answer  was  not  there)  to  have 
^ven  the  Duke  of  York  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  for  there  is  a 
reply  of  tlie  Duke's  to  the  King,  full  of  devotion,  zeal,  and 
affection  to  his  person,  and  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
breaking  up  the  Government,  an  idea  which  could  have 
arisen  only  from  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  his  letter 
by  Lord  Liverpool.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  ho  did 
mean  that,  for  his  letter  couid  have  meant  nothing;  else.  The 
whole  thing  is  curious,  for  he  xvas  aware  that  he  was  dying, 
and  he  says  so. 

January  \%th. — Passed  two  days  at  Panshangor;  but  my 
room  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not  sit  in  it  to  write.  Nobody 
tliere  but  F.  Lamb  and  J.  Russell.  Lady  Cowper  told  me 
what  had  passed  relative  to  the  negotiation  with  Melbourne 
last  year,  and  which  the  Duke  or  his  friends  denied.  The 
person  who  was  employed  (and  whom  she  did  not  name)  told 
F.Lamb  that  the  Duke  would  take  in  Melbourne  and  two 
others  {[  am  not  sure  it  was  not  three),  but  not  Huskisson. 
He  said  that  it  would  be  fairer  at  once  to  say  that  those 
terms  would  not  be  accepted,  and  to  save  him  therefore  from 
offering  them  ;  that  Melbourne  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
Government  which  did  not  include  Huskisson  and  Lord  Grey, 
and  that  upon  this  answer  the  matter  dropped.  I  don't  think 
the  Duke  can  be  blamed  for  answering  to  anybody  who  chose 
to  ask  him  any  questions  on  the  subject,  that  lie  had  made  no 
offer;  it  was  the  truth,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  and  a 
Minister  must  have  some  shelter  against  impertinent  ques- 
tioners, or  he  would  be  at  their  mercy.  An  Envoy  is  come 
here  from  the  Poles,'  ^vho  brought  a  tetter  from  Prince  Czai'- 
toryski  to  Lord  Grey,  who  has  not  seen  him,  and  whose  arri- 
val has  naturally  given  umbrage  to  the  Lievens. 

tfamiary  IWi. — ^To  Roehampton  on  Saturday  till  Monday, 
having  been  at  the  Grove  on  Friday.  George  Villiers  at  the 
Grove  showed  me  a  Dublin  paper  with  an  attack  on  Stanley's 
l)roclamation,  and  also  a  character  of  Plunket  drawn  with 
great  severity  and  by  a  masterly  hand ;  it  is  supposed  to  be 

'  [ThlaEnvoy  was  CoUQt  Alexander  Wulewslti,  a  imtm-a!  sonoftlie  Emperor 
Xapoloon,  who  afterward  played  u  considerable  part  in  the  aSiurs  of  France 
and  of  Eiimpo,  aspo<aaUy  under  tiie  Second  Empire.  During  his  residonoe  in 
Txiinlon  in  18S1  lia  momed  lady  Caroline  Montagu,  a  dftnghtor  of  tlio  Earl  of 
tfandwioli,  but  alie  did  not  live  lonft.  I  rcmemlior  oalling  upon  him  in  St. 
James's  I'lnco,  and  seeing  onrda  of  invitation  for  La<ly  Groj's  assombliag  stuck 
in  liis  glass.  Tlio  fact  is  he  was  ivoiid'^rfally  liandsome  and  agreoiible,  and 
soon  huortina  popular  in  Lnndon  socict  1-.  ] 
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by  Baron  Smith,  a  judge  who  is  very  able,  but  fanciful  and 
disaffected.  He  will  never  suffer  any  but  policemen  or-  sol- 
diers to  be  hanged  of  those  whom  he  tries.  George  Villiers 
came  from  Hatfield,  wiiere  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  told  hiiu  that  he  had  committed  a 
great  error  in  his  Administration  in  not  paying  more  attention 
to  the  press,  and  in  not  sscuring  a  portion  of  it  on  his  side 
and  getting  good  writers  into  his  employment,  that  he  had 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  that  he  was  now 
convinced  wliat  a  great  mistake  it  was.  At  Eoehamptou 
nothing  new  escept  that  the  Reform  plan  is  supposed  to  be 
settled,  or  nearly  so.  Dunoannon  has  been  consulted,  and  he 
and  one  or  two  more  have  had  meetings  with  Durham,  who 
were  to  lay  their  joint  plans  before  Lord  Grey  first,  and  lie 
afterward  brought  them  to  the  Cabinet. 

Ellis  told  me  (a  curious  thing  enough)  that  Croker  (for  his 
"  Boswell's  Life  o£  Johnson  ")  had  collected  various  anecdotes 
from  other  books,  but  that  the  only  new  and  original  ones 
were  those  he  had  got  from  Lord  Stowell,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Johnson,  and  that  he  had  written  them  under  Stoweli's  dic- 
tation. Sir  Walter  Scott  wanted  to  see  them,  and  Croker  sent 
them  to  him  in  Scotland  by  the  post.  The  bag  was  lost ;  no 
tidings  could  be  heard  of  it,  Croker  had  no  copy,  and  Stowell 
is  in  his  dotage  and  can't  be  got  to  dictate  again.  So  much 
for  the  anecdote ;  then  conies  the  story,  I  said  how  surpris- 
ing this  was,  for  notiiing  was  so  rare  as  a  miscarriage  by  the 
post.  He  said,  "  Not  at  all,  for  I  myself  lost  (wo  reviews  in 
tiie  same  way.  I  sent  them  both  to  Brougham  to  forward  to 
Jeffrey  (for  the  Hdinhurgli),  and  they  were  both  lost  in  tJte 
same  way  ! "     That  villain  Brougham  ! 

G.  Lamb  said  that  the  King  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  and  this  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Keate,  the 
surgeon,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  wfis  going  the 
way  of  both  his  brothers.  He  will  be  a  great  loss  in  these 
times ;  he  knows  his  business,  lets  his  Ministers  do  as  they 
please,  but  expects  to  be  informed  of  every  thing.  He  lives 
a  strange  life  at  Brighton,  with  tagrag  and  bobtail  about  him, 
and  always  open  house.  The  Queen  is  a  prude,  and  will  not 
let  the  ladies  come  d^oUet^s  to  her  parties.  George  IV., 
who  liked  ample  expanses  of  that  sort,  would  not  let  lliem  bs 
covered.  In  the  moan  time  matters  don't  seem  more  promis- 
ing either  here  or  abroad.  In  Ireland  there  is  open  war  be- 
tween Anglesey  and  O'Connell,  to  whom  it  is  glory  enough 
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(of  liis  sort)  to  be  on  a  kind  of  par  with  the  Viceroy,  and  to 
nave  a  po^ver  equal  to  that  of  the  Grovemment.  Anglesey 
issues  proclamation  after  proclamation,  the  other  speeches  and 
letters  in  retort.  His  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  put  down, 
hut  he  finds  other  places  to  harangue  at,  and  letters  he  can 
always  publish;  but  he  does  not  appear  in  quite  bo  trium- 
phant an  attitude  as  he  did.  The  O'Connell  tribute  is  said  to 
have  failed;  no  men  of  property  or  respectability  join  him, 
and  he  is  after  all  only  the  leader  of  a  mob;  but  it  is  a  better 
sort  of  mob,  and  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  the  or- 
ganization which  has  bitterly  become  an  integral  part  of  mob 
tiictics.  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  the  state  of  that 
country,  and  everybody  expects  that  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  with  extraordi- 
naiT  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  anarchy.  O'Con- 
nell  is  a  coward,  and  that  is  the  best  cliance  of  his  beio{^ 
beaten  at  last. 

Lord  I.yndhurst  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Baron  yesterday 
morning,  Alexander  retiring  without  an  equivalent,  and  only 
having  waited  for  quarter-day,  Brougham  has  bad  a  violent 
squabble  in  his  Court  with  Sugden,  who  having  bullied  the 
Vice-Chan  eel  lor  and  governed  Lyndhurst,  has  a  mind  to  do 
the  same  by  Brougham  ;  besides,  he  hates  him  for  the  repeated 
thrashings  he  got  from  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  will  take  his  revenge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  I'he  present  affair  was  merely  that 
Brougham  began  writing,  when  Sugden  stopped  and  told  him 
"  it  was  no  use  his  going  on  if  his  Lordship  would  not  attend 
to  the  argument,"  and  so  forth. 

I  met  Lyndhurst  at  dinner  yesterday,  who  talks  of  himself 
as  standing  on  neutral  ground,  disconnected  with  politics.  It 
is  certainly  understood  that  he  is  not  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  present  Government,  but  of  course  be  is  not  to  be  against 
them.  Eis  example  is  a  lesson  to  statesmen  to  be  frugal,  for 
if  he  had  been  rich  be  would  have  had  a  better  game  before 
him.  He  told  a  curious  anecdote  about  a  trial.  There  was  a 
(civi!)  cause  in  which  the  jury  would  not  agree  on  their  ver- 
dict. They  retired  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  and  remained 
till  one  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  when,  being  still  disagreed, 
a  juror  was  drawn.  Tliere  was  only  one  juror  who  held  out 
against  the  rest — Mr.  Berkeley  {member  for  Bristol).  Tlie 
case  was  tried  over  again,  and  the  jury  were  unanimously  of 
Mr.  Berkelev's   opinion,  which   was  in   fact  right,  a   piece   of 
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conscientious  obstinacy  which  prevented  the  legal  commission 
of  wron^. 

Itoehampton,  January  22d. — The  event  of  tbe  week  is 
O'Connell's  furest  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defea.t  tlie 
Lord-Lieutenant's  proclamation.  Lord  Anglesey  writes  to 
Lady  Anglesey  thus ;  "  I  Hm  just  come  from  p  consultation  of 
six  hours  with  the  law  officers,  the  result  of  which  is  a  deter- 
mination to  arrest  O'Connell,  for  things  are  now  come  to' that 
pass  that  the  question  is  whether  he  or  I  shall  govern  Ireland." 
We  await  the  result  with  great  anxiety,  for  the  opinion  of 
lawyers  seems  divided  as  to  the  legality  of  the  arrest,  and 
laymen  can  form  none. 

January  23d — No  uews;  Master  of  the  Rolls,  George 
Ponsonby,  and  George  Villiers  lioro.  Tiio  latter  told  a  story 
of  Plunket,  of  his  wit.  Lord  Wellesley's  iiide-de-camp  Keppel 
wrote  a  book  of  his  travels,  and  called  it  his  personal  narrative. 
Lord  Wellesley  was  quizzing  it,  and  said,  "  Personal  narrative  ? 
what  is  a  personal  narrative  ?  Lord  Piunket,  what  should  .you 
say  a  personal  narrative  meant?"  Plunket  answered,  "My 
Lord,  you  kuow  we  lawyers  always  understand  personal  as 
contradistinguished  from  reai"  And  one  or  two  others  of 
Parsons,  the  Irish  barrister.  Lord  Norbury  on  some  circuit 
was  on  the  bench  speaking,  and  an  ass  outside  brayed  so  loud 
that  nobody  could  hear.  He  exclaimed,  "  Do  stop  that  noise  I " 
Parsons  said,  "  My  Lord,  there  is  a  great  echo  here."  Some- 
body said  to  him  one  day,  "Mr,  Parsons,  have  you  heard  of 
my  son's  robbery  ?  "     "  No ;  whom  has  he  roblied  f  " 

Nothing  but  talk  about  O'Connell  and  his  trial,  and  we 
have  more  fears  he  will  be  acquitted  than  hopes  that  he  will 
be  convicted.  They  still  bum  in  the  country,  and  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  the  manufacturing  districts,  though  quiet,  are 
in  a  high  state  of  organization. 

January  35fA, — Met  Colonel  Napier '  last  night,  and  talked 
for  an  hour  of  the  state  of  tbe  country.  He  gave  me  a  curious 
account  of  the  organization  of  the  manufacturers  in  and  about 
Manchester,  who  are  divided  into  four  different  classes,  with 
different  cbjects,  partly  political,  generally  to  better  them- 
selves, but  vfith  a  regular  Government,  the  seat  of  which  is  in 
t!ie  Isle  of  Man.  He  says  that  the  agriculturists  are  likewise 
organized  in  Wiltshire,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
among  them  ;  he  thinlis  a  revolution  inevitable ;  and  when  1 
told  him  what  Southey  had  said — that  if  lie  had  money  enough 

'  [Sir  ■William  Najiicr,  autlior  of  tlio  "  lliatory  of  the  Peninsular  War."] 
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he  would  transport  his  family  to  America — lie  said  he  would 
not  himself  leave  England  in  times  of  danger,  hut  that  he 
should  like  to  remove  his  family  if  be  could. 

The  King  is  ill.  I  hope  he  won't  die ;  if  he  does,  and  the 
little  girl,  we  sliall  have  Cumberland,  and  (though  Lyndhurst 
said  he  would  make  a  very  good  King  the  other  night)  that 
would  be  a  good  moment  for  dispensing  with  the  regal  office. 
It  is  reported  that  they  differ  in  the  Cabinet  about  Reform  ; 
probably  not  true.  What  a  state  of  terror  and  confusion  nc 
are  in,  though  it  seems  to  make  no  diiference  1 

January  31st — At  Roehampton  on  Saturday  ;  Ixjrd  Rob- 
ert Spencer  and  Sir  G.  Robinson.  Agar  Ellis  had  just  re- 
signed the  Woods,  after  asking  to  he  made  a  Peer,  which  they 
refused.  All  last  week  nobody  thought  of  any  thing  but 
O'Connell,  and  great  was  the  joy  at  the  charge  of  Judge 
Jcbb,  tlio  unanimous  opinion  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
finding  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Wliatever  happens.  Government 
are  now  justified  in  the  course  they  have  taken  ;  and  now  ho 
has  traversed,  which  looks  like  weakness,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  he  is  beaten  ;  but  he  is  so  astute,  and  so  full  of 
resources,  that  I  would  never  answer  for  his  being  beaten  till 
I  see  liim  in  prison  or  find  his  popularity  gone.  The  sub- 
scription produced  between  £7,000  and  £8,000,  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary thing,  and  tbe  most  wonderful  effect  I  ever  heard 
of  the  power  of  moral  causes  over  the  human  body,  that  Lord 
Anglesey,  who  has  scarcely  been  out  of  pain  at  all  for  years 
■during  any  considerable  intervals,  has  been  quite  free  from  his 
complaint  (the  tic-dnulourcux)  since  he  has  been  in  Ireland ; 
the  excitement  of  these  events,  and  the  influence  of  that  ex- 
citement on  his  nervous  system,  have  produced  this  effect. 
There  is  a  puzzler  lor  philosophy,  and  such  an  amalgamation 
of  moral  and  physical  accidents  as  is  well  worth  unraveling 
for  thoEe  who  are  wise  enough. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  dinner  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  to 
name  the  SheriSfe,  and  there  was  I  in  attendance  on  my  old 
school-fellows  and  associates  Richmond,  Durham,  Graham,  all 
great  men  now ! 

While  some  Jo  luugh,  and  soihc  do  weep, 
Thus  runs  the  ivorld  away. 

Lord  Grey  was  not  there,  for  he  was  gone  to  Brighton  to 
lay  the  Reform  Bill  before  tbe  King.  What  a  man  Brougham 
is ;  he  wants  lo  ride  his  Chancery  steed  to  the  Devil,  as  if  be 
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had  not  euougli  to  do.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to 
come  and  hear  causes  in  oitr  Court ; '  but  as  I  knew  it  was  only 
to  provoke  Leach,  I  would  not  let  him  come,  and  told  the  Lord 
President  we  had  no  causes  for  him  to  hear.  He  insisted,  so 
did  I,  and  he  did  not  come  ;  but  some  day  I  will  invite  him, 
and  then  he  will  have  forffotten  it  or  ha\-e  something  else  to 
do,  and  lie  won't  come.  He  is  a  Jupiter-Scapin,  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

February  GlA. — Parliament  met  again  on  the  3d,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  exhibited  a  great  array  on  the  Opposition 
benches ;  nothing  was  done  the  iirst  day  but  the  announcement 
of  the  Reform  measure  for  the  2d  of  March,  to  be  brought  in 
by  Iiord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tliough  not 
a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  fact  is  tliat  if  a  Cabinet  Minister 
had  introduced  it,  it  must  have  been  Altliorp,  and  he  is 
wholly  unequal  to  it ;  he  cannot  speak  at  all,  so  that  though 
the  pretense  is  to  pay  a  compliment  to  John  Russell  because  he 
had  on  former  occasions  brought  fonvard  plans  of  Reform,  it 
is  really  expedient  to  take  the  burden  oiF  the  leader  of  the 
Government.  The  next  night  came  on  tlie  Civil  List,  and  as 
the  last  Government  \¥as  turned  out  on  this  question,  there 
had  existed  a  general  but  vague  expectation  tliat  some  won- 
defful  reductions  were  to  be  proposed  by  the  New  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Great,  then,  was  the  exultation  of  the 
Opposition  when  it  was  found  that  no  reductions  would  be  made, 
and  that  the  measure  of  this  Government  only  differed  from 
that  of  the  last  in  the  separation  of  the  King  s  personal  ex- 
penses from  the  other  charges  and  a  prospective  reduction  in 
the  Pension  List.  There  was  not  niuch  of  a  debate.  Althorp 
did  it  ill  by  all  accounts  ;  Graham  spoke  pretty  well,  and  Cal- 
craft,  who  could  do  nothing  while  in  office,  found  all  his 
energies  when  he  got  back  to  the  Opposition  benches,  and 
made  (everybody  says)  a  capital  speech.  There  is  certainly 
a  great  disappointment  that  the  Civil  List  does  not  produce 
some  economical  novelty,  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Government  will  be  affected  hy  it.  But  they 
have  taken  the  manliest  course,  and  the  truth  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  already  made  ail  possible  reductions,  unless 
the  King  and  the  Government  were  at  once  to  hang  out  tlie 
flag  of  poverty  and  change  their  wliole  system.     After  what 

'  [At  the  Privy  Council,  where  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  was  at  that  time 
iu  tha  habit  of  ajtting  ivith  two  lay  Privy  Councilors  to  hcnr  Pliiiitotion  Ap- 
peals.] 
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Sefton  had  tolil  nie  of  the  intentions  of  Government  about 
the  Pension  List,  and  my  reply  to  him,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
ine  to  find  they  could  not  act  on  such  a  principle ;  and  accord- 
ingly Lord  Atliorp  at  once  declared  the  opinion  and  intentions 
of  Government  about  the  Pensions,  instead  of  abandoning 
them  to  the  rage  of  the  House  of  Commons,  There  is  not 
even  a  surmise  as  to  the  intended  measure  of  Reform,  the 
secret  of  which  is  well  kept,  but  I  suspect  the  confidence  of 
the  Reformers  will  be  shaken  by  their  disappointment  about 
the  Civil  List.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  be  it  what  it  may,  that 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  carry  it,  for  the  Opposition 
promises  to  be  very  formidable  in  point  of  numbers;  and 
in  speaking  the  two  parties  are,  as  to  the  first  class,  pretty 
evenly  divided — Palmerston,  the  Grants,  Graham,  Stanley, 
John  Russell,  on  one  side ;  Peel,  Calcraft,  Hardinge,  Dawson, 
on  the  other  side;  fewer  in  number,  but  Peel  immeasurably 
the  best  on  either  side — but  in  the  second  line,  and  among  tie 
younger  ones,  the  Opposition  are  far  inferior. 

Mibruary  ^th. — Just  got  into  my  new  home — Poulett 
Thomson's  house,  which  I  have  taken  for  a  year.  The  day 
before  yesterday  came  the  news  that  the  French  had  refused 
the  nomination  of  the  Dug  de  Nemours  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  the  neivs  of  his  being  chosen  having  come  on 
Sunday.  The  Ministers  were  rayonnants ;  Lord  Lansdowne 
came  to  his  office  and  told  it  me  witli  prodigious  glee; 

Met  with  Sir  J,  Burke  on  Sunday  at  Brookes's,  who  said 
that  O'Connell  was  completely  beaten  by  the  address  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  among  whom  were  men — Mahon,  for 
instance  (O'Gormau  Mahon's  uncle) — who  liad  always  stood 
by  him,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  completely  beaten,  and  his 
resources  for  mischief  are  so  great  that  he  will  rally  again 
before  long,  I  have  little  doubt.  However,  what  has  occurred 
has  been  productive  of  great  good;  it  has  elicited  a  strong 
Conservative  demonstration,  and  proved  that  out  of  the  rabble- 
ocracy  (for  every  thing  is  in  ocr«cy  now)  his  power  is  anything 
but  unlimited.  There  are  20,000  men  in  Ireland,  so  Lord  Hill 
told  me  last  night.  Hunt'  spoke  for  two  hours  last  night; 
his  manner  and  appearance  very  good,  like  a  country  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  a  sort  of  rural  dignity  about  it,  very 
civil,  good-humored,  and  respectful  to  the  House,  but  dull ; 
listened  to,  however,  and  very  well  received. 
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February  12(/i. — The  debate  tlirco  nigiits  aj^o  on  Irelattd, 
broun^ht  on  by  O'Gorman  Malion,  is  said  to  have  been  the  best 
that  has  beec  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years, 
Palmerston,  Burdett,  Althorp,  Peel,  Wyse,  all  made  good 
speeches ;  it  was  spirited,  statesmanlike,  and  creditable  to  the 
House,  which  wanted  some  such  exhibition  to  raise  its  credit,. 
I  saw  the  day  before  yesterday  a  curious  letter  from  Southey 
to  Brougham,  which  some  day  or  other  will  probably  appear. 
Taylor  showed  it  me.  Brougham  had  written  to  hiin  to  ask 
him  what  his  opinion  was  as  to  the  encouragement  that  could 
be  given  to  literature,  by  rewarding  or  honoring  literary  men, 
and  suggested  (I  did  not  see  his  letter)  that  the  Guelphic 
Order  should  be  bestowed  upon  them,  Southey's  reply  was 
very  courteous,  but  in  a  style  of  suppressed  irony  and  forced 
politeness,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  chafed  spirit,  which 
was  kept  down  by  an  effort.  "  You,  mv  Lord,  are  now  on  the 
Conservative  side,"  was  one  of  his  ptrases,  which  implied 
that  the  Chancellor  had  not  always  been  on  that  side.  He 
suggested  that  it  might  be  useful  to  establish  a  sort  of  lay 
fellowships ;  £10,000  would  give  £10  of  £500  and  £35  of 
£300;  but  he  proposed  them  not  to  reward  tlie  meritorious, 
but  as  a  means  of  silencing  or  luring  the  mischievous.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  he  laid  no  stress  on  this  plan,  or  con- 
sidered it  practicable,  and  only  proposed  it  because  he  thought 
he  must  suggest  something.  He  said  that  honors  might  be 
desirable  to  scientific  men,  as  they  were  so  considered  on  the 
Continent,  and  Newton  and  Davy  had  been  titled,  but  for 
himself,  if  a  Gtielphio  distinction  was  adopted,  "he  should 
be  a  Ghibelline."  He  ended  by  saying  that  all  ho  asked  for 
was  a  repeal  of  the  Copyright  Act,  which  took  from  the 
families  of  literary  men  the  only  property  they  had  to  give 
them,  and  this  "I  ask  for  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who 
is  conscious  that  he  has  labored  for  posterity."  It  is  a  remark- 
able letter, 

February  IZth. — The  Budget,  which  was  brought  forward 
two  nights  ago,  has  given  great  dissatisfaction  ;  Goulbum 
attacked  the  taxation  of  the  funds  {half  per  cent,  on  trans- 
fer of  stock  and  land)  in  the  best  speech  he  ever  made, 
Peel  in  another  good  speech.  The  bankers  assailed  it  one 
after  another,  and  not  a  man  on  the  Government  side 
spoke  decently.  Great,  of  course,  was  the  exultation  of  the 
Opposition,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  will  be  withdrawn 
and  a  Property  Tax  laid  on  instead.     There  is  a  meeting  to- 
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day  ill  Downing  Street,  at  wliich  I  suspect  it  will  be  an- 
nounced. The  Budget  must  appear  hurried,  and  nothing' 
but  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  could  have 
justified  their  bringing  it  on  so  soon.  In  two  months, 
besides  having  foreign  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence  on 
tlieir  hands,  they  have  concocted  a  lleform  Bill  and  settled 
the  finances  of  the  nation  for  the  next  year,  which  is  quite 
ludicrous  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  have  money  voted  imme- 
diately, that  in  case  they  should  bo  beaten  on  Reform  or  any 
other  vital  question  which  may  compel  them  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  they  may  have  passed  their  estimates  and 
be  provided  with  funds.  Tlieir  secrets  are  well  kept — 
rather  too  well,  for  nobody  knew  of  this  Budget,  and  not  a 
soul  has  a  guess  what  their  Reform  is  to  be.  At  present 
nothing  can  cut  a  poorer  figure  than  the  Government  does  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  they  have  shown  how  weak  a 
Government  a  strong  Opposition  may  make. 

I  have  just  been  to  hear  Benson  preach  at  the  Temple, 
but  I  was  so  distant  that  I  heard  iil.  His  manner  is  im- 
pressive, and  language  good  without  being  ambitious,  but  I 
was  rather  disappointed.  Brougham  was  there,  with  Lord 
King  of  all  people  ! 

Pebryari/  \5th. — ^Yesterday  morning,  news  came  that 
O'Connell  had  withdrawn  his  plea  of  not  guilty  and  (by  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Perrin)  pleaded  guilty,  to  the  unutterable  as- 
tonishment of  everybody,  and  not  less  delight.  Shiel  wrote 
word  that  his  heart  sank  at  the  terror  of  a  ]ail,  and  "  how 
would  such  a  man  face  a  battle,  who  could  not  encounter 
Newgate  ? "  Everybody's  impression  was  that  it  was  a 
compromise  with  the  law  officers,  and  that  he  pleaded  guilty 
on  condition  that  ho  should  not  be  brought  up  for  judgment, 
but  it  was  no  such  thing;  he  made  in  the  preceding  days  sev- 
eral indirect  overtures  to  Lord  Anglesey,  who  would  listen  to 
nothing,  and  told  him  that  after  his  conduct  he  could  do 
nothing  for  him,  and  that  he  must  take  his  own  course. 
He  comes  to  England  directly,  and  will  be  brought  up  for 
judgment  (if  at  all,  which  I  doubt)  next  term.  He  ^ves  out 
that  he  was  forced  to  do  this  in  order  to  hasten  to  England 
and  repair  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  errors  of  O'Gcorman 
Mahon.  There  is  no  calculating  what  may  be  the  extent  of 
the  credulity  of  an  Irish  mob  with  regard  to  him,  but  after 
all  his  bullies  and  bravadoes,  this  will  hardly  go  down  even 
with  them.     Shiel  says  "O'Connell  is  fallen  indeed."     I  trust 
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thougli  hardiy  dare  hope,  that  "  ho  sinks  like  stars  that  fall 
to  rise  no  more."  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  as- 
tonishmei.t  of  everybody  at  this  termination  of  the  law  pro- 
ceedings, which  iiave  ended  so  triumphantly  for  Lord  An- 
glesey and  Plunket.  Lord  Anglesey,  howeier,  wrote  word 
to  Lady  Anglesey  that  no  one  could  form  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  that  country  :  that  fresh  plots  were  discovered  every  day, 
that  froni  circumstances  he  had  been  able  to  do  more  than 
another  man  would,  but  that  it  was  not,  he  firmly  believed, 
possible  to  save  it.  • 

There  was  a  meeting  at  Althorp's  on  Sunday,  when  ho 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  Transfer  Tax,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  Property  Tax,  A  more  miserable  figure  was  never  cut 
than  his  ;  but  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  respectable 
country  gentleman,  well  versed  in  rural  administration,  in 
farming  and  sporting,  with  all  the  integrity  of  £15,000  a 
year  in  possession  and  £50,000  in  reversion,  is  all  of  a  sudden 
made  leader  in  tho  House  of  Commons  without  being  able 
to  apeak,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without  any  knowl- 
edge, theoretical  or  practical,  of  finance.  By  way  of  being 
discreet,  and  that  his  plan  may  be  a  secret,  he  consults  no- 
body ;  and  then  he  closets  himself  with  his  familiar  Poulett 
Thomson,  who  puts  this  notable  scheme  into  his  head,  and  out 
he  blurts  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  an  idea  how 
it  will  be  received,  without  making  either  preparations  for 
defending  it  or  for  an  alternative  in  case  of  its  rejection.  Jf 
Althorp  and  Poulett  Thomson  are  to  govern  England,  these 
things  are  likely  to  happen.  The  Opposition  cannot  contain 
themselves  ;  the  women  think  they  are  to  come  in  directly. 
Goulburn  said  to  Baring  aa  they  left  the  House  on  Friday, 
"Mr.  Baring,  you  said  last  year  you  thought  my  Budget  was 
the  moat  profligate  that  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
over  brought  forward  ;  I  think  you  will  now  no  longer  say  it 
was  the  jmos(  profligate,"  Xiast  night  Praed '  made  his  firsi 
speech,  which  was  very  good. 

February  X7th. — The  day  before  yesterday  Duncannon 
called  on  me,  and  told  me  O'Connell  had  got  up  an  opposition 
t<i  him  in  Kilkenny;  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  recent 
events  would  diminish  neither  his  power  nor  his  populaity, 

'  {Winthrop  Maokworth  Prsed,  a  young  man  of  great  ptomiso,  who  hadjnst 
entered  Parliament.  He  took  liia  degree  hi  18^5,  and  was  regarded  hy  the 
Toiiflfl  sa  tlie  rival  and  competitor  of  Thomas  Babington  Mncauluj.  But  tui- 
hnppil.v  he  ^ed  in  1839-1 
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and  tbat  in  fact  he  was  infallible  with  the  Irish  mob.     As 
Richard  says,  "  if  this  have  no  effect,  be  is  immortal." 

The  Duko  of  Wellington  called  on  my  family  yesterday; 
lie  says  the  Reform  question  will  not  be  carried,  and  he  thinks 
the  Government  cannot  stand,  that  things  are  certainly  better 
(internally),  and  that  the  great  fear  is  lest  people  should  bo 
too  much  afraid. 

Went  to  Lady  Dudley  Stewart's  last  night ;  a  party ;  saw 
a  vulgar-looking,  fat  man  with  spectacles,  and  a  mincing, 
rather  pretty  pink-and- white  woman,  his  wife.  The  man  was 
Napoleon's  nephew,  the  woman  Washington's  granddaughter. 
What  a  host  of  associations,  all  confused  and  degraded  1  He 
is  a  son  of  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was  said  to  be 
"  le  dieu  Mars  jusqu'd  six  heures  du  soir."  He  was  heir  to  a 
throne,  and  is  now  a  lawyer  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
wife,  whose  name  I  know  not,  Sandon  told  me,  was  Washing- 
ton's granddaughter,  {This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  I  think 
Washington  never  had  any  children.)' 

February  2ith. — At  Newmarket  for  three  days,  from 
Saturday  till  Tuesday,  riding  out  at  eight  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing and  inhaling  salubrious  air.  Came  back  the  night  before 
last,  and  found  matters  in  a  strange  state.  The  Government, 
strong  in  the  House  of  Lords  (which  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion), is  weak  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  degree  which  is 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  Even  Softon  now  confesses 
that  Althorp  is  wretched.  There  he  is  leading  the  House  of 
Commons  without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  various 
subjects  that  come  under  discussion,  and  hardly  able  to  speak 
at  all ;  not  one  of  the  Ministers  exhibits  any  thing  like  vigor, 
ability,  or  discretion.  As  Althorp  cannot  speak,  Graham  is 
obliged  to  talk,  or  thinks  he  is,  and,  as  I  predicted,  he  is  fail- 
ing;' with  some  cleverness  and  plenty  of  fluency,  he  is  un- 
equal to  the  situation  he  is  placed  in,  and  his  difference  with 
Grant  the  other  night  and  his  apology  to  O'Gorman  Mahon 
have  been  prejudicial  to  the  Government  and  to  his  own  char- 
.■loter.  I'he  exultation  of  the  Opposition  is  unbounded,  and 
l-'eel  plays  with  his  power  in  the  House,  only  not  putting  it 
forth  because  it  does  not  suit  his  convenience;  but  he  does 

'  [Aoliillc  Murnt  and  liia  wifo  nero  living  at  this  time  in  the  Alpba  Road, 
liegcnt's  Park,  It  wn9  suid  she  was  'WaEhington'a  graud-aiuce,  buc  I  ma  not 
aoio  what  the  relitionship  waa,  if  nny.  Sho  was  ccrtainlj'  not  Ma  grand- 
iJaughter.] 

'  It  was  on  Lord  Chandos'3  motion  lu  tako  into  couKideratiou  tho  state  of 
the  IVpf  t  InHiox. 
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what  he  likes,  and  it  is  evidentthat  the  very  existence  of  tho 
Government  depends  upon  his  pleasure.  His  game,  however, 
is  to  display  *andor  and  moderation,  and  rather  to  protect 
them  than  not,  so  he  defends  many  of  their  measures  and  re- 
strains the  fierce  animosity  of  his  fnends,  but  with  a  sort  of  sar- 
castic civility,  which,  while  it  is  put  forth  in  their  defense,  is 
always  done  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  best  exhibit  liis  own 
authority  and  his  contempt  for  their  persons  individually. 
While  he  upholds  the  Government  he  does  all  he  can  to 
bring  each  member  of  it  into  contempt,  and  tliere  the^  are, 
helpless  and  confused,  writhing  under  his  lash  and  their  own 
impotence,  and  only  intent  upon  staving  off  a  division  which 
would  show  the  world  bow  feeble  they  are.  Neither  the  late 
nor  any  other  Government  ever  cut  so  poor  a  figure  as  this 
does.  Palmerston  does  nothing.  Grant  docs  worse,  Graham 
does  no  good,  Aithorp  a  great  deal  of  harm;  Stanley  alone 
has  distinguished  himself,  and  what  he  has  had  to  do  has  done 
very  well.  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Government  are  in  such  discredit;  the  Budget  did 
their  business  in  the  City,  and  alienated  the  trading  interest. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  both  Goulbum  and  Herries 
have  been  beset  by  deputations  and  individual  applications 
for  advice  and  assistance  nearly  as  much  since  they  left  ofBce 
as  when  they  were  in  it  by  merchants  and  others,  who  com- 
plain to  them  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  go  to  Lord  Althorp, 
for  they  find  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
any  of  the  subjects  and  interests  on  which  they  addressed 
themselves  to  him,  and  one  man  told  Herries  this,  at  the  same 
time  owning  that  he  was  a  Whig  in  principle,  and  had  been 
an  opponent  of  the  late  and  a  supporter  of  tho  present  Gov- 
ernment. The  press  generally  are  falling  off  from  tho  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  an  ominous  sign.  While  tho  Government 
is  thus  weak  and  powerless  the  elements  of  confusion  and 
violence  are  gathering  fresh  force,  and  without  any  fixed  and 
loyal  authority  to  check  them  will  pursue  their  eccentric  course 
tin  some  pubhc  commotion  arrives,  or  till  the  Conservative 
resources  of  the  country  are  called  into  action  and  the  antag- 
onistic principles  are  fairly  brought  to  trial. 

The  King  went  to  the  play  the  night  before  last;  was  well 
received  in  the  house,  but  hooted  and  pelted  coming  home, 
and  a  stone  shivered  a  window  of  his  coach  and  fell  into 
Prince  George  of  Cumberland's  lap.  The  King  was  ex- 
cessively annoyed,  and  sent  for  Baring,  who  was  the  officer 
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riding  by  his  coach,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  had 
thrown  the  stone;  ho  said  that  it  terrified  the  Queen,  and 
"  was  very  disagreeable,  as  he  should  always  bo  going  some- 
where," 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  Parliament 
Offices  they  are  making  the  whole  thing  ridiculous  by  the 
sort  of  reductions  they  sug'gest.  Hume  proposed  to  cut 
down  the  President  of  the  Council  to  £1,000  a  year,  on 
which  Stormont  moved  he  should  have  nothing,  and  this 
(which  was  intended  to  ridicule  Hume's  proposition)  waa  car- 
ried, but  will  probably  be  rescinded.  There  is  no  directing 
power  anywhere,  and  the  sort  of  anarchy  that  is  fast  in- 
creasing must  begot  confusion.  Nobody  has  the  least  idea 
how  Reform  wilt  go,  or  of  the  nature  o£  what  they  mean  to 
propose,  but  the  King  said  to  Cecil  Forrester  yesterday,  who 
went  to  resign  his  office  of  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  "  Why 
do  you  resign?"  He  said  he  could  not  support  Government 
or  vote  for  Reform.  "Well,  but  you  don't  know  what  it  is, 
and  you  might  have  waited  till  it  came  on,  for  it  probably  will 
not  be  carried; "  and  this  ho  repeated  twice.  Lord  Durham 
lias  volnntoored  to  give  up  his  salary  as  Privy  Seal,  which  is 
no  great  sacrifice,  considering  how  long  he  is  likely  to  enjoy 
it,  and  everybody  gives  him  credit  for  having  suggested  the 
relief  to  coals  for  his  own  interest.  Lady  Holland,  who  has 
got  a  West  Indian  estate,  attacked  him  about  tho  sugar 
duties,  and  asked  him  if  they  would  not  reduce  them.  He 
said  "No,"  She  retorted,  "That  is  because  you  have  no  West 
Indian  estate;  you  have  got  your  own  job  about  coals  done, 
and  you  don't  care  about  us."  In  tho  House  of  Lords  they 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  The  other  night,  on  Lord  Strang- 
ford's  motion  about  the  Mcthuen  treaty.  Brougham  exhibited 
his  wonderful  powers  in  his  very  best  style.  Without  any 
preparation  for  the  question,  and  after  it  had  been  exhausted 
m  a  very  good  speech  of  Goderich's,  he  got  up,  and  in  answer 
to  Strangford  and  Ellenborough  banged  their  heads  togothor, 
and  displayed  all  his  power  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  argu- 
ment in  a  manner  which  they  could  not  themselves  help 
admiring.  The  next  night  he  brouglit  forward  his  Chancery 
Reform  measure  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  which,  however 
luminous,  was  too  long  for  their  Lordships,  and  before  the 
end  of  it  the  House  had  melted  away  to  nothing.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  success,  he  must  inwardly  chafe  at  being 
'od  from  his  natural  element  and  proper  sphere  of  action, 
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and  lie  must  bum  with  vexation  at  seeing  Peel  riot  and  revel 
in  hia  unopposed  power,  like  Hector  when  AchUlea  would  not 
fight,  though  this  Achilles  can  never  fight  again,  but  he  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  go  back  to  the  field,  and  would  require 
inueh  less  persuasion  than  Achilles  did. 

FdyFuarxf  25(A. — A  drawing-room  yesterday,  at  which  the 
Princess  Victoria  made  her  first  appearance.  I  was  not  there. 
Lady  Jersey  made  a  scene  with  Lord  Durham-  She  got  up 
and  crossed  the  room  to  him,  and  said,  "Lord  Durham,  I 
hear  that  you  have  said  things  about  me  which  are  not  true, 
and  I  desire  that  you  will  call  upon  me  to-morrow  with  a  wit- 
ness to  hear  my  positive  denial,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
repeat  any  such  things  about  me,"  or,  as  the  Irishman  said, 
"words  to  that  effect."  She  was  in  a  fury,  and  he,  I  sup- 
pose, in  a  still  greater.  He  muttered  that  he  should  never 
set  foot  in  her  house  again,  which  she  did  not  hear,  as  after 
delivering  herself  of  her  speech  she  flounced  back  again  to 
her  seat,  mighty  proud  of  the  exploit.  It  arose  out  of  his 
saying  that  he  should  make  Lady  Durham  demand  an  audience 
of  the  Queen  to  contradict  the  things  Lady  Jersey  had  said 
of  her  and  the  other  Whig  ladies. 

I  saw  Lady  Jersey  last  night  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  her  about  her  squabbles.  She  declares  solemnly  {and  I 
believe  it)  that  she  never  said  a  syllable  to  the  Queen  against 
her  quondam  friends,  owns  siie  abused  Sefton  to  other  peo- 
ple, cried,  and  talked,  and  the  end  was  that  I  am  trying  to 
put  an  end  to  those  tracasaeriea.  She  was  mighty  glorious 
about  her  sortie  upon  I..ambton,  whom  she  dislikes,  but  she  is 
vexed  at  the  hornets'  nest  she  has  brought  round  her  head. 
All  this  comes  of  talking.  The  wisest  man  mentioned  in  his- 
tory was  the  vagrant  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  some  years 
ago,  who  walked  about  with  a  gag  on,  and  when  taken  up  by 
the  police  and  questioned  why  he  went  about  in  that  guise, 
he  said  he  was  imprudent,  and  that  he  might  not  say  any 
thing  to  get  himself  into  jeopardy  he  had  adopted  this  pro- 
caution.  I  wonder  what  Lambton  would  say  now  about  ap- 
pointing others  instead  of  Palmerston  and  Co.  if  they  should 
go  out,  which  he  talked  of  as  such  an  easy  and  indifferent 
matter  ?  What  arrogance  and  folly  there  is  in  the  world  I 
I  don't  know  how  long  this  will  last,  but  it  must  end  in  Peel's 
being  Prime  Minister.  What  a  foolish  proverb  that  is  that 
*'  honesty  is  the  best  policy  1 " 

I  am  just  come  home  from  breakfasting  with  Henry  Taylor 
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to  meet  Wordsworth  ;  the  same  party  as  when  he  had  South3y 
— Mil!,  EJliot,  Charles  Villiera.  Wordsworth  may  be  border- 
ing on  sixty  ;  hard-featured,  brown,  wrinkled,  with  promi- 
nent teeth  and  a  few  scattered  gray  hairs,  but  nevertheless 
not  a  disagreeable  countenance  ;  and  very  cheerful,  merry, 
courteous,  and  talkative,  much  more  so  than  I  should  ha^e 
expected  from  the  grave  and  didactic  character  of  his  wnt- 
ing8._  lie  held  forth  on  poetry,  painting,  politics,  and  meta- 
physics, and  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  ;  he  is  more  con- 
versible  and  with  a  greater  flow  of  animal  spirits  than  Southey. 
He  mentioned  that  Tie  never  wrote  down  as  he  composed,  but 
composed  walking,  riding,  or  in  bed,  and  wrote  down  after  ; 
that  Southey  always  composes  at  his  desk.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  of  Brougham,  whose  talents  and  domestic  virtues 
he  greatly  admires  ;  that  he  was  very  generous  and  affection- 
ate in  his  disposition,  full  of  duty  and  attention  to  his  mother, 
and  had  adopted  and  provided  for  a  whole  family  of  his 
brother's  children,  and  treats  his  wife's  children  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  He  insisted  upon  taking  them  both  with  him 
to  the  drawing-room  the  other  day  when  he  went  in  state  as 
Chancellor.     They  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in  vain. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WroducUon  of  the  Itefiam  Bill— Attjlude  of  the  OnpoaiUon— Eclbrm  Debates— Peel— 
Wllberforce  ind  Caiming— Old  Sir  Bobfrt  P«l— The  Oltj  Add reB«— Agitation  for 
EsftuTO— EffeetB  of  lie  Heforin  Bill— Brougham  as  Chancellor— Broogham  at  tho  Horse 
Guards- Miss  Kcmhle— Vote  on  the  'nmher  Duties— Lord  LaDsdowie's  Opinion  of  the 
BUI— Refbnn  BUI  carried  bf  one  Void— The  King  in  Mmirnlng- The  Prince  of  Orange 
-Peers  R«erTe~Ministera  bettan— Parliament  dieeolvoil  by  tt     ~' 


9— FiUlore  of  tho  Whit  UlDlstty- The  Ktng  In  their  ilacdB— 

_  lUon  In  the  Citj— The  Queen  iUinned- l-nril  Lyndhurst's  View 

of  (he  Kit— Lord  Gwr  takes  tho  Osrter— The  King  at  AscoC— Wlndsar  under  WllUom 
IV.— Bton^sm  M  Whitbroad's  Breweiy  and  tt  tho  British  MuBoum— Break&st  at 
Kngere"s-Th8  Cholera— Quanmtlne— Meeting  of  Peers— New  Parltanient  meets— 
Opened  hy  the  Kliw— "Hemflni"  at  BrldffewaterllouRe— The  Seeond  Eetbrm  Bill— 
The  KlBtt's  Corono&n— CobbBtt's  Trial- Prince  Leopold  accepts  the  Crown  of  Belgium 
— P«l  SDd  the  Tories— A  Kabhle  Oppusltioa— A  Council  for  the  Coronation. 

JIarch  2(7. — Tlie  great  day  at  length  arrived,  and  yester- 
day Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  bis  Reform 
BUI.  To  describe  the  curiosity,  the  intensity  of  the  expecta- 
tion and  excitement,  would  be  impossible,  and  the  secret 
had  been  so  well  kept  that  not  a  soul  knew  what  tho 
measure  was  (though  most  people  guessed  pretty  well)  till 
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they  heard  it.  He  rose  at  six  o'clock,  and  spoke  for  two 
hours  and  a  quarter — a  sweeping  measure  indeed,  muiih 
more  so  than  any  one  had  imagined,  because  tho  Ministers 
had  said  it  was  one  which  would  give  getieral  satisfaction, 
whereas  this  must  dissatisfy  all  the  moderate  and  will 
probably  just  stop  short  enough  not  to  satisfy  the  Iia,dieals. 
They  say  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  the  faces  o£  the  members 
for  those  places  which  are  to  be  disfranchised  as  they  were 
severally  announced,  and  Wetherell,  who  began  to  take 
notes,  as  the  plan  was  gradually  developed,  after  sundry 
contortions  and  grimaces  and  flinging  about  his  arms  and 
legs,  threw  down  his  notes  with  a  mixture  of  despair  and 
ridicule  and  horror.  Not  many  people  spoke  last  night : 
Inglis  followed  John  Russell,  and  Francis  Leveson  closed  the 
debate  in  the  best  speech  he  has  ever  made,  though  rather 
too  flowery.  Every  thing  is  easy  in  tliese  days,  otherwise 
how  Palme.rston,  Goderich,  and  Grant,  can  have  joined  in  a 
measure  of  this  sweeping,  violent,  and  speculative  character 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  they  who  were  the  disciples  of 
Castlereagh  and  the  adherents  of  Canning ;  but  after  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  carrying  the  Catholic  question, 
Canning's  friends  advocating  Eadical  llcform,  and  Eldon 
living  to  see  Brougham  on  the  Woolsack,  what  may  one  not 
expect  ? 

What  everybody  inquires  is  what  lin5  Peel  will  take,  and 
though  each  party  is  confident  of  success  in  this  question,  it 
it  thought  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  course  he  adopts  and 
the  sentiments  he  expresses.  Hitherto  he  has  cautiously 
abstained  from  committing  himself  in  any  way,  and  he  is 
free  to  act  as  he  thinks  best,  but  he  certainly  occupies  a 
grand  position  when  ho  has  omnium  oculos  in  se  conoersos, 
and  the  whole  House  of  Commons  looking  with  unalterable 
anxiety  to  his  opinions  and  conduct.  Such  has  the  course 
of  events  and  circumstances  made  this  man,  who  is  prob- 
ably yet  destined  to  play  a  great  part,  and  it  may  be  a  very 
useful  one.  God  knows  how  this  plan  may  be  received  in 
the  country,  and  what  may  be  its  fate  in  I'arliament.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  is  right  enough  when  he  says 
that  the  great  present  danger  is  lest  people  should  be  too 
much  afraid,  for  any  thing  like  the  panic  that  prevails  I 
never  saw,  the  apprehension  that  enough  will  not  be  doiie 
to  satiate  the  demon  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  disposition 
to  submit  implicitly  to  the  universal  bellow  that  pervades 
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tills  coiititry,  for  what  they  call  Reform  without  knowing 
what'it  ia.  As  to  this  measure,  the  greatest  evil  of  it  is  that 
it  is  a  pure  speculation,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  best 
consequences,  or  the  worst,  or  evert  of  none  at  ail,  for  all  that 
its  authors  and  abettors  can  explain  to  us  or  to  themselves. 

O'Connell  made  ■  his  explanation  the  other  night,  which 
was  wretched,  and  Stanley's  was  very  good,  but  it  matters 
not ;  he  will  tell  the  people  in  Ireland  that  he  had  a  victory, 
and  they  will  believe  him.  Nevertheless  his  defeat  in  Kil- 
kenny is  an  excellent  thing,  and  will  contribute  greatly  to  de- 
stroy the  prestige  of  his  power. 

March  3d. — Last  nfght  the  debate  went  on,  nobody  re- 
markably speaking  but  Macaiday  and  Wetherell ;  the  former 
very  brilliant,  the  latter  long,  rambling,  and  amusing,  and  he 
sat  down  with  such  loud  and  long  cheering  as  everybody 
agreed  tlicy  liad  never  hoard  before  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  which  was  taken  not  so  much  aa  a  test  of  the 
merits  of  the  Speech  as  of  an  indication  of  the  disposition 
of  the  majority  of  the  House.  Wetherell  was  very  good  fun 
in  a  conversation,  he  imagined,  at  Cockermouth  between  Sir 
James  Graham  and  one  of  his  constituents.  It  is  thought 
very  strange  that  none  of  the  Ministers  have  spoken  except 
Althorp  the  first  night.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Bill 
will  be  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  then  Parlia- 
ment wOl  be  dissolved,  unless  the  King  should  take  fright  and 
prefer  to  change  his  Ministers. 

March  oth.—On  Thursday  night  the  great  speeches  were 
those  of  Hobhouse  on  one  side  and  Peel  on  the  other,  which 
last  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  some  said 
(as  usual)  that  it  was  the  finest  oration  they  had  ever  heard 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament ;  it  seems  by  the  report  of  it 
to  have  been  very  able  and  very  eloquent.  The  people  came 
into  the  "  Travellers  "  after  the  debate,  and  bring  their  different 
accounts,  all  tinctured  by  their  particular  opinions  and  pre- 
judices, so  that  the  exact  truth  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  speakers  is  only  attainable  by  the  newspaper  reports,  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  the  next  day.  The  excitement  is  beyond 
any  thing  I  ever  saw.  Last  night  Stanley  answered  Peel  in  an 
excellent  speech,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  raise  his  reputa- 
tion very  high.  He  is  evidently  desirous  of  pitting  himself 
against  Peel,  whom  he  dislikes  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  destined  to  be  the  rival  leaders  of  two  great  Parliamentary 
parties,  if  things  settle  down  into  the  ancient  practices  of 
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Parliamentary  warfare.  The  other  events  of  last  night  were 
the  resignation  of  Charles  Wynne  and  his  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  and  the  unexpected  defection  from  Government  of  Lord 
Seymour,  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  son,  and  Jeffrey's  speech, 
which  was  very  able,  but  somewhat  tedious. 

March  Ith. — Nothing  talked  of,  thought  of,  dreamt  of, 
but  Beform.  Every  creature  one  meets  asks.  What  is  said 
now?  How  wOl  it  go?  What  is  the  last  news?  What  do 
you  think  ?  and  so  it  is  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  streets, 
in  the  clubs,  and  in  private  houses.  Yesterday  morning  met 
Hobhouse  ;  told  him  how  well  I  heard  he  had  spoken,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Peel's  speech  ;  he  said  it  was 
brilliant,  imposing,  but  not  much  in  it.  Everybody  cries  up 
(more  than  usual)  the  speeches  on  their  own  side,  and  despises 
those  on  the  other,  which  is  peculiarly  absurd,  because  the 
speaking  has  been  very  good,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  that  the  speech  of  an  adversary  may  be 
applauded  without  any  admission  of  his  being  in  the  right. 
Hobhouse  told  me  ho  had  at  first  been  afraid  that  his  constit- 
uents would  disapprove  this  measure,  as  so  many  of  them 
would  be  disfranchised,  but  that  they  had  behaved  nobly  and 
were  guite  content  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  such 
an  object.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  be  carried  ;  he 
said  he  did  not  like  to  think  it  would  not,  for  he  was  desirous 
of  keeping  what  he  had,  and  he  was  persuaded  he  should  lose 
it  if  the  Bill  were  rejected.  I  said  it  was  an  unlucky  dilemma 
when  one-half  of  the  world  thought  like  him  and  the  other 
half  were  equally  convinced  that  if  it  be  carried  they  should 
lose  every  thing. 

Dined  at  Boodle's  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Charles 
Grant,  who  talked  about  Peel  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Tory  party  ;  that  Peel  and  T^''etheroll  do  not  yet  speak,  but 
that  the  parties  have  joined,  and  at  the  meeting  at  Wether- 
ell's  Herries  went  to  represent  Peel  with  sixteen  or  eighteen 
of  bis  friends.  Koss,  another  of  Peel's  dmea  damnies,  told 
me  the  same  thing  and  that  they  would  soon  come  together 
again.  Grant  said  he  knew  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
bad  expressed  his  readiness  to  take  any  part  in  which  it  was 
thought  he  could  render  service,  either  a  prominent  or  a  sub- 
ordinate one  or  none  at  all.  If  so,  he  will  be  a  greater  man 
than  he  has  ever  been  yet. 

Grant  talked  long  and  pathetically  about  the  West  Indies, 
and  told  me  a  curious  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Scarlett, 
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who  was  present.  When  Wilberforce  went  out  of  Parliament 
he  went  to  Canning  and  offered  him  the  lead  and  direction  of 
bis  party  (the  Saints),  urging  him  to  accept  it',  and  assuring 
liim  that  their  support  would  give  him  a  strengtli  which,  to  an 
ambitious  man  like  him,  was  invaluable,  Cauning  took  three 
days  to  consider  it,  but  finally  declined,  and  then  the  party 
elected  Brougham  as  their  chief;  hence  the  representation  of 
Yorkshire  and  many  other  incidents  in  Brougham's  career. 

Grant  gave  me  a  curious  account  of  old  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Ho  was  the  younger  son  of  a  merchant,  his  fortune  {very 
small)  left  to  him  in  the  house,  and  he  was  not  to  take  it  out. 
He  gave  up  tlie  fortune  and  started  in  business  without  a 
shilhng,  but  as  the  active  partner  in  a  concern  with  two  other 
men — Yates  (whose  daughter  he  afterward  married)  and 
another — who  between  them  made  up  £6,000 ;  from  this  be- 
ginning he  left  £250,000  apiece  to  bis  five  younger  sons, 
£60,000  to  his  three  daughters  each,  and  £33,000  a  year  in 
land  and  £450,000  in  the  funds  to  Peel.  In  his  lifetime  he 
gave  Peel  £13,000  a  year,  the  others  £3,000,  and  spent  £3,000 
iiimself.  He  was  always  giving  them  money,  and  for  objects 
wliich  it  might  have  been  thought  he  wouldhave  undervalued. 
Ha  paid  for  Peel's  house  when  he  built  it,  and  for  the  Cbapcau 
de  Faille  (3,700  guineas)  when  he  bought  it. 

March  lOlh. — The  debate  lias  gone  on,  and  is  to  bo  over 
to-night :  everybody  heartily  siek  of  it,  but  the  excitement  as 
great  as  ever.  L;ist  night  O'Connell  was  very  good,  and 
vehemently  cheered  by  the  Government,  Stanley,  Duncannon, 
and  all,  all  differences  giving  way  to  their  zeal ;  Attwood,  the 
other  way,  good ;  Graham  a  total  failure,  got  into  nautical 
terms  and  a  simile  about  a  ship,  in  which  he  floundered  and 
sank.  Sir  J.  Yorke  quizzed  him  with  great  effect.  To-day 
the  City  went  up  with  their  address,  to  which  the  King  gave 
a  very  general  answer.  There  was  great  curiosity  to  know 
what  his  answer  would  be.  I  rather  think  this  address  was 
got  up  by  Government.  Brougham  had  written  to  Liverpool 
to  encouraffe  the  Heformera  there,  as  he  owned  to  George 
Villiers  last  night ;  and  Pearson  was  with  Ellice  at  the  Treas- 
ury for  an  hour  the  day  before  this  address  was  moved  in  the 
City.  They  have  gone  so  far  that  they  certainly  wish  tor 
agitation  here.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  alarmed ;  nobody 
guesses  how  the  question  will  go.  Went  to  Lady  Jersey 
the  day  before  yesterday  to  read  her  correspondence  with 
Brougham,  who  flummeried  her  over  with  notes  full  of  affec- 
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tion  and  praise,  to  which  she  raspondcd  in  the  same  strain, 
and  so  they  are  friends  again.  While  I  was  reading  her  reply 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  in,  on  which  she  huddled  it  up, 
and  I  conclude  he  has  not  seen  her  effusion.  News  arrived 
that  the  Poles  have  been  beaten  and  have  submitted.  There 
is  a  great  fall  in  the  French  funds,  as  they  are  expected  not 
to  pay  their  dividends,  Europe  is  in  a  nice  mess.  The  events 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  w^ould  hardly  be  food  for  a  week 
nowadays. 

March  ll(A.~It  is  curious  to  see  the  change  of  opinion  as 
to  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  The  other  day  nobody  would  hear 
of  the  possibiiity  of  it,  now  everybody  Is  beginning  lo  think  it 
will  be  carried.  The  tactics  of  the  Opposition  have  been  very 
bad,  for  they  ought  to  have  come  to  a  division  im mediately, 
when  I  think  Government  would  have  been  beaten,  but  it  was 
pretty  certain  tliat  if  they  gave  time  to  the  country  to  declare 
itself  the  meetings  and  addresses  would  fix  the  wavering  and 
decide  the  doubtful.  There  certainly  never  was  any  thing  like 
the  unanimity  which  pervades  the  country  on  the  subject,  and 
though  I  do  not  think  they  will  break  out  into  rebellion  if  it  is 
lost,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  feeling  for  it  (kept  alive 
as  it  will  be  bj  every  sort  of  excitement)  must  prevail,  and  that 
if  this  particular  Bill  is  not  carried  some  other  must  very  like  it, 
and  which,  if  it  is  much  short  of  this,  will  only  leave  a  peg  to 
hang  fresh  discussions  upon.  The  Government  is  desperate 
and  sees  no  chance  of  safety  but  from  their  success  in  the 
measure,  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  they  will  render 
themselves  immortal  by  it.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  guess 
at  its  effects  at  present  upon  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
first  return  which  mav  bo  made  under  it,  but  if  a  vast  dif- 
ference is  not  made,  and  if  it  shall  still  leave  to  property  and 
personal  influence  any  groat  extent  of  power,  the  Tory  party, 
which  is  sure  to  be  revived,  will  in  all  probability  be  too 
strong  for  the  Reforming  Whigs,  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
expected  to  gain  strength  by  passing  the  Catholic  question, 
whereas  he  was  ruined  by  it. 

JiTaroh  15lh, — It  is  universally  believed  that  this  Bill  will 
pass,  except  by  some  of  the  ultras  against  it,  or  by  the  fools. 
But  what  next  ?  That  nobody  can  tell,  though  io  see  the 
exultation  of  the  Gcvemment  one  would  imagine  they  saw 
their  way  clearly  to  a  result  of  wonderful  good,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  read  a  second  time,  and  be  a  good  deal 
battled    in   Committee.      Although    they  are    determined  to 
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carry  it  through  the  Committee  with  a  high  hand,  and  not  to 
suffer  any  alterations,  probably  some  sort  of  compromise  in 
matters  of  inferior  moment  will  be  made.  But  when  it 
comes  into  operation  how  disappointed  everybody  will  be, 
and  first  of  all  the  people  !  Their  imaginations  are  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  but  they  will  open  their  eyes  very  wide 
when  they  find  no  sort  of  advantage  accruing  to  them,  when 
they  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  expense  and  more  of  the 
excitement  of  elections,  and  see  a  House  of  Commons  con- 
structed after  their  own  hearts,  which  will  probably  be  an 
assembly  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  present.  Then  they 
will  not  be  satisfied,  and  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  back, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  agitators  who  will  preach  that  we 
have  not  gone  ftir  enough ;  and  if  a  Beformed  Parliament 
docs  not  do  all  that  popular  clamor  shall  demand,  it  will  be 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony.  If,  however,  it  be  true 
that  the  tendency  of  this  Bill  will  be  to  throw  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  landed  interest,  we  shall  have  a  great  Tory  party, 
which  wUl  be  selfish,  bigoted,  and  ignorant,  and  a  Hadical 
party,  while  the  Whig  party,  who  will  have  carried  the  meas- 
ure, will  sink  into  insignificance.  Such  present  themselves 
to  lay  mind  as  possible  alternatives,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable 
to  take  any  thing  like  a  view  of  probabilities  in  the  chaos  and 
confusion  that  mighty  alterations  like  these  produce. 

I  dined  with  Lord  Grey  on  Sunday  ;  they  are  all  in  high 
Bpitits,  Howick  told  his  father  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  some  merchant  in  the  north  praising  the  Bill,  and  say- 
ing he  approved  of  the  whole  Grovemment  except  of  Poulett 
Thomson.  In  the  evening  Brougham,  John  Russell,  and 
others  arrived.  I  hear  of  Brougham  from  Sefton,  with  whom 
he  passes  most  of  his  spare  time,  to  relieve  his  mind  by  small 
taik,  persiyiaije,  and  the  gossip  of  the  day.  He  tells  Sefton 
"  that  he  likes  his  office,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  plaything  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  ;  his  life  is  too  idle,  and  when  he  has 
cleared  off  the  arrears,  which  he  shall  do  forthwith,  that  he' 
really  does  not  know  how  he  shall  get  rid  of  his  time ;  "  that 
"  he  does  not  suffer  the  prolixity  of  counsel,  and  when  they 
wander  from  the  point  he  brings  them  back  and  says,  '  You 
need  not  say  any  thing  on  that  point ;  what  I  want  to  be  in- 
formed upon  is  so.'  "  He  is  a  wonderful  man,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary J  ever  saw,  but  there  is  more  of  the  mountebank 
than  of  greatness  in  all  this.  It  may  do  well  enough  for 
Sefton,  who  is  as  ignorant  as  he  is  sharp  and  shrewd,  and 
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captivated  with  his  congenial  ofF-handism,  but  it  requires 
something  more  than  Brougham's  flippant  ijyse  dixit  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  office  of  Chancellor  is  such  a  sinecure  and 
bagateHe.  He,  had  a  levee  the  other  niglit,  which  was  brill- 
iantly attended — the  Archbishops,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Grey,  a  host  of  people.  Scfton  goes  and  sits  in  his  private 
room  and  sees  his  receptions  of  people,  and  gives  very  amus- 
ing accounts  of  his  extreme  politeness  to  the  Lord  Muyor  and 
hiscooi  JW30«cja«ce  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
stories  of  him  as  told  by  Sefton  would  be  invaluable  to  his  fu- 
ture biographer,  and  never  was  a  life  more  sure  to  be  written 
hereafter. 

March  17(A.~Tbe  night  before  last  Wynford  attacked 
Brougham's  Bill,  and  got  lashed  in  return  with  prodigious 
severity.  He  is  resolved  to  press  it,  though  (Jeorge  Villiers 
told  me  he  had  promised  Lyndhurst  to  wait  for  his  return  to 
town.  Notwithstanding  his  vaporing  about  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  treating  it  as  such  child's  play,  Leach  affirms 
(but  he  is  disappointed  and  hates  him)  that  he  is  a  very  bad 
judge  and  knows  nothing  of  his  business.  "  He  was  a  very 
bad  advocate  ;  why  should  he  make  a  good  judge  ?  " 

The  Heforiii  Bill  is  just  printed,  and  already  are  the 
various  objections  raised  against  different  parts  of  it,  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  wiB  be  pulled  to  pieces  in  Committee.  Both 
parties  confident  of  success  on  the  second  reading,  but  the 
country  wiU  have  it;  there  is  a  determination  on  the  subject, 
and  a  unanimity  perfectly  marvelous,  and  no  demonstration 
of  the  unfitness  of  any  of  its  parts  will  be  of  any  avail ;  some 
of  its  details  may  he  corrected  and  amended,  but  substantially 
it  must  pass  pretty  much  as  it  is. 

Brougham  has  been  getting  into  a  squabble  with  the 
military.  At  the  drawing-room  on  Thursday  they  refused  to 
let  his  carriage  pass  through  the  Horse  Guards,  when  he 
ordered  his  coachman  to  force  his  way  through,  which  he  did. 
"He  was  quite  wrong,  and  it  was  very  unbecoming  and  undig- 
nified. Lord  Jjondonderry  called  for  an  explanation  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  when  Brougham  made  a  speech,  and  a  very 
lame  one.  He  said  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  go  back,  who 
did  not  hear  him  and  went  on,  and  when  he  had  got  through 
he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  turn  back.  The  Lords 
laughed.  A  few  days  after  he  drove  over  the  soldiers  in 
Downing  Street,  who  were  relieving  guard ;  but  this  time  he 
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did  no  great  harm  to  the  men,  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  but 
these  things  are  talked  of. 

Dined  yesterday  with  General  Macdotiald  to  meet  the 
Kembles.  Miss  Fanny  is  near  being  very  handsome  from,  the 
extraordinary  expression  of  her  countenance  and  fine  eyes,  but 
her  figure  is  not  good.  She  is  short,  hands  and  feet  large, 
arms  liandsome,  skin  dark  and  coarse,  and  her  manner  wants 
ease  and  repose.  Her  mother  is  a  very  agreeable  woman. 
I  did  not  sit  next  to  Fanny,  and  had  no  talk  with  her  after- 
ward, 

March  18(A,— Met  Robert  Clive  yesterday  morning;  very 
low  about  the  Bill,  which  he  thinks  so  sure  to  be  carried  that 
he  questions  the  expediency  of  dividing  on  the  second  reading ; 
complained  bitterly  of  the  bad  tactics  and  want  of  union  of  the 
party,  and  especially  of  Peel's  incapacity  and  backwardness 
in  not  having  rallied  and  taken  the  lead  more  than  he  has ; 
lie  is  in  fact  so  old,  phlegmatic,  and  calculating  that  he  dis- 
gusts those  who  can't  do  without  him  as  a  leader;  he  will 
always  have  political  but  never  personal  influence. 

March  20(A. — On  Friday  night,  after  not  a  long  but  an 
angry  and  noisy  debate,  there  was  a  division  on  the  timber 
duties,  and  Grovernraent  was  beaten  by  forty-three,  all  the' 
Saints,  West  Indians,  and  anti-Free-traders  voting  with  the 
great  body  of  Opposition.  Their  satisfaction  was  tumultuous. 
Thev  liave  long  been  desirous  of  bringing  Ministers  to  a  trial 
of  strength,  and.  they  did  not  care  much  upon  ivhat;  they 
wanted  to  let  the  world  see  the  weakness  of  Government, 
and  besides  on  this  occasion  they  hoped  that  a  defeat  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that  this  matter  of  com- 
mercial and  fiscal  policy  is  not  decided  on  its  own  merits,  but 
is  influenced  by  passion,  violence,  party  tactics,  and  its  remote 
bearing  upon  another  question  with  which  it  has  no  immediate 
relation.  Althorp  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  original  prop- 
osition of  taking  off  5s.  from  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber,  which 
is  55a.  (and  45s.  on  deals),  and  adding  10s.  to  the  Canadian, 
which  is  already  10a.  He  proposed  instead  to  take  off  6a. 
from  the  former  this  year,  Gs.  next,  and  3s.  next,  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  capital,  and  to  meet  all 
contingencies.  The  proposal  was  not  unfair,  and  in  other 
times  would  have  been  carried.  Poulett  Thomson  made  a 
very  good  speech,  clear  and  satisfactory.  Peel  was  what  ia 
called  very  factious — that  is,  in  opposition — just  what  the 
others  were,  violent  and  unreasonable  as  far  as  the  question 
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is  concerned,  but  acting  upon  a  system  Laving  for  its  object 
to  embarraSB  the  Government. 

I  still  tbink  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  will 
pass,  and,  all  things  considered,  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen ;  it  is  better  to  capitulate  than  to  be 
taken  by  storm.  The  people  are  unanimous,  good-humored, 
and  determined ;  if  the  Bill  is  thrown  out,  their  good-hnmor 
will  disappear,  the  country  will  be  a  scene  of  violence  and  up- 
roar, and  a  most  ferocious  Parliament  will  be  returned,  which 
will  not  only  carry  the  question  of  Reform,  but  possibly  do  so 
in  a  very  different  form.  We  should  see  the  irw  leonum  vine- 
la  recusanfilm,  and  Ihia  proposition  is  so  evident,  this  state 
of  things  is  so  indisputable,  that  it  is  marvelous  to  me  how 
anybody  can  triumph  and  exult  in  the  anticipation  of  a  victory 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be  more  unfortunate  than  a 
defeat.  If  indeed  a  victory  could  set  the  matter  at  rest,  con- 
firm our  present  institutions,  and  pacify  the  people,  it  would 
be  very  well ;  but  Reform  the  people  will  have,  and  no  human 
power,  mortal  or  physical,  can  now  arrest  its  career.  It  would 
be  better,  then,  to  concede  with  a  good  grace,  and  to  modify 
the  measure  in  Committee,  which  may  still  be  practicable, 
than  to  oppose  it  point-blank  without  a  prospect  of  success. 

March  33(?. — The  debate  began  again  last  night,  and  was 
adjourned.  It  was  dull,  and  the  House  impatient.  To-night 
they  will  divide,  and  after  a  thousand  fluctuations  of  opinion 
it  is  thought  the  Bill  will  be  thrown  out  by  a  small  majority. 
Then  will  come  the  question  of  a  dissolution,  which  one  side 
affirms  will  take  place  directly,  and  tJie  other  that  the  King 
will  not  consent  to  it,  knowing,  as  "  the  man  in  the  street "  (as 
we  call  him  at  Newmarket)  always  does,  the  greatest  secrets 
of  kings,  and  being  the  confidant  of  their  most  hidden 
thoughts.  As  for  me,  I  see  nothing  but  a  choice  of  difficulties 
either  way,  and  victory  or  defeat  would  be  equally  bad.  It  is 
odd  enough,  but  I  believe  Lord  Lansdowne  thinks  just  the 
same,  for  he  asked  me  yesterday  morning  what  I  expected 
would  be  the  result,  and  I  told  him  my  opinion  on  the  whole 
question,  and  he  replied,  "I  cau  add  nothing  to  what  you 
have  said  ;  that  is  exactly  my  own  opinion,"  and  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  more  than  half  the  Cabinet  in  their  hearts 
abhor  the  measure.  Knatchhull  was  taken  ill  in  the  morning, 
and  could  not  go  to  the  House  at  all. 

March  33d — The  House  divided  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
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one  in  the  fullest  House  that  ever  was  known — 303  to  302 — 
both  parties  confident  up  to  the  moment  of  dii'ision ;  but  the 
Opposition  moat  so,  and  at  last  the  Government  expected  to 
be  beaten,  Denman  told  somebody  as  they  were  going  to 
divide  that  the  question  would  be  lost;  Oalcraft,  aud  the 
Wynnes'  going  over  at  the  eleventh  hour  did  the  business. 
1  believe  that  this  division  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen, 
and  so  I  told  the  Duke  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  had  wished 
it  to  be  carried  by  a  small  majority  ;  I  met  him  walking  with 
Arbuthnot  in  the  park.  He  said,  "  I  could  not  take  such  a 
course  "  (that  was  in  answer  to  my  saying  I  wished  it  to  be 
read  a  second  time,  to  be  lost  in  the  Committee).  I  said, 
"  Sut  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  personally," 
"  No ;  but  as  belonging  to  the  party  I  could  not  recommend 
such  a  course,"  which  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  altogether  dis- 
agree with  my  view  of  it.  I  stopped  at  the  "  Travelers  "  till 
past  three,  when  a  man  came  in  and  told  me  the  news.  I 
walked  home,  and  found  the  streets  swarming  with  members 
of  Parliament  coming  from  the  House.  My  belief  is  (if  they 
manage  well  and  are  active  and  determined)  that  the  Bill  will 
be  lost  in  Committee,  and  then  this  will  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  occurred. 

March  2i(A, — The  agitation  the  other  utght  on  the  divis- 
ion was  prodigious.  The  Government,  who  staid  in  the 
House,  thought  they  had  lost  it  by  ten,  and  the  Opposition, 
who  were  crowded  in  the  lobby,  fancied  from  their  numbers 
that  tliey  were  sure  of  winning.  There  was  betting  going  on 
all  night  long,  and  large  sums  have  been  won  and  lost.  The 
people  in  the  lobby  were  miscounted,  and  they  thought  they 
had  303.  At  the  levee  yesterday  and  Council;  the  Govern- 
ment are  by  way  of  being  satisfied,  but  hardly  can  be.  I  met 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  afterward,  who  owned  to  me  that  he 
thought  this  small  majority  for  the  Bill  was  on  the  whole  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  occurred,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  generally  of  its  opponents. 

Nothing  particularly  at  the  levee ;  Brougham  very  good 
fun.  The  King,  who  had  put  off  going  to  the  Opera  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  son-in-law  Kennedy,  appeared  in 
mourning  (crape,  that  is),  which  is  reckoned  bad  taste;  the 
public  allow  natural  feeling  to  supersede  law  and  etiquette, 
but  it  is  too  much  to  extend  that  courtesy  to  a  "  son-in-law," 
and  his  daughter  is  not  in  England,  Somebody  said  that  "  it 
was  the  first  time  that  a  King  of  England  had  appeared  in 
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mourning  that  his  subjects  did  not  wear,"  In  the  evening  to 
the  Ancient  Concert,  where  the  Queen  was,  and  by-the-by  in 
monming,  and  the  Margravine  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  too, 
but  they  (the  two  latter)  could  hardly  be  mourning  for  Lord 
,  Cassilis'a  son,  Horace  Seymour,  Meynell,  and  Calvert,  were 
all  turned  out  of  their  places  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  de- 
partment on  account  of  their  votes  the  other  night. 

The  change  of  Ministers  at  Paris  and  Casimir  P^ricr's 
speech  have  restored  something  like  confidence  about  French 
affiiirs.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  gone  back  to  Holland,  to  his 
infinite  disgust;  he  was  escorted  by  Lady  Dudley  Stewart 
and  Mrs,  Fox  as  far  as  Gravesend,  I  believe,  where  they  were 
found  the  next  day  in  tlieir  white  satin  shoes  and  evening 
dresses.  He  made  a  great  fool  of  hiinself  here,  and  destroyed 
any  sympathy  there  might  have  been  for  his  political  misfor- 
tunes ;  supping,  dancing,  and  acting,  and  little  (rather  inno- 
cent) orgies  at  these  ladies'  liouses,  formed  his  liabitual  occu- 
pation. 

A  sort  of  re|iose  from  the  cursed  Bill  for  a  moment,  but  it 
is  said  that  many  who  opposed  it  before  are  going  to  support 
it  in  Committee ;  nobody  knows,  Wlien  the  speaker  put  the 
question,  each  party  roared  "  Ay  "  and  "No"  tolis  viribus. 
He  said  ho  did  not  know,  and  put  it  again.  After  tliat  he 
said,  "  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  ayes  have  it."  Then 
the  noes  went  out  into  the  lobby,  and  the  others  thought  they 
never  would  have  done  filing  out,  and  the  House  looked  so 
empty  when  they  were  gone  that  the  Grovernment  was  in  de- 
spair. They  say  the  excitement  was  beyond  any  thing.  I 
continue  to  hear  great  complaints  of  Peel — of  his  coldness,  in- 
communicativeness,  and  deficiency  in  all  the  «iualities  requisite 
for  a  leader,  particularly  at  such  a  time.  There  is  nobody 
else,  or  he  would  be  deserted  for  any  man  who  had  talents 
enough  to  take  a  prominent  part,  so  much  does  he  disgust  his 
adherents.  Nobody  knows  what  are  his  opinions,  feelings, 
wishes,  or  intentions ;  he  will  not  go  en  avant,  and  nobody 
feels  any  dependence  upon  him.  There  is  no  help  for  it  and 
the  man's  nature  can't  be  altered.  I  said  all  this  to  Eoss  yes- 
terday, his  devoted  adherent,  and  he  was  obliged  to  own  it, 
with  ail  kinds  of  regrets  and  endeavors  to  soften  the  picture. 

April  lith. — The  Reform  campaign  has  reopened  with  a 
violent  speech  from  Hunt  denouncing  the  whole  thing  as  a 
delusion;  that  the  people  begin  to  find  out  how  they  are 
humbugged,  and  that  as  it  will  make  nothing  cheaper  thej 
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don't  'care  about  it.  The  man's  drift  is  not  very  dear  wheth- 
er the  Bill  is  really  unpalatable  at  Preston  or  whether  he 
wants  to  go  further  directly.  At  the  same  time  John  Russell 
announced  some  alterations  in  the  Bill,  not,  as  he  asserted, 
trenching  upon  its  principle,  but,  as  the  Opposition  declares, 
altering  it  altogether.  On  the  whole,  these  things  have  in- 
spirited its  opponents,  and,  as  they  must  produce  delay,  are 
in  so  far  bad  for  the  Reform  cause.  Besides,  though  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country  is  universally  in  its  favor,  people  are  be- 
ginning to  think  that  it  may  be  rejected  without  any  appre- 
hension of  such  dreadful  consequences  ensuing  as  have  been 
predicted.  Then  tlie  state  of  Ireland  is  sucli  that  it  is  thought 
the  Ministers  cannot  encounter  a  dissolution,  not  that  I  feel 
any  security  on  that  head,  for  I  believe  the  Cabinet  is  ruled 
by  two  or  three  men  reckless  of  every  thing  provided  they  can 
prolong  their  own  power, 

April  %ith. — At  Newmarket  all  last  week  and  returned  to 
town  last  night  to  hear  from  those  who  saw  them  the  extraor- 
dinary scenes  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (the  day  before) 
which  closed  the  eventful  week.  The  Reform  battle  began 
again  on  Monday  last.  The  night  before  I  went  out  of  town 
I  met  Duncannon,  and  walked  with  him  up  Regent  Street, 
when  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Ministers  would 
be  beaten,  but  if  they  were  they  should  certainly  dissolve 
instantly ;  that  he  should  have  liked  to  dissolve  long  ago,  but 
they  owed  it  to  their  friends  not  to  have  recourse  to  a  disso- 
lution if  they  could  help  it.  On  Monday  General  Gascoyne 
moved  that  the  Committee  should  be  instructed  not  to  reduce 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  was  carried 
after  two  nights'  debate  by  eight.  The  dissolution  was  then 
decided  upon.  Meanwhile  Lord  Wliarncliffe  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to  address  the  King  not  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and 
this  was  to  have  come  on  on  Friday.  On  Thursday  (he 
Ministers  were  again  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
question  of  adjournment,  and  00  Friday  morning  they  got  the 
King  to  go  down  and  prorogue  Parliament  in  person  the  same 
day.  This  coup  tl'itat  was  so  sudden  that  nobody  was  aware 
of  it  till  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  time,  and  many  not 
at  all.  They  told  him  that  the  cream-colored  horses  could  not 
be  got  ready,  when  he  said,  "Then  I  will  go  with  anybody 
else  s  horses."  Somebody  went  off  in  a  carriage  to  the  Tower, 
to  fetch  the  Crown,  ana  they  collected  such  attendants  as 
they  could  find  to  go  with  his  Majesty.     The  Houses  met  at 
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one  or  two  o'clock.  In  the  House  o£  Commons  Sir  R,  Vyvyan 
made  a  furious  speech,  attacking  the  Government  on  every 
point,  and  (excited  as  he  was)  it  was  very  well  done.  The 
Ministers  made  no  reply,  but  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Ten- 
nyson endeavored  to  interrupt  with  calls  to  order,  and  when 
the  Speaker  decided  that  "Vyvyan  was  not  out  of  order  Ten- 
nyson disputed  his  opinion,  which  enraged  the  Speaker,  and 
soon  after  called  up  Peel,  for  whom  ho  was  resolved  to  procure 
a  hearing.  The  scene  then  resembled  that  which  took  place 
on  Lord  North's  resignation  in  1782,  for  Althorp  (I  think) 
moved  that  Burdett  should  be  heard,  and  the  Speaker  said 
that  "  Peel  was  in  possession  of  the  House  to  speak  on  that 
motion."  He  made  a  very  violent  speech,  attacking  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  incompetence,  folly,  and  recklessness,  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  asperity  and  contempt.  In  the 
midst  of  his  speech  the  guns  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
King,  and  afc  each  explosion  the  Government  gave  a  loud 
cheer,  and  Peel  was  still  speaking  in  the  midst  of  every  sort  of 
noise  and  tumult  when  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  knocked 
at  the  door  to  summon  the  Commons  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
There  the  proceedings  were  if  possible  stili  more  violent  and 
outrageous;  those  who  were  present  tell  me  it  resembled 
nothing  but  what  we  read  of  the  "  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume," 
and  the  whole  scene  was  as  much  like  the  preparatory  days 
of  a  revolution  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Wharnclifre  was 
to  have  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  against  dissolving 
Parliament,  and  this  motion  the  Ministers  were  resolved 
should  not  come  on,  but  he  contrived  to  bring  it  on  so  far  as 
to  get  it  put  upon  tiie  Journals.  The  Duke  of  Kichmond 
endeavored  to  prevent  any  speaking  by  raising  points  of 
order,  and  moving  that  the  Lords  should  take  their  regular 
places  (in  separate  ranks),  which,  however,  is  impossible  at 
a  royal  sitting,  because  the  cross-benches  are  removed ;  this 
put  Lord  Londonderry  in  such  a  fury  that  he  rose,  roared, 
gesticulated,  held  up  his  whip,  and  four  or  five  Lords  held 
him  down  by  the  tail  of  his  coat  to  prevent  his  flying  on 
somebody.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  equally  furious,  and  some 
sharp  words  passed  which  were  not  distinctly  heard.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  din  Lord  Mansfield  rose  and  obtained  a 
hearing.  Wharncliffe  said  to  him,  "For  God's  sake,  Mans- 
field, take  care  what  yon  are  about,  and  don't  disgrace  us 
more  in  the  state  we  are  in  t "  "  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said ;  "  I 
will  say  nothing  that  will  alarm  you;"  and  accordingly  he 
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pTDnounced  a  ti'imniing  pliilippic  on  the  Government,  which, 
delivered  as  it  was  in  an  imposing  manner,  attired  in  his 
robes,  and  with  the  greatest  energy  and  excitation,  was  pro- 
digiously effective.  While  he  was  atiil  speaking,  the  King 
arrived,  but  he  did  not  desist  even  while  his  Majesty '  was 
entering  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  till  he  approached  the 
tlirone ;  and  while  the  King  was  ascending  the  steps,  the 
lioarse  voice  of  Lord  Londonderry  was  heard  crying  "  Hear, . 
hear,  hear ! "  The  King,  from  the  robing-room,  heard  the 
noise,  and  asked  what  it  all  meant.  The  conduct  of  the 
Chancellor  was  most  extraordinary,  skipping  in  and  out  of 
the  House  and  making  most  extraordinary  speeches.  In 
the  midst  of  the  uproar  he  went  out  of  the  House,  when 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  moved  into  the  chair.  In  the  middle 
of  the  debate  Brougham  again  came  in  and  said,  "it  was 
most  extraordinary  that  the  King's  undoubted  right  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  should  be  questioned  at  a  moment  when 
the  House  of  Commons  had  taken  the  unprecedented  course 
of  stopping  the  supplies,"  and  having  so  said  (which  was  a 
lie)  he  flounced  out  of  the  House  to  receive  the  King  on  his 
arrival.  The  King  ought  not  properly  to  have  worn  the 
Crown,  never  having  been  crowned  ;  but  when  he  was  in  the 
robing-room  he  said  to  Lord  Hastings,  "  Lord  Hastings,  I 
wear  tlie  Crown  ;  where  is  it  ?  "  It  was  brought  to  him,  and 
when  Lord  Hastings  was  going  to  put  it  on  his  head  he  said, 
"  Nobody  shall  put  the  Crown  on  my  bead  but  myself."     He 

Ct  it  on,  and  then  turned  to  Lord  Grey,  and  said,  "  Now,  my 
rd,  the  coronation  is  over."  George  Villiers  said  that  in 
his  life  he  never  saw  such  a  scene,  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
King  upon  the  throne  with  the  Crown  loose  upon  his  head, 
and  the  tall,  grim  figure  of  Lord  Grey  close  beside  him  with 
the  sword  of  state  in  hia  hand,  it  was  as  if  the  King  had  got 
his  executioner  by  his  side,  and  the  whole  picture  looked  strik- 
ingly typical  of  his  and  our  future  destinies. 

'  When  Lord  Kansfleld  aat  down  hfl  B^d  ;  "  1  fiavo  Bpoken  Englisli  to  them 
nt  leas!."  Lord  Lyndhuret  told  me  that  Lord  MaoBfleld  stopped  apesking  aa 
BOon  as  the  door  opened  to  admit  the  King-.  He  said  he  ucver  saw  him  bo  ex- 
tAted  before,  and  in  hiB  robea  ho  lookod  very  grand.     He  also  told  me  that  he 


■  day  in  our  House,"  when 
ej^pltuned  his  piut  hy  fiaying  thnC  the  Usher  m  the  Black  Bod  (Tyr- 
tt  hia  elbow  eaving  :  "  My  Lord  Chancellor,  you  must  come  ;  the 


le  along;  you  must  como,"  and  that  he  ■«       

n  this  hurrj  nnd  without  having  tune  io  sit  down  0: 
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Sucli  baa  been  the  termination  of  this  Parliament  and  of 
the  first  act  of  the  new  Ministerial  drama  ;  theie  never  wat 
a  Government  ousted  with  more  ignominy  than  tlie  last,  noi 
a  Ministry  that  came  in  with  higher  pretensions,  greater 
professions,  and  better  prospects  than  the  present,  but  nothing 
ever  corresponded  less  than  their  performances  with  iheir 
pretensions.  The  composition  of  the  Government  was  rad- 
ically defective,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  loose  talent  there 
was  so  much  of  passion,  folly,  violence,  and  knavery,  together 
with  inexperience  and  ignorance  mixed  np  with  it,  that 
from  the  very  beginning  they  cut  the  sorriest  possible  figiu^. 
Such  men  as  Eichmond,  Durham,  Althorp,  and  Graham,  in 
tiieir  different  ways,  were  enough  to  spoil  any  Cabinet, 
and  consequently  their  course  has  been  marked  by  a  series 
of  blunders  and  defeats.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  dissolu- 
tion few  people  expected  it  would  happen,  some  thinking 
the  King  would  not  consent,  others  that  the  Government 
would  never  venture  upon  it,  but  the  King  is  weak  and 
the  Ministry  reckless.  Tliat  disposition,  which  at  first  ap- 
j>eared  so  laudable,  of  putting  himself  implicitly  info  the 
hands  of  his  Ministers,  and  which  seemed  the  more  so  from 
the  contrast  it  afforded  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  King,  who 
was  always  thwarting  his  Ministers,  throwing  difficulties 
in  then-  way,  and  playing  a  double  part,  becomes  vicious  when 
carried  to  the  extent  of  paralyzing  all  free  action  and  free 
opinion  on  his  part,  and  of  suffering  himself  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  any  measures,  liowever  violent.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  he  cordially  agrees  with  these  men,  and 
has  opinions  coincident  with  theirs,  but  this  is  not  probable  ; 
and  when  we  remember  his  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Duke 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  resignation,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  can  have  so  rapidly  imbibed  principles  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  which  the  Duke  maintained.'  It  is  more  hkely 
that  he  has  no  opinions,  and  is  really  a  mere  puppet  in  tlie 
hands  into  which  he  may  happen  to  fall.  Lord  Mansfield  had 
an  audience,  and  gave  him  his  sentiments  upon  the  state  of 
affairs.  He  will  not  say  what  passed  between  them,  but  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  of  no  use. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family  are  extremely  unhappy 
at  all  these  things,  but  the  former  has  no  influence  whatever 
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with  the  King.  In  the  mean  time  there  are  very  different 
opinions  as  to  the  result  of  the  elections,  some  thinliing  that 
Government  will  not  gain  mwch  b^  the  dissolution,  others 
that  they  (or  at  least  Reform)  will  win  every  thing.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  impossible  that  they  should  not  win  every  thing, 
but  time  is  gained  to  the  other  aide.  The  census  of  183X  will 
be  out,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  may  and  must  make  much 
difference;  still  I  see  no  possibility  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  Reform,  and  whether  this  Bill  or  another  like  it  passes  is 
much  the  same  thing.  The  Goveniment  have  made  it  up 
with  O'Conoell,  which  is  one  mouthful  of  the  dirty  pudding 
thcv  have  had  to  swallow,  as  one  of  their  own  friends  said  of 
them. 

April  S6(A. — Last  night  at  the  Queen's  ball ;  heaps  of  peo- 
ple of  all  sorts ;  everybody  talking  of  the  elections.  Botli  par- 
tics  jirctend  to  bo  coniident,  but  the  Government  with  the  best 
i-eason.  The  county  members,  as  Sefton  says,  are  tumbling 
about  like  nine-pins,  and  though  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  Opposition  will  gain  in  the  boroughs,  they  must  lose 
greatly  in  the  counties ;  and  we  must  not  only  look  to  the  rel- 
ative numbers,  but  to  the  composition  of  the  respective  par- 
lies. A  large  minority  composed  of  borough  nominees,  cor- 
poration members,  and  imlj-  a  sprinkling  of  what  is  called 
independence,  would  not  look  well.  Large  sums  have  been 
subscribed  on  both  sides,  but  on  that  of  the  Opposition  there 
is  a  want  of  candidates  more  than  of  places  to  send  them  to. 

T  met  Lyndhurst  last  night,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  he 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  said  it  was  nothing  very  vio- 
lent, but  that  it  was  not  heard.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
spoken  to  the  point  of  order,  and  said  in  a  veiy  marked  way, 
"  he  saw  a  noble  Earl  sitting  by  a  Junior  Baron."  This  was 
Lyndhurst,  who  was  offended  at  the  sneer  upon  his  want  of 
anciennete,  and  who  retorted  that  before  the  noble  Duke 
made  such  speeches  on  points  of  order  he  would  do  well  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  orders  of  tlie  House,  of 
which  it  was  obvious  he  knew  nothing.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire told  Lady  Lyndhurst  that  her  husband  ought  to  resign 
his  judicial  situation  because  he  had  displayed  hostility  to 
Government  the  other  night,  but  it  would  be  a  new  maxim  to 
establish  that  the  judges  were  to  be  amenable  to  the  Minister 
for  their  political  opinions  and  Parliamentary  conduct. 

April  29(A. — The  night  before  last  there  was  an  illumina- 
tion, got  up  by  the  foolish  Lord  Mayor,  which  of  course  pro- 
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duccd  an  uproar  und  a  general  breaking  of  obnoxious  windows. 
Tjord  Mansfield  and  the  Duke  of  Buceieucli  went  to  Mel- 
bourne in  tiie  morning,  and  remonstrated,  asking  what  protec- 
tion he  meant  to  afford  fo  their  properties.  A  gun  (with 
powder  onlj-)  was  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  mob  from  Apsley 
House,  and  they  did  not  go  there  again.  The  Government 
might  have  discouraged  this  manifestation  of  triumph,  but 
they  wished  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  popular 
excitement.  They  don't  care  what  they  do,  or  what  others  do, 
so  long  aa  they  can  keep  tlie  fteople  in  a  ferment.  It  is  dis- 
gusting to  the  last  degree,  to  hear  their  joy  and  exultation  at 
the  success  of  their  measures  and  the  good  prospects  held  out 
to  them  by  the  elections ;  all  of  which  may  turn  out  very  well, 
but  if  it  does  not,  "who  shall  set  hoddy-doddy  up  again?" 
Lord  Cleveland  has  subscribed  £10,000  to  the  election  fund. 
Lord  Yarborough,  bv  a  very  questionable  piece  of  political 
morality,  has  given  the  Holmes  boroughs  in  tlie  Isle  of  Wight 
to  Government;  tliey  are  the  property  of  Sir  L.  Holmes's 
daughter,  whose  guardian  he  is  as  well  as  executor  under  the 
will.  In  this  capacity  he  has  the  disposal  of  the  borouglis, 
and  he  gives  them  to  the  Ministers  to  fill  witli  men  who  are 
to  vote  for  their  disfranchisement.  A  large  price  is  paid  for 
them — £4,000 — but  it  makes  a  di£Fereiice  of  eight  votes,  and  if 
the  Bill  is  carried  they  will  be  worth  nothing.  The  elections 
promise  well  for  Government,  even  in  the  boroughs,  as  I  wag 
persuaded  they  would,  O'Connell  has  put  forth  a  proclama- 
tion entreating,  commanding  peace,  order,  and  support  of  the 
Bill's  supporters.  Tom  Moore  called  on  me  yesterday  morning. 
He  said  that  he  was  a  Reformer,  and  hked  the  Bill,  but  he 
was  fully  aware  of  all  that  it  might  produce  of  evil  to  the 
present  system.  He  owned  frankly  that  he  felt  like  an  Irish- 
man, and  that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
faction  who  had  oppressed  her  still  rankled  in  his  heart,  and 
that  lie  should  not  be  sorry  at  any  vengeance  which  might 
overtake  them  at  last.  I  liear  renewed  complaints  of  Peel, 
of  his  selfish,  cold,  calculating,  cowardly  policy  ;  that  we  arc 
indebted  to  him  principally  for  our  pr^ent  condition  I  have 
no  doubt — to  his  obstinacy  and  to  his  conduct  in  the  Catholic 
question  first,  to  his  opposition  and  then  to  his  support  of  it. 
Opposing  all  and  every  sort  of  Reform  totis  vtribus  while  he 
dared,  now  he  makes  a  death-bed  profession  of  acquiescence 
in  something  which  should  be  more  moderate  than  this.  All 
these  things  disgust  people  inconceivably,  and  it  is  not  the 
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less  melancholy  that  he  is  our  only  resource,  and  his  capacity 
for  business  and  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  places  him 
so  far  above  all  his  competitors  <hat  if  we  are  to  have  a  Con- 
servalive  party  we  must  look  to  him  alone  to  lead  it. 

May  ith. — Nothing  could  go  on  worse  than  the  elections 
' — Reformers  returned  everywhere,  so  much  bo  that  the  eon- 
test  is  over,  and  we  have  only  to  await  the  event  and  see 
what  the  House  of  IiOrds  will  do.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Bill  is  already  carried.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Ministers 
themselves  begin  to  be  alarmed  at  the  devil  they  have  let 
loose,  and  well  they  maj' ;  but  he  is  out,  and  stop  him  who 
can.  The  King'  has  put  off  hia  visit  to  the  City  l>ecause  he  is 
ill,  as  the  Government  wouJd  have  it  believed,  but  really  be- 
cause he  is  furious  with  the  Lord  Mayor  at  all  the  riots  and 
uproar  on  the  night  of  the  illumination.  That  night  the  Queen 
went  to  the  Ancient  Concert,  and  on  her  return  the  mob  sut^ 
rounded  the  carriage ;  she  had  no  ^ards,  and  the  footmen 
were  obliged  to  beat  the  people  off  with  their  canes  to  prevent 
their  thrusting  their  heads  into  the  coach.  She  was  frightened 
and  the  King  very  much  annoyed.  He  heard  the  noise  and 
tumult,  and  paced  backward  and  forward  in  his  room  waiting 
for  her  return.  When  she  came  back  Lord  Howe,  her  cham- 
berlain, as  usual  preceded  her,  when  the  King  said,  "  How  is 
the  Queen  ?  "  and  went  down  to  meet  her  Howe,  who  is  an 
eager  anti-Reformer,  ''^ld,  "\erj  must  frightened,  sir,"  and 
made  the  worst  of  it  She  was  in  fact  teinfied,  and  as  she 
detests  the  whole  of  ihe'ie  pioceedings,  the  more  di*;tressed 
and  disgusted.  The  King  was  lerj  angry  dnd  immediatelj 
declared  he  would  not  go  to  the  City  at  all  It  is  supposed 
that  Government  will  make  a  large  bitch  of  Peers  to  secure 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  press  ha\e  dready  be 
gull  to  attack  that  House,  dechnng  that  if  thej  pt«s  the  Bill 
it  will  be  from  compulsion,  and  if  they  do  not  that  Ihej  arc 
the  enemies  of  the  people 

May  Wth. — The  elections  nre  going  on  unii  ersally  in  fa 
vor  of  Reform  ;  the  great  interests  in  the  counties  are  every 
■where  broken,  and  old  connections  dissevered  In  Worcester 
shire  Captain  Spencer,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  county, 
and  was  brought  there  by  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
has  beaten  Lygon,  backed  by  all  the  wealth  of  his  family  ;  the 
Manners  have  wldidrawti  from  Leicestershire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Lord  E.  Somerset  from  Gloucestershire  ;  Lord  "Wor- 
cester too  is  bcalen  at  Monmouth.     Everywhere  the  tide  is 
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irresistible  ;  all  considerations  are  sacrificed  to  the  success  of 
the  measure.  At  the  last  Essex  election  Colonel  Tyrrell  saved 
Western,  who  would  have  been  beaten  by  Long  Wcllesley, 
and  now  Western  has  coalesced  with  Wellesley  against  Tyr- 
rell, and  will  throw  him  out.  In  Northamptonshire  Althorp 
had  pledged  himself  to  Cartwright  not  to  bring  forward  an- 
other candidate  on  his  side,  and  Milton  joins  him  and  stands. 
The  state  of  excitement,  doubt,  and  apprehension  which  pre- 
vails will  not  quickly  subside,  for  the  battle  is  only  beginning ; 
when  the  Bill  is  carried  we  must  prepare  for  the  second  act. 

May  14(A. — Tbe  elections  are  still  going  for  Reform.  They 
count  upon  a  majority  of  140  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  Tories  meditate  resistance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
it  ia  to  be  hoped  will  be  fruitless,  and  it  is  probable  the  Peers 
will  trot  round  as  they  did  about  the  Catholic  question  when 
it  coraes  to  the  point.  There  is  a  great  hubbub  at  North- 
ampton about  a  pledge  which  Althorp  is  supposed  to  have 
given  not  to  bring  forward  another  candidate  against  Cart- 
wright,  which  the  anti-Reformers  say  he  has  violated  in  put- 
ting up  Milton,  and  moreover  that  such  conduct  is  very  dis- 
honest ;  and  as  his  lionesty  was  his  principal  recommendation, 
if  he  should  have  forfeited  that  what  would  remain  to  him  ? 
On  the  contrary  his  friends  say  that  he  gave  no  such  pledge, 
that  he  expressed  a  hope  there  might  be  no  contest,  but  the 
people  would  have  Milton,  and  though  Althorp  regretted  his 
standing,  as  lie  did  stand  they  were  obliged  to  join  for  their 
common  safety.  So  much  for  this  electioneering  squabble,  of 
which  time  will  elicit  the  trutli.  Last  night  I  went  to  Prince 
Leopold's,  where  was  George  Fitzclarence  receiving  congratu- 
lations on  hia  new  dignity  (Earl  of  Munster).  He  told  me 
everybody  had  been  very  kind  about  it — the  King,  Lord  Grey, 
his  friends,  and  the  public.  He  had  told  Ix)rd  Grey  he  was 
anxious  liis  brothers  and  sisters  should  have  the  rank  of  mar- 
quis's sons  and  daughters  (to  give  them  titles).  Grey  had 
only  objected  that  their  titles  would  then  represent  a  higher 
rank  than  his  own,'  but  that  he  laid  no  stress  on  that  ob- 
jection, and  it  would  be  done  directly.  Melbourne  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  assuring  him  that  ill  health 
is  the  only  obstacle  lo  tbe  King's  visit  to  the  City,  and  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  report  of  his  displeasure,  the 
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Lord  Mayor's  explanation  having  proved  quite  satisfactory. 
This  is  not  tme,  I  believe,  but  they  make  him  say  so. 

May  ^%d. — At  Epsom  all  last  week  for  the  races  at  a 
house  which  Lord  Chesterfied  took ;  nobody  there  but  the 
tlires  sisters  '  and  their  two  husbands.  Rode  out  on  the  downs 
every  morning,  and  enjoyed  the  fine  country,  as  beautiful  as 
any  I  have  seen  of  the  kind.  After  the  riices  on  Friday  I 
went  to  Eichmond  to  dine  with  Lord  and  Lady  Lyndhurst, 
and  was  refreshed  by  his  vigorous  mind  after  the  three  or 
four  days  I  had  passed.  He  thinks  the  state  of  things  very 
bad,  has  a  great  contempt  for  this  Government,  is  very 
doubtful  what  will  happen,  thinks  Lord  Grey  will  not  stand, 
and  that  Brougham  will  be  Chancellor  and  Prime  Minister, 
like  Clarendon  ;  he  talked  of  the  late  Government,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Peel ;  he  said  that  the  former  meddled 
with  no  department  but  that  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he 
conducted  entirely;  that  he  understood  them  better  than 
any  thing  else,  and  if  he  came  into  office  again  would  be 
Foreign  Secretary;  that  in  the  Cabinet  he  was  always  can- 
did, reasonable,  and  ready  to  discuss  fairly  every  subject,  but 
not  so  Peel.  He,  if  his  opinion  was  not  adopted,  would'take 
up  a  newspaper  and  sulk.  Lyndhurst  agreed  with  me  about 
bis  manners,  his  coldness,  and  how  he  disgusted  instead  of 
conciliating  people;  he  said  that  when  any  of  his  friends  in 
Parliament  proposed  to  speak  in  any  debate,  he  never  en- 
couraged or  assisted  them,  but  answered  with  a  dry  "  Do  you  ?  " 
to  their  notification  of  a  wish  or  intention.  He  said  that  this 
Bill  was  drawn  up  by  Lambton  himself,  but  so  ill  done,  so 
ignorantly  and  inefiGciently,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send 
for  Harrison,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Attorney-General, 
drew  it  up  afresh ;  that  when  John  Russell  brought  it  for- 
ward the  Bill  was  still  undrawn,"  He  says  that  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  they  never  had  an  idea  of  bringing  forward 
any  sucli  measure  as  this  till  they  found  themselves  so  weak 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  nothing  but  a  popular  cry  and 
Radical  support  could  possibly  save  them.  It  is  very  remark- 
able when  we  look  back  to  the  moment  of  Lhe  dissolution  of 
the  late  Government,  when  Brougham  was  in  the  House  of 

■  fLndy  Choatorfiold.Mra.  Anson,  and  Miss  Foreator.] 

'  [Compare  the  detftUs  of  the  pteparation  of  the  Eeform  Bill  publiahed  by 
Lord  Rusaeli  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  British  Coiistitution." 
Much  of  this  converflKtion  of  Lord  Lyndhuret'a  ia  ostremely  wide  of  the  troth, 
but  it  is  retwiied  to  show  what  was  said  aud  bfclievud  by  competent  peiaooa 
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Commona  armed  with  liis  Bill,  wliicli,  tliougli  uiiknown,  was 
so  dreaded,  and  which  turns  out  to  have  been  mere  milk-and- 
water  compared  with  this.  He  said  Brougham  was  olTercd 
the  Attorney-Generalship  by  a  note,  which  he  tore  in  pieces 
and  stamped  upon,  and  sent  word  that  there  was  no  answer ; 
that  he  has  long  aspired  to  be  Chancellor,  and  wished  to  get 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  He  ridicules  his  pretensions  to 
such  wonderful  doings  in  his  Court  and  in  the  Bills  he  has  an- 
nounced ;  sava  that  he  has  decided  no  bankruptcy  cases,  and, 
except  some  Scotch  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  got  rid 
of  hardly  any  arrears ;  and  as  to  his  Bills,  (he  Bankruptcy 
Bill  was  objectionable  and  the  Chancery  Bill  he  has  never 
brought  on  at  all ;  that  he  knows  he  affects  a  short  cut  to  ju- 
dicial eminence,  but  that  without  labor  and  reading  he  cannot 
administer  justice  in  that  Court,  although  no  doubt  his  great 
aouteness  and  rapid  perception  may  often  enable  him  at  once 
to  see  the  merits  of  a  case  and  hit  upon  the  important  points. 
This  he  said  in  reply  to  what  I  told  him  of  Brougham's 
trumpeter  Sefton,  wlio  echoes  from  his  own  lips  that  "  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  such  a  sinecure  and  more  child's  play," 

In  the  mean  time  the  elections  have  been  going  languidly 
on,  and  are  now  nearly  over ;  contrary  to  the  prognostications 
of  the  Tories,  they  have  gone  off  very  quietly,  even  in  Ireland 
not  many  contests,  the  anti'Reformers  being  unable  lo  make 
any  fight  at  all;  except  in  Shropshire  they  are  dead-beat 
everywhere.  Northamptonshire  the  sharpest  contest,  and  the 
one  which  has  made  the  most  ill  blood ;  this  particular  election 
has  produced  a  good  deal  of  violence ;  elsewhere  the  Reformers 
have  it  hollow,  no  matter  what  the  characters  of  the  candi- 
dates, if  they  are  only  for  the  Bill.  Caloraft  and  Wellesley, 
the  former  not  respected,  the  latter  covered  witli  disgrace, 
have  beat  Bankes  and  Tyrrell.  Lowther  had  not  a  chance  in 
Cumberland,  where  Sir  James  Graham  got  into  another  scrape, 
for  in  an  impertinent  speech  he  made  an  attack  upon  Scarlett, 
which  drew  upon  him  a  message  and  from  him  an  apology. 
Formerly,  when  a  man  made  use  of  offensive  expressions  and 
was  called  to  account,  he  thought  it  right  to  go  out  and  stand 
a  shot  before  he  ate  his  wonls,  but  nowadays  that  piece  of 
chivalry  is  dispensed  with,  and  politicians  make  nothing  of 
being  scurrilous  one  day  and  humble  the  next.  Hyde  Villiers 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sandon  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol as  a  Whig  and  a  Reformer.  He  was  in  a  hundred  minds 
what  line  hesbould  take,  and  had  wiitleii  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
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the  necessity  of  giving  Ministers  seats  in  botli  Houses  {aa  in 
France),  which  hehaa  probably  put  in  the  fire.  I  amvery  giad 
he  has  got  the  place,  and  though  his  opinions  were  not  very 
decided  before,  ho  has  always  been  anti-Tory,  and  has  done 
nothing  discreditable  to  get  it,  and  it  was  offered  to  him  in  n 
very  flattering  manner. 

Mciy  28th. — Yesterday  Lord  Grey  was  invested  with  the 
blue  ribbon,  though  there  is  no  vacancy;  the  only  precedent 
is  that  of  Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  (which  was  thouglit 
wrong),  but  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  after  Bona- 
parte's overthrow  and  woen  Castlereagh  returned  with  such 
eolat  from  Paris  that  the  whole  House  of  Commons  rose  and 
cheered  him  as  he  entered  it. 

I  met  Alexander  Baring  the  other  night,  who  said  it  was 
certain  that  the  King  was  full  of  regrets  at  the  extent  of  the 
measures  into  which  he  had  been  hurried,  when  I  told  him 
of  Lord  G-rey's  Garter,  and  ashed  him  what  he  said  to  that, 
and  how  that  bore  out  the  assertion  of  tlie  King's  regrets. 
That  fact  is  that  although  on  one  side  a  most  indecent  though 
ciFectual  use  of  the  King's  name  has  been  made,  on  the  other 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  asserted  with  equal  confidence 
about  "  his  difficulties  and  his  scruples."  Sefton  told  me  that 
it  was  the  sort  of  things  that  were  said  that  made  the  King 
write  to  Lord  Grey  (he  saw  the  letter)  and  tell  Lim  that  he 
thought  it  of  the  greatest  importance  at  the  present  moment 
to  confer  upon  him  a  signal  mark  of  his  regard  and  of  his 
satisfaction  with  the  whole  of  his  conduct.  It  ia,  I  believe, 
true  tliat  the  King  felt  some  alarm  and  some  doubt  about  the 
diaaoJution,  but  I  do  not  believe  tliat  he  has  any  doubts  or'fears 
at  present.  Indeed,  how  should  he  not  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  away  by  these  people  and  to  become  identified  with 
their  measure  ?  They  have  given  him  an  ample  share  of  the 
praise  of  it;  they  assure  Lim  it  will  be  eminently  successful ; 
he  sees  himself  popular  and  applauded  to  the  skies,  and  as  far 
as  things  have  gone  it  has  been  successful,  for  the  elections  ■ 
have  gone  on  and  gone  off  very  peaceably,  and  the  country  in 
expectation  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  is  in  a  state  of  profound 
traiiquiUily. 

June  6th. — All  last  week  at  Fern  Hilt  for  the  Ascot  races ; 
the  Chesterfields,  Tavistocks,  Belfasts,  George  Ansons,  Mon- 
tague, Stradbroke,  and  Brooke  Greville,  were  there.  The 
Royal  Family  came  to  the  course  the  first  day  with  a  great 
cortitje — eight  coaches-and-four,  two  phaetons,  pony  sociables. 
21 
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and  led  horses — Munster  riding  on  horseback  behind  the 
King's  carriage,  Augustus  (the  parson)  and  Frederick  driving 
piiaetons.  Tiie  Duke  of  Richmond  was  in  the  Kings's  calSche 
and  Lord  Grey  in  one  of  the  coaches.  The  reception  waa 
strikingly  cold  and  indifferent,  not  half  so  good  as  that  whicli 
the  late  King  used  to  receive.  William  was  bored  to  death 
with  the  races,  and  his  own  borse  broke  down.  On  Wednes- 
day he  did  not  come;  on  Thursday  thoy  cameagain.  Beauti- 
ful weather  and  unprecedented  multitudes.  The  King  was 
much  more  cheered  than  the  first  day,  or  the  greater  number 
of  people  made  a  greater  noise,  A  few  cheers  were  given  to 
Lord  Grey  as  he  returned,  which  he  just  acknowledged  and 
no  more.  On  Friday  we  dined  at  the  Castle  ;  each  day  the 
King  asked  a  crowd  of  people  from  the  neighborhood.  We 
•  arrived  at  a  little  before  seven;  the  Queen  was  only  just  come 
in  from  riding,  so  we  had  to  wiit  till  near  eight.  Above  forty 
people  at  dinner,  for  wbich  the  room  is  not  nearly  large 
enough  ;  the  dinner  wis  not  bid,  but  the  room  insufferabiy 
hot.  The  Queen  was  taken  out  bv  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  the  King  followtd  with  the  Duchess  of  Sase-Weimar, 
the  Queen's  sister.  He  drmUs  wine  with  everybody,  asking 
seven  or  eight  at  a  time  After  dinner  he  drops  asieep.  We 
sat  for  a  short  time.  Directly  after  coffee  the  band  began  to 
play ;  a  good  band,  not  numerous,  and  principally  of  violins 
and  stringed  instruments.  The  Queen  and  the  whole  party 
sat  there  ail  the  evening,  so  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  concert  of 
instrumental  music.  The  King  took  Lady  Tavistock  to  St. 
George's  Hall  and  the  ballroom,  where  we  walked  about, 
with  two  or  three  servants  carrying  lamps  to  show  the  propor- 
tions, for  it  was  not  lit  up.  The  whole  thing  is  cxceedinglj' 
magnificept,  and  the  manner  of  life  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  formal,  and  need  not  be  disagreeable  but  for  the  bore  of 
never  dining  without  twenty  strangers.  Tiie  Castle  holds 
.  very  few  people,  and  with  the  King's  and  Queen's  immediate 
suite  and  toute  la  b&tardise  it  was  quite  full.  The  King's  four 
sons  were  there,  signoreggianti  tuCU,  and  tie  whole  thing 
"  donnait  i,  penser"  to  those  who  looked  back  a  little  and  had 
seen  other  days.  We  sat  in  that  room  in  which  Lyndhorat 
has  often  talked  to  me  of  the  famous  five  hours'  discussion 
with  the  late  King,  when  the  Catholic  Bill  hung  upon  his  ca- 
price. Palmerston  told  me  he  had  never  been  in  the  Castle 
since  the  eventful  day  of  Herries's  appointment  and  non-ap- 
pointment;   and  bow    manv   things  have   happened   sliice! 
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What  a  changement  de  decoration  ;  no  longer  George  IV., 
capricious,  luxurioua,  and  misanthropic,  Hiking  nothing  but  the 
society  of  listoners  and  flatterers,  with  the  Conyngham  tribe 
and  one  or  two  Tory  Ministers  and  foreign  Embassadors; 
but  a  plain,  vulgar,  hospitable  gentleman,  opening  his  doors 
to  all  the  world,  with  a  numerous  family  and  suite,  a  Whig 
Ministry,  no  foreigners  and  no  toad-eatere  at  all.  Nothing 
can  bo  more  different,  and,  looking  at  him,  one  sees  how  soon 
this  act  will  be  finished,  and  the  same  be  changed  for  another 
probably  not  less  dissimilar.  Queen,  bastards,  Whigs,'  all 
will  disappear,  and  GJod  knows  what  replaces  them.  Came 
to  toivn  yesterday,  and  found  a  quarrel  between  Henry  Ben- 
tinek  and  Sir  Roger  Gresley,  which  I  had  to  settle,  and  did 
settle  amicably  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 

June  7(A.— Dined  with  Sefton  yesterday,  who  gave  me  an 
account  of  a  dinner  at  Fowell  Buston's  on  Saturday  to  see 
the  brewery,  at  which  Brougham  was  the  "magnus  Apollo." 
Sefton  is  excellent  as  a  commentator  on  Brougham  ;  he  says 
that  he  watches  him  incessantly,  never  listens  to  anybody 
else  when  he  is  there,  and  rowa  him  unmercifully  afterwards 
for  all  the  humbug,  nonsense,  and  palaver,  he  hears  him  talk 
to  people.  They  were  twenty-seven  at  dinner.  Talleyrand 
was  to  have  gone,  but  was  frightened  by  being  told  that  he 
would  get  nothing  but  beefsteaks  and  porter,  so  he  staid 
away.  They  dined  in  the  brewhouae,  and  visited  the  whole 
establishment,  LiOrd  Grey  was  there  in  star,  garter,  and  rib- 
bon. There  were  people  ready  to  show  and  explain  every 
thing,  but  not  a  bit— Brougham  took  the  explanation  of  every 
thing  into  his  ownhands — the  mode  of  brewing,  the  machin- 
ery, down  to  the  feeding  of  the  cart-hcrscs.  After  dinner 
the  account-books  were  brought,  and  the  young  Buxtons 
were  beckoned  up  to  the  top  of  the  table  by  their  father,  to 
hear  the  words  of  wisdom  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  affected  to  study  the  ledger,  and  made 
various  pertinent  remarks  on  the  manner  of  book-keeping. 
There  was  a  man  whom  Brougham  called  "  Cornelius  "  (Sefton 
did  not  know  who  he  was),  with  whom  he  seemed  very 
familiar.  While  Brougham  was  talking  he  dropped  his  voice, 
on  which  "  Cornelius  "  said,  "  Earl  Grey  is  listening,"  that  he 
might  speak  louder  and  so  nothing  be  lost.  He  was  talking 
of  Paley,  and  said  that,  "  although  he  did  not  always  under- 
■  Not  Whigs— they  aro  la  Hetntiius,  which  thoj  itotb  not  hofore. — Julg, 
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stand  his  own  meaninn;,  lie  always  contrived  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  others;  on  which  "Cornelius"  said,  "My  good 
friend,  if  he  made  it  so  clear  to  otliers,  he  must  have  had  some 
comprehension  of  it  himself ;  "  on  which  Sefton  attacked,  hiin 
afterward,  and  swore  that  "  he  was  a  mere  child  in  the  hands 
of  '  Cornelius ; ' "  that  "  he  never  saw  anybody  so  put  down." 
These  people  are  all  subscribers  to  the  London  University, 
and  Sefton  swears  he  overheard  Brougham  tell  them  that 
"Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  nothing  compared  to  some  of  tlie 
present  professors,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  put  down 
all  this  nonsense  because  it  amused  me  in  the  recital,  and  is 
excessively  characteristic  of  the  man,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able who  ever  existed.  Lady  Sefton  told  me  that  he  wont 
with  them  to  the  British  Museum,  where  all  the  oIKcers  of 
the  Museum  were  in  attendance  to  receive  them.  He  would 
not  let  anybody  explain  any  thing,  but  did  all  the  honors 
himself.  At  last  they  came  to  the  collection  of  minerals, 
when  she  thought  he  must  be  brought  to  a  stand-still.  Their 
conductor  began  to  describe  them,  when  Brougham  took  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth,  and  dashed  off  with  as  much  ease  and 
femiliarity  as  if  he  had  been  a  Buckland  or  a  Cuvier.  Such  is 
the  man,  a  grand  mixture  of  moral,  political,  and  intellectual 
incongruities. 

June  lOiA. — Breakfasted  the  day  before  yesterday  with 
Rogers,  Sydney  Smith,  Luttreil,  John  Hussell,  and  Moore ; 
excessively  agreeable.  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  enter- 
taining than  Sydney  Smith  ;  such  bursts  of  merriment  and  so 
dramatic.  Breakfasts  are  the  tneals  for  poets,  1  met 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  at  breakfast.  Rogers's  are  always 
agreeable. 

June  Xath. — Five  new  peerages  came  out  yesterday — 
Sefton,  Kinnaird,  Fiugall,  Leitrim,  and  Agar  Ellis;  John 
Russell  and  Stanley  are  to  be  in  the  Cabinet.  At  the  ball  at 
St,  James's  the  otiicr  niglit,  George  Dawson  told  me  that 
they  had  370  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  side 
of  the  Opposition,  if  they  could  command  their  attendance; 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  no  Reform  Bill  would  pass,  but 
that  the  details  of  this  Bill  had  never  yet  been  discussed,  and 
■  when  they  were  it  would  be  so  clearly  shown  that  it  is  im- 
practicable, that  this  identical  measure  never  could  pass.  The 
Opposition  are  beginning  te  recover  from  their  discourage- 
ment ;  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  Lord  Mansfield's  on  Fridny, 
and  they  do,  I  believe,  mean  to  fight  it  out. 
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JuHG  19(A. — The  last  few  days  I  have  been  completely 
taken  up  with  quarantine,  and  taking  means  to  prevent  the 
cholera  coming  here.  That  disease  made  great  ravages  in 
Russia  last  year,  and  in  the  winter  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment was  called  to  it,  and  the  question  was  raised  whether 
we  should  have  to  purify  goods  coming  here  in  case  it  broke 
out  again,  and,  if  so,  how  it  was  to  be  done.  Government 
was  thinking  of  Eeform  and  other  matters,  and  would  not 
bestow  much  attention  upon  this  subject,  and  accordingly 
neither  regulations  nor  preparations  were  made.  All  that 
was  done  Vas  to  commission  a  Dr.  Walker,  a  physician 
residing  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  go  to  Moscow  and  elsewhere 
and  make  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  report  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  ua.  He 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  a  very  iiseless  and  inefficient 
agent.  In  the  mean  time  as  the  warm  weather  returned  the 
cholera  again  appeared  In  Russia,  but  still  we  took  no  further 
measures  until  intelligence  arrived  that  it  had  reached  Riga, 
at  which  place  700  or  800  sail  of  English  vessels,  loaded  prin- 
cipally with  hemp  and  flax,  were  waiting  to  come  to  this 
country.  This  report  soon  diffused  a  general  alarm,  and  for 
many  days  past  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of  letters  and 
full  of  lies,  and  every  sort  of  representation  is  made  to  Gov- 
ernment or  through  the  press,  as  fear  or  interest  happen  to 
dictate.  The  Consuls  and  Ministers  abroad  had  been  for  some 
time  supplying  us  with  such  information  as  they  could  obtain, 
so  that  we  were  in  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  documentary' 
evidence  regarding  the  nature,  character,  and  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  issue  two  successive 
Orders  in  Council  placing  all  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic 
in  quarantine,  and  we  sent  for  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  placed 
all  the  papers  we  had  in  hia  hands,  desiring  that  he  would  as- 
sociate with  himself  some  other  practitioners,  and  report  their 
opinion  as  speedily  as  possible  whether  the  disease  was  con- 
tagious and  whether  it  could  be  conveyed  by  goods.  They 
reported  the  next  day  yea  to  the  first  question,  no  to  the 
second.  In  1804,  on  the  occasion  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Gib- 
raltar, Government  formed  a  Board  of  Health,  and  took  the 
opinion  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  it  was  intended  to 
pursue  the  same  com-se  in  this  instance,  but  Lords  Lansdowno 
and  Auckland  chose  to  take  Halford's  preliminary  opinion, 
contrary  to  my  advice,  for  I  foresaw  that  there  would  be  a 
great  embarrassment  if  he  and  the  College    did   not   agree. 
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Just  so  it  turned  out,  for  wbeu  the  case  was  submitted,  with 
all  the  papers,  to  the  College,  they  would  not  adopt  his  opinion, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  and,  as  I  believe,  because  they  did 
not  like  to  be  merely  called  on  to  confirm  what  he  had  already 
said,  and  that  they  thought  their  independence  required  a 
show  of  dissent.  The  report  they  sent  was  very  short  and 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  entirely  against  all  the  evidence  they 
had  before  them  ;  they  advised  precautionary  measures.  I 
immediately  wrote  back  an  answer  saying  that  their  report 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  desiring  a  more  detailed  opinion, 
and  the  reasons  which  had  dictated  their  conclusion  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  we  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  adopt  measures 
against  any  emergency.  The  only  way  of  performing  quar- 
antine (with  goods),  it  was  found,  would  be  by  the  employ- 
ment of  men-of-war,  and  we  accordingly  asked  the  Admiralty 
to  supply  ships  for  the  purpose.  This  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Jamea 
Graham,  and  Sir  Byam  Martin,  objected  to,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy  and  Captain  Elliot  did  not.  We  proved  that  the  ships 
would  sustain  no  injury,  so  after  a  battle  they  agreed  to  give 
them.  We  made  a  variety  of  regulations,  and  gave  strict 
orders  for  the  due  peiibrmance  of  quarantine,  and  to-morrow 
a  proclamation  is  to  be  issued  for  constituting  a  Board  of 
Health  and  enjoining  obedience  to  the  quarantine  laws,  so 
that  evety  thing  has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  and  if  the 
cholera  comes  here  it  is  not  our  fault.  Most  of  the  authori- 
ties think  it  will  come,  but  I  doubt  it.  If  indeed  it  is  wafted 
through  tiie  air  it  may,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  if  it  is  only 
to  be  communicated  by  contact.  All  the  evidence  proves  that 
goods  cannot  convey  it ;  nevertheless  we  have  placed  mer- 
chandise under  a  discretionary  quarantine,  and  though  we 
have  not  promulgated  any  general  regulations,  we  release  no 
vessels  that  come  from  infected  places,  or  that  have  got 
enumerated  goods  on  board.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  is  a 
trader  as  well  as  Privy  Councilor,  is  very  much  disgusted  in 
his  former  capacity  at  the  measures  he  is  obliged  to  concur  in  in 
his  latter.  This  topic  has  now  occupied  for  some  days  a  good 
deal  of  the  attention  even  of  the  fine  fools  of  this  town,  and 
the  Tories  would  even  make  it  a  matter  of  party  accusation 
against  the  Government,  only  they  don't  know  exactly  ho«-. 
It  is  always  safe  to  deal  in  generalities,  so  they  say  that 
"  Government  ought  to  be  impeached  if  the  disease  comes 
here." 

There  was  a  meeting  of  Peers  to  the  amount  cf  ccarly 
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seventy  at  Lord  Mansfield's  the  otlier  day,  wbich  went  off 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  They  unanimously  agreed  to 
determine  upon  nothing  in  the  way  of  amendment  until  they 
had  seen  the  King's  Speech,  to  which,  however,  they  will  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  move  an  amendment,  provided  it 
contains  any  thing  laudatory  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  not  at  the  meeting,  having  been  taken  ill. 
I  met  him  the  day  before  at  dinner,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  him.  He  is  in  pretty  good  spirits,  and 
thinks  they  may  make  a  good  fight  of  it  yet ;  toid  me  that 
Lyndhurst  would  certainly  go  thoroughly  with  tliem,  praised 
him  largely,  said  he  was  the  best  colleague  that  any  man  ever 
had,  and  that  he  should  be  very  sorry  ever  to  go  into  any 
Cabinet  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  The  King  dined 
with  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  was  to  give  him  a  very  fine 
sword,  Aubin,  who  was  to  have  acted  in  "Hernani"  before 
the  Queen  on  Wednesday  next,  is  suddenly  gone  off  to  Rome 
as  attach^  to  Brook  Taylor,  who  is  there  negotiating.  Taylor 
happened  to  be  in  Italy,  and  they  sent  him  there,  some  doubts 
existing  whctiier  thej"  could  by  law  send  a  diplomatic  agent 
to  negotiate  with  the  Pope ;  but  it  was  referred  to  Denman, 
who  said  there  was  no  danger.  He  ia  not  accredited,  and 
bears  no  official  character,  but  it  is  a  regular  mission.  Lord 
Lansdowne  told  me  that  Leopold  is  inconceivably  anxious  to 
be  King  of  Belgium,  that  short  of  going  in  direct  opposition 
ta  the  wishes  and  advice  of  all  the  Boyal  Family  and  of  the 
Government  he  would  do  any  thing  to  be  beking'd,  and,  what 
is  equally  absurd,  that  the  others  cannot  bear  that  he  should 
be  thus  elevated, 

June  S3(^. — The  King  opened  Parliament  on  Tuesday, 
with  a  greater  crowd  assembled  to  see  him  pass  than  wa's  ever 
congregated  before,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was  so  full  of 
ladies  that  the  Peers  could  not  find  places.  The  Speech  was 
long,  but  good,  and  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an 
amendment.  There  was,  however,  a  long  discussion  in  each 
House,  and  the  greatest  bitterness  and  violence  evinced  in 
both — every  promise  of  a  stormy  session.  Lord  Lansdowne 
said  to  the  King,  "  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  won't  be  able  to  see 
the  Commons."  "Never  mind,"  said  he;  "they  shall  hear 
me,  I  promise  you,"  and  accordingly  he  thundered  forth  the 
Speech  so  that  not  a  word  was  lost. 

There  has  been  a  reconciliation  between  the  Wellingto 
nians  and  the  old  Tories,  and  they  are  now  firmly  knit  in  op- 
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position  to  the  present  Government.  Wiocbelsea,  who  was 
the  last  Tory  who  stuck  to  Lord  Grey,  renounced  him  in  a  hot 
speech,  which  evidently  annoyed  Lord  Grey  very  much,  for  he 
made  a  long  one  in  reply  to  him,  Winchelsea  is  a  silly,  blus- 
tering, but  good-natured  and  well-meaning  man.  Last  night 
"Hernani"  was  acted  at  Bridgewater  House  before  the  Queen 
and  all  the  Koyal  Family.  Aubin,  who  had  acted  Don  Ruy, 
was  sent  to  Kome,  so  Francis  Leveson  took  the  part.  I  was 
disappointed,  though  all  the  company  were  or  pretended  to 
be  in  ecstasies.  The  rhyme  does  not  do,  the  room  is  not  good 
for  hearing,  and  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Kemble  (who 
was  not  BO  effective  as  I  expected)  and  Graven,  the  actors 
were  execrable. 

News  came  the  day  before  yesterday  that  Marshal  Die- 
bitsch  had  died  of  the  cholera.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had 
made  away  with  himself,  for  he  has  failed  so  signally  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Poles  that  his  military  reputation  is  tar- 
nished ;  and  it  is  known  that  his  recall  had  been  decreed,  and 
that  Count  Paskiewitch  was  to  succeed  him.  The  alarm 
about  the  cholera  Btill  continues,  but  the  Government  aro 
thrown  into  great  perplexity  by  the  danger  on  one  hand  of 
the  cholera  and  the  loss  to  trade  on  the  other.  A  board  of 
health  has  been  formed,  composed  of  certain  members  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Sir  William  Pyra,  Sir  William  Burnet^ 
Sir  Byam  Martin,  Sir  James  MK^rigor,  and  Mr.  Stewart;  and 
they  in  their  first  sitting  advised  that  all  the  precautions  es- 
tablished by  our  Orders  in  Council  against  the  plague  should 
be  adopted  against  the  cholera.  This  opinion  was  given  under 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Warren,  who,  it  appears,  exercises  the 
ascendency  in  this  Board  that  he  had  previously  done  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  on  the  same  subject.  The  fact  is  that 
ho  takes  the  safe  side.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  trade 
and  commerce,  which  must  shift  for  themselves,  and  probably 
the  other  members  will  not  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  opposing  measures  which,  if  the  disease  ever 
appears  here,  and  should  they  be  relaxed,  will  expose  the 
physicians  to  the  odium  and  reproach  of  having  been  instru- 
mental to  its  introduction.  We,  however  (Auckland,  Poulett 
Thomson,  and  I),  are  resolved  to  make  the  Cabinet  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  framing  the  permanent  rulea 
which  are  to  guide  us  during  the  continuance  of  the  malady 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  never  was  more  sickness  than 
there  is  at  present,  without  its  being  epidemic,  but  thousands 
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of  colds,  sore-tliroats,  fevers,  and  such  like;  and  a  man  at 
Blackwall  has  died  of  the  English  cholera,  and  another  is  ill 
of  it,  but  their  disorders  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Indian  cholera,  though  some  of  the  symptoms  are  similar. 
These  men  cannot  have  got  their  cholera  from  Russia,  but 
their  cases  spread  alarm. 

JuriQ  25(A. — John  Hussell  brought  his  Bill  in  last  night,  in 
a  good  speech  as  his  friends,  and  a  dull  one  as  his  enemies, 
say.  In  the  Ijords  Aberdeen  attacked  Lord  Grey's  foreign 
policy  in  a  poor  speech,  which  just  did  to  show  his  bittemesa 
and  as  a  peg  for  Grey  to  hang  a  very  good  repiy  upon.  The 
Duke  o£  Wellington  spoke  afterward ;  not  much  of  a  speech, 
but  gentlemanlike  «nd  anti-factious,  and  approving  of  all  Lord 
Grey  had  done  about  Belgium.  Lord  Grey  passed  a  very  fine 
eulogium  upon  Lord  Ponsonby.  However,  this  was  necessary, 
for  he  is  going  as  Minister  to  Naples,  not  having  a  guinea. 
The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  is  coming  here,  and  Henry  Webster 
is  to  be  his  conductor, 

June  30(A. — At  Court  yesterday  to  swear  in  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan,  and  Sir  E.  Hyde  East.  Lord 
Ponsonby  was  there,  just  returned  from  Brussels.  The  first 
time  of  Stanley's  and  John  Russell's  being  at  a  Council  since 
they  came  into  the  Cabinet. 

Jieiy  3d. — Went  to  Oatlands  on  Saturday,  returned  on 
Monday  ;  nobody  there  but  Emily  Eden,  Many  revolutions 
that  place  has  undergone  in  my  time  from  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  its  gayeties  (well  remembered  and  much 
regretted)  to  its  present  quiet  state.  The  Belgians  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  mind  about  X,eopold,  who  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  king  or  no  king.  The  Reform  Bill  came  on 
again  last  night,  but  it  no  longer  excites  so  much  interest. 
Nobody  spoke  well  but  Lord  Porchester, 

July  5th. — The  night  before  last  Lord  Harewood  attacked 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the  appointment  of  a 
magistrate  without  consulting  him  as  Lord -Lieutenant.  As 
usual  his  own  party  say  he  made  out  a  good  case,  and  the 
others  that  he  made  none.  They  say  (and  I  believe  with 
truth)  that  Brougham  does  not  dislike  such  scrapes,  and  is  so 
confident  in  his  own  ingenuity  that  he  never  doubts  of  getting 
oat  of  them.  Lyndhurst  attached  him  sharply.  In  tlie  House 
of  Commons  last  night  the  debate  went  on  languidly,  except 
a  splendid  speech  from  Macaulay  and  an  answer  (not  bad,  they 
Bay)  from  Murray.     Lord  Grey  sent  for  me  yesterday  mom- 
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ing  to  talk  over  t!ie  coronation,  for  in  consequence  of  what  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  in  the  House  the  night  before  he 
thinks  there  must  be  one.  The  object  is  to  make  it  shortei: 
and  cheaper  than  the  last,  which  occupied  the  whole  day  and 
cost  £340,000. 

July  8^A,— The  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
carried  at  five  in  the  morning  by  136  majority,  somewhat 
greater  than  the  Opposition  had  reckoned  on.  Peel  made  a 
powerful  speech,  but  not  so  good  as  either  of  his  otiiers  on 
Reform.  Goulburn  told  me  that  the  speech  in  answer  to  the 
Lord  Advocate  on  the  Irish  Bill,  when  not  100  people  were  in 
-  the  House,  was  his  best.  The  coronation  fixed  for  the  23d. 
Breakfasted  with  Rogers  ;  went  afterwarcito  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford's,  where  I  met  Lady  Lyndhurst.  I  desired  her  to  teil 
Lyodhurst  all  the  Duke  had  said  to  me  about  him,  for  in  these 
times  it  is  as  well  they  should  draw  together.  He  will  be  a 
match  for  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  he  can  be  con- 
cise, which  the  other  cannot,  and  the  Lords  in  the  long-run 
will  prefer  brevity  to  art,  sarcasm,  and  any  thing  else. 

People  are  beginning  to  recover  from  their  terror  of  the 
cholera,  seeing  that  it  does  not  come,  and  we  are  now  beset 
with  alarms  of  a  difierent  kind,  which  are  those  of  the 
Scotch  merchants  for  their  cargoes.  We  have  a  most 
disagreeable  business  on  our  hands,  very  troublesome,  odious, 
and  expensive.  The  public  requires  that  we  should  take  care 
of  its  health,  the  mercantile  world  that  we  should  not  injure 
their  trade.  All  evidence  proves  that  goods  are  not  capable 
of  bringing  in  the  disorder,  but  we  have  appointed  a  Board  of 
Health,  which  is  contagionist,  and  we  can't  get  them  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  opinion.  We  dare  not  act  without  its  sanction, 
and  so  we  are  obliged  to  air  goods.  This  airing  requires 
more  ships  and   lazarets  than  we  have,  and  the  result  is  a 

?erpetual  squabbling,  disputing,  and  complaining  between  the 
rivy  Council,  the  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
merchants.  We  have  gone  on  pretty  well  hitherto,  but  mora 
ships  arrive  every  day ;  the  complaints  will  grow  louder,  and 
the  disease  rather  spreads  than  diminishes  on  the  Continent, 
This  cholera  has  afforded  strong  proofs  of  the  partiality  of  the 
Prussians  in  the  contest  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles. 
The  quarantine  restrictions  are  always  dispensed  with  for 
officers  passing  through  the  Prussian  territory  to  join  the 
Russian  armj.  Count  Paskiewitch  was  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out pTformmg  any  quarantine  at  all,  and  stores  and  provisions 
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are  suffered  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  army,  with  every  facility 
afforded  by  the  Prussian  authorities  and  every  relaxation  of 
the  sanitary  laws.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  says  that  tbe 
contest  will  very  soon  be  over,  that  the  Russian  army  could 
not  act  before  June,  and  that  between  February  and  June  the 
country  is  not  practicable  for  military  operations.  They  have 
now  so  many  months  before  them  that  the  weight  of  their 
numerical  superiority  will  crush  the  Poles,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  too,  do  their  utmost  by  affording  every  sort  of  indi- 
rect assistance  to  the  Eussiana  and  thwarting  the  Poles  as 
much  as  they  can. 

July  10m.— -The  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  been  settling 
every  thing  for  the  coronation/  wliich  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
ceremony  in  the  Abbey  and  cost  as  little  money  and  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  ;  and  yesterday  I  was  the  medium  of  great 
civilities  from  Lord  Grey  to  the  Duke.  He  desired  me  to  go 
to  the  Duke  and  show  him  the  course  of  proceeding  we  meant 
to  adopt,  and  request  him  to  make  any  suggestion  tliat  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  to  inquire  if  he  would  have  any  objection 
to  attend  the  Council  at  which  it  is  to  be  ibmially  settled  on 
Wednesday,  to  wliich  Peel  and  Kosslyn  are  likewise  invited. 
I  spoke  to  the  Duke  and  Peel,  and  they  will  both  come.  All 
this  is  mighty  polite. 

They  have  made  a  fine  business  of  Cobbett's  trial;  his 
insolence  and  violence  were  past  endurance,  but  he  made  an 
able  speech.  The  Chief-Justice  was  very  timid,  and  favored 
and  complimented  him  throughout;  very  unlike  what  Ellen- 
borough  would  have  done.  The  jury  were  shut  up  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  Chief- Justice,  without  consult- 
ing either  party,  discharged  them,  which  was  probably  on  the 
whole  the  best  that  could  be  done,  Denraan  told  me  that  he 
expected  they  would  have  acquitted  him  without  leaving  the 
bos,  and  this  principally  on  account  of  Brougham's  evidence, 
for  Cobbett  brought  the  Chancellor  forward  and  made  him 
prove  that  after  these  very  writings,  and  while  this  prosecu- 
tion was  hanging  over  him.  Brougham  wrote  to  his  son,"  Dear 
Sir,"  and  requesting  he  would  ask  his  father  for  some  former 
publications  of  his,  which  he  thought  would  be  of  great  use  on 
the  present  occasion  in  quieting  the  laborers.  This  made  a 
great  impression,  and  the  Attorney -Gen  era!  never  knew  one 
word  of  the  letter  till  he  heard  it  in  evidence,  the  Chancellor 
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having  flourished  it  off,  aa  is  his  custom,  and  then  quite  foi^ 
gotten  it.  Tlie  Attorney  told  me  that  Giirney  overheard  one 
juryman  say  to  another,  "  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  stop 
the  case?  Ifc  ia  useless  to  go  on."  The  other,  however, 
declared  for  hearing  it  out,  so  on  the  whole  it  ended  as  well 
as  it  might,  just  better  than  an  acquittal,  and  that  is  all. 

July  Wth. — Dined  with  Lord  Grey  yesterday.  In  the 
middle  of  dinner  Talleyrand  got  a  letter  announcing  that 
Leopold's  conditional  acceptance  of  the  Belgian  throne  had 
been  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Chamber ;  and  a  Mr. 
Walker,  who  brought  the  news  (and  left  Brussels  at  five 
o'clock  the  day  before),  came  to  Lord  Grey  and  told  hira  with 
what  enthusiasm  it  had  been  received  there.  Lord  Grey 
wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  Leopold  was  dining,  to 
tell  him  of  the  event. 

This  morning  I  got  a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
.  declining  to  attend  the  Council  on  Wednesday,  and  desiring 
I  would  impart  the  samo  to  Lord  Grey  and  the  King.  He 
says  that  it  would  give  rise  to  misrepresentations,  and  so  it 
would.  He  is  right  to  decline.  It  is,  however,  Peeiwho  has 
prevented  him,  I  am  certain.  Wiien  I  told  Peel  on  Saturday, 
he  looked  very  grave,  did  not  seem  to  like  it,  and  said  he. 
must  confer  with  the  Duke  first,  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  do 
otherwise  than  he  did.  Yesterday  I  know  the  Duke  dined 
with  Peel,  who  I  have  no  doubt  persuaded  him  to  send  this 
excuse.  The  Government  are  in  exceeding  delight  at  the 
Duke's  conduct  ever  since  he  has  been  in  opposition,  which 
certainly  has  been  very  noble,  straightforward,  gentlemanlike, 
and  without  an  atom  of  faction  or  mischief  about  it.  He  has 
done  himself  great  honor;  ho  threw  over  Aberdeen  completely 
on  that  business  about  foreign  policy  which  he  introduced 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parfiament,  and  now  he  is  assisting 
the  Gcovernment  in  their  Lieutenancy  Bill,  and  is  in  constant 
communication  with  Melbourne  on  the  subject, 

July  13(A. — I  took  the  Duke's  note  to  Lord  Grey,  who 
seemed  annoyed,  and  repeated  that  he  had  only  intended  the 
invitation  as  a  mark  of  attention,  and  never  thought  of  shift- 
ing any  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders;  that  as  there 
was  a  deviation  from  the  old  ceremonial,  he  thought  the 
Duke's  sanction  would  have  satisfied  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  disputed  the  propriety  of  such  a  change.  "  Does 
he  then,"  he  asked,  "  mean  to  attend  ikt  committee  ?"  I  did 
not  then  know;  but  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  asked 
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the  Duke,  and  he  said  "  No,  for  the  same  reasons,"  that  upon 
consideration  ho  was  sure  hs  had  better  not  go,  that  by  so' 
doing  he  might  give  umbrage  to  his  own  party,  and  he  could 
only  do  good  by  exercising  a  powerful  influence  over  them 
and  restraining  them,  and  that  his  means  of  doing  good  would 
be  impaired  by  any  appearance  of  approximating  himself  to 
Government;  that  when  the  general  plan  of  the  arrangements 
was  settled,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  if  wanted,  to  the  details  with  which  he  was  very  con- 
versant. I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  that  he  would  not  come, 
and  gave  it  to  Lord  Grey,  who  said  nothing.  Peel  did  not 
write  to  me,  but  he  and  Rosalyn  do  the  same  as  the  Duke. 

The  Belgian  deputation  came  yesterday,  and  Lebeau  and 
his  colleagues  were  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  had  been 
promised  a  good  day  there  between  Londonderry  and 
Brougham  and  Plunket,  but  the  former  made  a  tiresome, 
long  speech;  the  latter  spoke  civilly  and  dully,  and  Brougham 
not  at  all,  so  it  ended  in.  smoke.  In  the  other  House  on 
Monday  the  Ministers  got  a  good  majority  (102)  on  the  wine 
duties,  to  their  great  delight,  but  the  Opposition  were  not 
only  mortified  at  the  defeat,  but  disgustijd  and  enraged  at 
the  conduct  of  Peel  (their  loader,  as  they  considered  him), 
who  came  into  the  House,  got  up  in  the  middle  of  Herries's 
speech,  walked  out,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  that  night ; 
never  voted,  nor  gave  any  notice  of  his  intention  not  to  vote. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  upon  his  party  is  immense,  and  has 
served  to  destroy  the  very  little  confidence  they  had  in  him 
before.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  by  what  motives  he  is 
actuated,  because  if  they  were  purely  selfish  it  would  seem 
that  he  defeats  his  own  object;  for  what  can  he  gain  by  dis- 
eusting  and  alienating  his  party,  when  although  they  cannot 
do  without  him,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  cannot  do  without 
tbem  ?  I  walked  home  with  William  Banks,  who  went  largely 
into  the  whole  question  of  Peel's  extraordinary  disposition 
ancT  conduct,  and  said  how  disheartening  it  was,  and  what  a 
blow  to  those  who  looked  to  him  as  a  leader  in  these 
troublous  times.  Henry  Ourrey  (no  important  person,  but 
whose  opinion  is  that  of  fifty  other  like  him)  told  me  that  his 
conduct  had  been  atrocious,  and  that  he  had  himself  voted  in 
the  minority  against  his  opinion  because  he  thought  it  right 
to  sacrifice  that  opinion  to  the  interests  of  his  party.  The 
fact  is,  if  Peel  had  imparted  his  sentiments  to  his  party  he 
might  have  prevented  their  dividing  on  this  question  with 
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the  greatest  ease.  There  is  nothing  tiiey  are  not  ready  to  do 
at  his  bidding,  but  his  coldness  and  reserve  are  so  impene- 
trable that  nobody  can  ascertain  hia  sentiments  or  divine  his 
intentions,  and  thus  he  leaves  his  party  in  the  lurch  without 
vouchsafing  to  give  them  any  reason  or  explanation  of  hiu 
conduct.  In  the  mean  time  the  other  party  (as  if  each  was 
destined  to  suffer  more  from  the  folly  of  its  friends  than  the 
hostility  of  its  foes)  has  been  thrown  into  great  confusion  by 
I^rd  Milton's  notice  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the  franchise, 
and  a  meeting  was  called  of  all  the  friends  of  Government 
at  Althorp,  when  Milton  made  a  speech  ]ust  such  as  any 
opponent  of  the  Bill  might  make  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
going  over  the  old  ground  of  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke,  and  others, 
liaving  sat  for  rotten  boroughs.  They  were  annoyed  to  the 
last  degree,  and  tho  more  provoked  when  reflecting  that  it  was 
for  him  Althorp  had  been  led  to  spend  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  and  compromise  his  character  besides  in  the  North- 
amptonshire election.  His  obstinacy  and  impracticability  are 
so  extreme  that  nobody  can  move  him,  and  Sefton  told  me 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  tho  termina' 
tion  of  the  meeting.  I  guess,  however,  that  they  will  find 
some  means  or  other  of  quieting  him. 

The  Opposition  divided  last  night  187  against  284  on  the 
question  of  hearing  counsel  for  the  condemned  boroughs — not 
so  good  a  division  for  the  minority  as  they  expected,  and 
after  a  very  powerful  speech  of  Attwood's,  to  which  nobody 
listened. 

There  is  a  fresh  access  of  alarm  on  account  of  tho  cholera, 
which  has  broken  out  at  St,  Petersburg,  and  will  probably 
spread  over  Germany.  The  cordon  of  troops  which  kept  it 
o2  last  year  from  St.  Petersburg  appears  to  ha\e  been  with 
drawn,  which  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  its  appeatani,e  there 
We  have  constant  reports  of  supposed  cases  of  disease  and 
death,  but  up  to' this  period  it  does  not  appear  to  have  shown 
itself  here,  though  a  case  was  transmitted  to  us  trom  Glasgow 
exceedingly  like  it.  The  sick  man  had  not  come  from  any 
infected  place.  The  Board  of  Health  are,  however,  in  great 
alarm,  and  the  authorities  generally  think  we  shall  have  it. 
From  ail  I  can  observe  from  the  facts  of  the  ease,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  liability  to  contagion  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  influence  of  sea-air,  for  which  reason  I  doubt  that  it  will 
be  brought  here  across  the  water.  If  it  does  come  it  will 
pass  through  France  first.     The  King  of  Prussia  has  at  lasl 
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insisted  upon  a  rigid  execution  of  the  quarantine  ^aws  in  his 
dominions.     Marshal  Pasldewitch  waa  detained  on  his  road  to 


take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  sent  a  courier  to  the 
King  to  request  he  might  be  released  forthwith,  urging  the 
importance  of  the  Emperor  to  have  his  report  of  the  state  of 
the  army;  but  the  King  refused,  and  sent  word  that  the  Em- 
peror himself  had  submitted  to  quarantioe,  and  so  liis  aide-de- 
camp might  do  the  same. 

Julv  lith. — The  effects  of  Peel's  leaving  the  party  to  shift 
for  itself  were  exhibited  the  night  before  last.  He  went  away 
(there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  except  that  he 
should  have  staid  to  manage  the  debate  and  keep  his  people 
in  order),  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  went  on  in  a 
vexatious  squabble  of  repeated  adjournments  till  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  Giovemment  at  last  beat  them.  The 
Opposition  gradually  dwindled  down  to  twenty-five  people, 
headed  by  Stormont,  Tullamore,  and  Brudenell,  while  the 
Government  kept  180  together  to  the  last ;  between  parties 
so  animated  and  so  led  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which 
side  will  be  the  success.  The  Government  were  in  high 
spirits  at  the  result,  and  thought  the  fatigue  well  repaid 
by  the  display  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and 
of  factious  obstinacy  on  that  of  their  enemies.  After  these 
two  nights  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  Tory  party  as 
having  ceased  to  exist  for  all  the  practical  and  legitimate 
ends  of  political  association — that  is,  as  far  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  concerned,  where  after  all  the  battle  must  be 
fought.  There  is  still  a  rabble  of  Opposition,  tossed  about  by 
every  wind  of  folly  and  passion,  and  left  to  the  vagaries  and 
eccentricities  of  Wetherell,  or  Attwood,  or  Sadler,  or  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  such  weak  fanatics  as  the  three  Lords  above 
mentioned;  but  for  a  grave,  deliberative,  efficient  Opposition 
there  seem  to  be  no  longer  the  elements,  or  they  are  so  scat- 
tered and  disunited  that  they  never  can  come  together,  and 
the  only  man  who  might  have  collected,  and  fo^ed,  and  di- 
rected them,  begs  leave  to  be  excused  It  is  a  wretched  state 
of  things  and  can  portend  no  good.  If  there  had  not  been 
prognostications  of  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  State  in  all 
times,  proceeding  from  all  parties,  which  the  event  has 
universally  falsified,  I  should  believe  that  the  consummation 
of  evil  was  really  at  hand ;  as  it  is  I  cannot  feel  that  certainty 
of  destruction  that  many  do,  though  I  think  we  are  more 
seriously  menaced   than  ever  we  were   before,  because    the 
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danger  is  of  a  very  different  description.  But  there  is  an 
elasticity  in  tlie  institutions  of  this  country,  which  may  rise 
up  for  the  purpose  of  checking  these  proceedings,  and  in  the 
very  uncertainty  of  what  may  be  produced  and  engendered 
by  such  measures  there  is  hope  of  salvation. 

Yesterday  a  Council  was  held  at  St,  James's  for  the  coro- 
nation; the  Princes,  Ministers,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Bishop  of  London,  were  present.  The  King  read  an  address 
to  tile  Lords  desiring  that  his  coronation  might  bo  short,  and 
that  all  the  ceremonies  might  be  dispensed  with  except  those 
in  the  church.  Lord  Grey  bad  composed  a  paper  in  which  he 
liad  made  the  King  say  that  these  ceremonies  were  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  the  ago  we  live  in,  and  suited  to  another 
period  of  society;  but  the  Archbishop  objected  to  these  ex- 
pressions, and  thought  it  better  to  give  the  injunction  with- 
out the  comments;  so  Lord  Grey  wrote  another  and  shorter 
paper,  but  he  showed  the  first  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  mo, 
and  we  both  told  him  that  we  thought  the  Archbishop  was 
right  and  that  the  second  paper  was  the  best.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  very  indignant  at  not  having  been  summoned 
in  a  more  respectful  way  than  by  a  common  circular,  and  com- 
plained to  the  Lord  President.'  I  told  him  to  throw  it  al!  on 
me.  He  had  been  grumbling  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  before, 
who  did  not  care.  Leopold  was  too  much  of  a  king  to  attend, 
BO  he  came  to  the  levee  (but  en  prince  only)  and  not  to  the 
Council.  Lieven  told  me  it  was  true  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing. 
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rwporatloilB  for  tbe  CoronatLon—Tflm-  Wrllosloy  Mnnmilt&l  by  tlis  ChonceDw  fiw  Contempt 
^Aldermsn  Tbompsoii  spd  his  ConsUtuenta— Prince  Leupold  con  to  I<elginm--Etoval 
ToiabB  and  Kcni^na— Tho  Ueulcnanoy  of  tbe  Tpv-cr— Tbo  Cholcva— Tbe  Belgian  For- 
Iresses— aenet  NegodationB  of  Oumlng  with  tbe  Wblga— Tianaactlons  beftire  the  CWae 
of  tbs  Liverpool  AamiDUlTatlon— Duke  of  Welllnitton  and  Feel— Tbe  Sntch  luTade  . 
Bclglam— Defeat  of  the  Helglnn  Armj— Tbe  French  enter  Belgium— Loid  Orey'« 
Composure— Andlenco  at  WmdBoi— Dtmeei  of  Sefbrm— Ellen  Tree— Tbe  Frtncb  ia 

BelpVui-r     ■        ■ .    _    -  .       — . .  -       _  . 

or  WellDgt 


d'Eate— Madame  Jnaot— State  of  Fnuice— Folaod. 

Jitli/  15th. — A  Committee  of  Council  sat  yesterday  at  tlae 
Office  about  the  coronation;  present,  the  Cabinet,  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Sussex,  Archbishop  and  Bishop  of  London; 
much  discussion  and  nothing  dono.  Brougham  raised  every 
sort  of  objection  about  the  services  and  the  dispensing  with 
them,  and  would  have  it  tJie  King  could  not  dispense  with 
them;  finally,  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-GJeneral 
were  sent  for  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  desired  to  reconsider 
the  Proclamation. 

July  20th. — I  have  been  laid  up  with  the  gout  these  last 
few  days,  unable  to  move,  but  without  violent  pain,  Tho 
Committee  of  Council  met  again  an  Friday  last,  when  the 
Proclamation  was  settled.  A  Court  of  Claims  is  to  sit,  but  to 
be  prohibited  from  receiving  any  claims  except  those  relating 
to  the  ceremonies  in  the  Abbey.  The  Lords  went  to  St. 
James's  and  held  the  Council,  at  which  the  King  made  a  little 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  crowned  to  satisfy  the 
tender  consciences  of  those  who  thought  it  necessary,  but 
that  he  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  (as  this  country,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other,  was  laboring  under  distress)  to  make 
it  as  economical  as  possible.  A  difficulty  arose  about  tha 
publication  of  the  Proclamation,  usually  dono  by  heralds  with 
certain  ceremonies.  The  first  proclamation  is  not  the  one  to 
be  acted  on;  the  second  does  not  announce  the  coronation, 
but  refers  to  tho  first.  I  asked  Brougham  what  was  to  be 
done.  Ho  said  botli  must  be  read.  Lord  Grey  suggested 
neither,  which  was  done. 

The  other  day  Long  Wellesley  carried  off  his  daughter,  a 
ward  in  Chancery,  from  her  guardians,  and  secreted  her.    1  he 
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matter  was  brouglit  before  the  Chaucellor,  who  sent  for 
Wellesley.  He  came,  and  refused  to  give  her  up;  so  Brough- 
am committed  him  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  The  matter  was 
brought  tlie  next  day  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re- 
ferred to  their  Committee  of  Priviieges;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Brougham  lias  been  making  a  great  splutter  about  his  au- 
thority and  hia  Court  both  on  the  judicial  bench  and  from  tho 
Woolsack.  The  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  di- 
vided as  to  Wellesley's  right  of  privilege  in  such  a  ease.' 

There  has  been  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
days  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  (produced  by  the 
Refonn  Bill)  ever  witnessed.  On  the  question  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Appleby  a  certain  Alderman  Thompson, 
member  for  the  City,  who  stood  deeply  pledged  to  Keform, 
voted  for  hearing  counsel  in  defense  of  the  borough,  on  which 
there  was  a  meeting  of  his  ward,  or  of  certain  of  his  constit- 
uents, to  consider  his  conduct.  He  was  obliged  to  appear 
before  them,  and,  after  receiving  a  severe  lecture,  to  confess 
that  he  had  been  guOty  of  inadvertence,  to  make  many  sub- 
missive apologies,  and  promise  to  vote  no  more  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Minister.  It  is  always  an  agreeable  pastime  to 
indulge  one's  virtuous  indignation,  and  wish  to  have  been  in 
the  place  of  such  a  one  for  the  sake  of  doing  what  he  ought 
to  have  done  but  did  not  do,  by  which,  without  any  of  the 
risk  of  a  very  difficult  and  unpleasant  situation,  one  has  all 
the  imaginary  triumph  of  eloquence,  independence,  and  all 
kinds  of  virtue;  and  so  in  this  instance  I  feel  that  I  should 
have  liked  to  pour  upon  these  wretches  the  phials  of  my 
wrath  and  contempt.  If  the  alderman  had  had  one  spark  of 
spirit  he  would  have  spumed  the  terrors  of  this  plebeian  in- 
quisition, and  told  them  that  they  had  elected  him,  and  that 
it  was  his  intention,  as  long  as  he  continued  their  represent- 
ative, to  vote  as  he  thought  proper,  always  redeeming  the 
pledges  he  had  given  at  his  election;  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit to  be  questioned  for  this  or  any  other  vote,  and  if  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  conduct   when   the  ParliB.ment 

1  [Bott  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Wcllosley  wrota  to  tho  Spenkor,  Biid  their 
letters  were  rend  fo  the  House  before  the  Cominillee  of  1  liilleges  wns  un- 
pointed. Meanwhile,  Jlr.  Wellesley  remiuned  in  his  house  in  Dover  Street,  m 
charge  of  two  effioerfl  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    There  jH,  I  belteTc,  no  doubt 
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should  be  over,  they  might  choose  whom  they  would  in  hia 
place.  What  makes  the  case  the  more  absurd  is,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  Appleby  is  monstrous,  and  it  never  ought,  by  their 
own  principle,  to  have  been  put  in  Schedule  A  at  all.  There 
■was  a,  debate  and  a  division  on  it  last  night,  and  a  majority 
for  the  Ministers  of  seventy-five  in  a  very  full  House;  the 
■worst  division  they  have  yet  had.  Every  small  victory  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  probably  equivalent  to  a  great  defeat 
in  tho  House  of  Lords,  unless  they  do  vrhat  is  no'w  talked  of — 
make  as  many  Peers  as  may  bo  necessary  to  carry  the  bill, 
■which  I  doubt  their  daring  to  do  or  tho  King  consenting  to  do. 
The  lapse  of  time  and  such  difficulties  and  absurdities  will 
probably  obstruct  the  Bill,  so  as  to  prevent  its  passing.  God 
kno'ws  ■what  wo  shall  have  instead. 

Prince  Leopold  started  on  Saturd.iy,  having  put  his  pen- 
sion into  trustees'  hands  (by  the  advice  of  Lambton),  to  keep 
up  Claremont  and  pay  his  debts  and  pensions,  and  tiien  hand 
over  the  residue  to  the  Exchequer,  the  odds  being  that  none 
of  it  ever  gets  there,  and  that  he  is  back  hero  before  the  debts 
are  paid.  It  seems  that,  desirous  as  he  had  been  to  go,  when 
the  time  drew  near  he  got  alarmed,  and  wanted  to  back  out, 
but  they  brought  him,  though  ■with  difficulty,  to  the  point. 
He  has  proposed  to  the  Princess  Louise,  King  Louis  Philipps's 
daughter. 

Halford  has  been  with  me  tiiis  morning  gossiping  (which 
ho  likes);  he  gave  mc  an  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  head 
of  Charles  I.  in  St,  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to  which  he 
was  directed  by  Wood's  account  in  the  "  Athenas  Oxonienaes." 
He  says  that  they  also  found  the  coffin  of  Henry  VIH.,  but 
that  the  air  had  penetrated  and  the  body  had  been  reduced 
to  a  skeleton.  By  his  side  was  Jane  Seymour's  coffin,  un- 
touched, and  he  has  no  doubt  lier  body  is  perfect.  The  late 
King  intended  to  have  it  opened,  and  lie  says  he  will  propose 
it  to  this  King.  By  degrees  we  may  visit  the  remains  of  the 
whole  line  of  Tudor  and  PJanta^net  too,  and  see  if  those 
famous  old  creatures  were  like  their  effigies.  He  says  Charles's 
head  was  exactly  as  Vandyck  had  painted  him. 

J'uly  36(A. — At  Oaklands  on  Saturday,  and  came  back  on 
Sund^  night.  Nobody  there  but  my  father,  mother,  Wal- 
pole,  Sneyd,  and  Alava;  very  different  from  what  I  once  re- 
member it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  giving  Lord  Munster  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  Tower,  the  truth  of  which  is  as  follows :  It  is  in  the  King's 
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gift,  and  he  sent  to  the  Duke  and  desired  him  to  name  some- 
Iiody.  The  Duke  would  have  liked  to  name  one  of  three — 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  Cohn  Campbell,  or  Hardinge,  The  latter 
would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  Govemmeut,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  occasioned  the  King  an  embarrassment ;  the 
second  was  provided  for,  and  Lord  Hill  advised  the  first  to 
remain  as  ho  is,  though  I  don't  see  why  he  could  not  have  had 
both  ;  so  the  Duke  thought  it  would  gratify  the  King  if  he 
was  to  name  Munster.  Munster  wrote  a  very  civil  letter  to 
the  Duke,  full  of  thanks  and  saying  that  he  begged  he  would 
not  think  of  him  if  he  had  anybody  else  to  give  it  to,  and  that 
he  would  take  upon  himself  to  explain  to  the  King  his  not 
accepting'  it.  The  Duke  persisted,  and  so  he  had  it.  I  must 
say  he  might  have  found  some  one  out  of  the  number  of  his 
old  officers  to  give  it  to  rather  tlian  Munster. 

The  King  of  E'rance's  Speech  arrived  yesterday,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  because  Lord  Grey  was 
at  Windsor.  It  will  make  a  stir — the  general  tone  of  it,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  which  cost  us  seven  millions. 
Not  one  of  the  papers  made  a  remark  upon  it ;  nothing  will 
do  for  them  but  Reform. 

Fresh  claims  have  been  raised  about  cholera  morbus,  A 
man  at  Port  Glasgow  insists  upon  it,  without  much  apparent 
reason,  that  it  prevails  there  ;  so  we  have  sent  a  medical  man 
down,  in  order  to  quiet  people's  minds  and  to  set  the  question 
at  rest.  Lord  Grey,  who  is  credulous,  believes  the  Glasgow 
man's  story,  and  spread  the  news  in  hia  own  family,  who 
immediately  dispersed  it  over  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  yes- 
terday nobody  could  talk  of  any  thing  else  ;  not  believing  it 
very  much,  and  not  understanding  it  at  all,  for  if  they  did 
they  would  not  be  so  flippant.  Lady  Holland  wrote  to  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  desire  he  would  recommend  her  the  best  cholera 
doctor  that  ho  had  heard  of.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Moore,  saying  he  has  ordered  his  publisher  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  "  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  and  that  he  only  sends 
copies  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  me,  hut  begs  I  wiD  send 
him  no  opinion,  for  "  opinions  fidget  hhn  "— -"  genus  irritabile 
vatum." 

July  27th. — Yesterday  Aberdeen  asked  Lord  Grey  some 
questions  in  a  very  few  words,  accompanied  as  usual  with  a, 
sneer,  which  is  very  unbecoming,  and  of  course  gave  Ijord 
Grey  the  advantage  of  repelling  it  with  scorn.  Tlie  Duke 
spoke,  and  pretty  well,  but  laid  some  stress  more  on  Portugal 
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than  ypon  Belg-ium,  which  is  what  I  cannot  understand,  but 
Alava  toM  me  that  when  he  came  to  town  yesterday  he  had 
said  to  hira  that,  as  an  Englishman,  he  had  never  felt  so 
deeply  afEected  for  the  honor  of  his  country  as  in  thia  trans- 
action. I  met  him  after  the  debate,  and  he  said  he  thought 
he  had  done  some  good  by  what  he  said.  The  question  of 
the  Belgian  fortresses  is  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  the 
strong  part  of  it  for  Government  is  that  tlicir  demolition  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  Powers  interested  {except  Holland),  and 
without  the  presence  of  the  French  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
meeting  when  it  was  decided.  I  am  inclined  to  tmnk  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  blurted  out  in  the  King  of  France's 
Speech,  as  a  clap-trap  for  him,  will  have  made  the  principal 
difficulty,  though  the  policy  may  be  very  questionable. 

July  38fA, — On  Tuesday  night  tliey  got  through  Schedule 

A,  but  in  a  very  bungling  manner,  and  the  events  of  the 
night,  its  enemies  say,  damaged  the  Bill,  not,  however,  that 
any  thing  can  hurt  it  in  the  House  o£  Commons,  though  such 
things  may  tell  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  on  the  question 
of  Saltash,  which  the  Opposition  did  not  consider  as  a  very 
strong  case,  so  little  that  they  had  not  intended  to  divide  on 
it,  John  Russell  and  the  rest  suddenly  gave  way,  and  without 
informing  their  friends  moved  that  it  ought  to  be  in  Schedule 

B.  On  a  division  all  the  Ministers  voted  with  the  Opposi- 
tion, so  the  borough  was  transferred  to  B.  Their  friends 
were  furious,  and  not  without  reason,  that  they  had  not  deter- 
mined where  it  ought  to  be  placed,  and  have  transferred  it 
themselves,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  dilemma  they  were 
in  when  the  division  arrived,     A  court  and  levee  yesterday. 

Oatlands,  July  Z\&t. — The  Arbuthnots  and  Mr.  Loch  here. 
I  rode  down  after  the  Opera  last  night ;  walked  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  Arbuthnot  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
great  trees,  talking  of  various  old  matters  and  some  new, 
principally  about  Canning,  and  his  disputes  and  differences 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  says  that  the  Duke's  prin- 
cipal objection  to  Canning  was  the  knowledge  of  his  having 
negotiated  with  the  Whi^  previously  to  Lord  Liveipool's 
jllness,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Duke  ;  he  would  not 
say  by  whom.  The  person  who  went  between  them  was  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  deputed  by  Brougham,  and  those  who  after- 
ward joined  Canning,  Sir  Robert  spoke  to  Husldsson,  and 
he  to  Canning,  What  they  said  was  this  :  that  finding  his 
view  so  liberal,  they  were  ready  to  support  and  join  him,  and 
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in  the  event  of  his  becoming  Minister  (on  Lord  Liverpool's 
death  or  resignation)  that  they  would  serve  under  him.  Ar- 
buthnot  does  not  know  what  answer  Canning'  sent  to  this,  nor 
whether  he  did  any  thing  on  it,  but  when  on  Lord  Liverpool's 
illness  Canning  went  to  the  King  at  Windsor,  ho  told  him  that 
if  the  Tories  would  not  consent  to  his  being  named  Minister 
"he  was  sure  of  the  Whigs,"  but  this  he  entreated  the  King 
not  to  mention.  Immediately  after  Canning  the  Duke  went 
to  the  King,  and  to  him  the  King  directly  repeated  what 
Canning  had  said.  The  Duke  told  the  King  that  he  was 
already  aware  of  Canning's  intercourse  with  the  Whigs,  and 
with  that  knowledge  that  he  could  have  no  confidence  in  him. 
Shortly  after  this,  and  before  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers, 
but  after  the  difficulties  had  begun,  Knighton  came  to 
Arbnthnot,  and  said  ho  was  afraid  his  Koyal  Master  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  repeating  to  the  Duke  what 
Canning  had  said,  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  bring  the 
Duke  and  Canning  together  again,  and  asked  him  (Arbuth- 
not)  to  go  with  him  to  Canning  and  see  what  could  be  done. 
Arbnthnot  declined,  but  said  if  Canning  wished  to  see  him  he 
would  go.  Canning  sent  for  him,  and  they  had  a  long  con- 
versation, in  which  he  expressed  his  desire  to  go  on  with  the 
Duke,  and  it  was  agreed  the  Duke  should  call  on  him  and 
have  a  conversation  and  see  what  could  bo  arranged.  The 
Duke  called  on  him,  and  they  talked  of  a  variety  of  matters, 
but  not  a  word  passed  about  the  formation  of  a  new  Minis- 
try. Arbnthnot  went  to  the  House,  and  told  Canning  how 
much  he  was  surprised  and  disappointed  that  nothing  had 
come  of  this  conversation,  to  which  he  made  no  reply,  but 
Arbnthnot  found  afterward  that  between  his  leaving  Can- 
ning and  the  Duke's  going  to  him  Peel  had  been  to  him 
and  proposed  that  the  Duke  should  be  Prime  Minister.  This 
so  offended  Canning,  behoving  that  it  was  a  measure  of  the 
party  and  done  with  the  Duke's  consent,  that  he  resolved 
not  to  utter  a  word  to  the  Duke  on  the  subject,  and  so  ended 
Iho  hopes  of  their  agreement. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  as  if  any  thing  could  have 
l.ioen  done,  for  Canning  was  bent  upon  being  Prime  Minis- 
ter ;  and  I  asked  Arbuthnot  to  what  the  Duke  would  have 
consented,  and  he  said,  "Not  to  that,"  that  after  the  trans- 
action with  the  Whigs  he  could  not  have  felt  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  Canning  to  agree  to  his  being  Prime  Minister. 
(If  he  distrusted  Canning  he  ought  to  have  refused  to  acl 
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with  liini  at  all,  not  merely  ojectcd  to  his  being  Prime 
Minister,  but  tlio  ground  of  his  objection  was  shifted.) 
Originally  the  King  could  not  bear  Canning,  and  he  was 
only  persuaded  by  the  Duke  to  take  him  into  the  Cabi- 
net. Afterward  he  was  so  offended  at  the  influence  he 
acquired  there,  and  particularly  with  that  which  he  had  got 
over  the  mind  of  I-ord  Liverpool,  that  he  one  day  sent  fcr 
Arbuthnot  and  desired  him  to  tell  Lord  Liverpool  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  see  Canning  make  a  puppet  of  him,  and 
he  would  rather  he  was  Prime  Minister  at  once  than,  have 
all  the  power  without  the  name  by  governing  him  (Lord 
Liverpool)  as  he  pleased,  and  that  unless  he  could  shake  off 
this  influence  he  was  determined  not  to  let  him  continue  at 
the  bead  of  the  Government,  and  moreover,  he  must  find 
some  means  of  getting  rid  of  Canning  altogether.  This 
Arbuthnot  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  wrote  an  answer 
couched  in  terras  of  indignation,  saying  he  by  no  means 
coveted  his  situation,  that  he  was  sure  his  colleagues  would 
resent  any  indignity  offered  to  him,  and  that  the  King  had 
better  take  care  what  he  was  about,  and  not,  by  producing 
disunion  in  the  Government,  incur  the  risk  of  niaking  the 
end  of  his  reign  as  disastrous  as  the  beginning  of  it  had  been 
prosperous. 

Not  very  long  after  Canning  got  into  favor,  and  in 
this  way :  Harriet  Wilson  at  the  time  of  her  connection 
with  Lord  Ponsonby  got  hold  of  some  of  Lady  Conying- 
ham's  letters  to  him,  and  she  wrote  to  Ponsonby,  threaten- 
ing, unless  he  gave  her  a  large  sum,  to  come  to  England 
and  publish  every  thing  she  could.  This  produced  dismay 
among  all  the  parties,  and  they  wanted  to  get  Ponsonby 
away  and  to  silence  the  woman.  In  this  dilemma  Knighton 
advised  the  King  to  have  recourse  to  Canning,  who  saw 
the  opening  to  favor,  jumped  at  it,  and  instantly  offered 
to  provide  for  Ponsonby  and  do  any  thing  which  could  relieve 
the  King  from  trouble.  Ponsonby  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres 
forthwith,  and  the  letters  were  bought  up.  From  this  time 
Canning  grew  in  favor,  which  he  took  every  means  to  im- 
prove, and  shortly  gained  complete  ascendency  over  the  King. 

Arbuthnot  said  that  Canning  and  Castlereagh  had  alwaya 
gone  on  well  together  after  their  reconciliation,  but  that 
Lord  Liverpool's  subjection  to  him  arose  more  from  fear  than 
affection.  Liverpool  told  Arbuthnot  that  he  earnestly  de- 
sired to  resign  his  office,  that  his  health  was  broken,  and  ho 
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waa  only  retained  by  the  consideration  tliat  his  retirement 
might  be  the  means  of  breaking  up  a  Government  which  he 
had  (through  the  kindness  of  hia  colleagues  to  him)  been 
enabled  to  hold  together ;  that  Canning  worked  -with  a 
twenty-horse  power  ;  that  his  sensitiveness  was  such  that  he 
[Canning]  felt  every  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  that  reflected 
on  him,  and  that  the  most  triiling  causes  produced  an  irrita- 
tion on  his  mind,  which  was  always  vented  upon  him  (Lord 
Liverpool),  and  that  every  time  the  door  was  opened  he 
dreaded  the  arrival  of  a  packet  from  Canning.  Arbuthnot 
had  been  in  great  favor  with  the  Kin^,  who  talked  to  him 
and  consulted  him,  but  he  nearly  cut  hmi  after  the  disunion 
consequent  on  Canning's  appointment,  Knighton  came  to 
Arbuthnot  and  desired  him  to  try  and  prevail  on  the  Duke  to 
consent  to  Canning's  being  Prime  Minister,  whieh  he  told 
him  was  useless,  and  from  that  time  the  King  was  ]ust  civil 
to  the  Duke  and  that  waa  all.  The  Duke  had  always  sus- 
pected that  Canning  wanted  all  along  to  be  Prime  Minister, 
and  that  when  he  sent  him  to  Russia  to  congratulate  Nicho- 
las, it  was  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  he  was  the  more 
convinced  becauso  Canning  proposed  to  him  to  go  on  to 
Moscow  for  the  coronation,  which  he  positively  refused, 
Iiaving  promised  his  friends  to  be  back  in  April,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly was.  Canning  never  had  a  great  opinion  of  Huskis- 
son,  nor  really  liked  him,  though  he  thought  him  very  useful 
from  being  conversant  with  the  subjects  on  which  he  was 
himself  most  ignorant — trade  and  finance  ;  but  he  did  not 
contemplate  his  being  in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  no  confidence 
in  his  Tudgment  or  bis  discretion  ;  and  this  tallies  with  what 
Lady  Canning  told  me,  though  certainly  he  did  not  do  Huskis- 
son  justice  in  any  way,  which  Arbuthnot  admitted.  Knighton 
behaved  exceedingly  well  during  the  King's  illness,  and  by 
the  vigilant  watch  he  kept  over  the  property  of  various  kinds, 
prevented  the  pillage  which  Lady  Conyngham  would  other- 
wise have  made.  She  knew  every  thing,  but  did  not  much 
trouble  herself  about  affairs,  being  chiefly  intent  upon  amass- 
ing money  and  collecting  jewels. 

He  talked  a  great  deal  of  Peel,  of  the  difficulty  of  going  on 
with  him,  of  his  coldness,  incommunicativeness  ;  that  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Railroad  he  had  invited  the 
Duke,  Aberdeen,  andaome  more  to  meet  at  Drayton  to  consider 
of  strengthening  themselves  ;  that  they  had  left  the  place  just 
as  they  had  gone  to  it,  nothing  settled  and  nothing  elicited 
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from  Peel  ;  that  on  the  late  occasion  of  the  wine  duties  they 
had  gone  to  Peel  and  asked  him  whether  they  should  fight 
out  and  divide  on  it ;  that  he  had  referred  them  to  Goul- 
burn,  who  had  decided  in  the  affirmative,  on  which  he  had 
agreed  to  their  friends  being  mustered,  but  that  he  took 
offense  at  something  that  was  said  in  debate,  and  marched 
off  sans  mot  dire  ;  that  somebody  was  sent  after  him  to  repre- 
sent the  bad  effect  of  his  departure,  and  entreat  him  to 
return,  but  he  was  gone  to  bed.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  Arbuthnot  has  spoken  to  me  about  Peel  in  this 
strain  and  with  such  feelings.  How  are  the  Duke  and  ho 
to  make  a  Government  again,  especially  after  what  Lynd- 
hurst  said  of  the  Duke  ?  Necessity  may  bring  them  together, 
but  though  common  interest  and  common  danger  may  unite 
them,  there  the  seeds  of  disunion  always  must  be,  I  have 
scribbled  down  all  I  can  recollect  of  a  very  loose  conversation, 
and  perhaps  something  else  may  occur  to  me  by-and-by. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  return  to  the  events  of  the  present 
day,  Althorp  raised  a  terrible  storm  on  Friday,  by  proposing 
that  the  House  should  sit  on  Saturday,  They  spent  six 
hours  debating  the  question,  which  might  have  been  occu- 
pied in  the  business;  so  that,  though  they  did  not  sit  yester- 
day, they  gained  nothing  and  made  bad  blood.  Yesterday 
morning  Murray  made  a  conciliatory  speech,  which  Burdett 
complimented,  and  all  went  on  harmoniously.  John  Russell 
is  ill,  nearly  done  up  with  fatigue  and  exertion  and  the  bad 
atmosphere  he  breathes  for  several  hours  every  night. 

Long  Wellesley  has  given  up  his  daughter  and  has  been 
discharged  from  arrest,  I  met  the  Solicitor-General  yesterday, 
who  told  me  this,  and  said  that  Brougham  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  his  blustering  terribly  nervous  about  it.  This  was 
clear,  for  both  he  and  Wellesley  were  waiting  for  the  report 
of  the  Committee  o£  the  House  of  Commons,  though  Brough- 
am affected  to  hold  it  cheap,  and  talked  very  big  of  what  he 
should  do  and  should  have  done  had  it  been  unfavorable  to  his 
authority.  The  fact  is  thatLong  Wellesley  was  contumacious, 
but,  after  a  short  confinement,  ho  knocked  under  and  yielded 
to  the  Chancellor  on  all  points,  and  was  released  from  du- 
rance. 

We  had  a  meeting  on  the  Coronation  business  yesterday 

morning,  and  took  into  consideration  the  estimates.     That 

from  the  Chamberiain's  Office  was  £70,000  and  upward,  which 

was  referred  to  a  sub-comniitteo  to  dissect  and  report  upon. 

22 
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August  5lk. — Yesterday  morning  arrived  tlio  news  of 
Casimir  Purler's  resignation  in  consequence  of  the  division 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  election  of  President. 
He  had  very  unnecessarily  committed  himself  by  declaring  he 
would  resign  if  Lafitte  -was  elected,  and  though  the  other 
candidate  QS.  Girod  de  I'Ain)  was  chosen,  as  it  Was,  only  by 
a  majority  of  five,  he  considered  this  tantamount  to  a  defeat, 
and  accordingly  went  out  of  office.'  It  was  supposed,  but  not 
quite  certain,  that  Mol6  would  be  First  Minister,  but  without 
much  chance  of  being  able  to  keep  that  post. 

At  the  same  time  comes  intelligence  that  the  King  of 
Holland  has  marched  into  Belgium  at  three  points  with  three 
corps  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Prince  Frederick,  and  the 
Prince  of  Nassau.  This,  however,  was  premature,  for  it  turns 
out  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  a  proclamation  to  his  army 
declares  that  the  armistice  was  to  end  last  night  at  half -past 
nine,  and  that  he  marches  "to  secure  equitable  terms  of  sepa- 
ration," not  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  reconquest.  I  saw 
Lord  Grey  in  the  morning  in  a  state  of  great  consternation, 
the  more  particularly  as  he  told  me  a  Dutch  Plenipotentiary 
had  arrived  the  day  before  with  full  powers  to  treat,  and  that 
he  had  not  in  his  intercourse  with  him  and  with  Palmerston 
uttered  one  word  of  the  King  of  Holland's  intentions.  In  the 
evening  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Matuscewitz,  He  says 
that  it  18  impossible  to  foresee  the  end  of  all  this,  but  that  the 
most  probablo  event  is  a  general  war.  Coming  at  the  moment 
of  a  change  in  the  French  Ministry,  nobody  can  guess  what 
the  French  may  do,  and  the  Conferences  arc  useless,  because 
any  resolution  they  may  make  may  probably  bo  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  things  produced  by  events  hastening 
on  elsewhere.  The  King  of  Holland  has  all  along  very  justly 
complained  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Allies  toward  him,  which 
they  justify  by  necessity  ("  the  tyrant's  plea  ")  and  to  which 
he  has  been  obliged  sulkily  to  submit,  though  always  protest- 
ing and  never  acquiescing',  except  in  an  armistice  to  which  he 
agreed.  Meantime  the  allies  went  on  negotiating,  but  with- 
out making  much  progress,  and  the  Dutchman  borrowed 
money  and  put  his  army  on  a  respectable  footing.  It  is  re- 
markable that  as  long  as  he  held  out  that  he  sought  then 
he  could  get  no  money  at  all,  but  no  sooner  did  he 

'  fM.  Casimir  Purler  did  not  roaro  from  offlea  on  thin  o™D.eioii 
had  momentarily  resigned  it.    He 
[>l)ioa,  fram  clioVem,  in  tite  followi 
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the  idea  of  reunion,  and  propose  to  make  war  for  objects  more 
immediately  national  to  the  Dutch,  than  he  got  a  loan  filled 
(in.  two  days)  to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  sterling. 
"Wlien  the  proposition  was  made  to  Leopold,  though  no 
arrangement  was  actually  agreed  upon,  there  was  a  general 
understanding  that  the  King  of  Holland  would  consent  to  the 
separation  of  the  two  States,  and  that  the  Belgians  should 
resign  their  claims  to  Limbourg  and  Luxembourg,  and.  after 
Lord  Ponsonby's  letter  which  made  so  much  noise,  Falck's 
protestation,  and  Ponsonby's  recall,  this  seemed  to  be  clearly 
established.  When  Leopold  received  the  offer  of  the  Crown, 
he  only  consented  to  take  it  upon  an  understanding  that  the 
Belgians  would  agree  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Allies ; 
but  before  the  whole  thing  was  settled  he  took  fright  and 
began  to  repent,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  go  by  the  Belgian  deputies  with  assurances  that 
these  terms  would  be  complied  with.  Go,  however,  he  did, 
and  that  unaccompanied  by  any  person  of  weight  or  conse- 
quence from  this  country.  Matuscewitz  told  me  that  he  went 
on  his  knees  to  Palmerston  to  send  somebody  with  him  who 
would  prevent  his  getting  into  scrapes,  and  that  Talleyrand 
and  Falck,  by  far  the  best  heads  among  them,  had  both  pre- 
dicted that  Leopold  would  speedily  commit  some  folly  tJie 
consequences  of  which  might  be  irreparable.'  Our  Govern- 
ment, however,  paid  no  attention  to  these  remonstrances,  and 
he  was  suffered  to  go  alone.  Accordingly  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than,  intoxicated  with  the  applause  he  received,  he 
forgot  all  that  had  occurred  here  and  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
Allies,  and  flourished  off  speeches  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them,  and  announced  his  determination  to  comprehend  ttie 
disputed  provinces  in  his  new  kingdom.     It  is  no  wonder  that 

'  [This  account  of  Leopold's  arrival  in  Senium  is  hardly  fair,  nnd  fomis  au 
mnusme  contraBt  to  Baron  Stockmat'a  namittve  ot  the  some  ocourrancc  in  his 
"Memoirs,"  p.  180.  Unquestionably  Leopold  showed  fur  more  foresight,  judg- 
ment, and  resolution,  than  Mr.  Greville  gave  him  credit  for.  He  'was  not  oc- 
ooropsnied  by  "  any  person  of  weight  or  oonaequonoo"  from  this  countryj  he- 
cause  th&t  would  Imve  given  him  Clio  air  of  a  puppeC  and  a  Britlsli  nominee. 
But  Stoekmar  was  with  him.  The  King  entered  Jirueaela  on  the  Slat  of  July, 
and  was  well  received.  On  the  4th  of  August  the  Dutch  broke  the  truce  and 
invaded  Belgium.  It  wna  impoesible  to  provide  ugiunet  so  suddcc  a  move- 
—J  'he  Army  of  the  Scheldt  waa  haatcn  at  Louvain  on  the  12th  of  Au- 


dia  Crown. 

conildencB  w 

ablest  rulers  nnd  politieinas  of  his  tii 
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this  excited  tlie  indignation  of  the  King  of  Holland,  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  he  oould  not  be  patient  a  little  longer.  Not- 
withstanding his  march,  however,  his  Plenipotentiary  here  has 
full  power  to  tteat  of  all  the  disputed  points,  and  is  author- 
ized to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities  at  any  moment  when  he  can 
see  the  prospect  of  satisfaction ;  it  is,  however,  believed  here 
(though  at  present  not  on  any  sufficient  grounds)  that  Prussia 
secretly  supports  the  King  of  Holland.  The  danger  is  that 
France  may  without  any  further  communication  mth  her 
Allies  consider  the  aggression  of  the  Dutch  as  a  justification 
of  a  corresponding  movement  on  her  part,  and  should  this 
happen  the  Prussians  would  no  longer  deem  themselves  bound 
by  the  common  obligations  -which  united  all  the  conf  rr'og  nd 
mediating  Powers,  and  a  general  war  would  infali  bly  n 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  French  Ministry,  beset  a  th  y  a 
with  difficulties,  and  holding  their  ofiice  de  die  hi  my 
think  a  war  the  best  expedient  for  occupying  the  n  1  on  a  d 
bringing  all  the  restless  spirits  and  unquiet  humc  s  t  one 
focus.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  such  m  hty  a  ma 
ments  and  such  a  nervous  state  of  things  cannot  d  tl  ut 
a  good  deal  of  bloodletting.  [The  Prussians  did  n  t  suj  p  rt 
the  Dutch,  the  French  did  march,  and  war  did  n  t  en  u 
— August  38iA.] 

Ax  night, — Lord  Grey  was  attacked  by  Aberde  n  t  n  It 
on  his  foreign  policj-,  and  particularly  about  Po  t  1  a  I 
he  is  said  to  have  made  a  splendid  speech.  Sir  H  n  Set 
arrived  from  Liverpool  to  announce  what  is  going  on,  and  he 
is  bent  on  fighting  at  present.  Abercromby,  who  is  come 
likewise,  reports  that  he  has  50,000  or  60,000  men. 

August  l^th. — On  Saturday  morning  we  were  saluted 
with  intelligence  that  on  the  French  King's  hearing  of  the 
Dutch  invasion  he  ordered  Marshal  GSrard,  with  50,000 
men,  to  march  into  Belgium ;  and  great  was  the  alarm 
here:  the  funds  fell  and  everybody  was  prepared  for  im- 
mediate war.  In  the  afternoon  I  called  upon  Lord  Grey 
at  East  Sheen  (in  my  way  to  Monk's  Grove  where  I  was 
going)  to  say  something  to  him  about  the  coronation,  and 
found  him  with  a  more  cheerful  countenance  than  I  expected. 
He  did  not  appear  alarmed  at  what  the  French  had  done, 
and  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  their  doing  it, 
marching  only  in  virtue  of  their  guarantee,  and  proclaiming 
their  own  neutrality  and  the  Belgian  independence,  and  the 
King  had  previeusly  received  the  Belgian  Minister.     I  told 
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him  I  thought  Leopold's  folly  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  and 
that  hia  speeches  about  Luxembourg  had  given  the  Dutch 
King  a  pretext.  He  said,  not  at  ail,  and  that  the  King  of 
Holland  would  have  done  this  under  any  circumstances,  which 
I  took  leave  to  doubt,  though  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 

On  Sunday,  overtaken  by  the  most  dreadful  storm  I  ever 
saw — flashes  of  lightning,  crashes  of  thunder,  and  the  rain 
descending  like  a  water-spout — I  rodo  to  Windsor,  to  settle 
with  the  Queen  what  sort  of  crown  she  would  have  to  be 
crowned  in.  I  was  ushered  into  the  King's  presence,  who 
was  sitting  at  a  red  table  in  the  sitting-room  of  George  IV., 
looking  over  the  flower-garden.  A  picture  of  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence  was  behind  him  {a  full-length),  and  one  of  the  j>ar- 
aon,  liov.  Augustus  Fitzclarence,  In  a  Greek  dress,  opposite. 
He  sent  for  the  Queen,  who  came  with  the  Landgravine  and 
one  of  the  King's  daughters.  Lady  Augusta  Erskine,  the 
widow  of  Lord  Cassilis's  son.  She  looked  at  the  drawings, 
meant  apparently  to  be  civil  to  me  in  her  ungracious  way, 
and  said  she  would  have  none  of  our  crowns,  that  she  did  not 
like  to  wear  a  hired  crown,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was 
right  that  she  should.  I  said,  "Madam,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  late  King  wore  one  at  his  coronation."  However,  she 
said,  "  I  do  not  like  it,  and  I  have  gotjewels  enough,  so  I  will 
have  them  made  up  myself,"  The  King  said  to  me,  "  Very 
well  ;  then  yoM  wilt  have  to  pay  for  the  setting."  "  Oh,  no, 
she  said  ;  "  I  shall  pay  for  it  all  myself."  The  King  looked 
well,  but  seemed  infirm.  I  talked  to  Taylor  afterward,  who 
said  he  had  very  little  doubt  this  storm  in  Belgium  would 
blow  over,  and  agreed  that  Leopold's  folly  had  been  in  great 
measure  the  cause  of  it.  There  have  been  discussions  in  ooth 
Houses,  which  have  in  some  measure  quieted  people's  appre- 
hensions. To-day  that  ass.  Lord  Londonderry  (who  has  never 
yet  had  his  windows  mended  from  the  time  they  were  broken 
by  the  mob  at  the  Reform  illumination)  brings  on  a,  motion 
about  Belgium. 

August  Hth. — Nothing  new  these  last  two  days.  Lon- 
donderry's motion  produced  an  angry  debate,  but  no  division. 

'  [Lord  Grey'B  composure  was  mainly  dae  to  the  entire  cotiftdeitoe  he  felt 
in  tho  honor  of  tlie  Duo  da  ErogHe,  then  i'rench  Minister  of  Foreign  Affldrs, 
wlio  had  given  positiva  nBaiiiancea  to  the  British  Cabinet  iJiat  the  intervention 
of  France  would  be  confined  to  the  iramedinW  object  in  view.  This  oonfldcEca 
was  equslly  honorable  Co  both  Btatesmou,  and  these  assumnceB  were  faitliAilly 
ftilflitcd.] 
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Brougham  ia  said  to  have  been  very  good.     Tlie  Governnienl 
wanted  to  divide,  but  the  Opposition  know  that  it  is  not  their 


interest  to  provoke  a  trial  of  strength.  The  Ministers,  if 
beaten,  would  not  go  out,  and  they  are  anxious  to  see  what 
their  opponents'  strength  is.  At  Court  yesterday,  when  Van 
de  Weyer,  the  new  Bdgian  Minister,  made  his  appearance,  I 
said  to  Esterhazy,  "You  will  blow  this  business  over,  sha'n't 
you  ?"     He  said,  "Yes,  I  think  we  shall  this  time.^' 

Nothing  remarkable  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  Lord 
John  Russell's  declaration  that  "  this  Bill  would  not  bo  final  if 
it  was  not  found  to  work  as  well  as  the  people  desired,"  which 
is  sufficiently  impudent  considering  that  hitherto  they  have 
always  protended  that  it  was  to  be  final,  and  that  it  was 
made  so  comprehensive  only  that  it  might  be  so  ;  this  has 
been  one  of  their  grand  arguments,  and  now  we  are  never  to 
sit  down  and  rest,  but  go  on  changing  till  we  get  a  good  fit, 
aud  that  for  a  country  which  will  have  been  made  so  fidgety 
that  it  won't  stand  still  to  be  measured.  Hardingc,  whom 
I  found  at  dinner  at  the  Athenseum  yesterday,  told  me  ho 
was  convinced  that  a  revolution  in  this  conntry  was  inevi- 
table ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  others  who  support  this 
Bill,  not  because  they  think  concession  wUl  avert  it,  but 
will  let  it  come  more  gradually  and  with  less  violence.  I 
have  always  been  convinced  that  the  country  was  in  no 
danger  of  revolution,  and  still  believe  that  if  one  does  come 
it  wiU  be  from  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  which  will  intro- 
duce the  principle  of  change,  and  whet  the  appetites  of 
those  who  never  will  be  satisfied  with  any  existing  order  of 
things ;  or,  if  it  follows  on  the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  which 
I  doubt,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  concentration  of  all  the  forces 
that  are  opposed  to  our  present  institutions,  and  the  divisions, 
jealousies,  rivalships,  and  consequent  weakness,  of  all  those 
who  ought  to  defend  them.  God  only  knows  how  it  will  all 
end.  There  has  been  but  one  man  for  many  years  past  able 
to  arrest  this  torrent,  and  that  was  Canning;  and  him  the 
Tories — idiots  that  they  were,  arid  never  discovering  that  ho 
was  their  best  friend — hunted  to  death  with  theiabesotted  and 
ignorant  hostility. 

I  went  to  the  play  last  night  at  a  very  shabby  little  house 
called  the  City  Theatre — a  long  way  beyond  the  Post-Office — 
to  see  Ellen  Tree  act  in  a  translation  of  "  Une  Faute,"  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  acting  I  ever  saw.  This  girl  will  turn  out 
very  good  if  she  remains  on  the  stage.     She  has  never  been 
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brouglit  forward  at  Covent  Garden,  and  I  heard  last  night  the 
reason  why.  Charles  Kembie  took  a  great  fancy  for  her  (she 
is  esceBsiTely  pretty),  and  made  her  splendid  offers  of  putting 
her  into  the  best  parts,  and  advancing  her  in  all  ways,  if  she 
would  be  propitious  to  his  flame,  but  which  she  indignantly 
refused;  so  he  revenged  himself  (to  his  own  detriment)  by 
keeping  her  back  and  promoting  inferior  actresses  instead.  If 
ever  she  acquires  fame,  which  is  very  probable,  for  she  has  as 
much  nature,  and  feeling,  and  passion  as  I  ever  saw,  this  will 
bo  a  curious  anecdote.  [She  married  Charles  Kean,  lost  her 
good  looks,  and  became  a  tiresome,  second-rate  actress.] 

^uffust  12tk. — Yesterday  a.  Committee  of  Council  met  to 
settle  the  order  of  the  coronation  and  submit  the  estimates, 
which  we  have  brought  under  £30,000  instead  of  £240,000, 
which  they  were  last  time. 

The  question  now  is  whether  our  Ministry  shall  go  along 
with  France,  or  whether  France  shall  be  pulled  up;  and  it  is 
brought  to  this  point  by  Leopold's  having  sent  to  the  French 
to  thank  them  for  their  aid,  but  to  say  thdt  he  can  do  without 
them,  and  to  beg  they  will  retire,  which  the^  have  refused  to 
do.  It  was  known  yesterday  that  they  are  at  Mons,  and 
strongly  suspected  they  will  not  so  easily  be  got  out  of  it ; 
but  the  French  Government  will  not  \onture  to  quarrel  with 
us  if  we  take  a  peremptory  tone  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
that  the  French  Government  can  control  the  French  army ; 
and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  thev  had  not  ordered  the 
troops  to  march,  the  troops  would  ha\e  marched  without 
orders,  L.  is  all  for  curbing  France;  so  a  very  short  time 
must  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  it  will  be  seen  if  the  Gov- 
ernment lias  authority  to  check  the  war  party  there.  In  the 
mean  time  the  French  have  taken  the  Portuguese  ships  without 
any  intention  of  giving  them  back ;  and .  this  our  Ministers 
know,  and  do  not  remonstrate.  J.  asked  L.  if  it  was  true,  and 
he  said,  "  Oh,  yes,"  for  that  having  been  compelled  to  force 
the  Tagus,  they  were  placed  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the  ships 
became  lawful  prizes.  If  it  was  not  for  Reform  I  doubt  that 
this  Government  could  stand  a  moment,  but  that  will  bring 
them  up.  In  the  country  it  is  too  clear  that  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  a  reaction,  and  if  a  state  of  indifference  can  be  pro- 
duced it  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  and  more  than  should  be  ex- 
pected. I  do  not  think  the  Government  by  any  means  respon- 
sible for  the  embroiled  state  of  Europe,  but  they  certainly 
appear  to  have  no  fixed  plan  or  enlightened  view  of  foreign 
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policy,  and  if  tliej  have  not  been  to  blame  bitlierto  (which  in 
acting  with  all  the  Allies,  and.  endeavoring  to  keep  things 
quiet,  they  have  not  been),  they  are  evidently  in  great  danger 
of  floundering'  now. 

Goodwood,  A-ugust  iO(A. — Here  I  have  been  a  week  to- 
day for  the  races,  and  here  I  should  not  be  now — for  everv- 
body  else  is  gone — if  it  were  not  for  the  gout,  which  has  laid 
me  fast  by  the  foot,  owing  to  a  blow.  While  on  these  racing 
expeditions  I  never  know  any  thing  of  politics,  and,  though  I 
just  read  the  newspapers,  hare  no  anecdotes  to  record  of 
lieform  or  foreign  affairs.  I  never  come  here  without  fresh 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  delightfulness  of  the  place,  com- 
bining every  thing  that  is  enjoyable  in  life — large  and  com- 
fortable house,  spacious  and  beautiful  park,  extensive  views, 
dry  soil,  sea-air,  woods,  and  rides  over  downs,  and  all  the 
facilities  of  occupation  and  amusement.  The  Duke,  wha  has 
80  strangely  become  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment, and  wlio  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man  and  my  excellent 
friend,  appears  here  to  advantage,  exercising  a  magnificent 
hospitality,  and  as  a  sportsman,  a  farmer,  a  magistrate,  and 
good,  simple,  unaffected  country  gentleman,  with  great  per- 
sonal influence.     This  is  what  he  is  fit  for,  to  be — 

With  safer  prill e  content, 
Tlie  wisest  justice  on  tho  baaks  of  Trent, 

and  not  to  assist  in  settling  Europe  and  niiiking  new  corstitii- 

I  find  on  arriving  in  town  that  there  is  nothing  new,  but 
the  Bill,  which  drags  its  slow  length  along,  is  in  a  bad  way  ; 
not  that  it  will  not  pass  the  Commons,  but  now  everybody 
attacks  it,  and  the  press  is  all  against'  what  remains  of  it. 
Lord  Chandos's  motion  and  the  defeat  of  Government  by  so 
large  a  majority  have  given  them  a  great  blow.  Still  they  go 
doggedly  on,  and  are  determined  to  cram  it  down  anyhow, 
quite  indifferent  how  it  is  to  work  and  quite  ignorant.  As  to 
foreign  affairs,  the  Ministers  trust  to  blunder  through  them, 
hoping,  like  Sir  Abel  Handy  in  the  play,  that  the  fire  "will 
go  out  of  itself,"  Sefton  has  just  been  here,  wlio  talks  tlus- 
teringly  of  the  Peers  that  are  to  be  made,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  of  character  to  the  House  of  Lords,  any  thing  rather  than 
be  beaten ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  knows  any  thing.  In 
such  matters  as  these  he  is  (however  sharp)  no  better  than  a 
fool — no  knowledge,  no  infdrmation,  no  reflection  or  combina- 
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tion  ;  prejudices,  partialities,  and  sneers,  are  wljat  liis  political 
wisdom  coDsists  of;  but  he  is  Lord  Grey's  dme  damnie. 

Stoke,  August  28th. — My  gout  is  still  hanging  on  me. 
Very  strange  disorder,  affectiug  different  people  so  differently ; 
with  me  very  little  pain,  much  swelling,  heat,  and  inconven- 
ience, more  like  bruised  muscles  and  tendons  and  inflamed 
joints ;  it  disables  me,  hut  never  prevents  my  sleeping  at 
night.  Henry  de  Ros  called  on  me  yesterday  ;  nothing  new, 
and  he  knows  every  thing  from  L.,  who  sits  there  picking  up 
politics  and  gossip,  to  make  money  by  the  one  and  derive 
amusement  from  the  other.  L.  is  odd  enough,  and  very  malin 
with  what  he  knows.  He  is  against  Seform,  but  not  against 
the  Government ;  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  not  for 
the  Opposition — in  short,  just  as  interest,  fancy,  caprice,  and 
particular  partialities  sway  him.  It  was  he  who  told  me  the 
fact  of  the  French  having  carried  away  the  Portuguese  ships, 
and  he  said  that  I  might  tell  the  Duke  that  he  might  make 
what  use  he  pleased  of  it ;  but  soon  after,  wishing  if  it  did 
come  out  that  it  should  fall  harmless,  he  bethought  him  of  the 
following  expedient:  Seeing  that  Valletort  (who  is  a  good- 
natured  blockhead)  is  always  spluttering  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  thought  in  his  hands  it  would  do  no  harm,  so  he 
told  him  the  fact  with  some  flattering  observations  about  his 
activity  and  energy  in  the  House,  which  Valley  swallowed  and 
with  many  thanks  proceeded  to  put  questions  to  Palmerston, 
which  sure  enough  wore  so  confused  and  unintelligible  that 
nobody  understood  him,  and  the  matter  fell  very  flat.  I  don't 
sec  that  Government  is  saved  by  this  ruse,  if  the  case  against 
them  is  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  curious  as  indicative  of  the  arti- 
fice of  the  person,  and  of  his  odd  sort  of  political  disposition. 
As  I  don't  write  history,  I  omit  to  note  such  facts  as  are  re- 
corded in  the  newspapers,  and  merely  mention  the  odd  things 
I  pick  up,  which  are  not  generally  known,  and  which  may 
hereafter  throw  some  light  on  those  which  are. 

The  Belgian  business  is  subsiding  into  quiet  again.  The 
Dutch  have  gained  some  credit,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  haa 
(what  was  of  importance  to  him)  removed  the  load  of  odium 
under  which  he  had  been  laboring  in  Holland,  and  acquired 
great  popularity.  I.eopold  has  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  enough ; 
not  exhibiting  any  want  of  personal  courage,  but  after  all  the 
flourishes  at  the  time  of  his  accession  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  nation  of  blustering  cowards  who  would  do  nothing 
but  run  away.     The  airiva!  of  the  French  army  soon  put  an 
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end  to  hostilities,  and  now  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  re- 
called ;  but  Leopold  has  desired  that  10,000  men  may  be  left 
for  his  protection,  whether  against  the  Dutch  or  against  the 
Belgians  does  not  appear.  This  excites  considerable  jealous- 
ies here,  for  as  yet  it  is  not  known  whi/  he  asked  for  such  aid, 
nor  on  what  terms  it  is  to  be  granted. 

L.  told  me  an  odd  thing  connected  with  these  troops. 
Easthope  received  a  commission  from  a  secretary  of  Soult  to 
sell  largely  in  our  funds,  coupled  with  an  assurance  that  the 
troops  would  not  retire.  I  don't  know  the  fate  of  the  com- 
mission. 

There  are  various  reports  of  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet, 
which  are  not  true.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for 
by  Lord  Grey  the  other  day,  to  give  his  opiniou  about  the 
demolition  of  the  Belgian  fortresses ;  so  the  ex-Prime -Minis- 
ter went  to  visit  his  successor  in  the  apartment  which  was  so 
lately  his  ojvn.  No  man  would  mind  such  a  thing  less  than 
the  Duke ;  he  is  sensitive,  but  has  no  nonsense  about  him. 
He  is  very  well,  and,  however  disgusted  with  the  state  of 
every  thing  at  home  and  abroad  (which,  after  all,  is  greatly 
imputable  to  himself),  in  high  spirits. 

The  King  did  a  droD  thing  the  other  day.  The  ceremonial 
of  the  coronation  was  taken  down  to  him  for  approval.  The 
homage  is  first  done  by  the  spiritual  Peers,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop at  their  head.  The  first  of  each  class  (the  Archbishop 
for  the  spiritual)  says  the  words,  and  then  they  all  hiss  his 
cheek  in  succession.  He  said  he  would  not  be  hissed  by  the 
bishops,  and  ordered  that  part  to  be  struck  out^  As  I  expect- 
ed, the  prelates  would  not  stand  it;  the  Archbishop  remon- 
strated, the  King  knocked  under,  and  so  he  must  undsrgo  the 
salute  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  Lords. 

August  SOth. — Left  Stoke  yesterday  morning;  a  large 
party — Talleyrand,  De  Eos,  Fitzroy  Somersets,  Motteux,  John 
Russell,  Alava,  Byng.  In  the  evening  Talleyrand  discoursed, 
but  I  did  not  hear  much  of  him.  I  was  gouty  and  could  not 
stand,  and  all  the  places  near  him  were  taken.  I  have  never 
heard  him  narrate  comfortably,  and  he  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. He  talked  of  Franklin.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  re- 
markable in  conversation ;  he  said  he  was  from  his  great  sim- 
plicity, and  the  evident  strength  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Somebody  wrote 
him  a  letter  at  the  time  from  Moscow  with  this  expression: 
"  L'Empereurmarchait,  prec6d6  des  assassins  de  son  grnnd- 
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pSre,  entour^  de  ceux  de  son  pSre,  et  suivi  par  les  siens."  He 
said  of  the  Count  de  Saint-Germain  (whom  he  never  saw)  that 
tliere  is  an  account  of  him  in  Craufurd's  book ;  nobody  knew 
whence  he  came  nor  whither  he  went;  he  appeared  at  Paris 
suddenly,  and  disappeared  in  the  same  way,  lived  in  an  k6lel 
garni,  had  always  plenty  of  money,  and  paid  for  everything 
regularly ;  he  talked  of  events  and  persons  connected  with 
history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  entire  familiarity  and 
a  correctness  which  never  was  at  fault,  and  always  of  the 
people  as  if  he  had  lived  with  them  and  known  them  ;  as  Tal- 
leyrand exemplified  it,  be  would  say,  "  Un  jonr  que  je  dinais 
chez  C6sar."'  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew,  a 
story  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  sublime  fiction, 
telling  of 

That  settled  ceii9cles3  gloom 
The  fiiblcd  Hebrew  namlercr  boro, 

Which  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Which  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

Tiien  he  related  Mallet's  conspiracy  and  the  strange  way  in 
which  he  heard  it.  Early  in  the  morning  his  tailor  came  to 
his  house  and  insisted  on  seeing  him.  He  was  in  bed,  but  on 
his  valel  de  chambre^s  telling  him  how  pressing  the  tailor  was, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  let  in.  The  man  said,  "  Have  you  not 
heard  the  news  ?  There  is  a  revolution  in  Paris."  It  had  come 
to  the  tailor's  knowledge  by  Mallet's  going  to  him  the  very 
first  thing  to  order  a  new  uniform  !  Talleyrand  said  the  con- 
spirators ought  to  have  put  to  death  Cambac^r&a  and  the  King 
of  Rome.  I  asked  him  if  they  had  done  so  whether  ho  thought 
it  possible  the  thing  might  have  succeeded.  He  said,  "  C'est 
possible."  To  my  question  whether  the  Emperor  would  not 
have  blown  away  the  whole  conspiracy  in  a  moment,  he  re- 
plied, "  Ce  n'est  pas  silr,  c'est  possible  que  cela  aurait  rfiussi." 
He  afterward  talked  of  Madame  de  Sta«l  and  Monti. 
They  met  at  filadame  de  Marescalchi's  villa  near  Bologna,  and 

'  [This  myeterlouH  adventurer  died  in  the  arras  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hease 
i]i  1784;  and  some  account  of  him  ia  to  be  found  in  the  " Memoirs"  of  thitt 
pereorij^,  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieur,  vol.  cxxiii.,  j.  521.  The  Count  de 
fiaint-GenuaiD.  was  a  man  of  science,  eapeolally  versed  in  ohemiatrj[,  botany, 
Hud  metallurgy.  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  derived  bia  money  ftom  an  inveodon. 
in  the  art  of  dyeing.  According  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  he  was  a  son 
of  Prince  Eagoiky  of  Tranajlvania,  and  his  first  wife  a  Tekely,  and  he  was 
Proteatant,  and  ednciited  by  the  last  of  the  Medids.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
ninety-two  oc  ninety-three  when  he  died.  Hia  knowledge  of  the  arcana  of 
science,  and  hia  mysterious  manner  of  life,  had  given  him  something  of  the 
reputation  of  a  wizard  and  a  conjurer,  but  be  was  an  honorable  and  benevolanl 
man,  not  t"  lie  ennfounded  with  such  churlaWns  ns  Mesmur  nnd  Cagliostro,] 
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were  profuse  of  compliments  and  admiration  for  each  other. 
Each  brought  a  copy  of  theh-  respective  works  beautifuily 
bound  to  present  to  the  other.  After  a  day  passed  in  an  inter- 
change of  literary  flatteries,  and  the  most  ardent  expressions 
of  delight,  they  separated,  but  each  forgot  to  carry  away  the 
present  of  the  other,  and  the  books  remain  in  Madame  de 
Marescalchi'a  library  to  this  day. 

Auffust  Blat. — Dined  at  Osterley  yesterday  ;  Lady  Sand- 
wich, Est^hazy  and  the  Bathursts,  Brooke  Grcville  ami 
George  Villiers.  Esterhazy  told  me  he  had  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  war,  that  General  Baudron  was  arrived  from 
Brussels,  and  Leopold  had  sent  word  by  him  that  the  French 
troops  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  safety,  to  protect  him 
fiom  the  turbulence  of  his  own  subjects.  He  considered  that 
the  Polish  business  was  over,  at  which  he  greatly  rejoiced. 
He  said  that  nobody  was  prepared  for  war,  and  the  great 
object  was  to  gain  time,  but  a  few  weeks  must  now  'bring 
matters  to  a  crisis  ;  the  only  difficulty  appears  to  be  what  to 
go  to  war  about,  and  who  the  belligerents  should  be,  for  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  with  the  probabiHty  of  a  general  war, 
it  is  a  toss-up  whether,  we  and  the  French  are  tote  the  closest 
allies  or  the  deadliest  enemies.  He  told  mo  that  Casimir 
P4rier  would  probably  be  unable  to  keep  his  ground,  that  the 
modified  law  about  the  House  of  Peers  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion. If  he  is  beaten  on  tliis,  he  goes  out,  and  if  he  does,  with 
him  will  probably  vanish  all  hopes  of  peace.  It  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  France  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  republic.  Her  insti- 
tutions have  long  been  republican,  and,  though  very  compati- 
ble with  a  despotic  empire,  incompatible  with  a  constitutional 
and  limited  monarchy.     This  Bonaparte  knew. 

Another  Coronation  Committee  yesterday,  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  the  last,  for  this  business  is  the  greatest  of  all  bores. 
There  is  a  furious  squabble  between  the  Grand  Chamberlajn 
and  the  Earl  Marshal  {who  is  absent,  and  has  squabbled  by 
deputy)  about  the  box  of  the  former  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
At  the  last  coronation  King  George  IV.  gave  Lord  Gwydir 
his  box  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  now  Lord  Cholmondeley 
claims  a  similar  box.'  This  is  resisted.  TTie  present  King 
disposes  of  his  own  bos  (and  will  probably  fill  it  with  every 
sort  of  canaille) ;  the  Ix)rds  won't  interfere,  and  the  Grand 
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Chamberlain  protests,  and  says  lie  has  been  shamefully  used, 
and  there  the  matter  stands.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  is  in 
the  wrong. 

September  3t?. — On  Wednesday  a  Council  was  held.  Very 
few  of  the  Ministers  stay  for  the  Councils;  small  blame  to 
them,  as  the  Irish  say,  for  we  are  kept  about  three  times  as 
long  by  this  regular,  punctual  King,  as  by  the  capricious,  irreg- 
ular IVIonarch  who  last  ruled  over  us.  This  Kins'  is  a  queer 
fellow.  Our  Council  was  principally  for  a  new  Great  Seal,  and 
to  deface  tlie  old  Seal.  Tlio  Chancellor  claims  the  old  one  as 
bis  perquisite.  I  had  forgotten  the  hammer,  so  the  King  said, 
"  My  Lord,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  the  Seal,  and 
tell  you  to  take  it  and  do  what  you  please  -with  it."  The 
Chancellor  said,  "  Sir,  I  believe  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
Lord  Lyndhurst  ought  not  to  have  half  of  it,  as  he  was  Chan- 
cellor at  the  time  of  your  Majesty's  accession."  "  Well,"  said 
the  King,  "  then  I  will  judge  between  you  like  Solomon ;  here 
(turning  the  Sea!  round  and  round),  now  do  you  cry  heads  or 
tails  ?  "  We  all  laughed,  and  the  Chancellor  said,  '*  Sir,  I  take 
the  bottom  part."  The  King  opened  the  two  compartments 
of  the  Seal  and  said,  "Now,  then,  I  employ  you  as  ministers 
of  taste.  You  will  send  for  Bridge,  my  silversmith,  and  desire 
him  to  convert  the  two  halves  each  into  a  salver,  with  my  arms 
on  one  side,  and  yours  on  the  other,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst's  the 
same,  and  you  will  take  one,  and  give  him  the  other,  and  both 
keep  them  as  presents  from  me."  Tlie  Duchess  of  Kent  will 
not  attend  the  coronation,  and  there  is  a  report  that  the  King 
is  unwilling  to  make  all  the  Peers  that  are  required ;  this  is 
the  current  talk  of  the  day. 

September  hth. — At  Gorhambury  since  Saturday;  the 
Harrowbys,  Bathursts,  Frankland  Lewes's,  Lady  Jersey, 
Mahon,  Lushington,  Wortleys;  rather  agreeable  and  lively; 
all  anti-Reformers,  so  no  quarreling  about  that,  though  Lord 
Harrowby  is  ready  to  squabble  with  anybody  either  way,  but 
furiously  against  the  Bill. 

September  Sth. — Dined  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
yesterday;  thirty-one  people,  very  handsome,  and  the  Styriah 
Minstrels  playing  and  singing  all  dinner-time,  a  thing  I  never 
saw  before.  I  sat  nest  to  Esterhazy  and  talked  to  him  (a 
very  iittlej  about  Belgian  affairs.  Ho  said  Talleyrand  had 
given  positive  assuraneea  that  the  French  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  when  ever  the  Dutch  retired,  that  the  other  Powers 
wore  aware  of  Pcrier's  dilficnltios,  and  wore  ready  to  concede 
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much  to  keep  liim  in  power,  but  that  if  lie  had  not  sufficient 
influence  to  repress  the  violent  war  faction  there  was  no  uso 
in  endeavoring  to  support  him.  Our  Government  had  be- 
haved very  well  and  had  been  very  strong  in  their  remon- 
strancea. 

After  dinner  I  had  much  talk  with  the  Duke,  who  told  me 
a  good  deal  about  the  late  King  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent; 
talked  of  his  extravagance  and  love  of  spending,  provided 
that  it  was  not  his  own  money  that  he  spent;  he  told  an  old 
story  he  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  being  obliged  to  bor- 
row money  for  his  post-horses  to  take  him  to  Newmarket, 
that  not  a  guinea  was  forthcoming  to  make  stakes  for  some 
match,  and  when  on  Gteorge  Leigh's  '  entreaty  he  allowed 
some  box  to  be  searehed  that  £3,000  was  found  in  it.  He 
always  had  money.  When  he  died  they  found  £10,000  in  his 
boxes,  and  money  scattered  about  everywhere,  a  great  deal  of 
gold.  There  were  about  500  pocket-liooks,  of  diiferent  dates, 
■and  in  every  one  money — guineas,  one-pound  notes,  one,  two, 
or  three  in  eacli.  There  never  was  any  thing  like  the  quantity 
of  trinkets  and  trash  that  they  found.  He  had  never  given 
away  or  parted  with  any  thing.  There  was  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  hair — women's  hair — of  all  colors  and  lengths,  some 
locks  with  the  powder  and  pomatum  still  sticking  to  them, 
heaps  of  women's  gloves,  ffagea  d'amour  which  he  had  got  at 
balls,  and  with  the  perspiration  still  marked  on  the  fingers, 
notes  and  letters  in  abundance,  but  not  much  that  was  of  any 
political  consequence,  and  the  whole  was  destroyed.  Of  his 
will  he  said  that  it  was  made  in  1823  by  Lord  Eldon,  very 
well  drawn,  that  he  desired  his  executors  might  take  all  he 
had  to  pay  his  debts  and  such  legacies  as  he  might  bequeath 
in  any  codicils  he  should  make.  He  made  no  codicils  and  left 
no  debts,  so  the  liing  got  all  as  heir-at-law.  Knighton  had 
managed  his  affairs  very  well,  and  got  him  out  of  debt.  A  good 
deal  of  money  was  disbursed  in  charity,  a  good  deal  through 
the  mediom  of  two  or  three  old  women.  The  Duke,  talking 
of  his  love  of  ordering  and  expense,  said  that  when  he  was  to 
ride  at  the  last  coronation  the  King  said,  "  You  must  have  a 
very  fine  saddle."  "  What  sort  of  saddle  does  your  Majesty 
wish  me  to  have  ?  "  "  Send  Cuffe  to  me."  Accordiogly  Cuffe 
went  to  him,  and  the  Duke  had  to  pay  some  hundreds  for  his 
saddle.  (While  I  am  writing  the  King  and  Queen  with  their 
Bgcil  his  mce-horaca ;  Im  wo*  mairkd  to 
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cortege  are  passing  down  to  Westminster  Abbey  to  tlie  coro- 
nation, a  grand  procession,  a  fine  day,  an  immense  crowd,  and 
gi'eat  acclamations.) 

We  tten  talked  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  I  asked 
him  why  she  set  herself  in  such  opposition  to  the  Court.  He 
said  that  Sir  John  Conroy  was  her  adviser,  that  he  was  sure 
of  it.  What  he  then  told  me  throws  some  light  upon  her 
ill-humor  and  displays  her  wrong-head edness.  In  Ine  6rst 
place  the  late  King  disliked  her ;  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland 
too  was  her  enemy,  and  George  IV.,  who  was  as  great  a 
despot  as  ever  lived,  was  always  talking  of  taking  her  child 
from  her,  which  he  inevitably  would  have  done  but  for  the 
Duke,  who,  wishing  to  prevent  quarrels,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  deter  the  King,  not  by  opposing  him  when  he  talked  of 
it,  which  he  often  did,  but  by  putting  the  thing  off  as  well 
as  he  could.  However,  when  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
came  over,  and  there  was  a  question  how  the  Royal  Family 
would  receive  her,  he  thought  he  might  reconcile  the  Cum- 
berlands  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  by  engaging  her  to  be 
civil  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  so  he  desired  Leopold 
to  advise  his  sister  (who  was  in  the  country)  from  him  very 
strongly  to  write  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  and  express 
her  regret  at  being  absent  on  her  arrival,  and  so  prevented 
from  calling  on  her.  The  Duchcsa  sent  Leopold  back  to  the 
Duke  to  ask  why  he  gave  her  this  advice  ?  The  Duke  re- 
plied that  he  should  not  say  why,  that  he  knew  more  of  what 
was  going  on  than  she  possiblj  could,  that  he  gave  her  this 
advice  for  her  own  benefit,  and  again  repeated  that  she  had 
better  act  on  it.  The  Duchess  said  she  was  ready  to  give 
him  credit  for  the  goodness  of  his  counsel,  though  he  would 
not  say  what  his  reasons  were,  and  she  did  as  he  sug- 
gested. This  succeeded,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ceased 
to  blow  the  coals.  Matters  went  on  quietly  till  the  King 
died.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead  the  Duchess  of  Kent  wrote  to 
the  Duke,  and  desired  that  she  might  be  treated  as  a  Dow- 
ager Princess  of  Wales,  with  a  suitable  income  for  herself 
and  her  daughter,  who  she  also  desired  might  be  treated  as 
Heiress  Apparent,  and  that  she  should  have  the  sole  control 
over  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  both.  The  Duke  replied  tliat 
her  proposition  was  altogether  inadmissible,  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  think  of  proposing  any  thing  for  her  till  the 
matters  regarding  the  King's  Civil  List  were  settled,  but  that 
she  might  rely  upon  it  that  no  moasiiro  which  affected  her 
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in  any  way  should  be  considered  without  heing  imparted  to 
her  and  the  fullest  information  given  her.  At  tTiia  it  appears 
slie  took  great  offense,  for  she  did  not  speak  to  him  tor  a  long 
time  after. 

Whea  the  Regency  Bill  was  framed  the  Duke  desired  the 
King's  leave  to  wait  upon  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  show  it  to 
her,  to  which  his  Majesty  assented,  and  accordingly  he  wrote 
lo  her  to  say  he  would  call  upon  her  the  nest  day  with  the 
draft  of  the  Bill.  She  was  at  Claremont,  and  sent  word  that 
she  was  out  of  town,  but  desired  he  would  send  it  to  her  in 
the  country.  He  said  she  ought  to  have  sent  Sir  John  Con- 
roy  to  him,  or  have  desired  him  to  go  to  her  at  Claremont, 
which  ho  would  have  done,  but  he  wrote  her  word  that  ho 
could  not  explain  by  letter  so  fully  what  he  had  to  say  as  he 
could  have  done  in  a  personal  interview,  but  he  would  do  so 
as  wella&he  could.  In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Lyndhurstbrougtit 
on  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  she  sent  Conroy  up 
to  hearhinj.  He  returned  to  Ciaremont  just  after  the  Duchess 
liad  received  the  Duke's  letter.     Since  tliat  he  lias  dined  witli 

[I  must  say  tlie  King  is  punctual ;  the  cannon  are  now  fir- 
ing to  announce  his  arrival  at  tlie  Abbey,  and  my  clock  is  at 
the  same  moment  striking  eleven;  at  eleven  it  was  announced 
that  he  would  be  there.] 

His  Majesty,  J  hear,  was  in  great  ill-humor  at  the  levee 
yesterday ;  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he  sent  for  nobody, 
and  gave  no  audiences,  but  at  t«n  minutes  after  one  flounced 
into  the  levee-room ;  not  one  Minister  was  come  but  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Talleyrand  and  Esterhazy  alone  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  were  in  the  next  room.  He  attacked  the  officer 
of  the  Guards  for  not  having  his  cap  on  his  head,  and  sent 
for  the  officer  on  guard,  who  was  not  arrived,  at  whicli  he 
expressed  great  ire.  It  is  supposed  that  the  peerages  have 
put  him  out  of  temper.  His  Majesty  did  a  very  strange 
thing  about  them.  Though  their  patents  are  not  made  out, 
and  the  new  Peers  are  no  more  Peers  than  I  am,  he  desired 
them  to  appear  as  such  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  do 
homage.  Colonel  Berkeley  asked  me  what  he  should  do,  and 
said  what  the  King  had  desired  of  him,  I  told  him  he  should 
do  no  such  thing,  and  he  said  he  would  go  to  the  Chancellor 
and  ask  him.  I  don't  know  how  it  ended.  Howe  told  me 
yesterday  morning  in  Westminster  Abbey  that  Lord  Cleveland 
is  to  be  a  duke,  though  it  is  not  yet  acknowledged  if  it  be  so 
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There  has  been  a  battle  about  that ;  they  say  that  he  got  his 
boroughs  to  be  made  a  marquis,  and  got  rid  of  them  to  be  made 
a  duke.' 

September  17M,— The  coronation  went  of  well,  and,  where- 
as nobody  was  satisfied  before  it,  everybody  was  after  it. 
No  events  of  consequence.  The  cholera  has  got  to  Berlin, 
and  Warsaw  is  taken  by  the  Russians,  who  appear  to  have 
behaved  with  moderation.  Since  the  deposition  of  Skrzyneckij 
and  the  reign  of  clubs  and  mobs  and  the  perpetration  of  mas- 
sacres at  Warsaw,  the  public  sympathy  for  the  Poles  has  a 
good  deal  fallen  off.  The  cholera,  which  is  traveling  south, 
18  less  violent  than  it  was  in  the  north.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  common  people  at  Berlin  are  impressed  with  the  same 
strange  belief  that  possessed  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  that 
they  have  been  poisoned,  and  Chad  writes  to-day  that  they 
believe  there  is  no  such  disease,  and  that  the  deaths  ascribed 
to  that  malady  are  produced  by  poison  administered  by  the 
doctors,  who  are  bribed  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  rich,  find- 
ing the  poor  becoming  too  numerous  to  be  conveniently  gov- 
erned, have  adopted  tliis  mode  of  thinning  the  population, 
which  was  employed  with  success  by  the  English  in  India ; 
that  the  foreign  doctors  are  the  delegates  of  a  central  com- 
mittee, which  is  formed  in  London  and  directs  the  proceed- 
ings, and  similar  nonsense. 

The  talk  of  the  town  has  been  about  the  King  and  a 
toast  he  gave  at  a  great  dinner  at  St.  James's,  the  other  day. 
He  had  ninety  guests — all  his  Ministers,  all  the  great  people, 
and  all  the  foreign  Etnbassadors,  After  dinner  he  made  a 
long,  rambling  speech  in  French,  and  ended  by  giving  as  "  a 
sentiment,"  as  he  called  it,  "  The  land  we  live  in."  This  was 
before  the  ladies  left  the  room.  After  they  were  gone,  he 
made  another  speech  in  French,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
traveled  over  every  variety  of  topic  that  suggested  itself  to 
his  excursive  mindj  and  ended  with  a  very  coarse  toast  and 
the  words  "  Hon!  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  Sefton,  who  told  it 
me,  said  he  never  felt  so  ashamed;  Lord  Grey  was  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth  ;  everybody  laughed  of  course ;  and  Sefton, 
who  sat  next  to  Talleyrand,  said  to  him :  "  Eh  bien,  que  pen- 
sez-vous  de  cela  ?  "  With  his  unmoved,  immovable  face,  ho 
answered  only,  "  Cost  bien  temarquable," 

In  the  mean  time  Reform,  which  has  subsided  into  a  calm 
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for  some  time  past,  is  approacliing  its  termination  in  t!io 
House  of  Commons,  and,  as  it  gets  near  the  period  of  a  fresh 
campaign,  and  a  more  arduous  though  a  shorter  one,  agitation 
is  a  little  reviving.  The  Times  and  other  violent  newspapers 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  stir  up  the  country  and  in- 
timidate the  Peers,  many  of  whom  are  frightened  enough 
already.  The  general  opinion  at  present  is  that  the  Peers 
created  at  the  Coronation  will  not  bo  enough  to  carry  the 
BiH  (they  are  a  Bet  of  horrid  rubbish,  most  of  them),  but  that 
no  more  will  be  made  at  present ;  that  the  Opposition,  if 
united,  will  be  strong  enough  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  but  that 
they  are  so  divided  in  opinion  whether  to  oppose  the  Bill  on 
the  second  reading  or  in  Committee,  that  this  dissension  will 
very  likely  enable  it  to  pass.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been 
no  meeting,  and  nothing  has  been  agreed  upon ;  but  there 
would  have  been  one  convened  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
but  for  Lady  Mornington's  death,  and  this  week  they  will 
arrange  their  plan  of  operations.  From  what  Sefton  says 
(who  Knows  and  thinks  only  as  Brougham  and  Grey  direct 
him)  I  conclude  that  the  Government  arc  resolved  the  Bill 
shall  pass ;  that,  if  it  is  thrown  out,  they  will  do  what  the 
Tories  recommended,  and  make  as  many  Peers  as  may  be 
sufficient,  for  he  said  the  other  day  he  would  rather  it  was 
tlirown  out  on  the  second  reading  than  pass  by  a  small 
majority.  With  this  resolution  (which,  after  having  gone  so 
far,  is  not  unwise)  and  the  feeling  out-of-doors,  pass  it  must ; 
and  so  sure  are  Government  of  it,  that  they  have  begun  to 
divide  the  counties,  and  have  set  up  an  office,  with  clerks, 
maps,  etc.,  in  the  Council  Office,  and  there  the  Committee  sit 

Stoke,  Saptemier  18lh. — I  came  here  yesterday  with  the 
Chancellor,  CreeveVj  Luttrell,  my  father  and  mother.  Ester- 
hazy,  Neumann.  Brougham  was  tired,  never  spoke,  and  went 
to  bed  early.  This  morning  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Lord 
President,  inclosing  an  order  from  the  Kinfj  for  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  in  Council  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
and  Lady  Augusta  Murray.  The  Chancellor  told  me  that 
the  young  man  Sir  Augustus  d'Este  had  behaved  very  ill, 
having  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  into  which  he  had  put  all  his 
father's  love-letters,  written  thirty  years  ago,  to  perpetuate 
evidence  ;  that  it  was  all  done  without  the  Duke  of  Sussex's 
consent;  but  that  D'Este  had  got  Lushington's  opinion  that 
the    marriage  was  valid   on    the   ground  tliat  the  Mnrriage 
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Act  only  applied  to  tnarriages  contracted  here,  whereas  this 
was  contracted  at  Komc.  He  said  Lusiiington  was  a  great 
authority,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  was  wrong.  The  King 
is  exceedingly  annoyed  at  it, 

September  lOM.— Came  to  town.  Talleyrand,  Madame  de 
Dino,  and  Alava,  came  to  Stoke  yesterday.  Talleyrand  had  a 
circle,  but  the  Chancellor  talked  too  much,  and  they  rather 
spoilt  one  another.  He  said  one  neat  thing.  They  were  talk- 
ing of  Madame  d'AbrantSs's  "  Memcira,"  and  of  her  mother, 
Madame  Pemon.  My  father  said,  "M.  de  Marbceuf  Stait  wt 
peu  I'amant  de  Madame  Pernon,  n'est-ce  pas?"  He  said, 
"  Oui,  mais  je  ne  saispas  dans  quelks  proportions" 

September  UOlh. — News  arrived  of  great  riots  at  Paris,  on 
account  of  the  Polish  business  and  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  Ma- 
dame de  Dino  (who,  by-the-by,  Talleyrand  says  is  the  cleverest 
man  or  woman  he  ever  knew)  said  last  night  that  she  despaired 
of  the  state  of  things  in  France,  that  this  was  no  mere  pop- 
ular tumult,  but  part  of  an  organized  system  of  disaffection, 
and  that  the  Carlists  had  joined  the  ultra-Republicans,  that 
the  National  Guard  was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  that  "lour 
esprit  6tait  fatigug."  Talleyrand  himself  was  very  low,  and  has 
got  no  intelligence  from  his  Government.  This  morning  1  met 
Lord  Grey,  and  walked  with  him,  I  told  him  what  Madame 
de  Dino  had  said.  He  said  he  knew  it  all,  and  how  bad  things 
were,  and  that  they  would  be  much  worse  if  the  Refonn  Bill 
was  thrown  out  here.  I  asked  him  how  they  would  be  affected 
by  that.  He  said  that  a  change  of  Ministry  here  would  have 
a  very  bad  effect  there,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  if 
beaten  they  mean  to  resign.  He  said  the  French  Ministry 
had  been  very  imprudent  about  Poland,  I  said,  "How?  for 
what  could  they  have  done  ?  They  could  only  get  at  Poland 
through  Prussia."  He  said  they  might  have  sent  a  fleet  to 
the  Baltic  with  our  concurrence,  though  we  could  not  urge 
them  to  do  so.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
result  of  the  dissolution  of  Pfirler's  Government;  I  said  that 
there  appeared  to  me  two  alternatives,  a  general  bouleoerse- 
ment  or  the  war  faction  in  pow^r  under  the  existing  system. 
He  replied  he  did  not  think  there  would  now  be  a  bouleverse- 
nient,  but  a  Ministry  of  Lafayette,  Lamarque,  and  all  that 
party  who  were  impatient  to  plunge  France  into  war.  T  said 
I  did  not  think  France  could  look  to  a  successful  war,  for  the 
old  alliance  would  be  re-formed  against  her.  He  rejoined  that 
'Russia  was  powerless,  crippled  by  this  contest,  and  under  the 
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necessity  of  maintaiiiiag  a  great  army  in  Poland ;  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  lx)th  combustible,  half  the  provinces  of  the 
former  nearly  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  that  the  latter  had 
enough  to  do  to  preserve  quiet,  and  the  French  would  rouse 
all  the  disaffected  spirit  which  existed  in  both.  1  said  "  then 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  that  state  of  things  which  was  pre- 
dicted by  Canning  in  his  famous  speech."  Here  we  met  Ellis, 
"  and  I  left  them. 

I  afterward  saw  George  VilHers,  who  told  me  that  he  knew 
from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  there  had  been  a  division 
in  it  on  the  question  of  going  out  if  the  Reform  Bill  should 
be  rejected,  and  that  it  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  that 
they  should.  He  told  me  also  a  curious  thing  about  Stanley's 
Arms  Bill ;  that  it  had  never  been  imparted  to  Lord  Anglesey, 
nor  to  the  Cabinet  here,  and  that  Lord  Grey  had  been  obliged 
to  write  an  apology  to  Lord  Anglesey,  and  to  tell  him  that  ho 
(Lord  Grey)  had  himself  seen  the  Bill  for  the  first  time  in  the 
newspapers.  This  he  had  from  Lord  C,  who  is  a  great  friend 
of  Lord  Anglesey's,  and  who  had  seen  Lord  Grey's  letter  be- 
fore he  left  Ireland ;  but  the  story  appears  to  mc  quite  incred- 
ibla,  and  is  probably  untrue. 
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Fbeqvent  references  wjtl  be  remarked  ii 
lioii  of  their  author  with  tlie  Turf,  wliich  wof  .    , 

liis  jHiEition  08  an  influential  member  of  the  Jockey  Club.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  vhile  to  record  in  this  place  the  piiucipat  inddonta  in  bin  racing 
career ;  and  ve  are  tempted,  in  spite  of  the  strange  and  incorrect  phraseol- 
ogy of  tlie  writer,  to  borrow  the  following  notice  of  tbcm  from  the  pages  of 
Mailey'g  Magiaiae,  published  BOOn  after  Mr.  Greville's  death  ; 

"  Though  the  Warwick  family  have  long  been  identiSed  with  the  aportg 
of  the  fleld,  it  is  fiur  to  assume  that  Mr.  Grcvdle's  love  for  the  turf  came  from 
his  mother's  side,  as  the  Portlands,  especially  the  late  Suke,  have  alirays 
been  among  the  strongest  snpportera  of  the  national  sport,  and  raced,  as 
became  their  position  in  society.  That  Mr.  Grerille  took  to  radng  early  may 
be  ima^DCd  when  we  state  he  saw  his  first  Derby  in  1809,  when  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  Pope  won  it,  beating  five  others.  Jkt  that  period  he  was  barely 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  impression  the  sight  of  the  race  made  upon  him 
at  the  time  was  very  great,  and  it  was  rekindled  more  strongly  when,  in 
1810,  traveling  with  his  father  and  mother  to  Ickworth,  the  seat  of  the 
Uarqais  of  Bristol,  he  stopped  at  Ntiwmarket  and  saw  Invalid  and  Deceiver 
run  a  match  on  the  heath ;  and  subseijuently  he  saw  a  great  sweepstakes 
come  off  between  Spaniard,  Britannia,  and  Pope,  which  the  latter  won.  Four 
years  elapse,  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  lad  we  have  described  had  kept  pace 
with  the  times,  we  find  him  selected  to  manage  the  racing  eaiablishment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Warwick  Lake.  The  first  step  taken 
by  Mr.  Greville  on  being  installed  in  office  was  to  weed  the  useless  ones  and 
the  ragged  lot ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Butler  (father  of  the  late  Frank  and  the 
present  William  Butler)  he  managed  so  well  that  in  his  second  year  he  won 
the  Derby  for  him  with  Moses.  As  the  Duke's  afTains  at  that  time  were  in 
any  thing  but  a  flourishing  condition,  Mr.  Greville  did  not  persuade  him  to 
luvk  his  horse  for  much  moneyi  still  his  Royal  Highness  •sua  a  fur  stake, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  result.  He  likewise  carried  off  the  Claret 
with  him  the  following  year.  With  Banker,  who  was  a  very  useful  horse  at  " 
all  distances,  he  won  for  him  many  good  races ;  and,  by  a  reference  to  the 
'  Calendars '  of  the  day,  it  will  be  seen  the  Duke  won  in  his  turn,  If  he  did  not 
carry  all  before  hun.  To  reproduce  the  names  of  his  horses  now  would  not 
be  worth  while,  as  from  the  cSuction  of  time  the  interest  in  them  has  ceased. 
The  first  animal  in  the  shape  of  a  race-horse  that  Mr.  Greville  ever  possessed 
was  a  fiily  by  Sr  Harry  Dimsdalc,  which  lie  trained  in  the  Duke's  stable  with 
a  few  others  of  tio  great  standing. 
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"  Circumstancea  witli  which  the  world  are  familiar  rendering  the  "retire- 
ment of  the  Dulie  of  York  requisite,  his  Etud  came  to  the  hammer,  and  Mr. 
GreFille  came  to  the  aESistance  of  his  ucde,  the  Suke  of  Portland,  who 
trained  with  Prinee.  With  the  Duke  Mr.  Greviile  remained  some  littie  time, 
and  afterward  became  confederate  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  waa  at  thai 
time  coming  out,  and  was  in  great  force  with  his  Zingauee,  Priam,  Carew, 
GUucue,  and  other  crack  horses.  During  this  time  he  had  few  horses  of  any 
great  account  of  hia  own,  although  his  confederate  had  notlung  to  complain 
of  in  the  shape  of  luck.  At  the  termination  of  thia  oonfederacj  Mr.  Greviile 
entered  upon  another  witn  his  cousin,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who,  from  his 
father's  hostility  to  hia  racing,  was  unable  to  run  horses  in  his  own  name. 
The  eitent  of  this  stud  was  so  great  that  we  are  unable  to  deal  with  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  horses  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  who  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  come  across  a  reailf  smashing  good  marc  until  he  met  with 
Preserve,  with  whom,  in  1834,  he  won  the  Clearwell  and  Criterion,  and  in 
the  following  jear  the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  besides  running  second  for 
the  Oaba  to  Queen  of  Trumps.  A  dilfcrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  starting  Preserve  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes  led  to  thdr  separation,  and  for 
a  dme  they  were  on  very  bad  terras,  but  by  Ihe  aid  of  mutual  friends  a 
rceoQciliation  v/aa  effected.  From  what  Preserve  did  for  hira,  Mr.  Grevilie 
was  induced  to  dip  more  freely  into  the  blood,  or,  as  old  John  Day  would 
have  said,  to  take  to  the  family,  and  accordingly  he  bought  Mango,  her  own 
brother,  of  Mr.  Tbornhill,  who  bred  him.  Mango  only  ran  once  as  a  two- 
year-old,  when,  being  a  raw  eolt,  he  was  not  quick  enough  on  his  legs  for  the 
speedy  Garcia  filly  of  Colonel  Peel  and  John  Day's  Chapeau  d'Espagne,  and 
was  ea^ly  beaten.  In  the  spring  Uango  made  so  much  improvement  that 
Mr.  Greviile  backed  him  for  the  Derby  for  a  good  stake;  and  had  he  been 
able  to  have  continued  his  preparation  at  Newmarket,  and  been  vanned  to 
Epsom,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  present  day,  there  is  little  doubt  he  would 
have  won ;  but  having  to  walk  all  the  way  from  Newmarket,  ho  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  days  that  were  thus  consumed,  and  although  he  ran  for- 
ward he  did  not  get  a  place.  That  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  a  sanguine 
one  is  proved  by  his  beating  Chapeau  d'Espagne,  the  second  for  the  Oaks,  ■ 
for  the  Ascot  Derby,  and  within  an  hour  afterwai'd  bowling  over  Veluve,  the 
third  in  that  race,  for  William  the  Fourth's  Plate,  On  the  Cup  Day  ho  like- 
wise beat  the  Derby  favorite.  Rat-trap,  over  the  Old  Mile.  At  Stockbridge, 
in  a  sweepstakes  of  100  govs,  each,  with  thirteen  subscribers,  he  frightened 
all  the  field  away  with  the  exception  of  Wisdom,  whom  he  beat  cleverly,  and 
thSn  he  remained  at  Dilly's,  at  Littleton,  to  be  prepared  for  the  St,  Leger. 
Having  stood  his  work  well,  John  Day  brought  over  The  Drummer  and 
Chapeau  d'Espagne  from  Stockbridge  to  try  him  on  Winchester  race-course. 
Both  Mr.  Greviile  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  Mango  did  in  his  gallop  on  that  morning,  and  the  latter  backed  him 
very  heavny  for  the  race — much  more  so,  indeed,  than  his  owner.  Mr. 
Greviile  was  anxious  to  have  put  up  John  Day,  but  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
having  claimed  him  for  Henriade,  he  was  obliged  to  substitute  his  son  Bnm, 
a  very  rising  lad,  with  nerves  of  iron  and  the  coolest  of  heads.  The  race 
was  a  memorable  one,  inasmuch  as  William  Scott,  who  was  on  Epirus,  tha 
first  favorite,  fell  into  the  ditch  soon  ailer  starting,  and  Prinee  Warden  run- 
ning over  him  and  striking  him  with  his  hind  teg,  he  sustained  a  severe 
fracture  of  the  coilar-bone.  Henriade  also  came  down  about  a  distance  from 
home  from  a  dog  crossing  the  cournc,  John  Day,  however,  soon  righted  him, 
but  the  conlre-lemps  spoiled  Jiis  chance,     ^t  the  stand  there  were  but  three 
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In  the  Btro^le — The  Doctor,  Abraham  Hewland,  and  Mango.  The  two 
former  seemed  to  be  making  a  match  of  it,  and  it  looked  impossible  for  Man- 
go to  get  up ;  but  a  slight  opening  presenting  itself,  which  was  not  visible  to 
the  epectators,  Sam  Day,  with  a  degree  of  resolution  which  justiSes  the  attri- 
butes we  have  before  ascribed  to  him,  sent  his  horae  through  with  such  a  ter- 
rific rush  that  his  breeches  were  nearly  torn  off  his  boots,  and  won  by  a  neck. 

"After  the  race  Lord  Geowe,  who  was  a  very  heavy  winner,  gave  honest 
John  £500  for  his  trial  with  The  Drummer;  the  like  sum  to  Sam  Day  for 
having  ridden  him  better  than  he  was  ridden  in  the  Derby,  and  an  equivalent 
proportion  to  Montgomery  Dilly  for  preparing  him  better  than  Prince  for  the 
game  race.  Mango  was  afterward  sent  to  Newmarket  for  the  St.  L^;er,  and 
'  Craven,'  who  then  edited  the  Sporting  Magazine,  having  asserted  that  Mr. 
Grcvlilehad  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  Mango  was  lame  to  get  him  back  in 
the  markets  for  that  race,  he  called  on  him  to  apologize  for  the  statement, 
which  proving,  by  the  volunteered  testimony  of  Lord  George  Bentinok,  Col. 
onel  Anson,  and  Admiral  Rons,  to  he  wholly  without  foundaUon,  the  writer 
in  question  made  Mr.  Greville  the  fullest  ameride  honorable.  Mango  only  won 
once  again  as  a  four-year-old,  when  he  carried  off  a  sweepstakes  of  300  sov. 
erelgns  at  Newmarket,  beating  Cbapeau  d'Espagne  and  Adrian.  Having 
thus  established  himself  with  Dilly,  owing  to  Mr.  Payne,  with  whom  he  had 
become  confederate,  twdning  at  Littleton,  Mr.  Greville  made  no  change  until 
Dilly  gave  up,  when  he  continued  his  confidence  to  his  brother  William  Dilly, 
who  succeeded  him  ou  his  retirement  from  Lord  Glnsgow. 

"It  was  Bomo  few  y oars  before  Mr.  Greville  had  another  good  horse,  at 
least  one  that  was  worth  dwelling  upon,  and  Alarm  must  be  considered  the 
le^timate  successor  to  Mango.  This  colt  Mr.  Greville  purchased  of  his 
breeder.  Captain  George  Delmi,  and  tried  him  good  enough  to  win  the  Derby 
in  1945  in  a  canter,  even  in  the  face  of  such  animals  as  Idas  and  The  I.ibel. 
Bnt  just  prior  to  starting  an  accident  occurred  by  which  all  Mr,  Grcville's 
hopes  were  destroyed;  for  The  Lihel  flying  at  Alarm  very  savagely,  he 
jumped  the  chains,  threw  Nat,  who  lay  for  a  Ume  ineen^ble  on  the 
ground,  and  ran  away.  He  was,  however,  soon  caught  and  remounted,  and 
although  much  cut  about,  ran  forward  enough  t«  justify  the  idea  that  but  for 
hie  accident  he  must  have  won,  as  no  other  animal  couid  have  got  through 
the  Cambridgeshire  with  7sl.  101b.  on  him  so  easily  as  he  did  in  a  field  of 
such  quality  as  he  met.  In  the  following  year  Alarm  made  some  amends  for 
his  Epsom  failure,  by  winning  the  Ascot  Cup,  as  well  as  the  Orange  Cup  at 
Goodwood,  tiie  latter  after  a  terrific  race  with  Jericho.  He  also,  at  Newmar- 
ket in  the  autumn,  won  three  great  matches  in  succession,  viz.,  with  Oakley, 
the  Bishop  of  Romford's  cob,  and  Sorella.  Going  through  the  'Calendar,' 
Cariboo  is  the  neit  most  noteworthy  animal  we  come  across,  for  it  will  be 
recollected  ho  ran  second  to  Caneiou  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  having  been 
lent  to  make  running  for  her.  But  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that,  had  Mr. 
Greville  known  him  to  be  as  good  as  he  was,  he  would  have  been  started  on 
his  own  account,  in  which  case  the  cup  in  all  probability  would  have  gone 
to  RrutAn  Street  instead  of  to  Knowsley.  Continuing  our  track  through  the 
'  Calendar,'  we  light  on  a  better  year  for  Mr.  Greville  in  1852,  when  he  had 
really  two  good  animals  in  Adino  and  yrantic  With  the  former,  at  York, 
he  had  perhaps  the  best  week  he  ever  bad  in  his  life,  having  won  both  the 
Yorkshire  Oaks  and  Ebor  Handicap  with  her,  besides  beating  Daniel  O'Sourke 
with  Frantic,  who  two  months  before  had  carried  off  the  Union  Cup  for  him 
at  Manchester.     The  following  year  Adinc  did  a,  good  thing  for  him  by  win- 
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